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No.  T3- 


jCaiiadiaii  Operations  Consolidated 

j President  E.  G.  Roos  has  issued  the  following  an- 
nouncement relative  to  the  consolidation  of  our  Canadian 
nperations: 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA,  LTD. 

Since  1938  we  have  conducted  our  business  in  Can- 
!ada  through  the  following  three  corporate  entities: 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  — A manufacturing 
plant  located  at  Welland,  Ontario,  a branch  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company,  of  Massachusetts. 

Consumers  Cordage  Company  Limited  — ^ A manu- 
facturing plant  located  at  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  a 
Canadian  corporation;  a wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  of  Massachusetts. 

Cordage  Distributors  Limited  — A seUing  organiza- 
tion with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  a Canadian 
corporation;  a wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  use  of  these  three  corporate  entities,  particularly 
during  the  years  since  the  war,  has  proved  unnecessary 
and  cumbersome.  The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has, 
consequently,  determined  to  consolidate  all  of  its  Cana- 
dian operations  into  one  corporation  which  will  be  called 
Plymouth  Cordage  ‘^ompany  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

This  reorganization  is  purely  one  involving  a change 
in  corporate  structure  and  contemplates  no  change  in 
the  conduct  of  our  Canadian  business.  The  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  properties  at  Welland  and  all  of  the 
assets  of  Cordage  Distributors  Limited  with  headquar- 
ters at  Toronto  will  be  transferred  to  Consumers  Cord- 
age Company  Limited  and  the  name  of  that  company 
will  be  changed  to  “Plymouth  Cordage  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.”  The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.  will  be  a wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  of  Massachusetts.  The 
warehouse  at  Fort  William,  Ontario,  will  remain  the 
property  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  of  Massachu- 
setts. While  there  will  be  some  changes  in  Titles  and 
Authorities,  there  will  be  no  change  in  personnel. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EDWIN  G.  ROOS 

President 


ales  Of  Houses  | 

nd  Land 

While  deeds  have  not  yet  been 
ssed  on  the  Spooner  Street  and 
her  properties  on  which  agree- 
ents  of  sale  were  completed  some 
aeks  ago,  it  is  certain  that  the 
ansfers  can  be  made  pretty  soon, 
the  survey  work  is  well  along. 

On  July  15,  there  were  four  par- 
ts of  vacant  land  sold. 

One  consisted  of  8100  sq.  feet  on 
e south  side  of  Forest  Avenue 
ttensidn  purchased  by  Jesse  Rob- 
ns  of  the  Electrical  Department. 

2 acquii^ed  it  to  give  him  a little 
ore  street  frontage  and  rear  gar- 
!n  space  to  go  with  the  house  and 
her  land  he  purchased  about  a 
■ar  ago. 

The  other  three  parcels  consist 
three  lots,  all  in  Kingston,  all 
ree  totalling  39.5  acres.  They 
2r»  sold  to  Martin  Person  of 
ymouth,  who  plans  reforestation 
ider  State  direction  or  supervision, 
lis  is  an  activity  already  started 
i quite  a large  scale  by  Mr.  Per- 
n in  Duxbury,  Kingston,  and 
ymouth. 


Few  To  Work 
During  Vacation 

The  plant  will  be  closed  down  for 
the  annual  plant  vacation  from 
August  1 to  August  17  with  only  a 
few  employees  remaining  on  the 
job  during  that  period. 

Vacation  payroll  will  be  distribut- 
ed on  Thursday,  July  30,  to  all  em- 
ployees entitled  to  it.  With  just  a 
few  exceptions,  employees  will  re- 
ceive two  weeks’  vacation  pay.  On 
Friday,  July  31,  the  regular  weekly 
payroll  will  be  distributed  for  the 
week  ending  July  25. 

The  entire  production  department 
will  be  closed  down.  In  the  main- 
tenance department  a few  em- 
ployees will  be  on  hand  for  plant 
maintenance  jobs  which  can  be 
done  better  during  the  vacation 
period.  A few  receiving  depart- 
ment employees  will  be  here  to 
handle  whatever  incoming  ship- 
ments are  received. 

The  Medical  Department,  Credit 
Union  and  Auditorium  will  be 
closed.  Harris  Hall  will  operate 
with  its  spare  time  force  and  pre- 
pare meals  for  the  employees  who 
are  working.  The  canteen  routes 


C-O-L  Adjustment 
Announced  July  6 

Announcement  was  made  on  July 
6 of  a revised  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment. Effective  July  1,  1953,  the 
adjustment  will  be  3.2576  cents  per 
hour.  This  supersedes  that  of 
April  1,  1953,  which  amounted  to 
3.1061  cents  per  hour. 

In  the  case  of  employees  who 
work  40  hours  a week,  the  adjust- 
ment rounded  out  to  the  nearest 
whole  cent  is  $1.30  per  week  as 
compared  with  $1.24  for  the  pre- 
vious quarter,  an  upward  revision 
of  six  cents,  based  on  40  hours. 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  are 
made  quarterly  in  accordance 
with  the  Company’s  agreement  of 
June  1,  1952,  with  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America,  CIO. 

Adjustments  are  based  on  the 
official  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex (old  series)  issued  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Consumers  Price  Index  (old  se- 
ries) for  May  15,  1953,  was  188.8. 
Comparing  it  with  the  index  for 
April,  1951,  of  184.5,  the  difference 
is  4.3.  This  is  divided  by  the  factor 
1.32  and  the  result  is  3.2576,  which 
is  the  new  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  cents  per  hour. 

This  is  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  hours  actually  worked  by  each 
employee  each  week. 

Credit  Union  To 
Close  For  2 Weeks 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
members  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  that  the  Credit  Union 
office  will  be  closed  for  vacations 
for  two  weeks  beginning  August  3 
and  August  10,  1953.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  a vote  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  These  are  the  same 
two  weeks  that  the  plant  will  be 
closed  for  vacations. 

All  requests  tor  withdrawals 
should  be  made  prior  to  Friday, 
July  31,  if  possible,  in  order  to 
avoid  a last  minute  rush. 

Loan  applications  should  be  re- 
ceived at  the  Credit  Union  Office 
no  later  than  4:30  p.m.  Tuesday, 
July  28.  Any  loan  applications  not 
received  on  or  before  that  time 
cannot  be  acted  upon  until  August 
19  following  vacation. 

J.  A.  SMITH 
Treasurer 


will  be  discontinued  and  No.  2 Mill 
cafeteria  will  be  closed. 

A skeleton  force  will  work  in  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department, 
the  Main  Office  and  the  Labora- 
tory. 

Plant  guards,  of  course,  will  be 
here  as  will  members  of  the  Steam 
and  Power  Department. 

But  for  the  large  majority,  it  will 
be  “two  weeks  with  pay’’!  Plans 
are  varied.  Many  employees  plan  to 
travel  high  wide  and  handsome. 
Others  plan  to  just  take  it  easy  at 
summer  homes  and  cottages. 

Whatever  your  plans,  make  it  a 
safe  vacation! 


Changes  Announced  . . . 

Mr.  Hilton  Named  Field  Product  Engineer 
Mr.  Weaver,  Assistant  Production  Manager 


F.  C.  Hilton,  who,  for  the  past  | 
four  years  has  been  General  Manu- 1 
factoring  Manager,  has  beennamed  | 
Field  Product  Engineer.  I 

The  title  of  General  Manufactur- 
ing Manager  is  being  abandoned 
but  many  of  Mr.  Hilton’s  previous 
duties  are  being  assumed  by  Super- 
intendent R.  C.  Weaver,  who  be- 
comes Assistant  Production  Man- 
ager and  who  will  act  as  assistant 
to  First  Vice  President  Charles 
MacKinnon. 

E.  T.  Williams,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, succeeds  Mr.  Weaver  as 
Superintendent  while  G.  H.  Repass, 
head  of  the  Standards  Department, 
becomes  Assistant  Superintendent. 

The  position  of  Field  Product  En- 
gineer is  a new  one  and  will  in- 
clude the  duties  of  our  former 
Field  Engineer,  Stephen  Reed,  re- 
cently retired,  together  with  new 
responsibilities  for  developing  new 
products  and  new  uses  for,  or  new 
applications  of,  our  present  prod- 
ucts. 

Field  engineering  will  take  Mr. 
Hilton  behind  the  scenes  in  many 
different  fields  and  give  him  an  op- 


portunity to  see  first  hand  exactly 
how  our  products  are  being  used 
[ and  to  study  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  their  use.  From  this  van- 
tage point  he  will  have  a good  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  requirements 
of  various  industries  and  be  in  a 
position  to  decide  if  Plymouth 
products  might  do  a better  job  than 
the  product  being  used. 

“Field  engineering  involves  dis- 
cussions with  men  who  are  ‘tops’ 
in  their  industry,”  President  E.  G. 
Roos  stated  in  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment. “These  discussions  can 
be  revealing  of  ideas,  probably 
available  in  no  other  way.  We  see 
almost  unlimited  possibilities  in  the 
potential  benefits  of  combining  our 
field  engineering  with  work  on  new 
products.  Mr.  Hilton’s  long  and 
thorough  experience  brings  to  the 
job  a wealth  of  knowledge  and 
a background  of  great  value.” 

Mr.  Hilton  will  work  with  the 
Sales  Department  and  will  report  to 
Vice  President  and  General  Sales 
Manager  B.  B.  Bradley. 

These  promotions  became  effec- 
tive July  6. 


F.  C.  HILTON 


R.  C.  WEAVER 


E.  T.  WILLIAMS 


G.  H.  REPASS 
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WELCOME 


1 


to 

Plymouth  Cordage 


DOROTHY  A.  ZIEGENGEIST,  R.N. 


ELEANOR  McSHERRY 


Dorothy  A.  Ziegengeist  of  56  Al- 
den  Street  came  with  our  Medical 
Department  on  July  6,  as  a replace- 
ment for  Sarah  Wallen  who  is  re- 
tiring as  of  August  1.  Miss  Zie- 
gengeist is  a graduate  of  St.  Eliz- 
abeth Hospital,  in  Brighton,  and 
since  1941  has  been  a nurse  in  the 
obstetrical  floor  at  Jordan  Hos- 
pital. Although  industrial  nursing 
is  a new  field  for  her,  she  enters 
our  employ  well  qualified  for  her 
new  duties.  She  and  Mrs.  Agnes 
Davis  will  share  the  responsibility 
of  running  our  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 


Eleanor  McSherry,  of  Kingston 
entered  our  employ  on  June  15  and 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Advertis- 
ing Department  where  Elizabeth 
Holmes  is  retiring.  Eleanor  is  a 
graduate  of  Kingston  High  School 
with  the  class  of  1952  and  com- 
pleted a year  at  Fisher  Junior  Col- 
lege last  month.  While  at  Kings- 
ton High  she  served  as  manager  of 
the  hockey  team,  was  a member 
of  the  K.A.A.,  and  served  as  clerk 
in  the  office.  Her  hobbies:  read- 
ing and  sewing.  The  book  she  most 
recently  selected  for  reading  is 
the  “Manual  of  Rope  Usage”  which 
she  curls  up  with  in  her  spare  time 
at  home. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 

DIANE  MEAD 
JOAN  MARIE  YORK 
MARTHA  MOORE  (Temp.) 


PCCo.  Girls  Are 
Security  Minded 

That  the  girls  at  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  are  just  as  security 
minded  as  the  men  folks  is  borne 
out  by  the  newest  joiners  of  the 
Company’s  Retirement  Plan. 

As  of  July  1.  the  ranks  of  the  Plan 
were  increased  by  the  following: 

Muriel  Stefani,  Main  Office;  Ev- 
elyn Zammarchi.  Credit  Union;  and 
Martha  Lemius,  Commercial 
Twine. 

These  girls  realize  that  regard- 
less whether  you  are  married  or 
single,  whether  you  remain  on  the 
job  until  you  are  65  or  leave  soon- 
er. you  just  can’t  lose  by  joining 
the  plan.  You  always  get  back  what 
you  put  into  it  and  almost  invari- 
ably, quite  a bit  more. 

Exactly  five  years  old  this  month. 


Resigus  At 
New  Orleaus 

Paul  Krueger,  who  has  served  as 
manager  of  our  New  Orleans  plant 
for  the  past  year  and  one  half,  has 
submitted  his  resignation  which  will 
become  effective  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. Mr.  Krueger  is  leaving  to  ac- 
cept a position  with  the  New  Or- 
leans Public  Service  Company. 

Plant  Superintendent  Robert  Seid- 
ler  will  succeed  him  as  manager 
while  Joseph  “Curley”  Richard, 
master  mechanic  at  the  plant,  be- 
comes Superintendent. 


the  Retirement  Plan  is  now  provid- 
ing a steady  source  of  income  to 
70  people.  Beginning  August  1 the 
figure  will  be  increased  to  a round 
100,  as  30  of  our  feUow  workers  re- 
tire. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 


The  following  employees  received  service  emblems  for  25 
years  or  more  of  service  during  the  month  of  June,  1953: 


ANTONE  LAWRENCE 
Plant  Guards 
40  Years 


PEDRO  ALVES 
No.  2 Mill 
40  Years 


HAROLD  STURTEVANT 
No.  I Mill 
35  Years 


ALBERT  PEDERZANI 
Rope  Room 
30  Years 


Western  District  Has 
Two  New  Salesmen 

Carl  C.  Mercer  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  became  a sales  representa- 
tive in  the  Western  District  as  of 
June  15,  replacing  Karl  Frantzen, 
recently  resigned.  He  wiU  cover 
Territory  39  which  includes  the 
states  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming 
and  the  northwest  portion  of  Il- 
linois. 

Carl  attended  Iowa  State  College 
where  he  studied  dairying.  He 
served  in  the  Navy  for  two  years 
during  World  War  II  and  following 
his  discharge  he  went  with  Brown 
Camp  Hardware  of  Des  Moines  as 
a salesman.  Before  coming  with 
Plymouth  he  was  employed  as  an 
appliance  salesman  for  Federal 
Distributors,  also  of  Des  Moines. 
Carl  is  married  and  has  a 15-year- 
old  son. 


Robert  Lee  Chapman,  who  came 
with  the  Company  on  July  1,  has 
been  assigned  Territory  38  which 
includes  the  states  of  Montana, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin  and  a part  of  Michi- 
gan, the  area  formerly  covered  by 
’Theodore  Chadwick,  Jr.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick has  left  this  territory  to  take 
over  Indiana  and  Illinois,  recently 
taken  care  of  by  Bert  Ball  who  was 
named  Assistant  District  Manager 
of  the  Western  District  on  June  1. 

Bob  Chapman  is  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
where  he  received  his  BA  degree  in 
1948.  He  then  went  with  the  Dia- 
mond Match  Company  in  New 
York,  working  in  their  sales  depart- 
ment until  1951  when  he  was  re- 
called to  active  duty  in  the  Air 
Force.  As  a pilot  he  flew  supplies 
and  equipment  to  the  Far  East  area 
of  operations.  He  was  just  recently 
discharged  from  service  and  will 
make  his  home  in  Minneapolis.  Bob 
is  not  married. 

Sales  Force  Conducts 
Harvest  Twine  Survey 

From  New  York  to  California, 
from  Kansas  to  Canada,  farmers, 
farm  dealers  and  county  agents  are 
being  approached  by  members  of 
our  sales  organization  in  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  harvest  twine 
surveys  ever  undertaken. 

In  talking  with  the  buyers  and 
users  of  our  baler  and  binder 
twines,  the  sales  force  is  trying  to 
find  out  how  acceptable  our  twines 
are — how  well  liked,  and  whether 
they  are  doing  the  job — and  second- 
ly they  are  trying  to  learn  future 
demands  for  twines.  Harvest  twines 
represent  a large  portion  of  our 
business.  They  require  large  fiber 
inventories  and  a definite  produc- 
tion program  to  insure  twine  reach- 
ing the  market  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  right  quantities. 


EDITH  RANSOM 
Statistical  Dept. 
40  Years 


Completes  Fifty  Years  Of  Serviee 


Fifty  years  of  continuous  service 
to  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  was 
marked  by  John  Strassel,  leader  in 
the  Covering  Room,  last  Wednes- 
day when  he  was  presented  his  ten- 
diamond,  50-year  service  emblem. 
The  presentation  was  made  by 
President  E.  G.  Roos  with  the  fol- 
lowing persons  present:  Charles 
MacKinnon,  J.  W.  Searles,  R.  C. 
Weaver,  E.  T.  Williams  and  Harold 
Damon. 

With  Charles  Kaiser  retiring 
on  August  1,  John  becomes  the 
Company’s  oldest  employee  in 
point  of  service. 

John  has  the  contentment  that 
comes  from  working  with  congen- 
ial people  over  a long  period.  Like 
many  other  “old  timers,”  he  can 
hardly  believe  that  50  years  have 
passed  since  he  first  came  here. 
He  remembers  it  vividly. 

“We  landed  in  Plymouth  on  July 
12.  That  was  a Sunday.  On  Tues- 
day my  father,  two  sisters  and  I 
applied  for  a job  at  the  Cordage. 
We  were  all  hired  and  we  all  start- 
ed to  work  the  next  day,  July  15, 
1903.” 

That  was  a Wednesday,  and  it 
was  again  on  Wednesday  that  he 
received  his  50-year  pin. 

John’s  first  job  was  in  No.  1 Sisal 
Room.  He  was  14  then.  Succeed- 
ing jobs  were  in  No.  1 Prepara- 
tion, balling  in  No.  2 Mill  for  about 
eight  years,  then  a transfer  to  No. 
3 Mill  where  he  worked  under  the 
late  Bill  Brewster  on  the  rope  and 
spinning  machines  and  instructing 
bailers. 

In  1912  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Four  Strand  Room  where  he 
worked  on  the  rope  machines  and 
as  an  oiler  for  eight  years.  In  1920 
the  late  Jake  Dries  asked  for  him 
to  work  in  the  Covering  Room 
where  he  has  been  since.  He  was 
made  a group  leader  twelve  years 
ago. 

You  can  hardly  walk  20  paces  in 
the  plant  without  running  into  one 
of  John’s  relatives.  A brother, 
Emil,  is  in  the  Tar  House.  His  son. 


John  Strassel  (right)  who  I 
ceived  his  50-year-service  emble 
from  President  E.  G.  Roos  la 
Wednesday.  ' 

Harold,  is  in  the  Machine  Sho 
while  Wendelyn,  Nick  and  Arsel 
Strassel  are  first  cousins.  T1 
many  other  Strassels  and  tl 
Kuhns  are  also  relatives. 

John  has  long  been  active  in  tl 
Alsace  Lorraine  Society,  is  a fc 
mer  president,  financial  secretar 
recording  secretary  and  treasure 
Right  now  he  keeps  the  books  f 
that  organization.  He  is  also 
member  of  the  Massachuset 
Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  and  tl 
Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Associ 
tion. 

He  is  a skilled  amateur  paint 
and  can  boast  that  since  he  h 
lived  at  his  house  on  Cherry  Stre 
he  has  never  had  to  hire  a painte 
white  - washer  or  paper  hangt 
Carpentry,  cabinet  - making  a: 
gardening  are  other  pastimes.  , 


The  man  who  wins  may  ha 
been  counted  out  several  timi 
but  he  didn’t  hear  the  referee. 
H.  E.  Jansen. 


It  will  help  you  to  get  on  if  y 
learn  to  get  on  with  other  peop 

f 


New  Sign 

Motorists,  particularly  truck 
drivers,  should  find  the  new 
sign  at  the  entrance  to  the  plant 
helpful  in  directing  them  to 
their  proper  destination.  In  the 
past,  trucks  have  often  come 
into  the  plant  as  far  as  the 
Main  Gate  and  then  had  to  go 
back  to  No.  3 Gate,  their  prop- 
er entrance.  The  new  sign, 
painted  by  Walter  “Bunny” 
Thom,  was  installed  on  July  14. 
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Have  You  Helped  Yourself 
To  Good  Reading  Lately? 


ir  reading  racks  continue  to 
■ a magnetic  attraction  for 
oyees  who  are  drawn  toward 
I by  the  interesting  and  helpful 
!rial  they  offer. 

lere  have  been  so  many  “sell- 
" of  late  that  orders  for  these 
liar  pieces  of  literature  have 
1 increased.  In  case  you’ve 
ed  any  of  the  recent  offerings, 
may  be  able  to  obtain  some 
le  back  numbers  at  the  Indus- 
Relations  Department.  Here 
check  list  of  recent  pieces; 

[AT  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  YOUR  BACK 

you’ve  ever  been  benched  be- 
;e  of  a backache,  you’ll  find 
folder  (a  reprint  from  Read- 
Digest)  of  special  interest.  The 
lan  spine  is  one  organ  of  the 
y which  always  talks  back 
n intended)  when  abused, 
e heed! 

CHANGING  TIMES 

1 two  issues  of  the  popular 
anging  Times,”  readers  have 
4ved  such  helpful  information 
IWhat  the  Boss  is  Looking  For; 
jn-Agers  Need  a Hand;  How  to 
uence  Your  Congressman;  How 
Get  More  For  Your  Money; 
V To  Be  a Good  Listener;  What 

1)o  With  Your  Savings;  The  In- 
ment  Contract;  The  Price  of 
|ee;  Car  Owners  Take  A Beat- 
[ and  The  Wife’s  Clothing  Bill. 

' CHECK  THAT  COLD! 

f you’re  ever  bothered  with 
ffles,  sneezes,  or  running 
hozzles  (and  who  isn’t?)  you’ll 

(lots  of  down-to-earth  infor- 
ion  on  avoiding  and  combating 
)ld  in  this  one. 


PLUMBING  CARE  AND  REPAIR 

You’ll  find  you  can  avoid  big 
plumber’s  bills  by  learning  how 
to  do  small  plumbing  jobs  your- 
self, such  as  thawing  frozen  pipes 
or  stopping  a leak.  You  don’t  have 
to  be  a drip  about  a clogged  drain 
with  this  handy  booklet. 

NOBODY  LOST  HIS  JOB 

Sure,  machines  are  doing  much 
of  the  work  that  was  once  done  by 
hand.  But  instead  of  people  losing 
jobs  because  of  machines,  they 
find  machines  create  new  jobs. 
Just  look  at  the  automobile,  for 
instance,  and  all  the  machines  that 
are  used  to  make  a car,  and  the 
many  people  employed  in  this  vast 
industry.  A “hand”  industry  is  a 
dying  — or  dead  — industry. 

HELPFUL  HINTS 
FOR  HOME  • MAKERS 

A handy  folder  full  of  money- 
saving, practical,  time  - saving 
hints  and  short  cuts. 

PLANTS  IN  THE  HOME 

Your  thumb  will  turn  chloro- 
phyll green  with  this  handy  little 
manual.  Well  illustrated,  it  tells 
in  easy  - to  - understand  language 
how  to  grow  plants  indoors. 

MEET  THE  NEW  CABINET 

Perhaps  you’d  like  to  know 
more  about  the  key  men  who  are 
helping  President  Eisenhower  to 
manage  our  government.  Here’s  a 
folder  with  brief  biographical  in- 
formation on  the  new  cabinet 
members. 

MEET  THE  BOSS 

Here’s  a quickie.  In  just  six 
short  paragraphs  you’ll  find  out 
who’s  boss  around  here.  In  case 
you  don’t  know,  it’s  the  Customer! 

ALL  ABOUT  MEAT 


Letters  Of  Thanks 

COMMONWEALTH  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Division  of  Employment  Security 
June  19,  1953 

Dear  Mr.  Roberts: 

On  behalf  of  the  Division  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  I wish  to  ex- 
press our  great  appreciation  of  the 
courtesies  extended  to  our  Manag- 
ers at  the  State-wide  Meeting  held 
in  your  auditorium  on  Thursday, 
June  18th. 

We  also  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Searles  for  his  interesting  talk  giv- 
en to  the  group  before  their  tour 
of  the  plant.  The  very  satisfactory 
arrangements  you  made  for  our  re- 
ception contributed  a great  deal  to 
make  it  a very  successful  meeting. 

My  personal  thanks  to  you  and 
Mr.  Searles  and  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(signed)  MERRILL  B.  WALKER, 
District  Superintendent 


Division  of  Employment  Security 

39  Court  Street,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

July  9,  1953 

Dear  Mr.  Roberts: 

May  I join  with  Mr.  Merrill  B. 
Walker,  District  Superintendent,  in 
thanking  you  for  making  our  State- 
wide Managers’  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day, June  18,  1953,  at  your  prem- 
ises, the  outstanding  success  that 
it  was. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  P.  H.  HARRINGTON, 
Manager 


Summer  Time  Is 
Outing  Time  . . . 

C.  I.  O.  OUTING 

Tickets  for  the  annual  outing 
of  the  Plymouth  Rock  Joint  Board, 
TWUA,  are  still  available  and  may 
be  obtained  from  committe  mem- 
bers or  from  the  local  CIO  office. 


MOW  TO  GET  THE  BREAKS 

!,ire  you  waiting  for  your  big 
iak  to  crash  the  big-time?  May- 
r that  sweepstakes  ticket  you 
4ight  a few  weeks  ago  will  pay 
1.  . . perhaps  a talent  scout  will 
Ich  you  in  action  and  pull  out 
liish  contract  for  your  signature, 
these  are  long  shots  — and 
easy  to  come  by.  You’ll  find 
t surest  “breaks”  are  those  you 
^ bring  about  yourself.  This  24- 
iige  booklet  gives  you  the  low- 
iiyn. 

WHAT  ABOUT  PROFITS? 

-"^ig  American  corporations  are 
|king  big  profits  — in  dollars. 
|t  how  do  these  profits  figure  out 
l-centage-wise?  Taking  all  the 
Inufacturing  corporations  in  the 
is.  in  a recent  ten-year  average, 
I find  that  it’s  less  than  5 cents 
I a dollar,  which,  percentage- 
fce,  is  less  than  5 per  cent.  Yet, 
derate  as  these  profits  are 
sy’re  used  to  create  more  jobs 
help  pay  to  run  the  government, 
cl  to  expand  industry.  A short 
son  in  economics. 

1A  FATHER’S  MESSAGE 
TO  OUR  NEW  PRESIDENT 

jlPerhaps  you  read  this  fine  ad- 
l/ss  by  the  President  of  the 
^lited  States  Rubber  Company 
lien  it  appeared  in  the  daily 
|wspapers.  If  you  haven’t  yet 
Sid  it,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
i|id  this  inspirational  address  by 

I American  father  to  our  new 
esident. 

lOME  FURNITURE  MAKING 

Whether  you’re  a champ  or  a 
ump  with  a chisel,  you’ll  get 
actical  information  from  this 
oklet.  It’s  fun  and  profitable  to 
like  things  you  can  use. 


Perhaps  you  like  yours  well 
done,  perhaps  you  like  it  rare. 
Whatever  way  you  like  it,  you 
always  want  the  best  for  your 
money.  This  booklet  will  help  you 
select  the  meat  your  family  likes, 
to  recognize  the  best  buys  at  the 
butcher’s. 

TAXATION:  THE  POWER  TO 
DESTROY  AMERICA’S  FUTURE 

Now  that  you’ve  just  completed 
your  annual  settling  up  with  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  Commonwealth,  you 
know  that  income  taxes  are  no 
joke.  Neither  are  the  hundreds  of 
other  kinds  of  taxes  which  are 
planted  in  the  cost  of  everything 
you  buy,  whether  it’s  bread  or  a 
new  Cadillac.  An  important  folder 
on  how  American  progress  is  be- 
ing taxed  away. 

THE  1953 

BASEBALL  HANDBOOK 

Play  Ball!  The  baseball  season 
is  on!  Perhaps  a box  score  is  as 
puzzling  to  you  as  Einstein’s  The- 
ory. You  can  get  in  the  know  with 
this  fine  handbook. 

PLYMOUTH  ROPE  WALK 

Plymouth  Rope  Walk,  the  mag- 
azine Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
issues  for  customers,  is  now  avail- 
able to  employees.  Published  quar- 
terly, Rope  Walk  contains  inter- 
esting articles  and  news  items 
about  distributors  and  users  of 
Plymouth  Products,  as  well  as  in- 
formation of  interest  to  the  trade 
about  Plymouth  Cordage.  Watch 
for  future  issues. 

WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  WANTS 

We  indicated  what  President  we 
wanted  last  November.  In  this  ar- 
ticle, President  Eisenhower  tells 
what  he  wants  of  us,  to  make  a 
better  America.  Here’s  food  for 
thought. 


The  outing  will  be  held  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  plant  vacation, 
August  2 beginning  at  10  a.m. 

A program  of  sports  and  dancing 
has  been  planned,  and  numerous 
prizes  will  be  awarded.  A chicken 
dinner  will  be  served  at  1 p.m.  The 
outing  will  again  be  held  at  Peter’s 
Grove  in  Kingston.  Essio  Besegai  of 
No.  1 Mill  is  general  chairman. 

MAINTENANCE  OUTING 

The  second  annual  outing  for 
members  of  the  Maintenance  De 
partment  and  the  Cordage  Fire 
Brigade  will  be  held  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, July  31,  at  6:30,  at  the  Sea- 
side Club  on  Forest  Avenue  Ex- 
tension. 

A regular  New  England  clam- 
bake will  be  served  and  there  will 
be  a full  sports  program.  Maurice 
Cash  and  Don  Tracy  are  in  charge. 


PRODUCTION,  KEY  TO 
PROGRESS 

Sure,  you  can  buy  more  than 
twice  as  much  with  what  you  earn 
today  as  your  father  could  35  years 
ago,  but  do  you  know  why?  It’s 
not  because  of  your  pay  raises  or 
because  of  government  hand-outs. 
It’s  simply  because  America  has 
learned  how  to  produce  more. 


FIND  OUT  IF  YOU  ARE  A 
NAGGER 

Who.  me?  You  promised  to  love, 
honor  and  obey  when  you  made  the 
trip  to  the  altar.  There’s  nothing 
in  the  marriage  vows  about  making 
over  your  better  half,  though.  If 
you’re  guilty  of  trying  to  improve 
him  (or  her),  chances  are  you’re 
a nagger,  and  this  booklet  is  def- 
initely for  you. 
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Job  of  the  Month  . . . 

OIL  ROOM 

Next  to  fiber,  the  most  impor- 
tant materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cordage  products  are 
the  various  oils,  emulsions  and 
treatments  which  we  apply  to 
our  ropes  and  twines. 

So  important  are  these  treat- 
ments that  an  entire  room  is  de- 
voted to  their  preparation.  The 
room  is  located  at  the  rear  of 
the  paint  shop  and  is  in  charge 
of  John  Merrill  on  one  shift  and 
Arthur  Goff  on  the  alternate 
shift. 

The  men  have  regular  “recipe 
books”  which  they  use  in  pre- 
paring mixtures  and  they  follow 
the  formulas  prescribed  in  the 
book  to  the  letter  in  mixing 
them.  There  are  six  pretty  well 
thumbed  sheets  which  they  use 
most  frequently.  These  give  the 
formulas  for  such  often  called 
for  treatments  as  those  used  in 
making  Ship  Brand  Manila 
Rope,  the  roping  for  reenforced 
paper.  Navy  Gray,  baler  twine, 
water  resistant  rope  and  tying 
twine  stainless  emulsion.  In  ad- 
dition they  have  other  more 
specialized  concoctions  for 
Stormline,  yacht  rope,  lariat, 
clothesline,  rib  line  and  the  nu- 
merous other  products  we  manu- 
facture. 

Where  you  probably  buy  oil  by 
the  quart  for  your  car  and  in 
even  smaller  quantities  for  use 
about  the  house,  Plymouth  Cord- 
age buys  oil  by  the  tank  car. 
This  is  pumped  directly  from 
our  huge  storage  tanks  to  the 
Oil  Room  by  the  operator  as 
needed,  just  by  turning  a faucet. 

Your  wife’s  electric  mixer  has 
nothing  on  the  mixers  in  the  Oil 
Room.  Here  they  have  electric 
stirrers,  air  stirrers  and  some 
driven  by  belts.  After  the  mix- 
ing is  complete,  the  emulsion 
usually  has  to  be  heated  to  tem- 


John  Merrill  keeps  close  watch 
and  record  of  temperatures  of 
emulsions  as  they  are  heated  in 
the  Oil  Room. 

peratures  varying  according  to 
formula.  Mixing  tanks  are  steam 
heated  with  coils  or  steam  jack- 
ets. The  treatment  is  generally 
cooled  to  around  100  degrees  be- 
fore it  is  used. 

Eleven  different  tanks  are 
used  in  the  preparation  of  treat- 
ments. These  vary  in  capacity 
from  300  to  900  gallons.  In  ad- 
dition. there  are  numerous  other 
receptacles  used.  Pipes  lead 
right  from  several  of  these  tanks 
to  the  mill  or  department  where 
the  treatment  is  used. 

Formulas  are  generally  pre- 
pared by  our  Laboratory  and 
are  frequently  revised.  John 
Merrill  has  worked  here  continu- 
ously since  1946  and  became  an 
oil  room  operator  in  1947  while 
Arthur  Goff’s  service  dates  back 
to  1947  and  he  entered  the  oil 
room  in  1951. 


Fuel  For  Bonfire 

Cordage  employees  who  went  to 
see  the  giant  Night-Before-the- 
Fourth  bonfire  at  Stephen’s  Field 
saw  a lot  of  Cordage  scrap  lumber 
go  up  in  flames.  The  Maintenance 
Department  saw  this  community 
event  as  a good  way  to  dispose  of 
a lot  of  waste  crates,  lumber  and 
other  miscellaneous  pieces  of  tim- 
ber. Three  big  truckloads  were 
contributed. 


Cordage  Club  Closed 
For  Two  Weeks 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  will 
be  closed  for  two  weeks  beginning 
July  20  until  August  3 during  which 
time  the  club  steward  will  have 
his  annual  vacation. 

It  will  reopen  on  August  3 and 
remain  open  during  the  period 
when  the  plant  is  on  vacation, 
thereby  permitting  employee  mem- 
bers to  enjoy  the  club’s  facilities 
while  they  are  on  vacation. 


Photo  Courtesy  WELL.\N1)  CORIiACE  .NEWS 


WELLAND  ADVENTURE — Our  plant  at  Welland,  Ontario,  took  advan- 
tage of  a local  showing  of  the  movie  “The  Plymouth  Adventure,”  the 
story  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  tell  movie  goers  that  the  locale  of  the  picture 
was  “Plymouth,  Mass  . . . the  Home  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany.” Our  Welland  plant  arranged  for  a display  of  coils  of  manila 
and  nylon  rope  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre.  Ernie  Bailey  (left)  and 
Crossley  Davy  (right)  set  the  display  up  and  are  shown  explaining 
rope  construction  to  Jack  Knight  (center),  theatre  manager. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


Fishing  Derby  To 
Be  Held  Here  Aug.  15 

So  popular  was  the  fishing  derby 
held  at  Mill  Pond  last  year  that  it 
is  being  repeated  this  year.  The 
date  for  the  event  is  August  15  and 
the  time  is  10a.m. 

The  contest  is  open  to  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  4 and  16. 
Several  priaes  will  be  awarded  in 
the  various  classes  for  competition 
which  include  4 to  8 years,  9 to  12 
years,  and  13  to  16  years.  The  two 
grand  prizes  will  consist  of  fresh 
water  fishing  outfits  for  both  the 
boy  and  girl  catching  the  largest 
fish  in  the  derby.  Don  Tracy  of  our 
Maintenance  Department  and  Wal- 
ter B.  Haskell  are  co-chairmn.  The 
rodeo  is  the  fifth  annual  event  and 
is  sponsored  by  the  Town  of  Plym- 
outh. 

Boys  and  girls  planning  to  enter 
the  contest  should  fill  in  the  entry 
blank  below  and  mail  or  leave  it  at 
the  following  points; 

Editor,  Plymouth  Cordage  News; 
Donald  Tracy,  Maintenance  De- 
partment; Walter  B.  Haskell,  Old 
Colony  Memorial;  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department. 


Zangheri  — Morton 

The  marriage  is  announced  of 
Miss  Marie  Morton,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Marie  Darsch,  of  Kennedy 
road.  Kingston,  and  the  late  John 
Darsch,  former  foreman  in  No.  3 
Mill,  to  Mario  Zangheri,  of  the 
Rope  Room,  son  of  Mrs.  Louisa 
Zangheri,  of  Forest  Avenue. 

The  wedding  took  place  on  Satur- 
day, July  4,  and  was  performed  by 
Rev.  Edwin  T.  Anthony,  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrimage.  Bru- 
no Zangheri  was  his  brother’s  best 
man  and  Mrs.  Grace  Zinsius,  aunt 
of  the  bride,  was  matron-of-honor. 

The  couple  have  returned  from 
a wedding  trip  and  will  make  their 
home  on  South  Spooner  Street  in 
a house  recently  purchased  from 
the  Company  and  last  occupied  by 
William  Fohrder  and  the  late  Frank 
Govoni. 


The  taxes  we  pay  in  these  days 
of  enormous  spending  by  the  gov- 
ernment are  costing  each  of  us 
more  than  the  food  we  eat,  ac- 
cording to  the  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  America,  Inc. 


ANNUAL  FISHING  RODEO 

ENTRY  BLANK 

August  15,  1953  10;00  a.m. 

Mill  Pond,  Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

PARENT’S  CONSENT 

(Signature  Necessary) 


What’s  In  A Name? 


It  shouldn’t  happen  to  a rat! 
This  tied-up  rodent,  in  case  you 
haven’t  guessed,  represents  rat- 
line, a rope  which  is  usually 
made  of  tarred  hemp.  Original- 
ly used  as  a transverse  rope  at- 
tached to  the  shrouds  of  old 
sailing  vessels,  ratlines  formed 
a rope  ladder  which  sailors 
used  to  climb  the  masthead. 
Ratlines  are  now  used  mostly 
as  heaving  lines. 


Here  are  some  uses  for  rope 
you  probably  never  thought  of! 
Can  you  guess  the  names  of  the 
ropes  which  are  suggested  by 
these  cartoons? 

Here’s  a rope  which  toes  the 
mark!  You’d  have  better  use 
for  a tow  rope  if  you  kept  it  in 
the  trunk  of  your  car  or  in  your 
boat  for  emergency  tow  use,  to 
draw  or  pull  another  vehicle 
or  craft. 


Your  betrothed  probably 
wouldn’t  appreciate  a wedding 
band  of  manila  rope,  but 
youngsters  (and  oldsters,  too) 
enjoy  a game  of  ring  toss  with 
the  rings  made  of  rope.  Ring 
Toss  Rope  is  a special  con- 
struction, and  is  usually  made 
in  the  V2-inch  or  9/16-inch  size 
in  eitljer  manila  or  sisal.  It  is 
generally  supplied  to  game 
manufacturers  who  make  it  in- 
to rings  or  quoits. 


Avoid  “Highway  j 

Hypnosis”  In 
Vacation  Travel 

Many  vacation  bound  employees 
will  be  traveling  one  or  more  of 
the  country’s  newer  super  high- 
ways for  the  first  time  this  sum- 
mer. 

These  drivers  will  soon  discov- 
er the  thrill  of  covering  long  dis- 
tances in  a short  time  at  higher 
speeds.  But  many  of  them  wiU 
also  discover  a deadly  driving  haz- 
ard that  has  already  claimed  a 
number  of  lives.  It’s  called  “high- 
way hypnosis.” 

According  to  the  American  Mu- 
tual Liability  Insurance  Company, 
this  is  a new  driving  menace  and 
is  a sort  of  “wide  awake”  sleep 
induced  by  the  monotony  of  travel- 
ing long,  level  ribbons  of  roadway 
where  the  driver  has  little  to  do 
but  stare  straight  ahead  while  his 
car  eats  up  the  miles.  The  swish 
of  passing  cars  and  the  steady 
purr  of  the  motor  complete  the 
process  of  drugging  the  senses,  to 
a point  where  it  is  often  impos- 
sible for  the  driver  to  meet  a 
sudden  emergency. 

The  Institute  offers  the  following 
suggestions  for  safer  super  high- 
way travel: 

Do  not  fall  into  the  habit  of  fol- 
lowing the  car  ahead  blindly.  Be 
prepared  for  a sudden  stop  or  a 
change  of  pace. 

Change  your  rate  of  speed  fre- 
quently. This  helps  to  prevent  the 
senses  from  becoming  sluggish 
and  aids  in  releasing  physical  ten- 
sion. 

Take  a short  rest  stop,  every  fif- 
ty miles  or  so.  Coffee,  a light 
snack,  or  a brisk  stretch  and  stroll 
will  help  to  ward  off  driving  hyp- 
nosis and  fatigue. 

Keep  plenty  of  fresh  air  circulat- 
ing through  the  car. 

If  your  mind  becomes  sluggish 
or  you  feel  drowsy,  turn  on  the 
car  radio,  or  converse  with  fellow 
passengers.  However,  never  per- 
mit your  attention  to  wander  from 
the  serious  business  of  driving. 

Be  prepared  to  act  quickly  in  any 
driving  emergency.  Remem- 
ber that  the  faster  traffic  tempo  of 
super  highways  may  allow  you  on- 
ly seconds  in  which  to  avert  a 
tragedy. 

Finally,  when  you  leave  the  su- 
per highway,  slow  down  immedi- 
ately to  the  speed  that  is  safe  for 
the  type  of  by-road  on  which  you 
then  find  yourself. 


Farewell  Parties 

TVo  of  the  ladies  who  are  retiring 
on  August  1 were  given  a joint  fare- 
well party  by  sixty  of  their  co-work- 
ers  on  July  1 at  Mary  Hackett’s  in 
D u X b u r y.  Guests-of-honor  were 
Elizabeth  Holmes  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Department  and  Sarah  Wallen 
of  the  Medical  Department.  Each 
was  presented  a bouquet  with  40 
one-doUar  biUs  pinned  to  them  and 
in  addition  Miss  Wallen  was  pre- 
sented an  automatic  toaster  and 
Miss  Holmes  a cameo  pin. 

On  Wednesday,  July  15,  Miss  Wal- 
len was  given  another  farewell 
party  at  the  Monponsett  Hotel  when 
she  was  presented  with  a Stafford 
China  clock  from  the  employees  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  building, 
Peggy  McLean,  the  nurses  and  Dr. 
Curtin.  She  received  a lovely  cor- 
sage of  red  roses  from  Miss  Ur- 
quhart,  former  co-worker  of  Miss 
Wallen  in  the  Medical  Department, 
who  is  summering  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  consequently  was  unable  to  at- 
tend. 

Present  at  this  gathering  were 
Bertha  Lawday,  Ethel  Smith,  Ag- 
nes Davis,  Peggy  McLean,  Betty 
Chandler,  Evelyn  Zammarchi,  and 
Dorothy  Ziegengeist,  our  new 
nurse. 


July,  19!l_ 


Shrimp  fishermen  hang  nets,  using  Ship  Brand  Manila  Re-enforci 
Net  Rope.  The  rope  is  used  around  the  outer  edges  of  the  net.  The; 
pictures  were  taken  by  John  Durgin  on  his  recent  trip. 


Checks  Performance  Of  New  Wire  Reenforced  ^ 
Net  Rope  On  Shrimping  Trip 


Industrious  shrimp  fishermen 
who  take  to  their  boats  every  day 
in  search  of  that  tasty  shellfish  find 
Plymouth’s  new  Ship  Brand  Manila 
Wire  Reenforced  Net  Rope  an  aid 
in  hanging  their  nets,  was  the  re- 
port of  John  Durgin  following  a re- 
cent trip  with  the  shrimpers  down 
the  south  Atlantic  Coast. 

He  received  a number  of  sugges- 
tions from  them  as  to  how  we 
might  improve  the  rope  even  fur- 
ther, suggestions  which  are  now 
under  consideration.  He  talked 
with  net  makers,  dealers,  fleet 
owners  and  the  fishermen  them- 
selves to  learn  how  the  rope  was 
being  used  and  how  satisfactory  it 
is. 

Shrimping  in  the  Atlantic  area,  i 
although  a relatively  new  industry, 
is  a big  one,  since  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  new  prize  beds.  Thou- 
sands of  fishermen  have  gone  into 
it  on  varying  scales  ranging  from 
small  $1500  shrimp  boats  to  fancy 
jobs  running  to  around  $20,000  or 
$30,000.  Crews  are  small,  catches 
good,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. That’s  why  the  fishermen 
demand  net  ropes  which  will  per- 
form well. 

Mr.  Durgin  visited  shrimp  boats 
working  out  of  New  Bern,  North 
Carolina:  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina; and  Fernandina,  Florida.  He 
saw  exactly  how  net  ropes  are 
used.  Shrimp  boats  are  equipped 
with  two  large  nets  (one  a spare) 
and  a small  “try”  net  which  they 
lower  in  advance  of  the  larger  net 
to  “try”  the  area.  It’s  on  the  large 
nets  where  the  net  rope  sees  rough 
duty,  particularly  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  net  which  scrapes  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  Nets  average 
30  feet  to  90  feet  wide,  use  from 
100  to  200  feet  of  rope  per  net  to 
line  the  mouth  of  the  net.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  net  retain  its 


The  day’s  work  done,  the  nets  & 
hung  to  dry.  One  of  the  princii 
advantages  of  wire  re-enforced  il 
rope  is  that  the  rope  does  ) 
stretch  or  shrink  as  it  becomes  w 


shape  in  the  water.  The  wire 
enforced  net  rope  offers  the  advr 
tages  that  it  does  not  stretch 
shrink  either  when  wet  or  dry  e\ 
after  repeated  use.  This  saves 
hanging  time.  The  wire  re, 
forcement  also  gives  increa; 
strength  to  the  rope. 

Arrangements  for  Jack  to 
aboard  the  shrimp  boats  W' 
made  through  three  of  our  disti 
utors,  Carolina  Rubber  and  Sup 
of  New  Bern,  North  Carolina;  H 
wood  Supply  Company,  Chariest 
South  Carolina;  and  Stand 
Hardware  Company  of  Fernanda 
Florida. 

On  his  return  trip  he  stopped 
a granite  quarry  at  Colum) 
South  Carolina,  to  study  the  i 
formance  of  our  drilling  cable, 
other  visit  was  paid  to  the  Paci 
cotton  mills  in  South  Carolina' 
see  transmission  rope  at  work. 


RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTIN: 

Edward  Costa  returned  to  work 
on  June  15  after  being  out  for  ten 
weeks  recuperating  from  a bursitis 
operation. 


The  railroad  track  adjoining  |(] 
9 Warehouse  platform  was  usee  N 
June  17  for  the  first  time  since  P 
cement  platform  was  rebuilt,  u 
The  SS  “POSSEHL”  docked  h 
the  evening  of  June  22  with  a c£  m 
of  Haitian  Sisal.  She  sailed  twe 
four  hours  later.  i 


Plymouth  ]\ylon  Towline  Helps  Tow  Mile-Lon^  \: 
Train  Of  Barges  Across  Atlantic 


A Plymouth  Nylon  Towline  re- 
cently participated  in  the  first 
trans-Atlantic  barge  tow  since 
World  War  II  when  it  helped  tow 
three  barges  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  to  La  PalUce, 
France. 

The  Kevin  Moran,  143-foot,  1900- 
horse-power,  diesel-electric  tug  of 
the  Moran  Towing  and  Transporta- 
tion Company,  towed  the  barges  and 
completed  the  eastbound  crossing 
in  2iy2  days.  The  tug  used  two  ny- 
lon and  one  wire  hawser  during  the 


haul.  ’The  nylon  hawser  which  L 
Plymouth’s,  was  8y2-inch  circ 
ference.  According  to  C a p t r., 
James  L.  Barrow,  39,  master  oi  1: 
tug,  the  elasticity  of  nylon  m;  i 
it  more  advantageous  than  ' (Jo 
hawsers  for  ocean  tows.  tfe 

As  they  approached  the  Euro)  fe 
coast,  foreign-flag  vessels  ve  fc; 
dangerously  close  to  view 
strange  train  of  vessels  in  oif** 
transit,  Capt.  Barrow  reported,  fij 
“train”  measured  5,800  feet  i Us 
stem  to  stern.  jSe 
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Retirement  is  a period  of  life  to  which  every  Plymouth  Cordage  man 
A woman  can  look  forward.  To  many  of  us,  this  date  is  in  the  distant 
fpre.  To  others,  it’s  just  around  the  corner. 

I To  thirty  of  our  co-workers  it  will  become  a reality  on  August  1.  They 
7I  first  enjoy  a two  weeks’  vacation  before  their  retirement  officially 
it[ins  and  consequently  they  left  us  on  July  17. 

j I These  thirty  men  and  women  have  worked  a total  of  955  years  in  con- 
uious  service,  although  in  many  cases  they  had  piled  up  additional  years 
obrior  interrupted  service.  This  is  an  average  of  32  years,  a commendable 
eprd. 

We  like  to  think  of  retirement,  not  as  the  end  of  anything,  but  rather  as 
lange  from  the  active  daily  routine  of  being  regularly  on  the  job,  to  a 
of  carefree  leisure  which  has  been  worked  for  and  earned.  For  those 
D prepare  for  it,  retirement  is  the  best  part  of  a life  well  lived. 

To  you  who  are  leaving  us,  think  of  the  many  hobbies,  trips  and  other 


Retiring  Co-workers! 

pastimes  you  have  wanted  to  take  up  but  put  off  with  the  observation,  “If  I 
only  had  the  time  to  ...  ” Now  you  have  that  time. 

Through  your  membership  in  the  Company’s  Retirement  Plan,  to 
which  each  of  you  has  contributed  regularly  for  the  past  five  years  and  to 
which  the  Company  has  contributed  a larger  sum,  you  have  built  for 
yourselves  a fund  which,  together  with  Social  Security,  will  be  paid  to  you 
for  the  rest  of  your  lives,  guaranteeing  you  some  measure  of  financial 
security. 

We  who  are  still  working  for  that  goal  which  you  have  now  achieved 
will  miss  having  you  around  as  often  as  we  have  in  the  past.  We  will 
remember  you  and  recall  the  things  you  did  and  said.  We  will  envy  you 
your  life  of  ease  and  we  will  try  to  follow  the  good  examples  you  have  set 
for  us. 

We  wish  you  all  many  years  of  health  and  happiness  in  which  to  enjoy 
your  release  from  active  duty.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  luck  and  success 
you  so  richly  deserve  will  be  yours  in  the  years  ahead. 


, ' . 


CHARLES  KAISER 


■'ith  Charles  Kaiser’s  retire- 
Kt,  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
es  its  present  longest  service 
Ijloyee.  The  noteworthy  record 
1 1 years  of  continuous  service 
l^been  achieved  by  Charlie  who 
|ie  here  on  May  26,  1902.  He 
a 14  years  old  then. 

1 his  early  years  here  he 
oced  in  the  Preparation  Room, 
C3  Room,  Rope  Walk  and  Head 
jse.  In  1904  he  was  offered  a 
tin  the  Machine  Shop  where  he 
1:  been  since. 

Liarlie  used  to  play  ball  on  the 
jlage  ball  team.  He  was  also  in- 
kted  in  boating  and  owned 
re  boats  on  which  he  did  con- 
pj*able  deep  sea  fishing.  Al- 
Ijgh  he  has  given  up  his  boats. 
1 'les  is  still  interested  in  the 
P Another  hobby  is  bocci  and  a 
Ijyears  ago  he  raised  pigeons. 
||’  served  as  a member  of  the 
On  p a n y Fire  Department  for 
By  years,  an  activity  he  gave  up 
||  two  years  ago. 

Carlie  used  to  be  quite  a trav- 
s and  has  seen  a lot  of  these 
a'jd  States.  He  hopes  to  do 
O'  traveling  now  that  he  has 
O'  free  time  at  his  disposal, 
lile  of  his  brothers  work  here: 
T in  the  Pipe  Shop,  Joseph  in 
3JI  Machine  Shop,  and  Walter  in 
e lope  Room.  A sister,  Victoria 
ajnond.  works  in  No.  2 Mill. 

lie’s  son,  Emil  Charles,  is  in 
e llectric  Shop. 

F.l  makes  his  home  on  North 
'd  ler  Street  in  a four-family 
u • he  purchased  recently  from 
qi  bmpany. 


HAROLD  P.  SEARS 


Harold  P.  Sears,  third  oldest  em- 
ployee in  point  of  service,  leaves 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  after 
more  than  48  years  of  service. 

Coming  here  in  July,  1905,  after 
his  graduation  from  Plymouth 
High  School,  as  an  office  boy,  Har- 
old soon  learned  telegraphy  and 
served  as  the  Company’s  telegraph 
operator  for  many  years.  The  tele- 
graph machine  was  then  located  in 
the  Purchasing  Department  and  he 
soon  became  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails connected  with  buying  mate- 
rial and  supplies  to  keep  the  plant 
in  operation.  He  became  head  of 
the  department  in  1922  and  has 
since  been  recognized  as  the  Com- 
pany’s purchasing  agent. 

Harold’s  outside  interests  run 
chiefly  to  yachting  and  there  is 
scarcely  a time  when  he  isn’t  build- 
ing or  repairing  a boat.  He  served 
as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Reg- 
istrars for  a number  of  years  and 
has  long  been  a member  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Harold  makes  his  home  on  Bay 
View  Avenue.  He  has  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  A handsome 
Dalmatian  is  another  important 
member  of  the  family. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  . . . 

That  if  you  retire  before  age  65, 
you  may  choose  to  adjust  your  in- 
come from  the  Plan  to  provide  ap- 
proximately the  same  total  income 
before  and  after  you  become  eligi- 
ble by  increasing  your  early  re- 
tirement income  before  age  65  and 
decreasing  it  after  Social  Security 
payments  start? 


ELIZABETH  P.  HOLMES 


Elizabeth  P.  Holmes,  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company’s  longest  serv- 
ice employee  among  the  fair  sex, 
takes  leave  of  the  Advertising  De- 
partment where  she  has  spent  her 
entire  45  years  and  four  months 
with  the  Company. 

While  it  has  always  been  with 
the  Advertising  Department,  Beth 
hasn’t  found  her  desk  in  the  same 
place  over  the  years.  She  has 
been  in  practically  every  office  on 
the  three  floors  of  the  Main  Office 
building.  For  a few  years  she  was 
in  the  Tar  House.  Her  last  move 
was  up  in  the  Harris  Hall  build- 
ing where  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment is  now  located.  But  wherev- 
er her  desk  has  been,  Beth  has  al- 
ways been  at  it  promptly  at  8 a.m. 

You  can  count  on  your  fingers 
(just  one  hand,  please)  the  differ- 
ent times  she  has  been  on  the  ab- 
sentee list.  There  was  the  time 
her  doctor  decided  she  didn’t  need 
her  appendix  any  longer.  There 
was  another  time  when  an  ankle 
didn’t  support  her  in  the  manner 
to  which  she  was  accustomed. 
And  that's  about  it.  Touches  of 
flu  or  grippe  (Beth  doesn't  know 
it  by  its  new  handle  of  “virus”) 
she  never  bothered  to  recognize 
as  sufficient  excuse  to  stay  home. 

If  all  the  “Useful  Knots  and 
How  to  Tie  Them”  booklets  she 
has  mailed  out  were  stacked  in 
one  pile,  there  probably  wouldn’t 
be  enough  rope  around  here  to  tie 
them  up.  Her  other  duties  have 
included  stenograohy,  handling 
mailing  lists,  running  the  various 
machines  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment has  installed  over  the  years. 


AMBROSE  MALAGUTI 


In  the  minds  of  his  many  friends, 
Ambrose  Malaguti  and  music  are 
synonymous.  And  there’s  consider- 
able justice  in  such  an  association. 
A skilled  musician,  he  has  played 
in  and  directed  many  bands,  past 
and  present,  among  them  the  for- 
mer Cordage  Band,  the  American 
Legion  Band,  the  Coast  Guard 
Band  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Band.  His  favorite  instru- 
ment is  the  baritone,  although  he 
plays  others. 

For  more  than  15  years  Ambrose 
taught  playing  and  his  long  list  of 
former  students  number  many 
skilled  musicians,  perhaps  the 
most  noted  of  whom  is  Andy  Bag- 
ni,  for  many  years  first  saxophon- 
ist in  Vaughan  Monroe’s  orchestra. 

Ambrose  came  to  work  here  in 
1908.  Practically  all  of  his  45 
years  here  have  been  de'oted  to 
jenny  spinning  machines,  in  No.  1 
and  3 Mills.  At  one  time  he  served 
as  a spinning  foreman,  and  more 
recently  he  has  been  a yarn  weigh- 
er and  spinning  machine  fixer. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  the  Garibaldi  and  the 
Christoforo  Columbo  Clubs.  He  has 
lived  in  a Company-owned  house  at 
231  Standish  Avenue,  for  40  years, 
a house  he  purchased  from  the 
Com.pany  a few  years  ago. 


and  other  clerical  duties. 

Her  favorite  pastime  is  “Just 
going!”  With  her  love  for  travel- 
ing, the  coming  years  of  leisure 
will  undoubtedly  find  Beth.  . . just 
going  somewhere. 


JOHN  MARSHALL 

If  all  the  years  that  John  Marsh- 
all has  worked  for  Plymouth  Cord- 
age were  added  up,  they  would 
reach  the  impressive  total  of  46. 
But  this  was  interrupted  service, 
broken  by  a short  period  during 
which  he  moved  to  Somerville  and 
worked  in  that  city. 

His  continuous  service  dates  back 
to  1912.  Most  of  the  succeeding  41 
years  were  spent  in  reeling  in  the 
Ropewalk  and  when  that  old  build- 
ing was  torn  down  recently  he  con- 
tinued reeling  in  the  Head  House. 
He  has  also  done  considerable 
splicing. 

A faithful  church-goer,  John  has 
long  been  active  in  the  many  ac- 
tivities sponsored  by  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society  of  that  church. 
He  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus for  20  years,  recently  drop- 
ping his  membership.  John  was 
also  a member  of  Company  D for 
nine  years  and  saw  service  on  the 
Mexican  border. 

John  and  his  wife  have  an  apart- 
ment in  the  house  on  Atlantic  Street 
which  is  owned  by  their  daughter 
and  son-in-law  and  he  plans  to 
spend  time  in  work  around  this 
house  as  well  as  that  of  another 
daughter,  Florence,  in  West  Hano- 
ver. Florence’s  parents  - in  - law 
own  a 48-acre  farm  at  Milford, 
New  Hampshire,  and  John  is  look- 
ing forward  to  spending  more  time 
there  than  he  has  been  able  to  in 
the  past. 
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SARAH  WALLEN 


RICHARD  ELDRIDGE 


Perhaps  the  best  known  to  the 
most  employees  among  the  current 
retirees  is  Sarah  Wallen  of  our 
Medical  Department  as  there  is 
hardly  an  employee  who  has  not 
had  the  occasion  to  require  her 
services. 

“Wally,”  as  she  is  known  to  her 
close  friends,  came  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  in  1921.  She  trained  at 
Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital 
and  was  serving  as  supervisor  of 
the  operating  room  of  what  is  now 
the  Roger  Williams  Hospital  in 
Providence  when  she  decided  to 
enter  industrial  nursing  here. 

In  her  32  years  here  she  has  come 
to  know  not  only  the  employees  but 
also  members  of  their  families, 
having  become  acquainted  with 
them  through  her  district  nursing 
duties.  In  her  early  years  here,  it 
was  a more  common  practice  than 
it  is  today  for  babies  to  be  born 
at  home.  Miss  Wallen  helped  bring 
many  of  them  into  the  world  and 
has  seen  them  grow  up  and  some 
of  them  become  employees  of 
Plymouth  Cordage. 

Illnesses  often  lead  to  other  prob- 
lems and  she  has  been  called  upon 
frequently  by  people  in  the  com- 
munity for  assistance  beyond  that 
involved  in  her  profession.  They 
always  found  her  a sympathetic  lis- 
tener to  their  particular  problems 
and  willing  to  help  all  possible. 

She  has  treated  victims  of  indus- 
trial accidents,  large  and  small,  go- 
ing to  the  scene  of  the  accident  in 
the  plant  if  required.  More  fre- 
quently. she  has  administered  aid 
to  the  dozens  of  patients  who  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment daily  for  medical  assist- 
ance. 

Miss  Wallen  has  served  as  a di- 
rector of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  almost  from  its  start. 
Her  familiarity  and  close  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  served  by  Credit 
Union  have  made  her  a valuable 
member  of  the  Credit  Committee. 

Her  interests  outside  the  Com- 
pany include  membership  in  the 
Order  of  Eastern  Star  which  she 
served  as  Matron  in  1939,  and 
painting.  Professional  affiliations 
include  the  State  Nursing  Associa- 
tion and  the  Hospital  Alumni 
Association. 


LUCY  B.  MILLER 


Richard  Eldridge  came  here  in 
1918  during  World  War  I to  help 
with  our  accounting  problems 
when  our  Accounting  Department 
ranks  were  depleted  by  loss  of  men 
to  the  service.  His  work  here  has 
always  been  with  that  department 
and  his  knowledge  of  accounting 
and  finance  have  been  invaluable 
to  the  Company,  as  have  been  his 
complete  trustworthiness  and  loy- 
alty. He  has  served  as  a director 
in  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union  for  many  years. 

In  spite  of  his  numerous  duties 
and  activities  here,  Dick  has  man- 
aged to  find  time  for  an  unusual 
amount  of  community  activities, 
and  has  served  on  a number  of 
committees  and  boards.  He  has 
been  re-elected  repeatedly  to  the 
Boards  of  Water  Commissioners 
and  Cemetery  Commissioners,  and 
still  serves  on  both.  Prior  to  com- 
ing to  work  here  he  was  Town  Ac- 
countant for  the  Town  of  Plymouth 
for  many  years. 

Dick  comes  by  this  community 
activity  naturally  as  he  is  the  son 
of  the  late  William  T.  “Skipper” 
Eldridge  who  was  prominent  in 
town  affairs,  having  long  served  on 
the  Boards  of  Selectmen  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Dick  was  among  the  first  to  ar- 
rive in  the  morning  and  could  often 
be  found  at  his  desk  after  5 p.m. 
when  the  need  arose. 


“A  chance  to  do  things  I’ve 
missed  doing”  is  what  retirement 
spells  for  Lucy  B.  Miller  of  No.  2 
Mill. 

“I’ll  have  a chance  to  enjoy  my 
home  and  flowers,  take  care  of  my 
husband  and  dog,  do  some  house- 
work I’ve  fallen  behind  on  and  per- 
haps do  a little  canning,”  she  add- 
ed. 


He  owns  an  attractive  home  on 
Bay  View  Avenue  and  for  many 
years  he  has  summered  at  Great 
South  Pond  where  he  hopes  to 
spend  even  more  time  when  he  is 
retired. 


Lucy  has  been  out  on  the  sick 
list  for  quite  a while,  following  two 
major  operations.  She  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  come  back  first  be- 
fore retiring  “because  I've  missed 
the  girls  I used  to  work  with,”  but 
the  doctor  ordered  otherwise. 

Lucy  has  worked  here  continuous- 
ly since  1946,  always  in  No.  2 Mill, 
but  she  had  also  worked  here  prior 
to  that  from  1943  to  1945  in  No.  1 
Mill  and  the  Head  House. 

A former  Bostonian,  she  has  kept 
up  her  connections  with  the  Bay 
City  through  the  Philathea-Barach- 
ias  class  of  which  she  is  still  an 
active  member.  At  one  time  she 
was  a vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  that  organization. 

She  is  a member  of  the  Federat- 
ed Church  of  Kingston  and  now  that 
she  has  more  time  to  herself,  she 
hopes  to  get  into  church  work  and 
join  its  organizations. 

Lucy  lives  on  Keen  Avenue  in 
Kingston  in  an  attractive  setting  of 
trees,  bushes  and  lovely  flowers, 
most  of  them  of  her  own  cultiva- 
tion. 


BID  YOU  KNOW 


That  the  Retirement  Plan  per- 
nits  early  i-etirement  at  your  own 
■equest  on  the  first  of  any  month 
vithin  five  years  before  your  nor- 
Tial  retirement  date?  In  this  case, 
rou  will  receive  a retirement  in- 
come based  on  your  service  up  to 
the  time  of  your  early  retirement, 
with  payments  beginning  at  normal 
retiflement  date.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
you  may  choose  at  any  time  be- 
tween early  retirement  and  normal 
retirement  to  receive  a reduced 
retirement  income  beginning  on  the 
first  of  any  month  you  specify. 


with  his  parents  in  Portugal. 

He  is  a familiar  figure  around  the 
plant  and  it  is  perhaps  his  flowing 
and  carefully  tended  mustache 
which  distinguishes  him  most. 

Away  from  the  plant,  he  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  farming,  owns 
a fairly  large  area  of  land  on  Nick’s 
Rock  Road  on  which  he  has  an  ex- 
tensive vegetable  and  flower  gar- 
den. In  addition,  he  raises  chick- 
ens and  turkeys.  He  owns  his  own 
home  on  Nick’s  Rock  Road  and  to 
this  he  recently  added  a summer 
house  which  he  likes  to  retire  to 
occasionally  “to  get  away  from  it 
all.” 

Mariano  is  a member  of  the 
Young  America  Club.  He  has  four 
daughters  and  several  grandchil- 
dren. 


ROBERT  VOLK 

Robert  Volk  has  worked  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  con- 
tinuously since  1923.  His  first  job 
was  in  No.  1 Rope  Room  and  a 
short  time  later  he  obtained  the  job 
of  caretaker  of  the  Seaside  Bath- 
house owned  by  the  Company.  Al- 
ways fond  of  the  sea,  this  new  re- 
sponsibility was  to  Bob’s  liking. 
While  passing  out  bathing  suits 
( people  rented  suits  in  those 
days — it  was  an  almost  unheard  of 
luxury  to  own  a bathing  suit)  and 
maintaining  order  at  the  beach. 
Bob  kept  a weather  eye  peeled  on 
the  bathers  to  see  that  no  one  was 
in  trouble.  The  nearest  thing  to  an 
accident  was  when  Bob’s  own 
daughter,  Katherine,  swallowed  wa- 
ter and  went  under.  Dad  went  to 
the  rescue. 

Bob  has  been  in  No.  2 Mill  since 
1927.  His  most  recent  job  has  been 
as  custodian  of  No.  2 Mill  cafete- 
ria. 

Bob’s  chief  outside  interests  have 
been  in  the  out  of  doors.  Hunting 
and  fishing,  which  are  plentiful  in 
this  community,  consume  much  of 
his  spare  time.  An  ardent  baseball 
fan.  he  is  pretty  hep  at  batting  av- 
erages of  big  league  players  and 
you  can  always  enter  into  a heated 
discussion  with  him  on  the  foibles 
of  the  Red  Sox.  Bob  used  to  be  a 
baseball  player  himself  in  bygone 
days. 

With  these  sports  interests,  to- 
gether with  his  home,  church  and 
clubs.  Bob  expects  to  be  kept  oc- 
cupied in  the  years  ahead.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Seaside  Club,  the 
Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  and  the 
Holy  Name  Society.  Then  he  has  a 
son  down  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
whom  he  hopes  to  visit. 


JOSEPH  VOLTA 


Joseph  Volta  has  worked  heij 
about  50  years  in  all,  but  this  sen  ■ 
ice  was  broken  up  and  continuoi^ 
service  dates  back  exactly  a quajj 
ter  century.  When  he  first  cart] 
with  Plymouth  Cordage  Comparj 
back  around  the  turn  of  the  centur ; 


he  went  into  No.  2 Mill.  He  hii 


worked  in  many  different  depaij 
ments  but  the  last  fifteen  yea^ 
have  been  under  the  Rope  Rooj 
overseer  in  the  Tar  House,  the  Roj^ 
Room  proper,  the  “bull  pen,”  tlj 
name  applied  to  the  room  whe| 
they  treated  bull  ropes,  and  mc| 
recently  in  Cut  Stock  where  | 
worked  on  our  packaged  rope  uni  | 
Joe  helped  organize  the  Corda  | 
Club  back  in  1921  and  served  on  ( 
first  Board  of  Governors.  | 

He  is  a veteran  of  World  Wai.j 
and  saw  service  overseas  with  t.j, 
325th  Remount  Squadron.  j 
Joe  is  a member  of  the  Amerij 
Vespucci  Club,  the  American  1 (( 
gion,  the  40  and  8 and  the  Elks.  Ij 
hobbies  are  fishing,  both  salt 
fresh  water,  and  baseball  and  j 
plans  to  spend  part  of  his  leisure  ( 
those  pastimes  and  also  in  tra\.i 
ing.  He  has  lived  on  Lincoln  Str  ■ 
since  he  left  the  ranks  of 
hood  a few  years  ago. 


Angelo  has  done  and  is  still  do- 
ing considerable  work  in  the  house 
itself.  Right  now  he  is  concentrat- 
ing on  finishing  a rumpus  room  in 
the  cellar,  a room  which  even  in- 
cludes an  indoor  brick  grill.  He  can 
enjoy  barbecues  all  year  round,  no 
matter  what  the  weather. 


MANUEL  SANTOS 


MARIANO  COSTA 


Mariano  Costa  is  another  of  our 
long-service  employees  who  is 
leaving  our  ranks.  Mariano  has 
been  here  since  1914,  has  worked 
in  various  departments  throughout 
the  plant  as  a preparation  worker 
and  spinner  and  was  a mainte- 
nance worker  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement. Coming  here  originally 
in  1906,  his  47  years  of  service  were 
interrupted  by  a six-month  visit 


ANGELO  BONGIOVANNI 

A visit  to  the  attractive  home  of 
Angelo  Bongiovanni  recently  built 
on  Standish  Avenue  leaves  little 
questipn  as  to  what  he  will  do  with 
his  Ic/isure  hours.  In  his  large  and 
well  tended  garden  he  grows  such 
unusual  items  as  artichokes,  figs, 
oranges.  Less  exotic  but  still  re- 
quiring considerable  attention  are 
beds  of  asparagus,  strawberry 
plants  which  produce  berries  right 
into  October,  herb  gardens  and  a 
long  list  of  conventional  vegeta- 
bles. His  flower  gardens  are  a 
mass  of  beautiful  color  right  now, 
particularly  his  many  rose  bushes. 


Angelo  came  to  work  here  in 
1919  in  No.  3 Rope  Room  and  was 
later  transferred  to  No.  1 Rope 
Room.  In  his  early  years  here  he 
worked  for  the  three  Stegmaiers: 
Henry,  Charles  and  Philip.  In  1922 
he  became  an  assistant  tractor  op- 
erator and  two  years  later  he  took 
over  the  operation  of  the  tractor, 
the  job  he  held  up  to  his  retire- 
ment. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Olympic 
Club  and  the  Eagles. 

His  wife,  Ada,  was  employed  here 
in  No.  1 Mill,  but  decided  to  retire 
with  her  husband.  Their  son,  Law- 
rence, who  holds  a master’s  de- 
gree from  Boston  University,  is 
civics  teacher  and  guidance  coun- 
selor at  the  Plymouth  Junior  High 
School. 


Manuel  Santos  is  known  as  “ * 
Maker”  to  many  of  his  fellow  v 
ers.  He  comes  by  this  nickr  * 
from  a sideline  occupation  of 
bling  which  he  carries  on  in  < 
rage  not  too  distant  from  his  1 ^ 
on  Standish  Avenue. 

Manuel  worked  here  as  a sp 
in  No.  2 Mill  for  23  years,  thei 
to  set  up  a cobbling  business  . 
returned  here  in  1942  and  w T' 


maintenance  worker  in  No.  3 T 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 


He  makes  his  home  at  21OV2 
dish  Avenue  with  his  wife,  dau 
and  young  grandson.  Manuel  f 
member  of  the  Portuguese  Na  f' 
Club. 

Asked  his  hobby,  he  n 
“Working.”  His  chief  regr 
that  his  health  does  not  permi 
to  do  more.  He  plans  to  coi;J 
his  work  as  a cobbler  and  c 
more  time  to  his  garden  aftei 
retired. 
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WILLIAM  SAMPSON  2nd 


'illiam  Sampson,  2nd,  was  a lad 
4 when  he  first  came  to  work 
back  in  1900.  Twelve  years 
in  the  spring  of  1912,  he  left 
le  few  months,  returning  in  the 
I Consequently,  his  continuous 

3 ice  record  dates  back  to  that 
r date. 

'iring  his  many  years  here  Bill 
worked  in  the  three  mills  do- 
bout  every  kind  of  production 
,rw.  This  has  included  prepara- 

I spinning,  balling  and  most  re- 
y,  ropemaking.  For  eight 
I s he  worked  in  the  Rope  Walk 
i frame  tender.  Having  been 
i nd  the  plant  for  about  53  years 
11,  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
iee  many  changes. 

Ill  participated  in  the  many  La- 
C Day  Fairs  the  Company  used 
ponsor  and  could  often  be  found 
• he  starting  line  of  the  various 
<ls.  He  has  long  been  active  in 
EBons  of  Union  Veterans,  having 
fed  as  Commander  and  he  now 
lls  the  office  of  Patriotic  In- 
fctor.  He  is  a former  member 
j‘he  Ancient  Order  of  United 
^men 

111  is  something  of  a walker  and 
f pound  off  five  miles  on  the 
^?ments  without  any  trace  of 
hue.  Asked  his  future  plans, 
I announced  he  intends  to  be 
'ied  soon.  His  fiancee  lives  in 
kton  and  he  plans  to  make  his 
there  after  they  are  wed. 


LOUIS  F.  ALMEIDA 


t(iuis  F.  Almeida  retires  on  Au- 
4 1,  after  11  years  of  continuous 
^ V i c e . Coming  here  during 
rfid  War  II,  he  has  always 
Kced  in  No.  2 Mill.  At  the  time 
s retirement  he  was  employed 
i Sett  receiver. 

1,  uis  makes  his  home  at  75  Main 
rjt,  Kingston,  where  he  has  an 
^nsive  garden.  Here  he  grows 
Roes  and  corn,  both  for  his  own 
I umption  and  for  sale.  He  is  a 
E iber  of  the  Union  Grove  Club 
ingston. 

[|Uis  is  a cheerful  person  who 
< a lot  of  kidding  around  the 
and,  in  turn,  takes  a lot  from 
8 ’est  of  the  gang. 


FRANCISCO  FERNANDES 

Francisco  Fernandes  looks  for- 
ward to  farming  after  his  retire- 
ment begins.  He  lives  in  Carver 
where  he  raises  chickens  and  pigs. 
A good  sized  strawberry  patch  not 
only  keeps  Francisco’s  family  sup- 
plied with  the  luscious  fruit  but  also 
provides  enough  berries  for  him  to 
sell.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  a 
daughter. 

War  production  brought  Francis- 
co to  Plymouth  Cordage  in  1943.  He 
has  always  worked  in  No.  2 Mill. 


JOSEPH  BORSARI 

Joseph  Borsari  began  his  em- 
ployment with  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  in  1919  but  he  was  no 
stranger  around  here  when  he 
started,  because  just  prior  to  that 
he  had  worked  here  on  the  con- 
struction of  No.  16  Warehouse. 

Practically  all  of  his  34  years 
here  have  been  spent  as  a bailer 
in  No.  2 Mill  with  brief  periods 
at  the  same  job  in  No.  1 and  No. 
3 Mills. 

Having  lived  in  the  Company 
house  on  the  corner  of  Court  and 
North  Spooner  Streets  for  many 
years,  Joe  decided  to  buy  the 
property  when  the  Company  of- 
fered it  to  him  for  sale.  He  has 
made  extensive  repairs  since 
then. 

In  the  forthcoming  period  of 
leisure  he  plans  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  upkeep  of  the  house 
and  to  his  garden. 

Joe  has  two  sons  employed  here, 
Henry,  in  the  Shipping  Department, 
and  Dino  in  Paper  Twisting. 


CHARLES  DUPONT 


Now  that  he  is  retiring,  you’ll 
probably  be  most  apt  to  find 
Charles  Dupont  in  his  extensive  or- 
chard which  extends  behind  his 
house  at  the  corner  of  Standish  Av- 
enue and  Liberty  Street.  In  his  or- 
chard he  has  many  trees  which 
bear  such  fruits  as  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  and  cherries.  He  also 
has  a grape  arbor  and  a large  gar- 
den. 

“Fruit  trees  take  a lot  of  tend- 
ing, pruning,  spraying  and  so  on, 
but  they’re  certainly  worth  it,’’ 
says  Charles.  He  has  a fiock  of 
chickens  and  up  until  a few  weeks 
ago  he  had  a pair  of  fine  white 
geese. 

To  help  him  care  for  their  rather 
sizeable  piece  of  property,  Mrs.  Du- 
pont recently  made  her  husband  a 
gift  of  a small  power  plow. 

An  interruption  of  but  two  weeks 
in  1916  when  he  took  a job  else- 
where prevents  Charles  from  hav- 
ing a continuous  service  record  of 
46  years.  As  it  is,  his  service  rec- 
ord of  37  years  is  still  commend- 
able. Most  of  his  time  here  has 
been  spent  in  jenny  spinning  in  No. 
1 and  No.  2 MiUs.  For  the  past 
three  years  he  has  been  an  oiler  on 
the  spinning  jennies. 

His  many  friends  here  will  re- 
member Charles  as  a player  in 
bands,  an  activity  which  he  gave  up 
about  two  years  ago.  His  instru- 
ments were  the  tuba  and  bass  horn 
and  he  played  in  the  former  Cord- 
age Band  under  the  late  Dick 
Brown,  the  American  Legion  Band 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Band. 


JOSEPH  ANDRADA 


Joseph  Andrada  first  came  to 
work  here  in  1905,  then  in  1914  he 
heeded  the  advice  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley and  “Went  West”  to  California. 
Finding  that  state  not  all  that  it 
was  said  to  be,  he  returned  a year 
later.  Had  he  worked  without  in- 
terruption he  would  have  had  48 
years  of  continuous  service. 

Joe’s  many  years  here  have  been 
spent  in  No.  2 Mill  exclusively,  re- 
placing belts  and  aprons,  taking 
care  of  shafting  and  rope  puUeys, 
and  as  an  oiler.  In  his  48  years 
here  he  has  replaced  many  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  belting  and  aprons. 

Joe  lives  in  his  own  home  at  123 
Standish  Avenue  and  he  plans  to 
do  minor  repairs  about  the  house 
in  his  leisure  hours,  as  well  as 
some  gardening. 

“But  first  of  all,  I want  to  take 
it  easy  for  a while  and  enjoy  a 
good  rest,”  Joe  added.  He  is  fond 
of  television  and  is  a motorcycle 
and  car  racing  fan. 

He  has  four  daughters,  six  grand- 
children. His  only  club  member- 
ship is  the  Young  America  Club. 


JOHN  COSTA 

At  John  Costa’s  lovely  home  ’way 
up  on  Cherry  Street,  close  to  the 
bv-pass,  you  feel  as  though  you’re 
“sitting  on  top  of  the  world.”  The 
location  commands  a fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  area  and  an  espe- 
cially good  view  of  the  harbor.  And 
if  he  should  get  tired  of  long-dis- 
tance viewing,  John  can  look  with 
well  - justified  satisfaction  at  the 
long,  even  rows  of  potatoes,  string 
beans,  corn  and  other  vegetables, 
the  profusion  of  bright  fiowers,  now 
in  their  best  summer  glory,  in  the 
many  garden  plots  surrounding  his 
house.  If  these  are  still  not  enough 
to  occupy  him,  he  has  twelve  small 
grandchildren  bouncing  in  on  him 
continuously. 

“And  pretty  soon  there’ll  be  two 
more,”  he  announced  with  some 
pride. 

John  has  worked  here  since  1919, 
for  23  years  as  a preparation  work- 
er in  No.  3 Mill  and  for  the  past 
6 years  in  the  Tar  House  where  he 
mixed  lubricants  and  prepared 
treatments  which  are  so  vital  in 
cordage  products.  He  worked  in 
the  Grounds  Department  for  a brief 
period  in  between  these  two  stints. 

John  has  three,  daughters,  Nina 
Ruprecht  who  works  on  our  Nylon 
Motor  Starter  Ropes;  Margaret 
Bertocchi  who  until  recent- 
ly worked  in  the  Laboratory  and 
who  became  the  mother  of  a baby 
girl  a few  weeks  ago;  and  Mary 
Costa,  who  also  worked  here  until 
recently.  He  has  four  sons. 

Retirement  to  John  means  much 
more  time  to  devote  to  his  many 
pastimes 


MANUEL  ANDREWS 

After  his  retirement,  you  will 
probably  find  Manuel  Andrews  hard 
at  work  on  his  farm  on  East  Street, 
Kingston. 

Manuel’s  continuous  service  rec- 
ord began  in  1946  although  he  had 
worked  here  at  various  times  prior 
to  that.  He  was  a Watson  receiver 
in  the  Preparation  Room  of  No.  1 
Mill  when  he  retired. 

Manuel’s  wife  Martha  also  works 
here  in  No.  2 Mill. 


ANTONE  LAWRENCE 


With  his  retirement,  Antone  Law- 
rence ends  a 40-year  career  with 
the  Company,  38  of  which  have 
been  spent  as  railroad  crossing 
tender.  Sitting  in  or  walking  about 
his  small,  glass-enclosed  watch- 
man’s house,  Tony  is  a familiar  fig- 
ure to  everyone  whose  business 
takes  them  near  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  tracks. 

Thanks  to  Tony’s  watchfulness, 
his  38  years  at  that  location  have 
never  been  marred  by  an  accident 
of  any  kind.  He  has  directed  traf- 
fic across  the  tracks  for  pedestri- 
ans, motor  vehicles,  bicycles  and 
in  his  early  days  here,  horse  drawn 
wagons. 

He  has  seen  the  Company  pier 
and  four  Company  warehouses 
erected;  Nos.  14, 15, 16  and  17  and  di- 
rected the  numerous  sand  and  grav- 
el trucks  which  plied  back  and  forth 
carrying  construction  materials. 
The  two  World  Wars  brought  add- 
ed restrictions  and  more  rigid 
patrolling  on  Tony’s  part,  as  weU 
as  on  the  other  plant  guards. 

Tony  remembers  the  days  when 
24  passenger  trains  passed 
through  the  yard  and  when  the  old 
Middleboro  line  joined  the  New 
Haven  tracks. 

Gardening  is  Tony’s  primary 
outside  interest  and  he  owns  con- 
siderable land  for  this. 

In  talking  about  his  forthcoming 
retirement,  Tony  said  he  was  sor- 
ry to  be  leaving  the  Company  be- 
cause he  has  always  liked  working 
here. 

From  the  Company’s  stand- 
point, Tony  has  always  been  a 
careful,  conscientious  and  com- 
pletely loyal  employee. 


SrVERINO  SILVA 

Now  that  he  is  officially  retiring 
under  the  Company’s  Retirement 
Plan,  Siverino  Silva  looks  forward 
to  more  time  to  indulge  his  favorite 
pastime — gardening.  His  home  is  in 
Carver.  When  the  gardening  season 
is  over  he  plans  to  just  relax  a bit. 

Siverino  has  just  completed  a 
ten-year  service  record,  having 
come  here  in  1943.  He  has  two 
children. 


July,  195  i: 
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Sarah  Wallen  (left)  and  Beth  Holmes  open  gifts  presented  to  them 
by  their  co-workers  at  a farewell  party  held  in  their  honor  on  July  1. 


GAETANO  MATINZI 

Forty-four  years  of  service,  30  of 
them  spent  spinning  in  No.  1 Mill, 
are  coming  to  an  end  for  Gaetano 
Matinzi.  For  the  past  twelve  years 
he  has  been  in  No.  2 Mill  where 
his  last  job  has  been  as  a bundle 
puller. 

Guy  recently  became  a property 
owner  when  he  purchased  the  one- 
family  Company  house  on  Ropewalk 
Court  where  he  has  lived  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  He  has  broad  plans  for 
improving  the  property  as  soon  as 
his  retirement  begins,  plans  which 
include  painting,  erecting  a fence 
and  some  landscaping. 

Guy  has  been  a member  of  the 
Amerigo  Vespucci  Club  and  the 
Seaside  Club.  He  has  two  sons 
working  here,  Ralph  in  the  Rope 
Room  and  Alton  in  No.  2 Mill. 

Apparently  Guy  wasn’t  around 
when  they  passed  height  around 
but  he  makes  up  for  his  lack  of 
stature  by  his  jollity  and  good  na- 
ture. His  co-workers  have  always 
been  able  to  depend  upon  him  for 
a witticism  and  friendliness. 


DANTE  ALBERTINI 

Many  things  add  spice  to  Dante 
Albertini's  life. 

First,  there’s  his  family,  and 
they’re  always  doing  interesting 
things.  His  three  daughters,  two 
of  them  Radcliffe  graduates,  are 
often  off  on  jaunts  to  Europe  or 
cross  country.  Right  now  one  of 
them.  Iris,  a teacher  at  Plymouth 
High  School,  is  attending  Univer- 
sity of  California  under  a fellow- 
ship. His  son  is  also  a college 
graduate. 

Then,  Dante,  himself,  is  quite  a 
traveler.  He’s  made  several  trips 
to  Europe  since  he  first  left  Italy 
for  this  country.  His  most  recent 
trip  was  in  1950  when  he  and  his 
wife  took  several  months  to  visit 
aU  the  principal  points  of  interest 
in  Italy  and  France. 

Another  love  is  music,  particu- 
larly opera.  Having  seen  practical- 
ly all  the  favorites  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  Dante  is  pret- 
ty familiar  with  all  the  scores.  His 
favorite  is  La  Boheme. 

Social  activities  take  up  some  of 
his  time.  He  is  a member  of 


Richard  Eldridge  (right)  receives  the  good  wishes  of  Control; 
John  Osbon  following  the  presentation  of  the  following  gifts  to  Did 
j honor  of  his  retirement:  a Shakespeare  Wonder  Fishing  Rod,  Flue 
I Medalist  Reel,  fly  line,  a matched  set  of  pipes  and  a S50  war  bond. 


ELROY  CLARK 


After  44  years  of  active  service 
as  an  engineer  in  our  Steam  and 
Power  Department,  Elroy  Clark 
leaves  us  to  enjoy  a well-earned  re- 
tirement. 

Roy  has  devoted  a lifetime  to  the 
study  of  steam  engineering  prob- 
lems. As  a young  man,  he  attended 
State  Steam  Engineering  School  in 
Boston  for  a year,  but  most  of  his 
know-how  was  learned  by  studying 
by  himself  at  home  through  reading 
and  correspondence  courses.  He 
first  worked  in  summer  hotels  in 
New  Hampshire  and  winters  in  saw 
mills  taking  care  of  steam  plants. 
He  came  with  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  in  1909  and  has  spent  the 
ensuing  44  years  in  our  various  en- 
gine rooms.  He  has  operated  all 
the  engines  the  Company  has  main- 
tained here  in  the  past  half-century. 

’’  Roy  has  served  on  a number  of 
Company  committees.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  former  Cordage 
Council,  having  been  elected  a 
member  during  its  first  year  and 
several  times  after  that,  then  was 
elected  to  the  post  of  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  in  February,  1936,  an 
office  he  held  until  May.  1937.  when 
the  Council  was  disorganized. 

He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Company’s  Suggestion  Committee 
for  a number  of  years.  In  the  days 
when  interdepartmental  baseball 
was  played  here,  Roy  was  first 
baseman  on  the  Maintenance  De- 
partment team. 

When  the  Company  recently  of- 
fered him  the  oportunity  to  buy 
his  house,  Roy  decided  to  purchase 
it  jointly  with  his  fellow  tenants, 
the  Andy  Voghts.  He  has  plans  for 
doing  some  minor  repairs  about  the 
house  and  yard  and  a little  more 
gardening.  A workshop  in  the  cel- 
lar will  be  his  haven  in  bad  weath- 
er. as  will  his  garage  as  he  is  a 
car-tinkerer. 

Roy  is  quite  a traveler  and  he  has 
tentative  plans  for  some  trips,  here 
and  there.  He  is  a P.N.G.  in  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  a member  of  the 
Men’s  Club  of  the  Church  of  the  Pil- 
grimage. 


ANTONE  FURTADO 

The  plant  looked  a lot  different 
back  in  1911  when  Antone  Furtado 
came  to  work  here,  and  he  remem- 
bers the  many  changes  which  have 
taken  place.  Although  he  was  nev- 
er particularly  active  in  Company- 
sponsored  events,  he  was  usually 
present  as  a spectator  especially 
at  the  Cordage  Baseball  games. 

Antone  was  a bailer  in  No.  2 Mill 
for  many  years.  A few  years  ago 
he  decided  this  work  was  too  stren- 
uous for  him  and  he  has  since  been 
a maintenance  worker,  still  in  No. 
2 Mill. 

During  all  his  years  in  Plymouth 
he  has  lived  in  a Company  house 
on  Bourne  Street,  a house  which 
was  just  recently  sold. 

In  1938  Antone  decided  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  aged  mother  in  Portu- 
gal and  took  a leave  of  absence. 

He  is  a quiet,  salt-of-the-earth 
type  of  person  whose  principal  con- 
cern is  doing  his  job  and  doing  it 
well,  whether  it  is  at  work  here  or 
at  home.  At  home,  his  family  has 
been  his  principal  interest  with  a 
pleasant  flower  and  vegetable  gar- 
den taking  second  place.  He  is 
looking  forward  to  spending  more 
time  with  both  in  the  years  ahead. 

He  has  a son.  Manuel,  who  works 
here  in  Harris  Hall.  He  also  has 
five  daughters  and  a number  of 
grandchildren. 


JOHN  W.  MATHEWSON 

John  W.  Mathewson  has  been 
employed  here  a relatively  short 
time  as  he  came  on  in  1943  to  help 
with  wartime  production,  but 
even  in  one  short  decade  he  has 
made  many  friends  here.  Unas- 
suming and  soft-spoken,  John  has 
always  done  his  work  without 
much  fuss.  In  recent  years  he  has 
been  in  the  Rope  Room  but  he  has 
also  worked  in  the  three  mills. 

His  only  son.  Charles  Mathew- 
son, is  a talented  artist  and  a 
graduate  of  Massachusetts  School 
of  Art.  He  recently  volunteered 
for  active  duty  with  the  Military 
1 Police.  He  is  the  husband  of  Mary 
I (Cotti)  Mathewson  of  the  Purchas- 
1 ing  Department. 


three  clubs:  the  Amerigo  Vespuc- 
ci, the  John  Cabot  and  the  Cristo- 
foro  Colombo  Clubs,  is  an  ardent 
bocci  player  and  has  taken  several 
prizes  at  that  sport. 

In  addition  to  the  above  inter- 
ests, he  plans  to  devote  some 
time  to  taking  care  of  his  large 
house  on  Prince  Street,  do  more 
gardening  than  he  has  been  able 
to  in  the  past  and  care  for  a flock 
of  chickens. 

Dante  came  to  work  here  first 
in  1904  but  left  for  a short  time. 
His  continuous  service  record 
dates  back  to  1922. 


NICHOLAS  KOURTZ 


For  38  of  his  41  years  here,  Nicl 
olas  Kourtz  was  on  jenny  spinner 
turning  out  fine  yarns  for  man 
Plymouth  products.  He  has  worke  j 
on  these  machines  in  the  thre  I 
mills,  most  recently  in  No.  3 Mil  ( 
When  spinning  operations  wei  ; 
curtailed  in  that  mill  three  year  i 
ago,  Nick  turned  to  preparatio  i 
work  there  and  he  has  been  at  thi  i 
work  since  that  time.  t 

For  a number  of  years  he  mad? 
his  home  in  a Company-owne  = 
house  on  Seaview  Street  but  thre  | 
years  ago  he  decided  to  join  th  ' 
wide  legion  of  home-owners  an 
purchased  a snug,  pretty,  one-stor . 
cottage  on  Howland’s  Lane  i ^ 
Kingston  where  he  and  his  wife  ari  i, 
living.  His  three  sons  and  or 
daughter  are  all  married  and  hav  ■ 
homes  of  their  own  but  they  com^i 
to  visit  frequently.  ^ 

For  Nick,  the  future  holds  proirii 
ise  of  long  hours  to  devote  to  h;  : 
hobbies  which  include  fishing,  gai' 
dening  and  raising  rabbits.  Anotl 
er  pastime  which  he  kept  hidde  i 
under  a bushel  when  the  CORDAG  : 
NEWS  writer  visited  him  but  whic  ^ 
his  wife  brought  to  light  is  makir. 
braided  rugs.  Four  or  five  of  ther ' 
scattered  on  the  floor  of  their  a 
tractive  Colonial  style  living  rooi 
revealed  his  skill  and  good  cole 
judgement  in  rug-making. 

Nick  is  a member  of  the  Alsac 
Lorraine  Society. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  . . . 

That  because  of  Company  conti 
buttons,  the  Retirement  Plan  w 
provide  for  you  approximate 
three  times  the  retirement  incon 
for  future  service  which  your  ov 
contributions  alone  to  normal  i 
tirement  date  could  provide?  ; 

That  all  of  our  current  retire 
joined  the  Plan  on  August  1,  19- 
and,  consequently,  all  of  th( 
years  of  past  service  will  be  com  ' 
ed  toward  their  pension,  except  t T 
first  5 years,  and  service  me  ^ 
than  35  years  before  retirement? 


I 

MICHAEL  CRISTANI 


Jenny  spinning  machines  are 
pretty  familiar  to  Michael  Cristani 
because  35  of  the  38  years  he  has 
been  working  here  have  been  on 
these  machines. 

Mike  came  in  1915  and  went  first 
into  No.  2 Mill.  Later  for  reasons 
pertaining  to  his  health,  he  asked 
for  outside  work  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment where  he  handled  fiber  for  a 
year.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
in  No.  3 Mill  practically  all  the 
time  except  for  brief  periods  in  No. 
1 and  No.  2 Mills.  When  production 
was  curtailed  in  No.  3 Mill  recent- 
ly. he  became  a preparation  work- 
er in  No.  1 Mill  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement. 

A son,  Joseph,  better  known  as 
“Peppy”  works  right  beside  him 
on  the  preparation  line.  He  also 
has  a daughter  who  works  here, 
Anita  Perry  of  No.  2 Mill.  Another 
son,  Albert,  is  foreman  of  the  Ellis 
Curtain  Company  while  a second 
daughter  is  at  home.  Mike  has 
eight  grandchildren. 

The  owner  of  two  houses  way  up 
on  Cherry  Street,  Mike  looks  ahead 
to  a busy  future.  First  comes  the 
job  of  painting  both  houses  and  do- 
ing other  repairs.  A substantial 
garden,  chickens  and  rabbits  will 
also  take  up  his  time.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Amerigo  Vespucci 
and  Garibaldi  Clubs  and  the  Sons 
of  Italy. 
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lid  Us  Your 
•atioii  News,  Pics ! 

cations  are  fun,  whether 
rest  at  home  or  take  off  for 
wide  open  spaces, 
ur  co-workers  would  like  to 
' how  you  spend  your  vaca- 
just  the  way  you’d  like  to 
I'  what  they  do.  Let’s  have 
xchange  of  vacation  news 
he  August  issue  of  the 
MOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS, 
d with  your  news  items, 
like  to  have  some  of  those 
shots  you  take.  Pick  out 
best  ones  and  send  them 
? to  your  departmental  re- 
;r  or  to  any  member  of  the 
)rial  Staff.  We’ll  take  good 
of  them  and  return  them 
)U  when  we’ve  finished  with 

;i. 

;’re  going  to  hold  up  the 
i 1st  issue  until  the  end  of  the 
fc'.h  just  so  that  we  can  get 
i he  vacation  news  and  pic- 

!;  in  it.  Won’t  you  help 
e it  a bang-up  vacation  is- 
|iby  passing  along  a tip  on 
||.  you  did,  just  as  soon  as 
|iible  after  you  get  back  to 
i .. 


HARRIS  HALL 


WALTER  CORREA 


3 Directors  and  Monday  Con- 
!ie  Group  held  a luncheon  on 
e 9.  On  the  menu  was  a choice 
^■t  Mignon  or  Lobster  Salad, 
proximately  60  Employment 
uty  office  managers  lunched 
prris  Hall  on  June  18.  Their 
i consisted  of  chicken  pie. 
(,his  writing,  Manuel  Motta  is 
b annual  vacation.  He  expects 
Il'nd  most  of  his  vacation  at 
it  taking  only  a few  short  mo- 
t ps  to  the  Cape. 

^l?ratulations  to  Ida  Emond 
I las  become  a grandmother 
te  third  time.  Her  daughter, 
in-.eonard  Basinski,  gave  birth 
1 |on  on  July  12. 
h latest  addition  to  the  Infor- 
Bi  Rack  Service  is  an  article 
it  d,  “What  The  President 
tij,”  by  Stanley  High.  This  ar- 
Mabout  President  Eisenhower, 
! bken  from  a Reader’s  Digest 
iLjation. 

iVryone  here  is  looking  forward 
rtation  which  falls  this  year  on 
ist  two  weeks  of  August.  Man- 
lotta  and  a substitute  force 
ue  here  to  take  care  of  those 
jl'ill  be  working  during  the  va- 
ic  period.  Here’s  wishing  aU  a 
yjiappy  vacation. 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

Vacation  time  is  in  full  swing — 
as  driving  through  the  Plymouth 
traffic  will  easily  prove — and  while 
people  from  all  over  the  country 
are  eagerly  inspecting  Plymouth, 
all  our  vacationers  seem  to  be 
heading  out  of  town. 

Bert  Lanman  took  his  time  early 
this  year,  and  spent  one  week  in 
New  York  (city,  that  is)  and  the 
other  in  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 

Barbara  Tassinari  put  her  vaca- 
tion week  to  good  use  by  moving 
to  Sandwich  Street  and  getting 
things  settled,  and  Norman  Steere, 
who  has  recently  moved  to  a new 
home  in  Kingston,  also  preferred 
to  spend  his  time  puttering  around 
the  house. 

Basking  in  the  Bermuda  sun,  as 
this  is  written,  are  Peg  Donovan 
and  Audrey  Fowler.  The  girls  went 
down  by  boat  and  expect  to  fly 
home. 

During  his  vacation  Jack  Osbon 
entertained  his  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  from  Pittsburgh.  And  Chris 
Gilligan  headed  straight  for  Pitts- 
burgh on  her  vacation.  She  and 
Tom  also  expected  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

The  sympathy  of  the  office  is  ex- 
tended to  Don  McLean,  whose  fa- 
ther died  recently. 

On  June  24,  Celia  Butterfield  had 
a baby  girl  at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 
She  has  been  named  Ann  Marie. 

Ed  Wadell  and  his  wife  also  be- 
came parents  of  a little  girl  last 
month  when  they  adopted  Karen 
Signe,  aged  five  months. 

And  just  to  make  it  three  out  of 
three  for  the  females,  Susan  Paul- 
ding arrived  on  July  5.  It’s  the 
second  daughter  for  George  and 
Pauline. 

On  June  28,  Doris  Tavares  was 
married  to  Frank  Yeager.  Doris 
was  presented  with  a shower  bou- 
quet of  money  from  the  office  girls. 
The  couple  took  a short  wedding 
trip  through  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  and  had  barely  moved  into 
their  new  apartment  on  Main 
Street  before  Doris  came  down 
with  mumps  so  violently  that  she 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  She’s 
getting  along  nicely  now. 

Another  office  wedding  took 
place  on  July  12,  when  Joan  Ca- 
vacco  married  John  Francis.  Joan, 
too,  had  her  honeymoon  marred  by 
unpleasantness.  The  car  they  were 
traveUing  in  was  involved  in  a 
motor  accident  and  Joan  suffered 
a sprained  ankle. 

Ed  Kenealy  received  his  Bach- 
elor of  Business  Administration  de- 
gree last  month  from  the  North- 
eastern University  evening  school 
of  business.  Ed  was  on  the  Dean’s 


RICHARD  ROCK 
Richard  Rock,  son  of  Olive 
Metz,  graduated  from  Kingston 
High  School  on  June  10.  He  is 
working  at  the  Fairlawn  Fur 
Farm  in  Hanson  where  he  has 
worked  during  vacations  for  the 
last  three  years.  He  plans  to 
join  the  Marines  in  the  fall. 


List  for  his  whole  term. 

Betty  Hazelhurst  spent  the  first 
week  of  her  vacation  in  Maine,  and 
the  second  on  Duxbury  Bay. 

All  the  girls  honored  Beth 
Holmes  and  Sarah  Wallen  at  a din- 
ner party  at  Mary  Hackett’s  in 
Duxbury  on  July  1.  Both  girls  re- 
ceived corsages,  and  bouquets  of 
real  flowers  mixed  with  dollar 
bills.  Beth  was  also  given  a cameo, 
and  Sarah  a shiny  pop-up  toaster, 
as  less  fleeting  mementos  of  our  re- 
gard. 

Before  his  retirement,  Richard 
Eldridge  was  taken  out  to  lunch  at 
the  Hobomock  by  the  men  of  the 
accounting  departments.  And  on 
July  10  after  lunch  he  found  most 
of  the  office  gathered  around  his 
desk,  where  he  was  given  fishing 
equipment  and  a set  of  pipes  by 
the  men,  and  a bond  by  the  girls. 

Harold  Sears  has  also  retired  aft- 
er one  of  the  longest  service  rec- 
ords in  the  Company.  His  fellow 
workers  gave  him  a mahogany- 
base  ships’  bell  striking  clock  to 
remember  them  by. 

Rose  Po  and  Jean  Holmes  took 
one  week’s  vacation  together — Bil- 
ly and  Walter  were  along  too — and 
spent  it  in  Maine,  mostly  at  Bar 
Harbor. 

Muriel  Stefani  and  Murph  really 
got  away  from  it  all  over  the 
Fourth,  which  they  spent  tenting 
out  over  on  Saquish. 

Statistical  Department  has  a new 
girl.  She’s  Connie  Verkade  from 
Manomet. 

Still  on  vacation  while  this  is 
written,  so  that  we  don’t  know  what 
they’re  up  to,  are  Roy  Morse,  An- 
drew Collas,  and  Therese  Balboni. 

Mary  Mathewson  has  left  the 
Purchasing  Department  to  wait  for 
the  stork. 


Our  Sons  And  Daughters 


BETTY  SANTOS 


Betty  Santos,  daughter  of 
Caton  and  Dorothy  Santos, 
graduated  from  Kingston  High 
School  on  June  10.  She  is  now 
working  at  the  Puritan  Clothing 
Company  in  Plymouth.  Both 
Caton  and  Dorothy  are  em- 
ployed in  No.  2.  Mill. 


Wins  Prize  As 
Speed  Typist 

Another  of  Oliver  Govonfs  chil- 
dren is  distinguishing  herself,  this 
time  in  the  stenography  field.  His 
oldest  daughter,  Lois,  recently  re- 
ceived the  so-called  “140-  Award” 
at  ceremonies  at  Fisher  Junior  Col- 
lege and  was  one  of  16  to  receive 
the  coveted  award. 

It  is  given  only  to  those  students 
who  attain  a speed  of  140  words  a 
minute  and  then  maintain  that  pace 
over  a period  of  several  minutes 
with  99.5  per  cent  accuracy.  Lois  is 
now  employed  as  a secretary  for  a 
Boston  sugar  refinery. 

Oliver’s  son,  Richard,  has  made 
quite  a name  for  himself  as  an  ac- 
cordionist. TTie  proud  father  works 
in  the  Covering  Room. 


Be  not  afraid  of  life.  Believe 
that  life  is  worth  living  and  your 
belief  will  help  create  the  fact. 


Home  From  Korea 

First  Staff  Sgt.  Louis  Bobb,  Jr.,  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Bobb  of  Summer  Street,  ar- 
rived home  from  Korea  early  this 
month.  Sgt.  Bobb  was  with  the 
First  Cavalry  Regiment,  and  was 
in  four  major  batties.  He  received 
the  Purple  Heart,  the  Oak  Leaf, 
the  U.  S.  Presidential  Citation,  the 
Syghman  Rhee  Citation,  the  Good 
Conduct  Medai,  and  the  Medical 
Combat  Medal.  Bobb’s  first  words 
to  his  parents  on  the  subject  of 
Korea  were,  “I  hope  everyone  is 
praying  for  the  kids  over  there.” 
Sgt.  Bobb’s  father  is  employed  in 
the  Paper  Twisting  Division. 


CHIP  OFF  OLD  BLOCK— Pvt.  Dick 
Benson,  17-year-old  son  of  Dick 
Benson  of  No.  1 Mill,  who  himself 
spent  28  years  in  the  Navy,  has  en- 
listed in  the  Marine  Corps.  Dick, 
Jr.,  was  to  have  graduated  on  June 
10,  but  ieft  for  the  Marines  on  June 
5.  He  is  undergoing  boot  training 
at  Parris  Island,  South  Carolina. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  — The 
happy  looking  little  fellow  on  the 
left  posing  with  his  dog  in  front  of 
the  Loiing  Library  is  the  same 
chap  as  in  the  picture  on  the  right, 
after  a bout  with  the  barber’s 
shears.  Vincent  Valenziano,  son  of 
Peter  Valenziano  of  the  Four 
Strand  Room,  looks  a little  un- 
happy over  passing  this  milestone 
as  he  poses  with  big  sister  Carmen 
with  her  long  braids. 


Ihe  CorJaae  Crew  Commenis 

QUESTION:  If  you  had  all  the  time  and  money  you  needed,  where  would  you  like  to  go  for  a vacation? 


JOE  MARQUES 
Machine  Shop 
x i c o and 
liirnia,  but 
xlo  espiecial- 
ii  'igues  me. 

1st  across 
irder  from 
it  from 
’ve  heard, 
itirely  dif- 
t.  People’ s'- 
(t(  IS,  living  habits  and  dress 
) different  it  seems  hardly 
isl  e that  they  are  separated 
rr|  IS  by  just  a few  miles.  It  has 
loj  of  history  best  learned  by 
iti ; the  country.  I’d  like  to  visit 
at  2s  and  friends  in  California. 


BILL  PINCELLI 
Rope  Room 
I’d  like  to  see 
this  country, 
from  coast  to 
coast  and  from 
border  to  bor- 
der, the  big  cit- 
ies and  the  small 
towns,  the  his- 
torical pioints  of 
interest  and  the 
scenic  spots.  I’d  like  to  do  it  leisure- 
ly, staying  as  long  in  one  place  as 
I wanted  to  and  stopping  where- 
ever  I felt  like  it.  I wouldn’t  c ire 
if  it  took  several  months  just  cs 
long  as  I could  see  everything. 


BRUNO  LAURENTI 
Receiving 
I’d  like  to  visit 
Europe,  partic- 
ularly Italy 
which  I’ve  heard 
so  much  about 
from  my  par- 
ents. Then  I’d 
want  to  see 
Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Germany 
and  France.  I wouldn’t  care  how  I 
traveled  — cattle  boat,  ox  cart  — 
anything  as  long  as  it  was  slow. 
I saw  enough  of  the  Pacific  area 
when  I was  in  the  Marines  — now 
I’d  like  to  go  in  the  other  direction. 


CELIA  PIMENTAL 
No.  3 MiU 
California.  I’ve 
never  been  there 
but  I’ve  heard 
so  much  about  it 
from  the  many 
relatives  I have 
who  live  there 
and  from  my 
parents  who  vis- 
ited there  a few 
years  ago.  I’d  like  to  see  the  cities 
I’ve  heard  a lot  about  such  as  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Berkeley 
and  Hollywood,  but  I would  also 
like  to  see  the  farms  and  orchards 
and  the  tropical  fruits  and  veg- 
etables they  grow  there. 


JOHN  YOUNGMAN 
No.  2 Mill 

I’d  like  to  visit 
my  army  bud- 
dies in  Indiana, 

Minnesota,  Tex- 
as, Wisconsin 
and  my  captain 
in  California.  We 
lived  together 
like  one  big  hap- 
py family  for  25 
months  in  the  Pacific  and  had  our 
last  get-together  in  1945  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  had  a lot  of  fun  together 
and  have  a lot  of  happy  memories. 
We  keep  in  touch  by  letter  but  it 
sure  would  be  nice  to  see  them 
again. 
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Lobster  Meat  Aplenty 

A 15-pound  lobster  can  sate 
the  appetites  of  even  the  most 
lobster-loving  person,  Dario 
Giaccaglia  will  tell  you. 

Our  fiber  man  was  the  recent 
lucky  recipient  of  a whopping  big 
green  lobster  which  tilted  the 
scales  to  just  beyond  the  15- 
pound  mark.  It  was  caught  by 
his  brother-in-law  while  on  a 
scalloping  trip  off  the  Nova 
Scotia  coast. 

Cooking  the  monster  was 
something  of  a problem.  They 
managed  it  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  laundry  boilers.  It 
was  a snug  fit. 

Lillian  pulled  out  all  her  lob- 
ster recipes  and  was  able  to  try 
a good  many  of  them  in  serving 
her  family  of  five.  At  the  end 
of  a few  days’  time  and  before 
the  last  claw  had  gone,  they 
unanimously  agreed  they’d  had 
enough  lobster. 


Back  At  Work 
And  Happy 

Eleven  of  our  fellow  workers  are 
back  on  the  job  after  extended  ab- 
sences because  of  sickness  or  in- 
juries. Well-come  back! 

Clarence  Simmons  of  No.  2 Mill 
retarded  on  June  18  after  being  out 
sick  since  April. 

William  Sidebotham  of  No.  2 
Mill,  out  since  May  11,  due  to  sick- 
ness, returned  on  July  6. 

Eugene  Adams,  Jr.,  also  of  No.  2 
MiU,  returned  to  his  job  on  July  13, 
after  being  out  ill  since  May  8. 

Edward  Costa  of  the  Rope  Room, 
out  sick  since  March  29,  reported 
back  to  work  on  June  15. 

Avelino  Lop'es  of  No.  1 Mill,  out 
since  December,  1952,  because  of 
illness,  returned  to  work  on  July 
14. 

Manuel  Jacinto  reported  back  to 
work  on  July  6.  Manuel  has  been 
out  since  March  16,  due  to  sickness. 
He  works  in  No.  1 Mill. 

Russell  Brick,  at  home  since  May 
3 because  of  illness,  returned  to 
work  in  No.  1 Mill  on  July  6. 

John  R.  Batata  is  back  at  work 
in  the  Reclaiming  Department  aft- 
er being  out  because  of  illness 
since  March  29.  John  returned  on 
July  14. 

Raymond  Coville  of  the  Grounds 
Department  returned  to  work  on 
July  6 after  being  out  since  April  23 
because  of  illness. 

Alfred  Darsch,  who  has  been  out 
since  April  21,  due  to  an  injury, 
returned  to  his  work  in  the  Main- 
tenance Department  on  July  6. 

Paul  Landrj"  is  back  at  work  in 
the  Power  Plant  after  being  out 
since  May  5 because  of  an  injury. 
Paul  returned  on  July  2. 


RAMO  BONGIOVANNI 


Good  luck  to  Dorothy  (Francis) 
Burgess,  former  reporter  from  No. 
1 Mill,  who  has  left  thte  Cordage 
for  the  joy  of  raising  a family.  Dor- 
othy’s daughter  was  born  last  Fri- 
day at  Jordan  Hospital. 

Dan  Kaiser  picked  his  first  sum- 
mer squash  over  the  July  4th  week- 
end. A remarkable  achievement 
considering  the  incredibly  dry 
weather  we  have  had. 

John  Caton,  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  Legion  Band,  was 
one  of  the  thousands  of  observers 
at  the  impressive  ceremony  “The 
Blessing  of  the  Fleet”  at  Province- 
town  on  June  28th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yates  com- 
pleted thirty  — 1 repeat  thirty  — 
years  of  married  life  on  June  23rd. 
Continued  good  luck  to  both  of  you, 
John. 

Caesar  Govoni,  Jr.,  son  of  No.  1 
Mill  Caesar  Govoni,  and  a previ- 
ous fellow  employee,  was  one  of 
the  fortunate  survivors  of  the  boiler 
blast  w'hich  occurred  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Bennington  while  on  maneuvers  off 
Cuba  killing  eleven  and  injuring 
seven.  While  the  ship  was  at  Brook- 
lyn for  repairs,  young  Caesar  was 
given  a 10-day  furlough  which  he 
spent  at  home.  On  the  Monday 
following  the  Fourth  he  returned 
to  Brooklyn  to  find  his  ship  gone. 
A hasty  inquiry  reported  the  ship 
in  New  Jersey  to  which  Caesar  im- 
mediately subwayed.  He  is  now 
well  on  his  way  to  Nova  Scotia, 
having  left  New  Jersey  on  July 
13th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Lombardi  went 
on  a fishing  trip  on  July  4th  in 
their  outboard  “motor  boat.”  Dur- 
ing the  day  they  caught  forty  mack- 
erel. On  the  5th  their  young  son 
joined  them  and  the  boat  “putt- 
putted”  them  to  Plymouth  Beach 
where  they  spent  the  day.  No  de- 
nying you  can  get  a lot  of  pleasure 
out  of  a boat  in  our  Plymouth  Bay. 

Earl  Foran  is  the  only  member 
of  No.  1 Mill  who  took  an  extended 
motor  trip  over  the  July  4th  week- 
end. He  and  his  wife  and  young 
daughter  went  to  Benson’s  Wild 
Animal  Farm  in  New  Hampshire. 
Then  they  motored  on  to  the  White 
Mountains  where  they  visited  all 
the  “sites”  including  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  the  Polar  Caves 
and  on  the  return  trip  “The  Desert 
of  Maine.” 

Best  wishes  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ern- 
est Furtado.  Jr.,  who  celebrated 
their  21st  wedding  anniversary  on 
July  16.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Furtado 
were  married  in  St.  Michael,  Por- 
tugal, and  came  to  America  in  1939. 
Ernie,  however,  was  born  here  in 
Plymouth  but  went  to  Portugal 
when  he  was  eight  years  old. 

A warm  welcome  to  A1  Richmond 


who  has  left  No.  2 Mill  to  become 
one  of  our  co-workers  here  in  No.  1. 

Maurice  Ruprecht  has  recovered 
from  a tonsil  operation  performed 
three  weeks  ago  and  is  already 
back  at  work. 

The  time  of  “weenie  roasts”  be- 
ing upon  us,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel 
Alves  and  young  son  enjoyed  one 
along  with  a party  of  friends  at 
Gray’s  Beach  on  July  1st.  Among 
the  participants  were  John  'Viera 
of  the  Paper  Department  and  his 
family  and  Louis  Taddia  of  No.  2 
Mill  and  family.  Also  present  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vantangoli  of  North 
Plymouth.  And  still  another  beach 
party  was  enjoyed  by  Jeremias  Ca- 
bral and  friends  in  recognition  of 
Jimmy’s  26th  birthday. 

Birthdays  this  month  include 
Richard  Costa,  son  of  Alfred — our 
associate  editor  for  the  News — who 
completed  six  tough  (??)  years  of 
living  on  July  8th.  A small  party 
was  given  for  young  Richard  at  his 
home.  On  July  15th  Richard  Al- 
meida, son  of  Hortense  Almeida, 
was  10  years  old.  Richard  is  a 
promising  player  in  the  American 
Legion’s  Little  League  Baseball 
Team. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rego  and 
daughter  Emily  went  to  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  on  Sunday,  July  12th, 
to  visit  friends  they  hadn’t  seen  for 
years.  Mrs.  Rego  states  “I  mention 
it  because  we  had  such  a wonder- 
ful time.” 

A visit  to  the  Garibaldi  Club  on 
most  any  Saturday  night  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  hear  Eddie 
Botelho,  No.  1 Mill’s  crooning 
troubadour,  singing  with  Joe  Cos- 
ta’s band. 

The  best  of  luck  and  good  wishes 
from  the  No.  1 Mill  gang  to  the 
group  of  pensioners  who  left  us  on 
last  Friday.  The  fortunate  com- 
pany include  Michele  Cristani, 
Manuel  Andrews  and  Angelo  Bon- 
giovanni.  Previously  departed  but 
still  included  in  our  felicitations  are 
Ambrose  Malaguti  and  Guy  Fortini. 

Add  an  orchid  to  Ada  Bongio- 
vanni  who  joined  our  Company  dur- 
ing the  war  and  has  remained  here 
ever  since,  but  has  now  decided  to 
join  her  husband,  Angelo,  in  his 
retirement. 

Mary  Costa  is  as  happy  over  the 
fact  of  her  father’s  retirement  as 
though  she  were  retiring  herself. 
Her  father  is  Joseph  Andrada  of 
No.  2 Mill.  Good  luck,  Mr.  An- 
drada! 

Undoubtedly  the  biggest  and  best 
news  of  the  month  for  No.  1 Mill 
workers  was  the  wet,  cool  and  re- 
viving rain  of  July  13th.  At  that, 
the  rain  hardly  made  the  deadline. 


Are  you  up-to-date  on  the  safe 
practices  for  your  job  and  plant 
procedures  in  general?  Do  you 
have  any  safety  questions  you’d 
like  to  ask  your  foreman  but  just 
haven’t  got  around  to  it? 


Paper  Clothesline  Introduced 


Housewives  will  soon  be  hang- 
ing out  the  family  wash  on 
Plymouth’s  new  sparkling  white 
paper  clothesline. 

One  of  the  newest  products  to 
come  out  of  our  Paper  Twisting 
Department,  the  line  is  made  of 
bleached  white  kraft  paper.  This 
is  a wet  strength  paper  with  a 
special  treatment  so  that  it  re- 
tains its  strength  even  when 
wet.  A wax  coating  is  added 
which  adds  to  the  waterproofing. 
Rain,  sunlight  and  other  climat- 
ic changes  have  no  more  effect 
on  the  paper  clothesline  than 
than  they  do  on  a fiber  or  cotton 
rope.  It  has  a minimum  of 
stretch  and  retains  its  whiteness 
for  a long  time. 

The  rope  has  a tensile  strength 
of  170  pounds.  It  is  made  in  the 
7/ 32-inch  diameter. 

The  Paper  Twisting  Depart- 
ment handles  the  slitting,  twist- 
ing and  strand  forming.  The 
strands  are  then  sent  to  the 
Rope  Room  to  be  laid.  The 
hanks  are  made  in  the  Reclaim- 
ing Department  on  a special 
hanking  machine  and  are  wound 
in  50-foot  hanks,  two  hanks  con- 
nected. 

After  being  neatly  wrapped  in 
cellophane  and  labeled,  the 
hanks  are  packaged  in  cartons, 
a dozen  to  the  carton. 

Attractive,  smooth,  whisker- 
free  yet  with  a good  grip  for 
clothespins,  the  new  line  is  ex- 
pected to  have  popular  appeal. 
One  of  its  outstanding  selling 
points  is  its  price.  It  is  expect- 
ed to  sell  for  about  50c  for  a 50- 
foot  hank  which  is  substantially 
lower  than  the  average  clothes- 
line of  cotton  or  manila.  The 
new  paper  clothesline  will  be 
sold  through  super  markets  and 
chain  stores.  Employees  wish- 
ing to  purchase  them  may  do 
so  through  the  Cut  Stock  De- 
partment. 

Service  tested  by  many  of  our 
employees  who  have  kept  them 
out  continually  since  last  Octo- 
ber has  produced  the  following 
enthusiastic  comments: 

“Shows  no  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion at  all  and  I would  say  it  is 
standing  up  extremely  well  . . . 
It  is  still  in  use  and  judging  from 
appearance,  will  be  in  use  for 
some  time  to  come.  . . still  in 
excellent  condition  . . . has  given 
excellent  service  and  seems  to 
be  standing  up  perfectly  . . . still 
going  strong.  No  signs  of  wear 
and  tear.  Has  been  outdoors 
continuously,  day  and  night, 
rain,  snow,  sleet,  etc.  ...  It  is 
still  firm  and  white,  has  not 
stretched  and  looks  as  though  it 
would  last  for  a long  time  . . .” 

Skeptics  who  may  take  a dim 


Howard  Ball  makes  up  hanks 
paper  clothesline  on  a sped 
hanking  machine  in  the  Reclaimii 
Department. 


view  of  a paper  clothesline  are 
reminded  that  plane  wings, 
clothes  (even  bathing  suits),  and 
other  articles  exposed  to  water 
are  now  being  made  of  paper. 
Toughness  and  durability  of 
paper,  wet  or  dry,  have  been 
proven  by  a strange  house  (in 
Wisconsin ) made  entirely  oi 
paper — walls,  roof,  floor — which 
has  gone  several  rugged  years 
and  is  still  standing  in  defiance 
to  the  elements. 


FRED’S  FOLLY  . . . 


A sleepy  young  worker  named  Fred 


decided  to  smoke  while  in  bed. 


The  result  of  this  scheme 
brought  no  ple  asant  dream 


but  a four  alarm  fire  instead. 


<1 
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CLASSIFIED 


SALE — White  Moore  Corn- 
nation  Oil  and  Gas  Stove, 
new.  Also  Electric  Frigidaire 
d condition.  Albert  E.  Henry, 
ith  Spooner  St.  Tel.  1236-M. 

i.'ED — 2 used  tires  in  good 
|indition.  No.  650-16.  See  Joe 
do,  No.  1 Mill. 


I SALE — 7-tube,  floor  model 
lilco  with  push  buttons.  Call 
.■1^  or  see  John  Botelho  in  No. 
[ . 


NED — Model  A motor,  year 
29-31.  Two  used  tires.  No.  700 
(se  Leland  Soule  in  No.  1 Mill. 

ijSALE — 1946  Chrysler  in  good 
i'ndition.  Price  $695.  Call  Joe 
R 1106-R. 

II 

f SALE  — 1953  Scott  - Atwater 
uoard  Motor  and  Boat,  includ- 
1 equipment.  Motor  used  less 
115  hours.  Equipment  consists 
le  preservers,  anchor,  oars, 
I ks  and  rope.  $400  worth  of 
ment  for  only  $280.  Tel.  1546- 
/fred  B.  Costa. 


NED  — Would  like  to  buy 
aid’s  tricycle  (age  41/2)  in 
I condition.  Call  Plymouth 

i[. 


E SALE — Lot  of  land,  80  ft.  by 
6 ft;  corner  lot,  faces  Cord- 
lerrace  and  Dias  Road.  An- 
Lawrence,  25  Cordage  Ter- 
Tel.  1584-R. 


ALE — White  Kitchen  Range; 
'agee  combination  gas  and 
rice  $25.  Tel.  1236-R. 


[ID  — Brass  Key,  made  by  Chi- 
igo  Lock  Co.  No.  1097.  At 
t iman’s  House,  Main  Gate. 


fe  CUSTOMER  is  not  a cold 
i ic  — he  is  a flesh-and-blood 
In  being  with  feelings  and 
fcns  like  your  own,  with  bi- 
ind  prejudices  — even  though 
ipy  have  a deficiency  of  cer- 
‘vitamins”  which  you  think 
tant. 


Office  Girls  Are 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  FRANCIS 


Joan  Marie  Cavacco  of  the  Bill- 
ing Department,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Cavacco,  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Edward  Francis,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Francis,  on 
July  12  at  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Joan 
is  employed  in  Billing. 


Summer  Brides 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  FRANK  YEAGER,  Jr. 

Doris  Tavares,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Tavares,  became 
the  bride  of  Frank  Yeager,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Yeager  of 
Howland’s  Lane,  on  June  28  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church.  Doris  is  in  the  Cost 
Department. 


Many  of  the  Cordage  children  are  | 
playing  the  Summer  Reading  Game  ^ 
at  the  Loring  Branch  Library.  The 
librarians  are  kept  quite  busy  lis- 
tening to  Iheir  stories  and  helping 
them  select  interesting  books.  For 
our  adult  readers,  we  have  added 
the  following  titles: 

Non-Fiction: 

COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  HOME 
PET  CARE— Leon  V.  Whitney. 
ELIZABETH  AND  PHILIP— Geof- 
frey Bocca. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  NATUR- 
AL HISTORY— Bertha  M.  Parker. 
HANDBOOK  OF  SALT  - WATER 
FISHING— O.  H.  P.  Rodman. 
HARVEY— Mary  Chase. 

NEW  ROOMS  FOR  OLD  — H.  L. 
Williams. 

O RUGGED  LAND  OF  GOLD  — 
Martha  Martin. 


THE  WISE  BAMBOO— J.  M.  Mor- 
ris. 

Fiction; 

CARDBOARD  CROWN  — Martin 
Boyd. 

THE  CHIEFTAIN— Robert  Payne. 

CORNER  STORE— Albert  Well. 

DRAG  THE  DARK— Frederick  C. 
Davis. 

THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  ROCK— 
Frances  Winwar. 

THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE— Noel  B. 
Gerson. 

KILLER  LOOSE — Genevieve  Hol- 
den. 

MURDER  BY  THE  DAY— Veron- 
ica Johns. 

7V2  CENTS — Richard  BisseU. 

THE  SINGER  NOT  THE  SONG— 
Audrey  Erskine  Lindop. 

TORBEG — Grace  Campbell. 

THE  WHISPERING  PINE— Sara 
Ware  Bassett. 


PAYROLL  DEPT. 
HELD  UP! 

Bandits  Scared  Away  By 
Paymaster  Charles  Wall 

DISCHARGE  FROM  PISTOL 
BELIEVED  TO  HAVE  HIT  ONE 
OR  MORE  OF  PAYROLL 
DEPT.  GIRLS 

Pistol  Seen  Pointing  in  Through 
Window  by  C.  Wall;  Bandits 
Approached  from  Westerly  Side 
of  Building  — Fled  When  Pay- 
master Threatened  to  Call 
Police 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BANDITS: 
Two  Small  Boys  Carrying 
Water  Pistols;  Time:  Approx. 

10  a.m.  Wednesday,  July  1. 

CORRECTION:  Not  held  up  — 
just  wet  down 


GROUNDS  & GUARDS 


JOHN  A.  SMITH 

Ralph  Curtis  and  Joe  Shea  are 
the  first  of  the  Plant  Guards  to 
take  their  vacations  both  having 
started  Monday,  July  13. 

Spare  Guard  Nicholas  DouyUiez 
is  filling  in  as  vacation  substitute 
for  regular  plant  guards  again  this 
year. 

Albert  Post  has  been  appointed 
a special  police  officer  for  limited 
territory  and  will  be  a vacation 
substitute,  also.  Mr.  DouylUez  and 
Mr.  Post  both  are  regularly  em- 
ployed in  No.  2 Mill. 

John  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  son  of  John 
A.  Smith  of  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Smith,  grad- 
uated from  Tufts  College,  school  of 
Liberal  Arts  with  a B.A.  degree  on 
June  14.  Young  Jack  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  regular  army  July  3, 
1953.  He  wiU  be  at  Fort  Devens  un- 
til July  14,  following  which  he  will 
be  transferred  to  Fort  Dix,  New 
Jersey,  for  8 weeks  of  basic  train- 
ing. 


THE  CUSTOMER  is  not  an  in- 
terruption of  your  work  — he  is 
the  purpose  of  it.  You  are  not  do- 
ing him  a favor  by  serving  him  — 
he  is  doing  you  a favor  by  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


23  Years  Ago 

I Company  Military  Band 
I d the  1928  outdoor  concert 
jn  on  July  9.  These  concerts 
eld  primarily  for  employees 
I heir  families  and  are  under 
rection  of  Richard  B.  Brown. 
'1  Cordage  bathhouses  are  now 
I for  the  season.  The  one  at 
file  is  in  charge  of  Jack  Moore 
lihe  one  at  Atlantic  Street  has 
r ng  Calkin  for  a caretaker, 
^und  Peck,  formerly  of  the 
Ring  Department,  the  same 
K of  basketball  and  baseball 
1 has  been  transferred  to  the 
r,any’s  New  York  warehouse, 
it  week-end  found  the  Labora- 
yjind  part  of  the  Sales  Depart- 
n in  the  White  Mountains  and 
F'.  Harold  Damon,  Philip  Da- 
n Charles  Knight,  Lothrop 
Me  and  Ralph  Weaver  drove  up 
;l  Glen  House,  Pinkham  Notch, 
night  in  Knight’s  car.  Many 
t|  kable  and  astounding  views 
il  seen  but  the  most  startling 
aivhen  Hilton’s  Hudson  drove 
I 6:30  a.m.  with  Miskelly,  Hil- 
. Drew  and  Freeman  holding 
V the  seats.  The  boys  climbed 
s|  Madison,  Adams,  Jefferson 
1 ashington. 


5 Years  Ago 

A new  and  modern  Retirement 
Plan  for  Plymouth  Cordage  em- 
ployees was  approved  at  a special 
meeting  on  July  14  of  the  stock- 
holder-owners of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company.  The  cost  to  the 
Company  is  $1,320,000  and  pays  for 
past  service  only.  It  does  not  in- 
clude Company  contributions  for  fu- 
ture service. 

August  G.  Hunicke  of  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  is  the  new  Mechanical 
Development  Engineer  in  our  Me- 
chanical and  Physical  Research 
Department  of  the  Laboratory. 

John  E.  Wright,  head  of  our  Fiber 
Department  and  eighth  oldest  em- 
ployee in  point  of  service,  retired 
on  June  19. 

Among  the  Cordage  employees 
who  have  been  recently  hospital- 
ized are  Jim  Berardi  of  the  Ship- 
ping Department  who  entered  Bak- 
er Memorial  Hospital  for  a knee 
operation;  Jean  St.  Amant  of  the 
Sales  Department  at  Jordan  Hos- 
pital; and  Betty  Hazlehurst  of  the 
Accounting  Department  at  Jordan 
Hospital  for  surgery. 

Recent  weddings;  Hilda  Medeir- 
os and  Francis  Caldeira  of  No.  2 
Mill:  Edward  Rossi  of  Harris  Hall 
and  Dorothy  Pederzini;  Anna 
Munch  to  Primo  Bastoni  of  No.  2 
Mill. 


ness 


FATHER  TO  DAUGH'TER 

I hope  there  is  a little  boy  some- 
where 

Who  will  some  day  adore  your 
shining  hair; 

I hope  there  is  a little  boy  so  brave 

He  won’t  be  frightened  when 
you  stamp  and  rave; 

So  gentle  and  so  loving  he  will  be 

As  good  to  you  as  I could 
ever  be; 

So  wise  that  he  will  never  bore 
you — never. 

I hope  there  is  a happy  boy  and 
true 

Who  some  day  will  decide  to 
marry  you. 

And  when  he  comes  to  talk  to  me 
about  it 

I hope  I’ll  like  him — but,  my 
dear, 

I doubt  it! 


Alice:  “Well,  how  are  you  doing 
in  yom-  race  toward  matrimony?” 

Betty:  “I  think  I’m  on  my  last 
lap  now.” 


Mother:  “If  I’d  have  had  a 
bathing  suit  like  that  when  I was 
a girl,  you’d  be  six  years  older.” 


Definition  of  the  word  “moron”; 
Something  which  in  the  winter- 
time girls  wouldn’t  have  so  many 
colds  if  they  put. 


The  congressman  was  visiting  a 
village  in  his  constituency  when 
he  saw  a curly-haired  boy  of  10 
delivering  newspapers.  “Well, 
son,”  he  asked,  “what  is  your 
name?” 

“Ronald  Coleman,”  the  boy  re- 
plied, 

“That’s  a very  well  known 
name,”  said  the  congressman, 

“It  ought  to  be,”  replied  the 
boy,  “I’ve  been  delivering  these 
papers  around  here  for  over  two 
years  now.” 

Bill  and  Jim  went  into  business 
together.  Neither  could  read  nor 
write,  so  they  engaged  a stenogra- 
pher to  read  their  correspondence. 
They  sent  a salesman  out  on  the 
road,  and  after  being  out  a week 
he  sent  them  a telegram.  Bill 
yelled  to  Jim  in  the  next  room 
that  they  had  a wire  from  the 
salesman.  Jim  told  him  to  have 
the  stenographer  read  the  mes- 
sage out  loud.  So  she  started: 

“Was  in  Dallas  Monday  stop 
be  in  Houston  Wednesday  stop  be 
in  New  Orleans  Thursday  stop — ” 

Here  Jira  interrupted  by  yell- 
ing: “Bill,  for  gcsn  sakes,  leave 
that  girl  alone  and  let  her  read 
the  telegram.” 


83  POUNDER  — A tuna  weighing 
83  pounds  was  caught  by  Joe  Fur- 
tado  (right)  of  No.  2 Mill  five  miles 
off  the  Gurnet  on  July  4 while  on  a 
fishing  trip  with  Joe  Rapoza  in 
their  boat,  the  Vanas  La.  Fisher- 
men state  it  is  rare  to  find  tuna  so 
close  to  shore  in  these  waters. 


TWISTED  PAPER 


JOAN  GAVONI 

Congratulations  to  Joseph  Ca- 
dose,  who  recently  received  his  20- 
year  emblem.  Joe  is  one  of  our 
Slitter  operators  and  has  been  in 
this  department  a little  over  a year. 

Raymond  Coville  has  recovered 
from  a recent  illness  and  is  back 
to  work  again.  He  is  temporarily 
working  in  the  Department  of 
Grounds. 

Edna  Scagliarini’s  son  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Corporal. 
Corporal  Leon  Scagliarini  is  in  the 
U.S.A.F.  18th  Fighter  Interceptor 
Squadron  stationed  at  Wold  Cham- 
berlain, St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where 
he  is  a clerk-typist.  Leon  is  a first- 
baseman  on  the  “Twin  Cities”  U.S. 
Air  Force  baseball  team  and  a 
proud  fellow  he  is  to  be  on  such 
a great  team.  Leon  plays  with 
many  a well-known  player  from 
the  big  league  who  is  also  in  the 
service.  There  is  A1  Weygandt, 
property  of  the  New  York  “Yan- 
kees”; the  “old  pro”  of  the  ball 
club,  “Red”  Murray;  Kent  Kurtz, 
star  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri and  also  property  of  the  New 
York  “Yankees”;  Fred  Van  Am- 
burg,  an  “All  American”  from  the 
University  of  California;  A1  Knaus, 
a high  school  star  from  Kimball, 
Minn.;  Bill  Blackwell,  known  as  the 
“Cincinnati  Flash”;  “Shag”  Ever- 
hart, property  of  the  St.  Louis 
“Cardinals”;  Jack  Smith,  property 
of  the  Pittsburgh  “Pirates”;  Dick 
Moran,  who  started  with  the  House 
of  David  and  was  star  pitcher  with 
the  “Pepperall  Peppers”;  and 
many  other  famous  men.  Accord- 
ing to  a news  article  written  by  a 
Minneapolis  sports  writer,  this 
great  team  has  nine  straight  vic- 
tories against  no  defeats.  They 
have  scored  133  runs,  blasted  135 
hits  and  have  not  committed  an 
error.  ’This  sports  writer  empha- 
sized that  there  is  a wonderful  fu- 
ture for  the  “Twin  Cities”  baseball 
team. 


More  Cordage  People 
Smoked  Camels 

Patrons  of  the  two  cafeterias 
and  Cordage  Club  members  have 
recently  been  recipients  of  free 
gift  packages  of  cigarettes  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  F.  Heinrich,  repre- 
sentative of  the  cigarette  company, 
was  here  on  June  18,  and  left  1250 
boxes  each  containing  four  Camel 
cigarettes  with  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Department  for  distribution 
among  employees. 
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Binder  twine  was  loaded  by  the  trainload,  bound  for  farms  through- 
out the  country.  Many  of  our  new  pensioners  helped  to  make  and 
ship  these  vast  quantities  of  binder  twine. 


One  of  the  first  fiber  boats  to  arrive  at  the  plant. 


In  the  summertime,  off  folks  would  go  to  the  North  Plymouth 
beaches  where  the  Company  maintained  bathhouses  with  regular 
attendants.  This  is  the  bathhouse  at  Seaside  at  which  Bob  Volk  used 
to  work  in  summer  months. 


The  former  Kindergarten  where  so  many  Cordage  employees  received  their  earliest  educational  trail 
ing.  These  beruffled  and  bonneted  youngsters  were  photographed  about  Tfty  years  ago. 


The  sales  conference  of  1937  brought  in  Plymouth  sales  representatives,  agents  and  department  heads  iro 

fho  Plvmoiith  and  Welland  plants. 


First  row  left  to  right,  Kimball  Smith,  R.  W.  Watson.  John  DeShazo,  Harry  W.  Burns,  E.  W.  Bre 
ster.  B.  Preston  Clark,  F.  C.  Holmes,  H.  B.  Bradley  and  F.  T.  McClintock.  f 


Second  row,  Paul  W.  Viets,  Melvin  H.  Johnson,  W.  P.  Libby,  C.  W.  Leach,  C.  H.  Babington,  R.  S.  Baile 
T.  M.  Anderson,  Francis  R.  Clark.  J.  S.  Bradford,  W.  C.  Blakemore  and  Leonard  L.  Dietz. 

Third  row,  B.  B.  Bradley,  F.  D.  Bartlett,  C.  C.  Cameron,  Newman  Horton,  C.  C.  English,  E.  F.  Gorri* 
A.  L.  Holden,  L.  F.  Southwick,  and  R.  L.  Drew. 


Fourth  row,  W.  H.  Vail,  S.  A.  Reed.  R.  C.  Weaver,  R.  E.  Miskelly,  Charles  MacKinnon,  T.  O.  Worth,  ’ f 
C.  Bryant,  H.  K.  Smith,  F.  C.  Hilton,  H.  G.  Roberts  and  E.  F.  Peck.  t 


Do  YOU  Remember  When  . . . ? 

Ill  II 

Our  thirty  retiring  co-workers  who  have 
worked  here  for  periods  ranging  up  to  47  years  will 
remember  some  of  the  scenes  and  events  depicted 
in  the  pictures  on  this  page. 

II 

Several  of  the  men  now  retiring 
came  with  us  during  the  war 
years  and  helped  immeasurably 
in  filling  military  orders.  It  was 
during  World  War  H when  we 
introduced  the  nylon  towline. 
Here  Pete  Bagni  is  shown  de- 
livering the  first  order  for  nylon 
to  the  East  Boston  Airport. 


L 


Many  retiring  employees  will 
remember  the  Main  Office 
Building  when  it  looked  like 
this.  And  they  will  remember 
going  up  to  the  front  door  and 
to  the  wire  cage  to  be  paid  off 
by  the  paymaster  every  week. 


No.  1 Rope  Room  looked  like  this  just  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Tying  twines,  lathyarns  and  hide  ropes,  now  made  in  the  Com- 
mercial Twine  Dept.,  were  made  here  (see  right).  Note  the  carbon 
arc  lights  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  two  large  rope  laying 
machines  were  located  then  where  they  are  today. 


The  surrey  with  the  fringe  on  top  may  seem  very  outmoded  tc  s 
but  many  here  will  recall  when  George  Randall  did  most  of 
plant  errands  with  it.  It  was  used  to  pick  up  visiting  dignitarie  ' 
the  railroad  station,  to  transport  Company  officials,  to  make  depct 
and  mail  deliveries,  even  to  carry  the  Company  payroll. 
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he  new  Nielsen  Method  of  artificial  respiration  is  practiced  by 
ampson  on  the  “victim”  who  is  Larry  Cavicchi.  Watching  the 
ue”  are,  left  to  right,  Clem  Perry,  William  Sawyer,  instructor; 
acKay,  Agnes  Davis,  Dorothy  Ziegengeist,  Joe  Viera,  Wendelyn 
el,  Arthur  Mello,  Jfack  Smith,  Ephie  Bartlett  and  Don  Tracy. 


iv  Artificial  Respiration  Technique 

iilseii  Method  Revives  Victim  Faster 


V lumber  of  Cordage  employees 
^ been  instructed  in  the  Nielsen 

rjd  of  artificial  respiration  by 
im  Sawyer,  drill  master  for 
Plymouth  Fire  Department, 
ifinew  method  of  resuscitation, 
& 1 is  being  adopted  all  over 
I 'ountry,  is  based  on  a back- 
t:ure  plus  arm-lift  principle 
i i forces  a greater,  volume  of 
' ito  the  lungs  and  restores  nor- 
ilrespiration  more  rapidly. 
Siorsed  by  the  American  Red 
Df,  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  and 
le  agencies,  after  exhaustive 
it  the  Nielsen  Method  is  recom- 
!i  ed  for  victims  of  drowning, 
T,;ation,  electric  shock  and 
lar  emergencies. 


d Sawyer  instructed  all  our 
'lar  firemen  and  other  em- 
lyes  interested  in  first  aid  in 
aiessions  held  on  August  18  and 
i No.  2 Ladder  House. 

7l!  Nielsen  Method  has  already 
used  twice  in  Plymouth.  In 
t:  prst  case  it  was  applied  too 
ut  it  saved  the  accident  vic- 
life  in  the  second  instance. 
Nielsen  Method  is  explained 
etail  and  illustrated  in  the 
$i~  “Are  You  Summer-Wise,”  a 
At  Reading  Rack  offering. 


Mayers  Resigns 
]lui)  Steward 


Vliam  Mayers,  steward  at  the 
Hige  Club  for  the  past  twelve 
■^j,  resigned  as  of  August  8,  to 
'1*1  to  his  former  trade  of  car- 


W- 

tlpil  such  time  as  other  ar- 
\itments  are  made,  the  club 
lie  open  only  evenings  during 
/eek  from  6 to  11  p.m.;  Sat- 
IJ's  from  12  noon  to  11 
•1  and  Sundays  from  1 to  9 
> Stewarding  duties  are  divid- 
, Vtween  Assistant  Steward  An- 
1 Rezendes  and  the  club  jani- 
.Yilmar  Burnham. 


Veep  Vies  With  Son 
For  Honors  on  Diamond 

If  you’ve  noticed  the  white  bon- 
net around  the  left  wrist  of  Vice 
President  Stanley  Cheney  this 
week,  it’s  the  result  of  a gallant 
dash  for  home  in  the  5th  inning  of 
the  Father  vs.  Son  game  last  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Stan  was  safe  but 
he  paid  for  the  run  with  a broken 
wrist. 

All  summer  long  Stan  has  been 
telling  his  son  Bob  how  to  play 
baseball.  Last  Sunday  he  gave  a 
demonstration  of  his  own. 

Bob,  a member  of  the  Elks’  (1952- 
53  league  champions)  twirled  the 
4th  and  5th  innings  in  Sunday’s 
game  and  consequently,  because  of 
the  rules  of  the  game,  Stan  had  to 
pitch  for  the  fathers.  When  he  took 
the  mound  in  the  fourth  inning,  he 
was  greeted  by  three  walks,  three 
singles,  a double,  and  a triple  for  a 
total  of  eight  runs  by  the  young 
ball  players. 

But  it  was  when  Stan  went  to  bat 
that  things  really  happened.  He 
poked  a single  through  the  middle 
of  the  diamond  and  right  past 
young  Robert.  He  then  stole  sec- 
ond base  and  when  Franny  Shea 
doubled  to  center,  Stan  slid  to  home 
plate  to  score. 

Stan’s  wrist  bothered  him  Sunday 
night  and  Monday  he  showed  it  to 
the  doctor.  An  X-ray  revealed  a 
break  and  it  was  put  in  a cast. 

Stan  isn’t  giving  his  son  any 
pointers  in  playing  baseball. 


Found  in  the  Plant  . . . 

MAN’S  WEDDING  RING— Apply  at 
office  of  J.  A.  Smith,  Industrial 
Relations  Bldg, 

LEATHER  KEY  CASE  with  small 
key.  Apply  at  Watchman’s 
House,  Main  Gate. 


MORE  EMPLOYEES 
ACQUIRE  COMPANY  HOUSES 


District  Managers 
Hold  Meeting  Here 

A meeting  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
district  managers  was  held  this 
week  with  managers  present  from 
our  five  sales  offices.  Products, 
sales  outlook,  budgets  and  sales 
problems  were  carefully  gone  over 
with  our  sales  organization  and 
plans  discussed  for  the  coming 
sales  season. 

The  meeting  opened  on  Monday 
morning  by  Vice  President  and 
General  Sales  Manager  B.  B.  Brad- 
ley. Among  the  Company  heads 
who  addressed  the  conference  at 
various  periods  were  President 

E.  G.  Roos;  Field  Product  Engi- 
neer F.  C.  Hilton,  Warren  Kunz  and 
G.  Allen  Howard, 

Managers  present  were  A.  L. 
Bergman,  San  Francisco;  Whitfield 
Painter,  Chicago;  C.  H.  Babington, 
New  Orleans;  W,  H.  Granger,  New 
York;  W.  C.  Bryant,  Boston;  and 

F,  B,  Sparks,  Toronto.  From  the 
home  sales  organization  there 
were;  L.  F.  Southwick,  Assistant 
General  Sales  Manager;  R.  L. 
Drew,  Industrial  Sales  Manager; 
W.  A.  Scherff,  Advertising  Man- 
ager; R.  S.  Bailey,  L.  N.  Sherman, 
E.  F.  Cavanaugh,  S.  H.  Brewster. 

Bloodmobile  Unit  in 
Plymouth  Aug.  31 

The  Red  Cross  Bloodmobile  Unit 
will  be  in  Plymouth  next  Monday, 
August  31,  at  Memorial  Hall,  from 
12  noon  to  6 p.m. 

Cordage  employees  have  already 
given  many  pints  of  blood  and  are 
planning  to  donate  again.  If  you’re 
willing  to  volunteer  to  give  a pint 
of  this  life-saving  fluid,  just  register 
with  the  local  Red  Cross  Chapter 
(their  telephone  number  is  929). 


Of  the  group  of  Company  houses 
previously  mentioned  in  Plymouth 
Cordage  News  offered  to  employee 
tenants  and  pensioner  occupants, 
deeds  have  been  passed  and  owner- 
ship conveyed  of  the  following: 

House  No.  131,  located  at  22  For- 
est Avenue  Court,  a six  family  unit 
to  Joaquim  Anastacio  et  ux,  who 
immediately  reconveyed  to  William 
Sgarzi  et  als,  on  August  6,  1953. 

House  No.  3,  located  at  409-411 
Court  St.,  a four  family  unit  to 
Michael  Motta  et  ux,  on  August  12. 

House  No.  34,  located  at  6-8  So. 
Spooner  St.,  a two  family  unit  and 
three  garages  to  Ralph  Matinzi  et 
ux,  on  August  19,  1953. 

House  No.  51  located  at  1 Bourne 
St.,  a two  family  unit  to  Francis 
Ruas  et  ux,  on  August  20,  1953. 

House  No.  33,  located  at  2-4  So. 
Spooner  Street,  a two  family  unit  to 
Neil  McKay  et  ux,  on  August  20, 
1953. 

House  No.  7 (Wood  Block)  lo- 
cated on  Bourne  Street,  a six  fam- 
ily unit  to  Antone  Botelho  et  ux,  on 
August  21,  1953. 

House  No.  83,  located  at  10-12 
Spooner  Street,  a two  family  unit 
to  Alfred  Fox  et  ux,  who  immedi- 
ately conveyed  the  west  half  to 
Donald  Tracy  et  ux,  on  August  24, 
1953. 

House  No.  37  located  at  22-24 
Spooner  Street,  a two  family  unit 
to  Joseph  Darsch  et  ux,  on  August 
24,  1953. 

House  No.  75  located  at  38-40 
Spooner  Street,  a two  family  unit, 
to  Orie  Fontaine  et  ux,  on  August 
24,  1953. 


House  No.  36,  located  at  18-20 
Spooner  Street,  a two  family  unit, 
with  one  garage,  to  Elroy  T.  Clark 
et  ux,  who  immediately  reconveyed 
the  west  half  to  Andrew  Voght  et 
ux,  on  August  24,  1953. 

House  No.  43,  located  at  15-17 
Spooner  Street,  a two  family  unit, 
to  William  Sampson,  who  immedi- 
ately reconveyed  to  Manuel  Braz, 
Jr,,  et  ux,  on  August  2,  1953. 

House  39,  located  at  30-32  Spooner 
Street,  a two  family  unit,  to  Wil- 
liam Fohrder  et  ux,  who  immedi- 
ately reconveyed  one-half  to  Bruno 
Zangheri  and  one-half  to  Mario 
Zangheri  et  ux,  on  August  25,  1953. 

House  No.  40,  located  at  34-36 
Spooner  Street,  a two  family  unit 
with  two  garages  to  Robert  Brown 
et  ux,  who  immediately  reconveyed 
the  west  half  to  William  Fohrder, 
et  ux,  on  August  25,  1953. 

House  No.  38,  located  at  26-28 
Spooner  Street,  a two  family  unit, 
to  Lawrence  Kuhn  et  ux,  on  August 
26,  1953, 

House  No.  82,  located  at  42-44 
Spooner  Street,  a two  family  unit 
with  garage  and  barn,  to  Gordon 
Jenkins  et  ux,  who  immediately  re- 
conveyed to  John  A.  Thom  et  ux,  on 
August  26,  1953. 

House  No.  21,  located  at  21 
Bourne  Street,  a twelve  family  unit, 
with  one  garage,  to  Manuel  Roder- 
ick et  ux,  who  immediately  recon- 
veyed to  Manuel  J.  Roderick,  Jr. 
et  ux,  on  August  26,  1953. 

It  is  expected  that  Deeds  will  be 
passed  on  the  remaining  South 
Spooner  and  Spooner  Street  Houses 
during  next  two  or  three  weeks. 


I’LL  TAKE  THE  WEST  BANK— While  the  majority  of  youthful  anglers  preferred  the  east  bank  of  Mill 
Pond  for  trying  their  luck  in  the  annual  fishing  derby,  a lone  fisherman  preferred  the  other  sidle.  The  con- 
test attracted  hundreds  of  youngsters  ranging  from  4 to  16  years  of  age. 
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YOU  AI^D  YOUR  JOB 


Editor’s  Note:  A lot  of  things 
were  probably  explained  to  you 
when  you  were  hired  for  your 
job  here.  Some  of  these  you 
may  not  remember,  some  poli- 
cies may  have  changed  since 
then. 

To  give  you  a better  under- 
standing of  the  organization  of 
which  you  are  a part— the  rules 
and  regulations,  the  privileges 
and  advantages,  the  opportuni- 
ties which  are  offered— the 
CORDAGE  NEWS  is  beginning 
a series  of  articles  on  “You  and 
Your  Job.” 

We  hope  the  articles  will  be 
informative  and  helpful.  Of 
course,  if  at  any  time  you  have 
any  questions  you’d  like  to  have 
answered,  don’t  hesitate  to  ask 
them.  Your  foreman  or  super- 
visor will  be  glad  to  give  you 
information  at  any  time. 
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IDENTIFICATION  BADGES 
AND  PASSES 


When  a new  employee  is 
hired,  a pass  is  given  to  him. 
This  pass  shows  on  what  date 
the  employee  began  work  here 
and  to  what  department  he  or 
she  is  to  be  admitted.  It  should 
be  shown  to  the  watchman  at 
the  gate  and  presented  to  the 
overseer. 

Each  new  mill  employee  is 
also  given  an  identification 
badge  which  should  be  worn  in 
plain  view  at  all  times. 

Take  good  care  of  your  badge. 
Don’t  lose  it!  Don’t  lend  it  or 
let  it  get  into  the  hands  of 
strangers.  Identification  badges 
are  issued  for  the  protection  of 
the  employees  and  for  plant  se- 
curity. When  you  wear  your 
badge,  you’re  always  sure  the 
guard  will  let  you  through  the 
gate.  If  you’re  transferred  to 
some  other  department,  it  serves 


as  identification  to  a foreman  or 
overseer  who  may  not  know  you. 

Badges  are  made  of  durable 
metal  with  a clasp  fastener. 
Space  is  provided  at  the  top  for 
the  employee’s  picture  taken 
when  he  is  hired.  The  number 
which  he  is  assigned  when  hired 
is  printed  at  the  bottom.  As 
the  employee’s  number  never 
changes,  the  number  on  the 
badge  will  be  the  same,  no  mat- 
ter where  the  employee  is  trans- 
ferred. 

If  you  should  lose  your  badge, 
report  it  to  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department  and  a new  one 
will  be  issued  to  you  for  a 
charge  of  fifty  cents.  If  your 
badge  should  become  broken, 
return  it  to  Industrial  Relations. 
They  have  spare  parts  such  as 
frames  and  clasps  and  probably 
can  repair  it  for  you.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this. 

Any  employee  leaving  the 
Company  must  return  his  badge 
to  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 


The  folloioing  employees  received  service  emblems  during 
the  month  of  July  for  2J>  years  or  more  of  service; 


JOHN  N.  STRASSEL  2ni 
Covering  Room 
50  Years 


ANYONE  J.  REGO 
No.  2 Mill 
45  Years 


NEWELL  BLANCHARD 
No.  I Mill 
35  Years 


MANUEL  DUARTE 
No.  2 Mill 
30  Years 


ROBERT  M.  BONNEY 
Plant  Guard 
30  Years 


JOHN  A.  SMITH 
Grounds 
30  Years 


ELEANOR  FIEDLER 
New  York  Office 
25  Years 


MANUEL  FERREII 
No.  3 Mill 
25  Years 


JOSEPH  CRISTANI 
No.  I Mill 
25  Years 


SECURITY  IN 
NYLON  MOORINGS 

Hingham,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Brewster: 

We  thought  you  might  appreciate 
knowing  how  much  we  appreciate 
your  guest  moorings  in  Plymouth 
harbor. 

You  would  have  been  well  repaid 
for  your  expense  and  thoughtful- 
ness had  you  known  how  grateful 
we  were  to  slip  that  big  nylon  line 
over  our  bitts  after  a wild  ride  up 
from  the  canal  in  last  Thursday’s 
wind  and  rain.  The  sense  of  secur- 
ity was  most  satisfactory  to  us. 

Our  thanks. 

Very  truly  yours, 
JOSEPH  C.  ROPER,  JR. 
Cutter  “Phyllis” 

July  29,  1953 


Winner  at  Cheyenne  Frontier  Dai 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Three  Plymouth  Cordage  men 
became  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Retirement  Plan  as  of 
August  1.  They  are:  William  Vick- 
ery, No.  2 Mill;  Mario  Zangheri  of 
the  Rope  Room;  and  August  B. 
Hunicke,  Jr.,  of  the  Laboratory. 


Jim  Bob  Altizer  of  Del  Rio,  Tex-  | 
as,  won  the  calf  roping  contest  and  j 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  siU’Or  tro-  ; 
phy  buckle  at  the  annual  Cheyenne  I 
Frontier  Days,  wrapping  up  three  ! 
calves  in  the  remarkable  time  of  j 
42.9  seconds,  with  a thirty-foot 
score.  That  is,  the  calf  was  given 
a thirty-foot  start  on  the  roper. 
One  of  the  younger  and  newer  con- 
testants, Altizer  won  $3,214  in  prize 
money,  besides  the  buckle,  which 
figures  out  to  be  almost  $75  a sec- 
ond. 

The  steer  roping  was  won  by 
Everett  Shaw  of  Stonewall,  Okla- 
homa, with  time  of  73.8  seconds  on 
three  steers. 

Both  winners  used  Plymouth  lari- 
at. Altizer  used  a 36-thread  Manila 
Yacht  Lariat  in  his  calf  roping  and 
Shaw  used  a 7A6-inch  Plymouth 
Nylon  Lariat  in  steer  roping. 

“The  Daddy  of  ’Em  All,”  Chey- 
enne Frontier  Days  is  recognized 
as  the  most  popular  rodeo  in  the 
nation,  the  fiv'e-day  show  attract- 
ing spectators  from  every  state  in 
the  union. 


Harry  Taylor  (right)  of  o ’ 
ton  office  presents  the  P'n 
Cordage  silver  buckle  to  . n 
Altizer,  winner  of  the  cal  r 
contest  this  year  at  Chej  m 


FAREWELL  PARTY 


A surprise  farewell  party  was 
given  Alice  Dugan  of  the  Plant  En-  I 
gineer’s  office  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, August  20,  at  the  Toll  House 
in  Whitman.  Alice  is  leaving  the 
end  of  the  month  for  Washington, 
where  she  has  accepted  a position. 

Those  present  at  the  farew'ell  din- 
ner were  Deolinda  Costa,  Joan 
Eckersley,  Mary  Lovell,  DoUy  Ver- 
nazzaro,  Louise  Hand,  Madeline 
Haverstock,  Laurien  Enos,  and 
Alice  Dugan. 


Drive  with  care  — Remember  — 
You  have  two  chances 
One  driving  with  care 
And  one  not. 

If  you  don’t  drive  with  care 
You  have  two  chances 
I One  of  having  an  accident 
And  one  not. 

If  you  do  have  an  accident 
You  have  two  chances 
One  of  being  killed 
And  one  not. 

If  you  get  killed  — 

Well,  you  still  have  two  chances 


FAREWELL  GIFTS  — Two  long  service  employees  were  presented  farewell  gifts  from  their  c 

retirement  .n  An„st  1.  (Left.  The  Enrine  Room  Orlfc'LTo.ri^ 

Orator  his  last  da,  here.  Left  to  rl*.  Vineen.  Monti,  >>«.  Goodrean,  Ge.  , C « n^ 


erator  on  his  last  day  here,  laeii  lo  rigm,  » hatidsome  iW 

Valenziano  Paul  Landry,  Kendall  Holmes,  Joe  Fasuio  and  Karl  D.  Roberts.  (Right)  A handsome 
base  ship’s  b^ll  striking  clock  was  presented  to  Harold  P.  Sears  on  his  retirement. 


^ust,  1953 
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tractive  Packages  And  Labels  Help  Sell  More 


ymouth  Products,  Meet  Competition 


The  big  and  small  of  it.  Our  counter  package  of  Nylon  Motor  Starter 
Ropes  is  almost  lost  in  the  core  of  a coil  of  rope.  Large  coils  such  as  this 
are  still  wrapped  in  burlap,  which  for  many  years  was  the  only  cover- 
ing for  Plymouth  Products. 


Robert  Drew,  who  handles  our  packaging  program,  is  shown  working 
out  a new  nylon  package.  All  general  purpose  nylon  up  to  50-pound  coils 
will  be  put  in  this  cylindrical  unit  which  keeps  the  rope  spotless  in  ship- 
ment. When  the  dealer  gets  it,  he  merely  slips  the  spool  from  the  con- 
tainer and  it’s  ready  to  display  and  sell.  The  container  will  do  away 
with  the  present  more  expensive  and  cumbersome  “butter  tubs.” 


s safe  to  assume  that  in 
me  Spooner’s  day,  no  one  gave 
h thought  to  packaging  or 
sing  rope  up  in  any  way.  We 
t have  any  definite  information 
he  subject,  but  there  is  little 
)t  that  rope  went  out  of  the 
t just  as  it  came  out  of  the 
B Walk,  uncovered.  Even  up 
en  years  ago  practically  all 
age  products  traveled  in  just 
iin  burlap  cover  carrying  noth- 
more  than  the  name,  size  and 
r pertinent  information  about 
product. 

;t  today  with  emphasis  on  at- 
;ive  packaging  in  every  line, 
products  as  utilitarian  as  rope 
twine  are  traveling  in  colorful 
5.  Its  old  drab  covers  are  go- 
the  way  of  the  open  cracker 
el.  And  Plymouth  is  in  the 
ront  of  the  cordage  industry 
1 it  comes  to  packaging, 
it’s  variety  in  size  you  want, 
louth  has  it.  We  put  out  one 
so  small  you  can  hold  it  in 
)alm  of  your  hand.  That’s  the 
n Motor  Starter  Replacement 
I which  weighs  hardly  two 
es.  Other  “packages”  run 
up  to  5000-pounders.  Those 
3ur  larger  coils  of  rope.  And 
ave  many  different  sizes  in  be- 
n.  Designing  wrappings  for 
assorted  sizes  and  shapes  of- 
a real  challenge. 

•ecting  the  packaging  program 
is  Robert  Drew.  He  works 
ly  with  such  departments  as 
rtis.ng,  Purchasing,  Manufac- 
g,  Traffic  and  Shipping  to  pro- 
a package  which  is  attractive, 
lensive,  practical  to  handle 
vhich  conforms  to  all  shipping 
ations. 

use  such  assorted  materials 
oth,  paper,  cardboard,  plastic 
metal  for  our  containers  and 
pings,  depending  on  the  re- 
ment  of  the  product. 

ARVEST  TWINE’S  FIRST 

■ first  entry  in  modern  pack- 
; was  just  before  World  War 
len  we  began  putting  up  har- 
twines  in  multi-wall  paper 
These  twines  had  always 
put  into  burlap  bags  before 
The  new  paper  bag  put-up 
roved  cheaper,  easier  to  pack- 
faster  and  more  attractive 
the  burlap. 

• second  major  packaging  ef- 
;ame  with  the  introduction  of 
aper  - wrapped  coil  in  1945. 

came  about  through  the 
ican  Reenforced  Paper  Com- 
of  Attleboro  for  whose  paper 
ipply  a fiber  roping.  Through 
ittleboro  firm  we  became  fa- 
r with  the  qualities  and  ad- 
ges  of  paper  covers  and  now 
of  our  smaller  coils  travel  in 
neat  paper  covers  which  can 
anted  and  designed  so  much 
effectively  than  burlap  can. 
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Perhaps  our  biggest  step  into  the 
packaged  rope  field  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  HandyPak  and  Sales 
Rak  in  1950.  Before  then  rope  was 
generally  an  item  which  hardware 
dealers  hid  in  the  cellar  or  behind 
the  counter.  Now  the  HandyPak 
with  its  bright  bands,  the  SalesRak 
with  its  neatly  wound  spools  of 
rope,  the  SalesMaker,  Plymouth’s 
effective  measuring  device,  are  as- 
sets to  any  store  and  the  dealer 
displays  them  with  the  same  pride 
he  takes  in  his  shiny  chrome  or 
porcelain  ware. 

Our  newest  step  in  the  rope  pack- 
aging field  is  the  colorful  hexagon- 
al carton  which  keeps  the  coil 
clean  until  the  very  last  of  it  is 
sold. 

SELL  MORE 

Packaged  rope  offers  more  ad- 
vantages than  just  appearance  and 
cleanliness.  One  of  its  principal  as- 
sets is  that  it  makes  the  customer 
more  rope  conscious  and  leads  to 
“impulse  buying”  thereby  increas- 
ing sales.  It  offers  protection 
against  cheaper  substitutes  as  the 
package  is  clearly  identified  with 
the  Plymouth  name.  This  also  en- 
ables us  to  make  the  Plymouth 
name  better  known  to  the  public 
and  to  earn  repeat  business. 

For  the  dealer,  it  saves  his  time 
by  making  the  product  easier  to 
handle,  display,  sell  and  wrap.  It 
speeds  service  and  turn-over.  It 
relieves  him  of  the  necessity  to  ex- 
plain the  product  as  the  printing 
on  the  package  sells  itself. 

In  the  case  of  our  Nylon  Motor 
Starter  Ropes,  they  come  pack- 
aged in  a carton  that,  when  opened, 
serves  as  a counter  display.  An- 
other counter  display  is  our  lariat 
package  which  can  be  used  inter- 
changeably for  manila,  nylon,  Ital- 
ian hemp  or  Black  Jack  lariat. 

Every  new  item  we  introduce 
presents  a new  packaging  problem. 
As  soon  as  it  is  declared  ready  to 
be  placed  on  the  market  — some- 
times even  before  that  — packag- 
ing has  to  be  decided  on.  Will  it 
be  wrapped  in  brown  paper  or  cel- 
lophane? Will  it  be  shipped  in  a 
bag,  carton,  wooden  crate?  How 
many  will  be  put  in  the  package? 
Will  the  container  be  printed  or 
will  labels  be  attached  to  it? 

Because  so  many  things  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  sever- 
al departments  enter  the  picture. 
The  production  department  wants 
a package  that  can  be  handled  eas- 
ily with  a minimum  of  waste  of 
time  and  material.  The  Shipping 
Department  wants  a package  that 
can  be  handled  easily,  stacked 
neatly  in  a car  or  truck.  The  Traf- 
fic Department  requires  a package 
that  meets  all  freight  and  postal 
regulations,  one  that  will  stand  up 
in  shipment.  The  Sales  Depart- 
ment wants  a package  that  will 
sell.  The  Purchasing  Department 
would  like  something  which  is  fair- 
ly standard  and  easily  obtainable. 
The  Cost  Department  with  an  eye 
on  expenses  will  require  the  cost 
to  be  in  line.  The  Advertising  De- 
partment wants  a package  that  is 
attractive  and  with  advertising  ap- 
peal. 

The  dealer  wants  a package  that 
is  convenient  to  handle  and  display, 
one  that  will  keep  clean  and  dry. 
And  finally,  but  most  important, 
that  indispensable  person  known  as 
The  Customer  wants  a package 
that  is  convenient  to  open  and  use. 

If  there  are  special  instructions  in 
^ the  product’s  use,  he  wants  them 
explained  clearly  somewhere 
where  he  can  find  the  directions 
easily.  If  he  can  use  any  part  of 


the  wrappings  over  again,  so  much 
the  better.  He  appreciates  that 
something  “free,”  like  the  lashings 
around  our  binder  twine  which 
farmers  find  useful  as  farm  ropes. 

FIELD  TESTING 

After  the  package  has  been  de- 
cided upon  it  has  to  be  thoroughly 
tested.  We  generally  call  upon  the 
District  Offices  for  help  here.  The 
package  is  sent  by  slowest  freight 
to  the  various  districts.  They  ex- 
amine it  upon  arrival  to  see  how  it 
stood  up  in  transit,  make  a report 
and  return  the  package  by  fast  ex- 
press. It  is  re-examined  thorough- 
ly after  it  gets  back  here.  Some- 
times it  must  be  redesigned. 

Some  packages  are  exposed  to 
great  heat.  Bob  Drew  has  found  the 
base  of  our  chimney  where  it’s  a 
cool  120°  a good  place  to  test  pack- 
ages for  heat.  If  the  asphalt  which 
is  used  in  many  of  our  wrappings 
doesn’t  “bleed”  there,  chances  are 
it  won’t  even  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  the  country. 

With  the  great  amount  of  oil  used 
in  cordage  products,  wrapper  dis- 
coloration is  often  a problem. 
Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
grease-proof  wrappers  and  labels. 

Perhaps  our  most  tailor  - made 
package  is  the  canister  in  which 
our  projectile  lines  are  put.  These 
are  corrugated  cone-shaped  pails 
and  the  rope  has  to  be  coiled  ex- 
tremely carefully  as  the  lines  are 
used  to  shoot  a gun  or  projectile 
between  ships  or  from  shore  to 
ship,  and  they  must  run  out 
smoothly  without  tangling.  Rigid 
Coast  Guard  requirements  call  for 
packing  the  cans  in  wooden  boxes. 

Nylon  tow  ropes  ordered  for  mil- 
itary use  also  call  for  custom-pack- 
aging. A specially  constructed 
double-wall  carton  has  fillers  in 
each  corner  to  prevent  any  jostling. 
Then  each  coil  must  be  wrapped 
in  crepe  paper  and  further  wrapped 
in  reenforced,  water-proof  paper, 
sealed  with  water  - proof  tape, 
closed  with  a special  glue  and  steel 
strapped. 

Our  new  Paper  Twisting  Depart- 
ment where  many  new  interesting 
products  are  being  turned  out  at  a 
rapid  rate  has  put  many  demands 
on  the  packaging  department  for 
cartons,  labels  and  wrappers. 


Size  and  shape  to  fit  any  need  is  shown  in  this  display  of  some  of  our  typical  packages. 
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VACATION 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

Although  there  were  more  peo- 
ple left  in  the  office  than  we  ex- 
pected during  the  mill  shut-down, 
we  still  have  a good  deal  of  vaca- 
tion news  this  month. 

We  thought  Inez  White  and  her 
husband  would  spend  all  their  time 
on  the  new  Old  Town  boat  (com- 
plete with  motor  and  trailer)  which 
Ernie  won  recently,  but  they  also 
managed  to  get  up  to  Wolfeboro, 
N.  H.,  for  a few  days,  and  came 
home  by  way  of  Maine. 

Joan  Zanello  visited  around  with 
her  relatives  the  first  week,  and 
took  it  easy  around  home  the  sec- 
ond. She  recently  received  two 
beautiful  fans  and  a photo  album 
from  her  husband,  in  Korea. 

Jesse  Rezendes  and  Ethelyn  Hill 
both  preferred  to  take  day  trips 
with  their  time.  Carol  Allen  of 
Duxbury  came  in  to  fill  in  for  Jess 
in  the  mail  room,  and  also  took 
Ethelyn’s  place  for  one  week  be- 
fore leaving  for  New  Hampshire, 
where  she  will  teach  school. 

Last  month’s  News  missed  tell- 
ing you  of  Joan  Francis’  wedding 
present  from  the  office  girls.  They 
gave  her  a utility  table  and  a step- 
stool  to  match  her  kitchen  set. 
Joan’s  brother  was  home  for  her 
wedding  but  shipped  overseas  im- 
mediately afterward  and  is  now 
stationed  in  a hospital  in  France. 

The  sympathy  of  the  office  is  ex- 
tended to  Therese  Balboni,  who 
lost  her  grandmother  last  month. 

The  bowling  group  headed  by 
Chris  Gilligan  went  down  to  Fal- 
mouth for  dinner  out,  and  a look  at 
Nat  Benchley’s  new  comedy, 
“Frogs  of  Spring.”  Don’t  wait  for 
the  New  York  reviews  on  this  one 
because  it  probably  will  never  get 
there,  according  to  the  girls. 

Maddie  Hokanson  got  further 
than  most  of  us  on  this  year’s  two 
weeks.  She  flew  to  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin and  didn’t  come  home  untU 
the  last  possible  moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  Pascoe 
and  Bob  Martin  spent  their  time  on 
Saquish.  And  Agnes  McCarthy 
took  her  vacation  right  at  her 
house  at  Plymouth  Beach,  with  a 
few  day  trips  to  the  Cape.  George 
Anderson  also  preferred  to  take 


day  trips  to  the  Cape  beaches. 

Gert  Gallagher  is  back  with  us 
temporarily  while  doing  a special 
project  for  the  Sales  Department. 

Tom  Reagan  took  a trip  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  to  check  on  the  state 
of  the  nation  his  first  week,  and 
things  must  have  looked  all  right 
to  him,  because  he  came  home  and 
invested  in  a new  green  Chevrolet, 

Provincetown  proved  to  be  as 
popular  as  ever,  and  Virginia  Izzo 
and  Deolinda  Costa  spent  a few 
days  there.  Di  Rego  and  Rose  Po, 
however,  preferred  Osterville,  and 
went  to  the  Music  Circus  at  Hyan- 
nis  while  they  were  there.  Di  also 
spent  a few  days  in  New  Ham{>- 
shire. 

Lorraine  Lewis  visited  relatives 
in  Methuen  for  part  of  her  vaca- 
tion, and  also  saw  something  of 
New  Hampshire,  including  Ben- 
son’s Animal  Farm. 

Ed  Kenealy  and  his  wife  wel- 
comed a son  at  the  Jordan  Hospital 
on  August  10. 

As  usual,  Ralph  Drew  spent  a 
lot  of  his  time  sailing,  and  man- 
aged to  get  in  a few  days  at 
Marblehead  for  Race  Week.  Spence 
Brewster  also  went  sailing  but, 
along  with  his  wife  and  the  Charlie 
Butterfields,  went  cruising  around 
the  Cape  and  the  Islands. 

Way  down  Maine  was  Freddie 
Dittmar’s  destination,  but  Stan 
Remick  stayed  home,  except  for 
day  trips,  and  painted  his  house. 

Charlotte  Strassel  also  took  day 
trips. 

Grace  Edgar  took  a car  trip 
through  Connecticut,  into  New 
York  and  came  home  by  way  of 
the  Berkshires.  In  Lennox  she  at- 
tended one  of  the  Tanglewood  con- 
certs, hearing  Dr.  Munch  and  Leon- 
ard Bernstein  share  the  conducting 
honors. 

The  rested  and  relaxed  look  on 
the  faces  of  several  of  the  men 
around  here  is  explained  not  by  va- 
cation but  by  the  fact  that  the  Lit- 
tle League  season  is  finally  over 
for  the  year.  As  Casey  Stengle 
could  confirm,  being  a manager  is 
an  awful  strain. 

Bert  Lanman’s  son,  Richard,  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, Lafayette,  Indiana,  a week 
ago.  After  receiving  his  Doctor’s 
Degree,  Dick  left  immediately  for 
Milwaukee  where  he  has  accepted 
a position  with  a firm  of  industrial 
personnel  consultants. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY!— Birthdays 
are  pretty  important  events,  espe- 
cially when  it’s  only  your  second. 
Here  is  Jonathan  Fontes,  son  of 
John  Fontes  of  Harris  Hall,  on  his 
second  birthday,  August  12. 


NUTMEG  STATE  VISITORS  — 
Taken  during  vacation  in  Connecti- 
cut, here  is  a picture  of  Bob  and 
Evelyn  Taylor  and  their  three  chil- 
dren — Glenn,  21/2  years,  Jeanne, 
31/2  years,  and  Cynthia,  14  months. 


NO.  2 MILL 


OLIVE  METZ 

DELAYED  NEWS 

Congratulations  to  Francis  Sil- 
via, whose  wife  had  a baby  boy  on 
June  22nd. 

Rose  Strassel  and  husband  cele- 
brated their  23rd  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  June  21,  by  taking  a trip, 
with  friends,  to  Framingham  and 
making  a tour  of  the  new  shopping 
center  there.  They  finished  the 
day  by  having  dinner  at  the  Mead- 
ows in  Framingham. 

Almeda  Cavacco  and  Amelia 
Rezendes  attended  the  Grammar 
School  graduation  on  June  18th, 
where  both  had  a son  graduating. 

Raymond  Henrion’s  son  re- 
turned from  service  in  Japan  on 
July  4th,  and  on  July  9th  was  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  He  is 
back  to  work  at  Sherman’s  now  re- 
pairing television  and  radio  sets. 

Alexandria  Pimental’s  son  re- 
turned from  service  in  Alaska,  on 
July  2nd,  and  was  discharged  a 
few  days  later. 

Erwin  Burgess,  Jr.,  was  hurt  on 
June  26th,  when  he  was  trying  to 
untangle  a rope  on  a roping  eleva- 
tor in  the  basement  in  No.  2 Mill. 
He  sustained  a broken  nose.  He 
returned  to  work,  on  August  20th, 
but  will  have  to  return  to  the  hos- 
pital in  the  near  future  for  another 
operation  on  his  nose. 

Raymond  Henrion  spent  a week 
recently  at  the  New  Orleans  plant. 
Ask  him  how  he  liked  it — too  hot — 
94°  all  the  time  he  was  there. 

We  all  wish  to  say  goodbye  to  all 
the  people  who  retired  as  of  July 
17th.  We  hate  to  see  you  go  and  we 
hope  you  will  come  back  to  visit  us 
from  time  to  time. 


VACATION  NEWS 

Almeda  Cavacco  and  husband 
and  children  took  a really  long 
trip  this  year,  going  out  to  visit 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Matthew  McKee  spent  his  two 
weeks  at  his  cottage  at  Coopers 
Pond,  in  North  Carver,  leaving  on- 
ly one  day  to  take  in  the  sights  at 
Nantasket. 

Edward  Fonseca  had  a grand  re- 
union with  his  family  when  he 
went  to  Canton,  Ohio,  to  visit  them. 

Maria  Miguel  took  a trip  to  In- 
dianapolis. 

Tina  Tavares  and  husband  took 
a three-day  trip  to  Conn.,  to  visit 
Helen  Fratus  who  formerly 
worked  in  No.  2 Mill.  They  also 
visited  Benson’s  Animal  Farm 
with  some  friends. 

Chermalina  Balboni  took  a trip 
to  New  York  City  with  two  of  her 
sisters.  They  took  in  all  the  sights 
including  a visit  to  Coney  Island. 
They  also  went  to  see  the  televi- 
sion show.  “Double  or  Nothing.” 

Adriano  Graves  took  a trip  to 
New  Jersey  to  visit  a blueberry 
nursery  there. 

Raymond  Henrion  with  his  wife, 
daughter,  son-in-law  and  three 
grandsons,  spent  the  two  weeks’ 
vacation  at  his  cottage  at  Smelt 
Pond. 

Mary  and  Germano  Pozzi  moved 
into  their  newly  built  home  on 
Prince  Street,  during  vacation. 

Joseph  Ferreira  with  wife  and 
daughter  took  a trip  through  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New 
j York  states.  While  visiting  the 


111  1925  Model  T 


John  Diaz  of  No.  2 Mill  perhaps 
holds  the  distinction  of  vacationing 
in  the  oldest  car.  He  traveled 
some  400  miles  in  a 1925  Model 
T Ford. 

Johnny  has  had  the  car  for  about 
five  months,  and  put  it  together 
himself  from  various  original 
parts.  It  even  has  its  original 
motor.  He  has  painted  and  pol- 
ished it  and  with  its  well-polished 
wooden-spoked  wheels,  the  car  is 
natty  in  appearance  and  always  at- 
tracts attention. 

He  went  to  Provincetown,  Cam- 
bridge and  New  Bedford  with  it,  as 
well  as  shorter  jaunts.  He  planned 
to  make  a long  trip  in  it  but  his 
wife  could  not  get  her  vacation  at 
the  same  time  he  did. 

John  admits  he  did  give  in  to  one 
new  convenience  — a self-starter. 
He  used  to  crank  it  by  hand  but 


SHIPPING 


JAMES  BERARDI 

Amedeo  Manfredi  traveled  to 
Ohio  during  his  vacation. 

Fred  Zoccolante  made  short 
trips  to  New  Hampshire,  Bos- 
ton and  Provincetown  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  time  work- 
ing about  the  house. 

Others  who  devoted  their  vaca- 
tions to  house  painting  and  re- 
pairs were  N u n n i e Pederzini 
and  Snuffy  Holland. 

Albion  Holmes  spent  his  two 
weeks  at  the  family  summer  place 
in  Darby. 

Mike  Maier  visited  a number  of 
places  during  his  vacation.  He 
called  on  relatives  in  Springfield 
and  Fitchburg,  spent  a few  days  at 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  traveled 
through  the  White  Mountains  and 
visited  the  Cathedral  in  the  Pines 
at  Rindge,  New  Hampshire.  He  al- 
so spent  some  time  with  his  sis- 
ter and  mother  in  Warwick. 


“North  Pole”  they  met  John  Ponte 
with  his  family. 

Antone  Perry  and  his  wife  spent 
their  vacation  painting  their  home 
on  Plymouth  Rock  Terrace. 

Oscar  Sance  and  his  wife  spent 
their  vacation  in  Pennsylvania  vis- 
iting Oscar’s  brother. 

Anita  Perry  and  family  spent 
their  vacation  at  their  cottage  at 
Half  Moon  Lake  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Harold  Greene  took  his  usual 
trip  to  New  Hampshire. 

Everett  Sampson  visited  his 
friends  in  Canada,  taking  an  extra 
week  off  to  give  him  more  time. 


got  tired  of  this.  It’s  all  pe( 
work  when  you  drive.  The  thi 
floor  pedals  consist  of  the  brake 
the  right,  reverse  in  the  mid( 
and  the  shift  pedal  on  the  left  a 
you  work  the  various  speeds 
the  amount  of  pressure  applied 
the  pedal. 

Speaking  of  speed,  John  recen 
“opened  it  up”  and  was  able  to  ^ 
55  miles  per  hour  from  it.  Tink 
ing  with  cars  is  his  favorite  p 
time. 


The  car  has  one  of  the  Antic 
Automobile  license  plates,  Johr 
is  a member  of  the  South  She 
Antique  Automobile  Club  and  1 
participated  in  a number  of  antic 
car  parades.  He  has  another  c 
a more  modern  model,  but  it’s  t 
old  Ford  which  is  his  special  pr 
and  joy. 


HARRIS  HALL 


WALTER  CORREA 


With  vacation  over,  the  Harr. 


I 


Hall  cr"ew  is  back  to  work  res' 
and  prepared  for  another  yer 
Manuel  Motta,  with  a substitif 
force,  took  over  during  the  ti 
wc!eks. 

Vacationing  out-of-state  was  I 
eanor  Vacchi,  who  spent  a few  d4 
in  New  York  City. 

After  a period  of  illness, 
3esse  has  recovered  and  took 
motor  trip  to  Hyannis. 

Visiting  with  Mary  Correa  we 
her  son,  Reginald,  his  wife  ai 
daughter  from  New  York. 

Tony  Tavares  of  the  Auditorial; 
took  a three-day  trip  through  Ne' 
Hampshire,  where  he  visited 
White  Mountains,  and  came  b 
along  the  coast  of  Maine. 

A trip  to  Boston  was  enjoyed 
yours  truly  and  wife,  where 
saw  a 3-D  movie  and  did  sol 
shopping. 


’The  rest  of  the  vacation^' 
stayed  at  home  either  workk 
around  the  house,  taking  advantE 
of  the  beaches,  or  just  taking . 
easy. 

Our  restaurant  consultant,  Jc 
Stokes  of  Boston,  was  here  on 
semi-annual  visit  on  July  29.  J 
The  information  racks  have  h J 
new  additions,  namely,  “Mon  4 
Saving  Ideas”  and  “Peace  ai  •[ 
Prosperity.”  The  latter  is  ij|| 
George  M.  Humphrey,  Secret^ 
of  The  Treasury,  from  a spee^ 
before  the  Associated  Press  1 
April  20,  1953.  ' 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


‘Two  Points!”  indicates  Levi  Monteiro  during  a bocci  game  which 
flighted  the  second  annual  Maintenance  Outing.  Left  to  right,  Peter 
Isy,  Dave  Goodreau,  Art  Elliot,  Howard  Proctor,  Levi,  Joe  Viera, 
iMarques,  Ray  Forsstrom,  Larry  Shaw,  Clem  Perry  and  Eddie  Rossi. 


MM V 

IRay  Forsstrom  gives  a right-handed  twist  to  start  a bocci  match, 
to  right,  Peter  Billey,  Howard  Proctor,  Roger  Whiting,  Orrin  Slade, 
Volk,  Ray,  Pete  Dries  and  Arsene  Strassel. 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

illiam  Malone  underwent  a 
lia  operation  at  the  Jordan 
pital,  on  July  21,  and  is  now 
valescing  at  home, 
im  Pinetti  has  been  working  as 
pare  watchman  since  July  27. 
gang  of  men  worked  in  the  Re- 
'ing  Department  during  the  va- 
lon  to  handle  incoming  freight, 
nee  again  the  1953  vacation  is 
hing  of  the  past  and — I pre- 
le — filled  with  pleasant  mem- 
•s  for  all  who  took  part  in  this 
illionaire  for  two  weeks”  epi- 
?.  Almost  all  of  the  Receiving 
)artment  employees  with 
im  I talked  insisted  they  had 


spent  the  time  in  a manner  of 
their  own  choosing  and  for  this 
they  were  not  the  least  bit  reluc- 
tant. By  far  the  greater  majority 
wiled  away  the  days  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Commonwealth,  tak- 
ing to  lakes,  ponds,  and  beaches, 
and  absorbing  an  abundance  of 
sunshine  and  food  while  exerting 
a minimum  of  physical  activity 
and  deliberately  avoiding  the  flow 
of  perspiration  which  inevitably 
follows.  Some  hardly  left  the 
town,  being  content  to  gab  with 
their  fellow  citizens  on  the  street 
corners,  then  strolling  off  to  the 
nearest  club  for  a round  of  refresh- 
ments and  bocci.  Others  took  in  a 
few  ball  games  at  Fenway  Park, 
cheering  lustily  for  the  home 
team,  and  fervently  hoping  for  a 
clutch  hit  which  would  sew  up  the 


|OD  LUCK,  BOB!— The  Laboratory  staff  gathered  on  August  21  to 
isent  Bob  Canning  a brief  case  for  a farewell  gift.  Bob  enters  Duke 
jiversity  on  September  14.  Front  row,  left  to  right,  Beverly  Dietlin, 
a Smith,  Bob  Canning,  Doris  Roncarati  and  Gus  Hunicke;  back  row, 
dph  Wirzburger,  Ray  Longhi,  R.  E.  Miskelly,  Bill  Holmes,  Janice 
'joza.  Bob  Taylor,  Jack  O’Neil,  Fred  Ruprecht,  Ray  Zupperoli,  Rose 
irie  Cazale,  Bella  Romano,  Baxter  Moore  and  Everett  Warner. 
! Frank  Mullin  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  camera  lens. 


Many  Employees  at 
8th  CIO  Outing 

The  eighth  annual  CIO  outing  was 
held  on  Sunday,  August  2,  with 
more  than  1000  members  of  Plym- 
outh Rock  Joint  Board  and  guests 
attending. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  dinner  was 
J.  William  Belanger  of  Boston, 
president  of  the  State  CIO  and  na- 
tional vice-president  of  T.W.U.A. 


Costa  — Bent 

ArthurCosta  of  No.  2 Mill,  son 
of  Manuel  Costa  of  the  Ropb  Room 
and  Annie  Costa  of  No.  2 Mill,  was 
married  to  Natalie  Bent  on  Sunday, 
August  23,  at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
Following  a reception  at  the  Gari- 
baldi Club  the  couple  left  for  a 
wedding  trip  to  New  York.  They 
will  make  their  home  on  Diaz 
Road. 


game  for  the  Sox.  Your  corre- 
spondent took  a bus  ride  to  Nova 
Scotia.  And  thereby  hangs  a tale. 


It’s  a fourteen-hour  bus  ride 
from  Boston  to  St.  Stephen,  New 
Brunswick,  and  involves  a change 
of  driver  at  Portland  and  then 
again  at  Ellsworth.  For  a bar- 
gain in  milk  try  Jonesboro,  Maine. 
The  size  of  the  ten  cent  glass  is 
astounding.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
my  first  stop,  was  a twelve-hour 
ride  from  St.  Stephen.  This  thriv- 
ing city  of  102,000  can  best  be 
seen  from  atop  Citadel  Hill  which 
rises  225  feet  above  sea  level. 
Here  an  excellent  view  of  the 
magnificent  harbor,  which  is  the 
city’s  pride  and  joy,  may  be  ob- 
tained. Horse-drawn  dairy  wagons 
plop-plop  along  the  cobblestone 
streets  and  the  street  cars  have 
since  given  way  to  a nine-route  in- 
tra-city bus  line  which  is  the  last 
word  in  transportation.  Its  public 
library  is  among  the  best  I have 
seen  and  the  candy  shops  along 
Spring  Garden  Road  proudly  ad- 
vertise rum-filled  chocolates  im- 
ported from  Holland.  “Try  one 
and  you’U  be  back  for  more,”  the 
clerk  behind  the  counter  told  me. 
At  the  Green  Lantern  Restaurant 
on  Barrington  Street,  the  city’s 
main  drag,  it’s  an  old  custom  to 
serve  six  piectes  of  pure  creamery 
butter  with  each  meal,  each  being 
the  size  of  a puffed-up  half  dollar. 
And  at  the  Vogue  Theatre  Lunch- 
room, on  Gottingen  Street,  the 
onion  soup  is  most  exciting  to  the 
palate  (the  flavor  lingers  for 
hours).  Three  ferry  boats  ply  be- 
tween Halifax  and  Dartmouth  lo- 
cated across  the  mile-wide  harbor. 
One  mile  from  the  ferry  landing 
is  where  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  Limited,  is  locat- 
ed and  here  I was  greeted  most 
cordially  by  Graham  Bennett, 
plant  superintendent.  Not  only  did 
he  personally  escort  me  on  a tour 
of  the  plant  but  at  its  conclusion 
he  took  me  in  his  own  car  through 
a sightseeing  tour  of  Dartmouth 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
and  for  which  I shall  forever  re- 
main most  grateful.  Is  Dart- 
mouth, a city  of  20,000,  progress- 
ing? I think  the  answer  lies  in  the 
400-unit  housing  project  which  is 
in  the  initial  stages  of  construction 
there. 




LABORATORY 

\ 

:e  rapoza  j 

Here  we  are,  back  after  a won- 1 
derful  vacation  with  the  following  j 
to  report: 

Doris  Roncarati  didn’t  stray  too 
far  from  home  taking  occasional 
day  trips  to  Hyannis,  Framing- 
ham Shopper’s  World,  and  Quin- 
cy. Every  sunny  day  was  spent 
at  the  beach  acquiring  that  bril- 
liant tan. 

The  highlight  of  Mr.  Miskelly’s 
vacation  was  when  his  entire  fam- 
ily went  to  the  Old  Sturbridge 
Village.  Here  they  found  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  reproduction 
of  an  early  19th  century  village. 
This  provided  much  fascinating 
photography  for  Mr.  Miskelly, 
who  is  very  enthusiastic  over  tak- 
ing many  pictures  with  his 
new  equipment. 

How  does  it  feel  to  move  into 
a new  house  which  you  have  been 
building  for  the  past  few  years? 
It’s  heaven,  reports  Rita  Smith, 
who  has  done  just  that.  She  also 
attended  Brenner  Day,  a family  re- 
union which  took  place  at  Andrew 
Brenner’s  summer  home  at  West 
Pond. 

Baxter  Moore  actually  shaved 
three  times  on  his  restful  two 
weeks  spent  in  the  wilds  of  Maine. 
Amazing,  Baxter! 

The  Everett  Warners  jour- 
neyed to  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
few  days  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
time  taking  day  trips,  which  their 
son  David  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  office  girls  at  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Co.,  in  Boston 
o-o-o’d  and  aw-aw-aw’d  over  Joey 
Mullin,  5-month-old  son  of  Frank 
and  Dottie,  when  they  visited  Dot- 
tie’s  former  co-workers  one  day 
during  vacation.  Joey  also  re- 
ceived a great  deal  of  attention 
when  they  visited  Frank’s  family 
in  New  York. 

The  Taylor  clan  (total  5)  had  a 
very  nice  visit  with  Bob’s  folks  in 
Connecticut. 

Old  Orchard  Beach,  Me.,  is  an 
excellent  place  to  spend  a vaca- 
tion agree  the  Richard  Kilroys 
and  Joseph  Rapozas,  who  spent  a 
week  there.  The  beach  is  beauti- 
ful and  the  amusement  park,  sou- 
venir shops,  dance  hall,  etc.,  pro- 
vide much  recreation  for  vaca- 
tionists. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  August 
were  no  vacation  for  Adolph  Wirz- 
burger, who  spent  this  time  paint- 
ing his  house.  He  is  pleased,  how- 
ever, to  have  this  accomplished. 

Fred  Ruprecht,  Bella  Romano, 
Rose  Cazale,  Beverly  Dietlin, 
Jack  O’Neil,  Ray  Zupperoli  and 
Bill  Holmes  took  life  easy  for  two 
solid  weeks. 

With  aU  the  talent  that’s  floating 
around  in  the  Laboratory,  we 
could  put  on  a show  of  our  own! 
In  support  of  this  statement.  Bob 
Olsen  and  Bob  Taylor  brought  the 
house  down  during  the  Cabaret 
which  recently  took  place  in  the 
Reed  Community  Bldg.,  in  Kings- 
ton, to  benefit  the  interior  renova- 
tion fund  for  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Parish  (Unitarian).  Bob 
Olsen  played  a comic-waiter  and 
Bob  Taylor,  a dissatisfied  patron 
in  a hilarious  skit.  Baxter  Moore 
was  co-chairman  of  the  Cabaret 


LET’S  SEE  THOSE  SKYSCRAP- 
ERS— Joseph  Mullin,  5-month-old 
son  of  Frank  Mullin  of  the  Labora- 
tory, who  enjoyed  his  first  trip  to 
New  York  during  vacation. 


YOUNG  SEAFARER  — Taken 
during  vacation  in  Gloucester,  Da- 
vid Warner,  10-month-old  son  of  Ev- 
erett Warner  of  the  Laboratory. 


and  he  contributed  highly  to  its 
success. 

One  face  we’ll  surely  miss  is 
Dick  Sturtevant’s,  who  left  on  Au- 
gust 18th,  and  will  now  be  seen 
behind  the  fountain  at  Leland’s. 

House  fever  has  slowly  started 
to  creep  on  us  once  again.  The 
Jack  O’Neils  are  eagerly  anticipat- 
ing moving  into  their  new  house 
in  Duxbury  come  September.  Joe 
and  Beverly  Dietlin  are  busy  as 
beavers  redecorating  their  home 
recently  purchased  in  Center  Car- 
ver. Happy  moving! 

We  were  pleasantly  surprised 
the  other  day  by  a visit  from 
Eleanor  Tassinari  and  Rita  Blan- 
chard with  their  respective  off- 
spring. The  children  are  growing 
like  weeds  and  are  both  walking 
now. 

On  August  21st,  the  Laboratory 
presented  Bob  Canning  with  a 
brief  case  along  with  our  best 
wishes  for  a happy  and  successful 
future.  Bob  wiU  enter  Duke  Uni- 
versity, in  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  September  14th. 
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AT  NANTUCKET— The  CORDAGE 
NEWS  photographer,  spending  a 
few  days  in  Nantucket,  came  upon 
Joao  D.  Spencer  of  No.  1 Mill  on 
the  island.  Joao  once  worked  on 
a bog  in  Nantucket  and  it  was  his 
first  return  visit  in  40  years.  From 
Nantucket,  he  went  on  to  New  York 
City  to  spend  a few  days  there  be- 
fore returning  to  work. 


Letter  of  Thanks 

TEXTILE  WORKERS  UNION 
OF  AMERICA 

Plymouth  Rock  Joint  Board 

August  6,  1953 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 

Court  Street 

North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Plymou'h  Rock  Joint  Board,  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America, 
CIO,  I wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
two  $25.00  savings  bonds  that  were 
donated  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  for  our  eighth  annual 
outing  at  Peter’s  Grove,  which 
helped  to  make  this  event  a suc- 
cess. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  THEODORE  FILTEAU, 
Manager 


TWISTED  PAPER 


JOAN  GAVONI 


LEVI  MONTEIRO 


Congratulations  to  Edna  Scaglia- 
rini,  who  recently  received  her  10- 
year  emblem.  She  is  a winder  op- 
erator and  has  been  in  this  depart- 
ment for  almost  a year. 

Thomas  Booth,  who  has  been 
employed  here  since  1950  and  who 
has  been  working  in  our  depart- 
ment for  almost  a year,  has  left 
this  company  to  accept  employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Kaiser. 
Mrs.  Kaiser’s  mother,  Mrs.  Fur- 
tp-do,  passed  away  during  the  va- 
cation period. 

Now  for  a run-down  on  vacation 
news: 

Antonio  Santos  and  his  family 
went  to  Brighton  for  a week  where 
he  visited  with  his  sister. 

Mathew  Figlioli  and  his  fam- 
ily visited  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
spent  several  days  with  friends  at 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  visited 
New  York  City. 

Burton  Hertel  spent  several  days 
at  the  beach  in  Provincetown. 

Lewis  Bobb  and  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  spent  a week  in  Muncy, 
Pennsylvania,  where  Lewis’  par- 
ents live.  While  there,  Lewis 
toured  the  Jones  & Laughlin  Steel 
Corp. 

Joseph  Dias  and  family  took  a 
trip  to  New  Hampshire  where  they 
visited  many  of  New  Hampshire’s 
beautiful  parks. 

Frank  “Flash”  Gallo  and  John 
Giammarco,  Jr.,  were  busy  with 
golf  as  they  took  part  in  a golf 
tournament  at  the  Plymouth  Coun- 
try Golf  Club,  in  which  sixteen 
men  participated.  But  as  it  was, 
they  didn’t  make  it  and  were  elim- 
inated later  in  the  tournament. 
George  Berardi  and  Reno  Zam- 
marchi  were  the  final  winners. 

G i c o n d a “Chicky”  Borghe- 
sani  visited  her  daughter  in  Leom- 
inster, Mass. 

John  Alves  and  his  family  trav- 
eled to  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Alfred  Lopes’  daughter.  A,  3C 
Lorraine  Lopes  of  the  U.  S.  Wom- 


Ephie  Bartlett  visited  relatives 
in  Florida  during  his  vacation  and 
had  to  dodge  Hurricane  Barbara  on 
the  way  home. 

Peter  Billey  traveled  to  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls. 

Clem  Perry  hastened  to  his  re- 
treat in  the  woods  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Norman  Holmes  worked  dur- 
ing the  plant  vacation  but  is  taking 
it  easy  now  at  his  summer  home 
at  BiRington  Sea. 

Ronald  Duffee  and  Larry  Shaw 
with  their  respective  families  mo- 
tored up  through  Maine. 

Alden  “Tote”  Raymond  also 
toured  Maine,  as  well  as  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Tote  left 
Friday  after  18  years  of  service  to 
accept  a position  as  guard  at  the 
Plymouth  County  Farm. 

Ralph  Given  has  been  kept  at 
home  and  in  the  hospital  for  sev- 
eral weeks  with  an  ulcerated  tooth. 


en’s  Air  Force,  spent  her  10-day 
furlough  with  her  parents. 

John  Viera  and  his  wife  took  a 
trip  to  New  Hampshire  and  while 
there,  took  the  kiddies  to  Benson’s 
Animal  Farm. 

Louis  Almeida,  Jr.,  had  a special 
vacation  as  he  married  Nora  Mal- 
aguti,  of  Kingston,  on  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 2.  They  spent  their  honey- 
moon at  Hampton  Beach,  New 
Hampshire.  They  make  their 
home  at  5 Castle  Street.  Congrat- 
ulations and  good  luck  from  all  of 
us. 

Warren  Kunz  and  his  family 
spent  part  of  their  vacation  down 
South.  They  visited  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  Charlottesville,  Mont- 
icello,  and  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia. 
They  also  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Yours  truly  visited  friends  in 
Natick  for  several  days. 

All  names  not  appearing  on  the 
above  vacation  list  just  stayed  at 
home  and  took  it  real  easy  which 
sometimes  is  the  wisest  thing  to 
do! 


HAPPY  VACATIO^  MEMORIES  . . . 

OR,  THE  VACATION  DIDN’T  DO  ME  NO  GOOD!  ” 


Ah,  vacations! 

We  dream  about  them  for 
months,  plan  them  carefully  down 
to  the  last  roadside  cabin  and  lob- 
ster feed.  At  last  the  happy  mo- 
ment arrives.  Some  Cordage  em- 
ployees even  hastened  that  moment 
by  quitting  early  on  Friday  night, 
July  31. 

Then,  away  we  go! 

Many  were  soon  behind  the  wheel 
of  their  well  polished,  greased, 
oiled  and  gassed  car.  Neatly 
packed  suitcases  were  carefully 
stacked  in  the  trunk,  bright  new 
road  maps  galore  in  the  glove  com- 
partment. Tires  were  plump  with 
freshly  pumped  air.  Soon  you’re 
slipping  into  overdrive. 

But  our  dusty,  weary  motorists 
on  their  return  bemoaned  that  serv- 
ice stations  are  never  synchronized 
with  five-year-old  sons,  that  the 
countryside  is  the  same  every- 
where and  never  as  pretty  as  good 
old  Plymouth  anyWay,  restaurants 
are  crowded,  food  unpalatable.  The 
motel  advertised  as  “Traveler’s 


Haven  — Luxurious  Accommoda- 
tions” is  really  a telephone  booth 
with  running  water,  which  you’d 
never  want  to  drink.  As  snug  as 
your  lodgings  are,  you  find  you’re 
sharing  them  with  a mosquito  as 
big  and  noisy  as  a jet  bomber. 

“My  garage  never  looked  so 
good,  even  with  the  grass  three  feet 
high  in  front  of  it,”  seemed  the 
universal  comment  of  returning 
motorists. 

Or,  consider  Joe  who  decided  to 
spend  his  vacation  right  here  “in 
good  old  Plymouth”  resting  at  the 
beach.  Resting,  you  say?  Well,  he 
was  at  the  beach  anyway.  After 
two  hours  of  gathering  beach 
chairs,  umbrellas,  thermos  jugs 
filled  with  various  punches  and 
ades,  portable  radio,  blankets,  food 
enough  to  feed  all  the  bathers  from 
the  Bathhouse  to  Manter’s  Point, 
towels,  caps,  sun  lotion,  his  own 
and  the  neighborhood  small  fry, 
etc.,  etc.,  he  finally  got  settled  and 
ready  to  take  a snooze. 

“'Then  the  kids  say  the  water’s 
too  cold,  we  gotta  go  to  the  pond. 
So  we  move  everything  to  the  pond. 
Again  I get  ready  for  a nap  but 
that’s  when  the  wife  finds  Joey  has 
disappeared  and  drowned  for  sure. 
She  makes  like  Joan  Crawford  un- 
til everybody  there  is  combing  the 


shoi^e  and  diving  off  the  raft  look- 
ing for  Joey.  Just  when  the  boats 
get  ready  to  start  draggin’  the  pond, 
out  of  the  bathhouse  comes  Joey 
with  the  ice  cream  cone  I gave  him 
a dime  for  before  we  started.  A 


BERMUDA  BOUND  — Enjoying  luxurious  living  and  delectable  diii||l 
aboard  the  “Queen  of  Bermuda”  are  Peggy  Donovan  and  Audrey  Fow 
ter.  Much  to  the  girls’  surprise,  they  found  one  of  their  dinner  compai. 
ions  was  Charles  Shaw  (right),  president  of  Whitney  Brothers  of  Bostoi 
a leading  Plymouth  Cordage  distributor.  ] 


JIM  AND  THE  BABE  — Jim  Berardi,  Shipping  Department,  covere 
a lot  of  ground  on  his  vacation:  New  York  City,  New  York  State,  Nia( 
ara  Falls  and  into  Canada,  going  through  Welland,  Ontario.  At  Coopen 
town,  New  York,  he  went  through  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  posed  for  thi 
picture  near  the  painting  of  Babe  Ruth.  Jim  also  visited  with  his  so 
and  grandchildren  aS  Newark,  New  Jersiey.  | 


OUTDOOR  LIFE  — “My  first  va- 
cation with  pay  took  me  to  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire with  my  family,”  says  Wilton 
E.  Doane  of  No.  1 Mill.  “We 
roughed  it  for  a week,  four  of  us 
in  the  car,  three  in  the  tent.”  The 
picture  at  right  was  their  last  camp 
site  before  leaving  for  home.  They 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it  and  are 
looking  forward  to  next  year  and 
more  of  the  outdoor  life. 


day  like  that  and  you  gotta  staj’ 
home  the  rest  of  the  two  weeks  to 
recuperate.” 

Some  people  waste  time  reading 
Dale  Carnegie’s  lowdown  on  how 
to  win  friends  and  influence  people. 
Take  it  from  Manny:  All  you  have 
to  do  is  get  a cottage. 

“Then  you  got  friends  you  never 
knew  before,  people  who  never 
spoke  to  you  if  they  fell  over  you 
on  the  street  . . . and  their  friends 
and  relatives  too.  They  all  look 
you  up.” 

Your  cottage  may  be  in  the  most 
remote  part  of  Plymouth’s  remot- 
est forest.  You  may  have  to  get 
to  it  by  ox  cart  or  paddle  your  way 
to  it  by  canoe  equipped  with  radar. 
This  is  a retreat  for  real,  you  say. 
But  with  the  instinct  of  a pointer, 
people  nose  you  out  and  arrive  just 
as  you  take  the  first  sizzling,  smoky 
steak  from  the  outdoor  grill  you 
built  for  yourself,  brick  by  brick. 
Uninvited  gubsts  weren’t  Manny’s 
only  problem.  There  was  poison  ivy, 
too,  which  still  has  him  scratching. 
This  is  a vacation? 

Then  there  were  the  two  girls 
who  blew  a year’s  savings  on  a 
trip  to  Bermuda  — happy  vacation- 


land  of  caressing  breezes  and  fle 
ering  beauty.  They  were  there, 
right.  So  was  the  sunpoisoning  ( 
though  the  girls  seemed  to  reco\ 
miraculously  at  night).  There  rr 
be  some  people  who  like  to  take 
bath  in  the  salt  water  which  n 
out  of  taps  in  Bermuda,  but  not  < 
girls.  And  they  found  the  poe 
and  heady  scents  of  the  flower 
countryside  mingled  malodorou 
with  a favorite  mode  of  travel  (’ 
ses,  y’know). 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  hardshi 
worries  and  inconveniences,  va 
tions  are  wonderful.  Now  L 
see,  for  next  year’s  vacation,  we 
planned  . . . 
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IN  “TIME”  FOR  SELLING 

Time  Magazine  continues  to  play  a major  part  in  making  Plymouth  Cordage 
products  more  widely  known.  Appearing  in  Time  in  August,  the 
advertisement  below  talks  about  Plymouth  Towline. 

In  Tow— $25,000 


Only  Rope  with  “Something  Extra” 
Can  Safeguard  the  Cargo ! 

At  one  end  of  the  towline,  a powerful  tug;  at  the  other,  valuable 
barges  carrying  approximately  $25,000  in  material.  And  to 
insure  that  nothing  parts  the  two,  the  line  is  Plymouth  quality 
rope. 

This  Plymouth  Towhne — whether  it  be  manila  or  nylon— 
is  more  than  rope.  It  is  a special  product  made  specifically  for 
this  job.  It  is  strong  enough  to  hold  against  the  strain  of  sud- 
den winds  or  the  pull  of  cui’rents;  firm  enough  to  resist  surface 
abrasions;  flexible  enough  for  proper  handhng  and  storage 
aboard  the  tug. 

Whether  your  rope  requirements  are  normal  or  specialized, 
you  can  trust  in  Plymouth  to  provide  you  with  the  best  rope 
for  the  job.  When  you  buy  Plymouth,  you  are  buying  the  finest. 


Plymouth  Towline  is  just  one  of  over  65 
entirely  different  quality  ropes  manufac- 
tured by  Plymouth  to  handle  more  than 
one  thousand  and  one  different  tasks.  For 
information  on  how  Plymouth  rope  can 
save  you  money,  write: 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 
Dept.  IS,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


ROPE  • TYING  TWINE  • BINDER  & BALER  TWINE  • TWISTED  PAPER  PRODUCTS 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR  T 

a — lii 


25  YEARS  AGO 


Dn  August  15  Henry  Ford  and 
■ee  men  accompanying  him  visit- 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  plant, 
e of  the  latter  three  gentlemen 
IS  Wm.  F.  Taylor,  archaeologi- 
I field  man  for  Mr.  Ford,  who 
aught  him  here  to  see  our  rope- 
ilk,  primarily,  and  to  see  the  old 
avitt  walking  - beam  engine  in 
'.  1 Engine  Room.  Mr.  Ford  is 
lablishing  in  Dearborn,  Michi- 
n.  a museum  of  industry. 

Phe  Entertainment  Committee  at 
> Cordage  Club  is  planning  a se- 


ries of  fall  and  winter  dances  at 
the  Auditorium  and  have  signed  up 
Bunny  Coring  and  his  Orchestra 
for  twice  a month  all  fall  and  win- 
ter. 

Gottlieb  Mueller  of  No.  1 Mill  is 
back  on  the  job,  having  returned 
from  a three  months’  visit  to  his 
homeland,  Germany. 

Alton  White,  Axel  Anderson  and 
Gordon  Simmons  of  the  Office 
force  went  on  an  automobile  trip 
to  Hampton  Beach,  Old  Orchard 
Beach  and  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 
While  at  the  latter  place  they  made 
their  first  airplane  trip. 


5 YEARS  AGO 

As  ■ a result  of  a survey  of  our 
food  service  operations  at  Harris 
Hall  and  No.  2 Mill  Cafeteria,  a 
number  of  improvement  are  being 
undertaken  in  our  cafeterias  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  operating 
deficit. 

More  than  S5  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees eligible  joined  the  Com- 
pany Retirement  Plan  on  August  1 
when  it  went  into  effect. 

A reduction  in  employment  and 
corresponding  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction went  into  effect  on  July  30 
as  a result  of  a falling-off  of  baler 
twine  sales. 

The  fuel  and  oil  pipe  lines  near 
the  dock  warehouse  are  being  re- 
located, cleaned,  scraped  and 


Nix  On  Mexican 
Twine,  Say 
Penn.  Fanners 

Farmers  in  the  Susquehanna 
Valley  area  of  Pennsylvania 
are  thoroughly  unsold  on  Mex- 
ican twine,  reported  Lewis  Bobb 
of  the  Paper  Twisting  Division, 
who  visited  in  that  section  dur- 
ing his  vacation. 

“I  talked  with  quite  a few  of 
them,”  Lew  reported  when  he 
got  back,  “and  I found  they  had 
all  switched  back  to  Plymouth 
Red  Top  Baler  Twine  or  New 
Holland  Baler  Twine  after  un- 
fortunate experiences  with  the 
cheap  Mexican  twines.  They 
said  they’d  get  their  hay  baled 
and  the  twine  would  break,  but 
now  they’re  safe  with  Plym- 
outh.” 

Lewis  used  to  live  in  Muncy, 
Pennsylvania,  and  enjoyed  re- 
turning to  visit  with  old  friends. 
He  toured  the  Jones  & Laughlin 
Wire  Rope  factory  while  in  Mun- 
cy, for  whom  we  make  wire 
rope  centers. 


CLASSIFIED 

WA 

NTED — Boy’s  second-hand  bi- 
cycle. Tel.  1235-J. 

WANTED — Two-wheel  bicycle  for 


small  girl.  Tel.  Kingston  2178 
or  apply  at  18  Pembroke  Street, 
Kingston. 


ness 


They  were  huddled  together 
about  as  close  as  they  could  get. 

“What  are  you  thinking,  my 
sweet?”  he  whispered  into  her 
mouse-like  ear. 

“The  same  thing  you  are,  my 
darling,”  she  coyly  replied. 

“Good!  I’ll  race  you  to  the  ice 
box ! ’ ’ 


Says  the  father  to  the  prospective 
son-in-law:  “The  boy  who  gets  my 
daughter  will  certainly  get  a 
prize.” 

And  says  the  prospective:  “May 
I see  it,  please?” 


The  guest  watched  with  amaze- 
ment the  small  boy  amuse  himself 
by  driving  nails  into  the  furniture. 
Recovering  himself  a bit,  he  said 
to  his  host,  “Joe,  isn’t  that  an  ex- 
pensive pastime  your  son  has?  How 
can  you  afford  it?” 

“Oh,  it’s  not  bad,”  answered  the 
father.  “We  get  the  nails  whole- 
sale.” 


She  (dramatically):  “And  if  I re- 
fuse you,  will  you  commit  sui- 
cide?” 

He  (tragically):  “That  has  been 
my  usual  custom.” 


Doctor:  “Why  do  you  have  764- 
023  tattooed  on  your  back?” 

Patient:  “That’s  no  tattoo.  That’s 
where  my  wife  hit  me  with  the  car 
while  I was  holding  the  garage  door 
open.” 


painted.  After  relocation,  oil  barg- 
es will  tie  up  alongside  the  dock  on 
the  north  side,  as  fiber  boats  do, 
instead  of  tying  up  at  the  end  of  the 
dock. 

Ten  men  with  service  records  to- 
taling more  than  320  years  have 
retired  in  recent  weeks.  They  are: 
Nicholas  Freyermuth,  Ercole  Gui- 
detti,  Antone  Viera,  Augustino 
Laurenti,  Luigi  Creati,  Joaquim 
Ferreira,  Antone  P.  Valente,  Pas- 
quale  landoli,  John  Pacheco  3d  and 
Libanio  M.  Pinto. 


ON  FURLOUGH 


A 3/C  LORRAINE  L.  LOPES 

A 3/C  Lorraine  L.  Lopes  of  the 
U.  S.  Women’s  Air  Force  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Lopes  of  Cherry  Court,  spent  a ten- 
day  furlough  with  her  parents  who 
at  the  same  time  were  on  their  two- 
week  vacation. 

Lorraine  enlisted  on  February  2, 
1953,  and  was  sent  to  Lackland  Air 
Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where 
she  completed  basic  training.  She 
was  later  sent  to  Scott  Air  Base, 
Belleville,  Illinois,  for  training  in 
Personal  Spiecialist  at  the  Air  Force 
school.  Upon  receiving  her  diplo- 
ma, she  will  resume  duty  as  Per- 
sonal Sftecialist  at  Camp  Kilmer, 
New  Jersey. 

She  is  a graduate  of  Plymouth 
High  School,  class  of  1952.  Her 
father  is  employed  in  the  Paper 
Twisting  Division  and  her  mother 
in  Commercial  Twine. 


NEWLYWEDS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Os- 
car R.  Kientz  of  our  Virginia  Di- 
vision were  visitors  here  on  July 
29.  Mr.  Kientz  is  Superintendent  of 
the  Virginia  Division,  while  Mrs. 
Kientz,  the  former  Sue  E.  Elmore, 
is  Office  Manager.  They  were  mar- 
ried recently  and  went  to  Bermuda 
for  a wedding  trip  and  then  came 
here  for  a day. 


VACATION  VISITOR  — Giconda 
“Chicky”  Borghesani  of  the  Paper 
Twisting  Division  is  the  proud 
grandmother  of  her  daughter’s  two- 
year-old  daughter,  Gail  Kendall,  of 
Leominster.  Chicky  visited  them 
on  her  vacation. 
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WELCOME 


1 


to 

Plymouth  Cordage 


CONSTANCE  VERKADE 


births 

Arthur  Elliot  of  the  Carpenter 
Shop  and  Mrs.  Elliot  are  parents 
of  their  sixth  daughter,  Mary  Fran- 
ces, born  July  25,  at  Jordan  Hos- 
pital. This  is  the  Elliot’s  fourth 
j daughter  to  be  born  in  July, 
i Company  Chauffeur  Stanley 
' Remick  and  Mrs.  Remick  are  par- 
ents of  their  first  son,  Keith  Stan- 
ley, born  August  22,  at  Jordan  Hos- 
pital. 

The  same  day,  August  22,  a 
daughter,  Jennifer  Ann,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Durgin. 

Levi  Monteiro  of  the  Plant  En- 
gineer’s Office  and  Mrs.  Monteiro 
welcomed  their  first  child,  a son, 
Levi,  on  August  18,  at  Jordan  Hos- 
pital. 

A daughter,  Gretchen  Jane,  was 
born  on  July  20,  at  Jordan  Hospital 
to  Lewis  F.  Buitenhuys,  of  Stand- 
ards Department  and  Mrs.  Buiten- 
huys, who  is  the  former  Virginia 
Mitchell.  They  also  have  a son. 


Cons'.ance  Verkade  of  Manomet 
came  with  Plymouth  Cordage  on 
July  13,  and  is  working  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Department.  Connie  is  a 
graduate  of  Plymouth  High  School 
and  attended  Burdett  College  in 
Lynn  for  18  weeks. 


Oakley  A.  Chandler 

Oakley  A.  Chandler,  Plant  Guard, 
died  suddenly  on  July  28  at 
his  home  on  Waterman’s  Lane, 
Kingston.  He  was  62  years  of  age. 

A native  of  Kingston.  Oakley 
lived  in  that  town  all  his  life  ex- 
cept during  World  War  I when  he 
saw  service  overseas.  He  came  to 
work  here  in  July.  1920,  in  No.  2 
Mill,  transferring  later  to  No.  1 and 
3 Mills  and  the  Rope  Room.  He 
became  a plant  guard  in  1338  and 
had  been  patrolling  No.  3 Mill  Gate 
for  several  years  just  before  he 
died. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Frances  Cole  of  Kingston; 
three  sons,  Frank  L.,  recently  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  after  serv- 
ice in  Germany;  Pfc.  Robert,  sta- 
tioned in  Virginia;  and  George,  al- 
so in  the  Army,  in  Germany.  Oak- 
ley was  a member  of  Kingston  Post 
108,  American  Legion. 


LORING  LIBRARY 


K.  F.  FREELAND,  Librarian 


While  the  Cordage  was  enjoying 
its  vacation,  tl*e  Loring  Library 
carried  on  as  usual.  The  children’s 
reading  game  kept  us  much  busier 
than  usual.  Often  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  who  had  more  fun;  the  chil- 
dren telling  about  their  reading,  or 
the  librarians  listening  to  the  stor- 
ies. At  this  time,  there  are  five 
children  who  have  already  earned 
their  State  "Honor”  Reading  Cer- 
tificates. awarded  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education,  for 
completing  twenty  books,  including 
5 non-fiction.  They  are:  Brenda 
Borsari,  Diane  Borsari,  Carmen 
Vafenziano,  Thomas  Maini,  and 
James  Wirzburger.  We  are  sure 
that  there  will  be  several  moi'e 
names  to  add  to  this  list  before 
school  starts. 

Many  books  have  been  added  to 
the  teen-age  collection,  to  provide 
new  summer  reading  for  that  age 
group,  and  the  usual  number  of 
new  adult  books  include: 

Fiction: 


BATTLE  CRY— L.  M.  Uris. 

BEYOND  THIS  PLACE— A.  J.  Cro- 
nin. 

BLUEGRASS  DOCTOR  — Ethel 
Hamill. 

CORONATION  FOR  CINDEREL- 
LA—B.  C.  Hall. 

THE  CORPSE  WHO  HAD  TOO 
MANY  FRIENDS  — Hampton 
Stone. 

THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  WIND— 
H.  E.  Stover. 

FAIR  BRIDE — Bruce  Marshall. 

THE  HASTENING  WIND— Edward 
Grierson. 

THE  KENTUCKIANS— J.  H.  Giles. 

LAUGHING  STRANGER  — Vina 

Delmar. 

NO  BAIL  FOR  THE  JUDGE— Hen- 
ry Cecil. 

HOME  TO  KENTUCKY  — A.  L. 
Crabb. 


CHAIN  STORE  UNIT  — Plymouth 
Nylon  Motor  Starter  Ropes  pack- 
aged for  chain  store  counters  are 
put  up  in  transparent  plastic  en- 
velopes attached  to  a green  card 
for  effective  counter  display. 


LIGHT  IN  THE  FOREST— Conrad 
Richter. 

NORA  WAS  A NURSE  — Peggy 
Dern. 

RIDE  OUT  THE  STORM— Roger 
■tiercel. 

TVa  CENTS— Richard  Bissell. 

TIME  AND  TIME  AGAIN— James 
Hilton. 

THE  VENUS  DEATH— Ben  Benson. 

THE  WHEEL  AND  THE  HEARTH 
— Lucia  Moore. 

WYOMING— Zane  Grey. 

Non-Fiction: 

TTIE  AMAZING  MR.  DOOLITTLE 
— Quentin  Reynolds. 

ANGEL  UNAWARE  — Dale  Evan 
Rogers. 
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It’s  nev/,  improved  machines  which  have 
shortened  working  hours,  increased  productivity, 
employment  and  wages,  reduced  costs,  im- 
proved products.  A company  needs  its  profits  to 
keep  investing  in  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  provide  more  and  better  jobs  for  us. 


There  isn’t  one  of  us  who  wouldn’t  benefit 
from  the  repeal  of  th^e  Excess  Profits  Tax, 
which  last  year  took  more  than  a half  miUion 
dollars  from  this  company  that  could  have  gone 
into  plant  improvement  and  expansion  and  for 
the  development  of  new  products.  | 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  Excess  Profits  Tax  was  passed  by  Congress  during  World  War  H 
to  prevent  wartime  profiteering. 

The  tax  was  due  to  expire  on  June  30  but  the  President  recommended  that  no  cuts 
be  made  at  least  this  year  in  any  taxes.  The  tax  is  now  due  to  expire  on  December  31. 

The  "Excess  Profits  Tax”  takes  82%  of  all  earnings  beyond  what  the  law  calls  a 
company’s  "normal  profit.” 

As  a wartime  measure,  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  was  successful  in  preventing  exces- 
sive profiteering  on  military  business.  But  in  peacetime  the  tax  hinders  industry. 

Because  we  feel  sincerely  that  the  tax  hurts  everyone  — individuals,  businesses  and 
government  alike  — we  have  prepared  this  article  on  its  harmful  effects.) 


Would  You  Work  Overtime  at  l-5th  of  Your  Regular  Pay!' 


Sure,  it  sounds  crazy.  But  that’s  what  the 
government  expects  of  business.  When  you 
put  extra  effort  into  your  job,  when  you 
work  extra  hours,  you  expect  to  be  paid 
extra  for  it,  and  rightfully  so.  But  suppos- 
ing all  you  get  for  overtime  was  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  $4.00  out  of  every  $5.00  you 
earned’?  Would  you  think  your  extra  work 
was  worthwhile’? 

When  a company  works  extra  hours  and 
extra  hard,  buys  more  machines,  hires  more 
people,  produces  more  goods,  makes  in- 
creased profits,  it  has  to  pay  what  the  gov- 
ernment erroneously  calls  an  “Excess  Prof- 
its Tax”  and  all  that  is  left  the  company  for 
its  extra  work  and  risk  is  as  little  as  $1.00 
out  of  every  extra  $5.00  it  earns. 

Let  a company  be  run  inefficiently  or 
wastefully  and  the  government  passes  it  by 
when  it  comes  to  collecting  taxes.  In  fact. 


Uncle  Sam  may  even  give  them  a hand-out 
and  they  can  continue  their  foolish,  spend- 
thrift way.  (Remember  the  income  tax 
scandals? ) 

But  let  a company  be  successful,  let  it 
produce  the  things  people  want  at  a price 
they  are  willing  to  pay  and  the  govern- 
ment is  ready  to  penalize  them  by  taking  as 
much  as  80%  of  what  it  earns. 

This  kind  of  tax  punishment  stifles  the 
healthy  growth  of  industry,  hinders  produc- 
tion of  things  Americans  need  and  want,  dis- 
courages people  from  investing  their 
savings. 

Naturally  a corporation  expects  to  carry 
its  share  of  the  tax  burden,  a reasonable, 
sensible,  proportionate  share,  not  an  ex- 
orbitant, excessive  amount  which  hinders 
a company’s  development. 


Improvements  or  modernization  programs 
must  be  paid  for  out  of  money  left  after  payment 
of  taxes.  Income  tax  laws  permit  few  such 
payments  out  of  money  earned  before  taxes. 
It  is  not  possible,  as  some  think,  to  make  any 
unusual  payments  to  keep  from  paying  taxes. 


When  income  taxes  are  lowered,  selling  prices  j, 
are  lowered,  volume  is  increased,  jobs  are  more  1 
plentiful,  stockholders  make  more  money  avail-! 
able  because  they  have  more  to  invest,  and  the  >4 
cycle  continues — mere  jobs  are  available  for  us  i 
today  and  for  our  children  tomorrow. 

• : ) 


CALL  ME  LUCKY— Bing  Crosby. 

THE  CRUCIBLE  — Arthur  Miller. 

GARDENER’S  TROUBLE  SHOOT- 
ER— ’Victor  Reis. 

EXPLORATIONS  IN  SCIENCE  — 
Waldemar  Kaempffert. 

HANDBOOK  OF  SKITS  AND 
STUNTS — Helen  Eisenberg. 

MR.  UMP— Babe  Pinelli. 

PERSIA  IS  MY  HEART— Najmeh 
Najafi. 

THE  STUDIO  BOOK  OF  ALPHA- 
BETS; WINSTON  CHURCHILL 
— V.  J.  Cowlfes. 


John  J.  Stephan 

John  J.  Stephan,  a retired  em- 
ployee of  the  Company,  died  on  Au- 
gust 7 at  the  age  of  77.  A native  of 
Plymouth,  Mr.  Stephan  came  to 
work  here  in  1910  and  was  retired 
in  1945.  He  always  worked  in  the 
Rope  Room. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Catho- 
lic Order  of  Foresters,  the  Old  Col- 
ony Mutual  Aid  Society  and  the  Al- 
sace Lorraine  Club. 


FOR  SALE  ^ 

The  1939  f 
FORD  TRUCK  * 

q 

now  used  by  our  painters  . i 
is  no  longer  needed. 

»( 

Therefore,  it  is  to  be  sold, 

Any  employee  interested  in  i 
will  be  given  preference.  if 
Contact 

Plant  Engineer  K.  D.  Roberts 
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stomers  Acclaim  It! 


•ders  Pour  in  For  New 
ymKraft  Fibre-White  Clothesline 

[ sponse  to  PlymKraft  Fibre-  i 


3e  Clothesline  is  terrific! 
Jstributors  are  enthusiastic 
>iit  it!  They’re  sending  in  nu- 
(jous  orders  for  it  and  also  for 
(jature  describing  the  new  line 
iiat  they  can  tell  their  dealers 
>jit  it. 

(lain  grocers  and  super  markets 
ife  placed  the  new  sparkling 

!e  lines  in  their  stores  and  the 
are  finding  their  way  into 
ping  baskets.  All  this  in  but  a 
^ weeks’  time  as  the  line  was 
I/tally  announced  to  our  own 
!js  organization  at  the  district 
liager’s  meeting  held  here  the 
Ijjr  part  of  August, 
jijre  are  some  of  the  advantages 
i’lymKraft  Fibre-white  Clothes- 

I 


'-V, 


1 It’s  economical.  Its  low  price, 
1 its  long-wearing  qualities, 
i e it  economical  to  use. 

It’s  durable.  Thirty  employ- 
I who  have  field  tested  it  for 
i4y  a year  report  it  is  still  giv- 
|excellent  service.  After  being 
i;  n all  kinds  of  weather,  24  hours 
jay,  seven  days  a week,  lines 
jid  in  for  lab  tests  still  retained 
.thirds  of  their  original  strength 
70  pounds. 

I It  is  the  whitest  line  on  the 
liket,  and  it  stays  white  and 
tn.  Its  plastic-treated  surface 
;n’t  absorb  or  hold  dirt  or  dust. 

It  doesn’t  absorb  moisture, 
;n’t  swell,  stays  a uniform  size, 
n if  you  hang  a wash  right  after 


Here  is  the  attractive  counter 
display  which  contains  twelve  50- 
foot  hanks,  two  connected,  each  in 
an  individual  cellophane  envelope. 

rain,  you’ll  find  that  water  doesn’t 
squeeze  out  of  the  line  under  the 
pressure  of  the  clothespin  and  run 
down  on  clothes,  smudging  them. 

5.  It  is  low  in  stretch,  doesn’t 
need  frequent  tightening. 

6.  Because  of  its  construction, 
it  holds  plastic  or  wooden  clothes- 
pins equally  well. 

Employees  interested  in  buying 
a PlymKraft  Fibre-white  Clothes- 
line may  do  so  through  their  super- 
visor. 


)rdage  Chib  Opens  Fall  Season 
n Bigger,  Broader  Scale 


program  of  new  and  broader 
vities  for  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
Club  was  announced  to  the 
bers  at  a meeting  held  in  the 
rooms  last  night  (Tuesday), 
repwrt  of  the  Directors’  meeting 
on  September  16  was  pre- 
,ed  to  the  members  and  voted 
At  this  meeting,  which  was 
nded  by  most  of  the  Directors, 
/as  decided  to  rejuvenate  the 
and  an  extensive  program  of 
vities  was  outlined,  a program 
ch  includes  stepped  up  member- 
, new  and  increased  activities 
redecoration  of  the  Club  House. 

G.  Roberts,  speaking  for  the 
ipany,  told  the  directors  that 
< Compny  has  no  plans  at  the 
ient  time  other  than  to  help 
^rt  the  Club  and  maintain  the 
3 House  so  long  as  the  members 
IV  real  interest  in  its  activities. 
Idling  rumors  that  the  building 
t about  to  be  sold, 
sum  of  $50.00  was  voted  to  im- 
•e  the  appearance  of  the  Club 
•ior.  The  work  will  be  done  by 
rew  Brenner  and  Albert  Henry, 
i Company  to  furnish  some  of  the 
jilies. 

was  planned  to  get  an  active 


membership  committeee  function- 
ing to  increase  the  Club’s  member- 
ship. 

The  bowling  tournaments  will 
start  immediately  as  soon  as  teams 
can  be  organized.  It  was  decided  to 
use  pin  boys  for  pin  setting  this 
year.  The  installation  of  automatic 
pin  se'ters  was  discussed  but  as 
it  would  take  several  months  to  get 
them  installed,  it  was  decided 
against  them  for  this  season.  They 
may  be  considered  for  the  1954-55 
season. 

A new  ruling  requires  that  pin 
boys  be  at  least  18  years  of  age. 
Club  officers  are  now  recruiting 
older  pin  boys  and  expect  to  have 
a group  of  them  on  duty  when  the 
bowling  season  opens. 

Bowling  will  cost  25  cents  per 
string  this  year,  it  was  decided, 
and  the  alleys  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  Saturday  evenings. 

In  an  effort  to  streamline  the  op- 
eraiion  of  Ihe  Club’s  dispensary, 
it  has  been  tentatively  decided  to 
install  automatic  dispensing  ma- 
chines for  cigarettes,  tonic  and 
candy,  some  of  these  to  be  put  in 
the  bowling  alleys  downstairs  for 
the  convenience  of  bowlers. 


(Left)  After  circling  the  plant  a couple  of  times,  the  Grumman  Amphibious  plane  made  a smooth 
landing  in  our  channel  and  then  edged  close  to  the  wharf.  (Right)  After  receiving  a coil  of  Plymouth 
Dacron  Rope  lowered  by  a line,  the  plane  quickly  took  off  again. 


Plane  Arrives  at  Plant  to  Pick  Up 
Rush  Order  for  Coil  of  Rope 


New  Owners  Of 
Spooner  St.  Houses 

The  last  of  the  Spooner  Street 
and  South  Spooner  Street  houses 
have  new  owners,  titles  to  these 
having  been  conveyed  as  follows: 

House  No.  104,  located  at  19-21 
So.  Spooner  Street,  a two  family 
unit  with  two  garages,  to  Adolph 
Wirzburger,  on  August  31,  1953. 

House  No.  42,  located  at  11-13  So. 
Spooner  Street,  a two  family  unit, 
to  Nunnie  Pederzini,  on  August  31, 
1953.  Also  garage  lot  with  5 metal 
garages,  located  on  South  Spooner 
Street,  was  sold  to  Nunnie  Peder- 
zini on  August  31,  1953. 

House  No.  85.  located  at  IB  and 
1C  So.  Spooner  Street,  a two  family 
unit,  to  Peter  Bagni,  on  August  31, 
1953,  who  reconveyed  one-half  of 
the  house  to  William  Masi. 

House  No.  84.  located  at  1-lA 
South  Spooner  Street,  a two  family 
unit  with  2 garages,  to  Joseph  Frey- 
ermuth,  on  September  1,  1953. 

House  No.  45,  located  at  45-47 
Spooner  Street,  a two  family  unit, 
to  Emil  Kaiser,  on  September  1, 
195  , who  immediately  reconveyed 
to  Vincent  Stefani. 

House  No.  44,  located  at  41-43 
Spooner  Street,  a two  family  unit, 
to  Robert  Martin,  on  September  2, 
1953. 

House  No.  78,  located  at  3-5 
South  Spooner  Street,  a two  family 
unit,  to  Robert  Armstrong,  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1953,  who  immediately 
reconveyed  to  his  son,  Robert  A. 
Armstrong. 

House  No.  107,  located  at  33-35 
South  Spooner  Street,  a two  family 
unit,  to  George  Bagnell,  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1953,  who  immediately  re- 
conveyed one-half  of  the  house  to 
Ronald  MacDuffee. 

House  No.  41,  located  at  7-9 
South  Spooner  Street,  a two  family 
unit,  to  Edward  A.  White,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1953,  who  immediately 
reconveyed  the  property  to  Roy 
Morse. 

House  No.  74,  located  at  37-39 
Spooner  Street,  a two  family  unit, 
to  Axel  Hultenius,  on  September  4, 
1953,  who  reconveyed  the  property 
to  Joseph  Santerre. 


Something  new  in  the  way  of 
rope  delivery  took  place  here  last 
week  when  a Grumman  Amphib- 
ious plane  arrived  at  the  plant 
Tuesday  for  a coil  of  Plymouth 
Dacron  Rope. 

A rush  order  for  a piece  of  Dacron 
Yacht  Rope  had  been  received  by 
telephone  the  previous  Thursday. 
The  rope  was  to  be  used  on  a yacht, 
the  Nimrod  No.  5 belonging  to  an 
official  of  the  Grumman  Aircraft 
Engineering  Corporation.  The  yacht 
was  being  fitted  for  a race  from 
[Slew  London,  Connecticut,  on  Sep- 
tember 16. 

The  order  was  rushed  through 
the  mill.  Excellent  cooperation 
was  given  by  our  Production  De- 


House  No.  106,  located  at  27-29 
South  Spooner  Street,  a two  family 
unit,  to  Walter  Thom,  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1953,  who  immediately  re- 
conveyed the  east  half  to  Chester 
Tassinari. 

House  No.  77,  located  at  ID  and 
IVz  South  Spooner  Street,  a two 
family  unit,  to  James  Bain,  who 
reconveyed  one-half  of  the  house 
to  John  A.  Smith,  on  September  8. 
1953. 

House  No.  35.  located  at  14-16 
South  Spooner  Street,  a two  family 
unit,  to  Nicholas  Strassel,  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1953. 

House  No.  105,  located  at  23-"5 
South  Spooner  Street,  a two  family 
unit,  to  Charles  Hurle,  who  imme- 
diately reconveyed  the  property  to 
Stanley  Remick,  on  September  10, 
1953. 

Other  than  possible  transfer  of 
two  remaining  blocks  on  Court 
Street  and  Rope  Walk  Court  which 
are  to  be  sold,  it  appears  that  plans 
for  this  year  have  been  completed. 

Daylight  Saving 
Ends  Saturday 

Don’t  forget  to  set  your  clocks 
back  one  hour  Saturday!  Plant 
clocks  will  be  set  back  to  Eastern 
Standard  Time  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. 


partment  to  make  it  possible  to 
have  the  rope  ready  and  waiting 
when  the  plane  arrived.  The  plane 
was  dispatched  here  to  insure  the 
rope’s  arrival  on  time  for  the  race. 

The  plane  landed  during  the  noon 
lunch  hour  permitting  many  em- 
ployees the  opportunity  to  go  down 
to  the  pier  to  get  a close  view  of 
the  landing  and  take-off. 

While  planes  have  arrived  at  the 
local  airport  to  pick  up  rope,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  time  a plane 
has  ever  arrived  by  water  right  at 
the  plant  for  a product. 

House  Posted 
For  Sale 

Plant  bulletin  boards  are  carry- 
ing a notice  of  a Company  house 
for  sale.  The  house  is  an  eight- 
family  unit  on  Rope  Walk  Court, 
House  No.  6.  Four  of  the  tene- 
ments are  five  room  and  bath,  and 
four  are  three  room  and  bath.  The 
price  of  the  house  is  $5,000. 

Any  employees  interested  in  buy- 
ing may  obtain  additional  informa- 
tion at  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment where  requests  to  pur- 
chase will  be  accepted  up  to  Sep- 
tember 25. 


Nellie  LeCain  New 
Associate  Editor 

i Nellie  LeCain  of  the  Tag 
Room  is  the  new  Associate  Ed- 
itor of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORD- 
AGE NEWS,  replacing  Alfred 
Costa  who  has  been  Associate 
Editor  since  January,  1951. 

Nellie  has  been  with  Plymouth 
Cordage  since  April,  1941,  work- 
ing first  in  what  was  then  the 
Specialties  Department,  then  in 
No.  1 and  No.  2 Mill.  She  be- 
came a messenger  girl  in  1946 
and  a Tag  Room  helper  in  1950. 
She  is  a Joint  Board  Officer  in 
Local  692,  TWUA. 
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CHECK-UP  TIME 


Lou  Gehrig  was  one  of  the  great- 
est workmen  in  his  line  who  ever 
lived.  He  also  had  enough  guts  and 
gumption  to  do  something  when  he 
started  booting  easy  plays  at  first 
base  and  falling  over  while  tying 
his  shoelaces  in  the  locker  room. 
He  talked  it  over  with  the  man- 
ager, took  himself  off  the  job  and 
got  a physical  check-up.  You  know 
the  rest  of  the  story  about  the 
Pride  of  the  Yankees. 

The  point  here  is  that  Larrupin’ 
Lou  used  his  level  head  as  well  as 
his  brawny  arms.  A few  minor 
accidents  showed  him  something 
was  wrong,  and  he  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  so  he  could  get  back 
on  the  job  before  he  hurt  himself 
and  his  team  badly  by  acciden- 
tally kicking  away  their  winning 
chances. 

But  we  don’t  have  to  turn  to  base- 
ball to  get  the  idea.  Take  the  true 
case  of  an  industrial  worker  we 
will  call  Joe.  Joe  was  a capable, 
experienced  worker,  and  he  had  a 


clean  safety  record,  but  he  seemed 
to  go  haywire,  and  the  jackpot  hit 
him  with  three  lost-time  accidents 
in  just  a few  months.  Joe  himself 
couldn’t  figure  it  out,  but  he  did 
suspect  there  was  a real  cause  un- 
der the  surface,  and  he  did  do  some 
thinking  about  the  situation. 

He  admitted  to  himself  that  he 
had  been  having  headaches  as  well 
as  accidents.  He  finally  decided  to 
ditch  his  stubborn  pride.  He  report- 
ed his  suspicion  about  himself  and 
had  his  eyes  examined. 

Sure  enough,  it  turned  out  that 
his  eyes  were  very  defective.  When 
his  vision  was  corrected  with  glass- 
es, he  got  back  his  skill  and  as- 
surance, and  he  had  no  more  work 
accidents. 

It  turned  out  better  for  Joe  than 
for  Gehrig.  But,  like  Lou,  Joe  was 
smart  enough  to  take  the  cue  from 
his  own  experience  and  bench  him- 
self for  self  repairs,  rather  than 
waiting  for  the  manager  or  an  acci- 
dent to  take  him  out  of  the  game. 


^ 1955^^ 

CMcrit  Award 


Zo  Orda^e  Companxj 


dUtin^uished  achievement  in  Annual 
y Reporting  for  J consecutive  years  ami 
in  recognition  of  the  Excellence  of  itf  1^52 
Annual  Report  to  Stockholders. 


jjuly  1, 1J53 


* HIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  rfiat  cde  1^52 financial 
statement  oftfu  aSove  company  was 
judged  as  avnmg  the  most  modem  from 
the  stasidpoint  of  conten-b,  typography 
and  format  of  the  sooo  annual  reports 
examined  during  l<)55. 


€xecubvi\^Prb\dent 
Dirwair  AnnuaC  Survrf 


7TH  YEAR  OF  EXCELLENCE  — The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
1952  .Annual  Report  has  been  awarded  the  1953  Merit  Award  in  the  13th 
annual  survey  conducted  by  FINANCIAL  WORLD,  an  investment  mag- 
azine. This  is  the  seventh  consecutive  year  we  have  won  this  certificate. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 

The  following  employees  received  service  emblems  for  25  or 
more  years  of  service  during  the  month  of  August: 


PETER  MICHEL 
No.  I Mill 
40  Years 


CELESTINO  CARVALHO 
No.  2 Mill 
30  Years 


Bowliiigj  Team  Captains 
To  Meet  Thursday 

A meeting  of  bowling  team  cap- 
tains will  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  September  24,  at  7:30 
o’clock  at  the  PljTOouth  Cordage 
Club  to  make  plans  for  the  1953- 
54  club  bowling  season. 

League  bowling  will  be  started 
as  soon  as  teams  can  be  organized. 
It  is  expected  that  the  tournaments 
can  get  under  way  the  first  week 
in  October. 

The  club  will  continue  to  use  pin 
boys  for  pin  setting  this  season. 
Matches  will  start  promptly  at  7 
p.m. 


Alton  H.  Whiting 

Alton  H.  Whiting,  Company  pen- 
sioner, died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ruth  Rose,  in  War- 
ren, on  September  8,  at  the  age  of 
63. 

Born  in  Plymouth  in  1890,  Mr. 
Whiting  came  to  work  here  in 
March,  1942,  and  always  worked  in 

No.  2 Mill.  He  retired  in  1952. 


WILLIAM  BONNEY 
No.  2 Mill 
35  Years 


FRED  BOTIERI 
Maintenance 
30  Years 


JACK  PATRICO 
No.  I Mill 
30  Years 

10  YEARS 

Manuel  Jacinto,  No.  1 Mill 
Amelia  Rezendes,  No.  2 Mill 
Emily  Rego,  No.  1 Mill 

5 YEARS 

Harlan  W.  Tucker,  Southern  Dis- 
trict 

Stanley  W.  Ulkloss,  Eastern  Dis- 
trict 

Charles  Cole  Retires 
After  44-Yr.  Service 

Charles  Cole,  clerk  in  the  Tool 
Room  of  No.  1 Machine  Shop  and 
an  employee  here  for  nearly  44 
years,  retired  on  September  1. 

A native  of  Plymouth,  Charlie 
came  to  work  here  on  November 
17,  1909,  and  has  always  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cole  makes  his  home  at  227 
Sandwich  Street,  in  an  old,  inter- 
esting house  which  is  something  of 
a Plymouth  landmark.  He  also 
owns  a summer  home  in  Well- 
fieet,  the  Cape  town  where  his  fam- 
ily lived  for  some  time. 

He  is  a member  of  the  May- 
flower Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows. 


MARIANO  LEDO 
No.  I Mill 

O C \/  A 1*^ 


MANUEL  D.  COSTA 
No.  2 Mill 
25  Years 


Two  Fiber  Boats 
Due  in  October 

Two  sisal  freighters  are  expy 
ed  here  in  October,  both  fro 
Haiti.  The  first,  the  SS  Poseidf 
of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Line, 
due  to  sail  from  Haiti  on  Octobti 
1 or  2,  and  is  expected  to  doc: 
on  October  6 or  7. 

Later  in  the  month  the  SS  Pc 
sehl  is  expected  bringing  in  ana|i- 
er  cargo  of  Haitian  sisal. 


Moved  Lately?  What’s 
Your  New  Address? 

As  soon  as  you  move  to  a net 
address,  be  sure  to  report  it  tc 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment. 

By  doing  so  you  can  be  sure 
all  Company  mail  reaches  yor 
promptly.  It  helps  too  in  caS 
of  a recall  for  an  employee  wb 
has  been  laid  off. 


ROPE  ROOM  SERVICE  VETERANS — September  was  the  month  for  awards  for  long  service  in  the  R 
Room.  (Left)  Alice  Ortolani,  second  oldest  in  point  of  service  among  the  women  wage  employees,  recei 
her  40-year  award  on  September  10,  and  in  honor  of  the  event  she  was  presented  a bouquet  of  red  n 
and  a corsage  from  her  co-workers.  The  presentation  of  the  award  was  made  by  Superintendent  E.  T.  ' 
liams  (left)  in  the  presence  of  Overseer  J.  A.  Robbins,  who  also  received  a service  award  on  Septen 
9.  Alice  is  head  of  the  Sample  Department.  (Right)  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Williams  presented  another  aw 
also  for  40  years,  to  George  T.  Fox,  Jr.,  foreman  in  the  Rope  Room. 
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Don’t  Let  Fire  Fire  You 


p flammable  liqu'ds  in  safety 
i and  at  a safe  distance  from 
•ks  and  flames.  Put  ail  oily 
in  tight  metal  containers. 


Maintain  sprinklers  properly. 
Keep  valves  open.  High  stock- 
piling limits  effective  water  spray 
to  an  insufficiently  small  area. 


F 

|ck  heating  devices  regularly, 
flp  all  combustibles  away  from 
Races  and  other  heat  sources, 
n as  space  heaters,  welders. 


Always  keep  fire  doors  closed. 
Don’t  pile  stock  or  equipment 
against  them.  Mark  exits  clearly 
and  enclose  all  vertical  shafts. 


p it  clean!  Fire  seldom  strikes 
(roperly  maintained  factory, 
’t  let  shavings,  waste,  and 
r debris  pile  up  in  corners. 


If  you’re  a member  of  the  Com- 
pany fire  department,  attend  fire 
drills  regularly.  Cooperate  fully 
with  the  local  fire  department. 


4pect  “No  Smoking”  signs. 
Ni’t  sneak  a puff  in  hazardous 
kitions.  Don’t  discard  a burning 
stch  or  cigarette  or  cigar  butt. 


Keep  electrical  equipment  clean, 
in  gcod  repair.  Replace  frayed 
extension  cords.  Be  careful  not 
to  overload  electrical  circuits. 


Get  Your  Child  Off  to  School  on  Right  Foot 

iptember  9 saw  2,400  children 
t‘>g  off  to  school  in  Plymouth, 

|]of  these  for  the  first  time.  Per- 
Vs  your  child  was  among  them, 
he  first  day  of  school  is  a big 
f|nt  for  a child  — new  friends, 
t ' surroundings,  new  habits,  new 
j|:hers.  Parents  can  make  it 
i;;h  easier  for  a child  to  make 
1 adjustment  to  school  routine 
t also  help  the  teacher  by  teach- 
1 the  child  the  following; 
iow  to  get  along  with  other  chil- 
n and  play  with  them  without 
ipping. 

iow  to  cross  streets  safely. 

(ow  to  dress  by  himself,  or  with 
linimum  of  help. 

(ow  to  follow  a teacher’s  instruc- 

f- 

Ifo  respect  the  teacher. 

HAT  TEACHERS  EXPECT  OF 
•RENTS: 


That  they  send  the  child  to  school 
as  regularly  as  possible. 

That  they  keep  him  home  if  he 
has  a bad  cold  or  has  been  exposed 
to  a contagious  disease. 


President  E.  G.  Roos  congratulates  Josiah  A.  Robbins  on  the  completion  of  45  years  of  service  to  the  Com- 
pany. (Right)  Little  Donna  Freyermuth,  young  daughter  of  Frank  Freyermuth,  presents  Joe  with  a num- 
ber of  gifts  from  his  friends  in  the  Fresh  Pond  area  where  Joe  has  a summer  home.  The  gifts  also 

included  a basket  of  gladioli. 


Employees  Donate 
Blood  in  Aug.  Visit 

Cordage  employees  helped  swell 
the  Blood  Bank  during  the  visit  of 
the  Bloodmobile  Unit  in  Plymouth 
on  August  31.  Among  those  who 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  gave 
were: 

Robert  Taylor,  Fred  C.  Ruprecht, 
George  C.  Paulding  Jr.,  Lewis 
Bobb,  Arthur  Elliott,  Raymond  Zup- 
peroli,  Andrew  C o 1 1 a s,  Jean 
Holmes,  Robert  Olsen,  Cristo  N. 
Colas  and  Joseph  P.  Furtado. 


Completes  45  Years  of  Serviee 


Extension  Service 
Group  to  Tour  Plant 

About  thirty  members  of  the 
Plymouth  County  Extension  Serv- 
ice are  planning  to  tour  the  plant 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Septem- 
ber 30.  The  visit  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age will  follow  a luncheon  and 
monthly  business  meeting  to  be 
held  at  a Kingston  restaurant. 


Last  year,  taxes  are  estimated 
to  have  approximated  from  70  to 
75  billion  dollars,  while  the  total 
amount  that  the  people  of  the  U.  S. 
were  paying  out  for  food  came 
to  a total  of  about  56  billion  dol- 
lars. 


That  they  send  a note  of  expla- 
nation with  the  child  when  he  re- 
turns to  school  after  being  absent. 

That  they  send  a note  for  an  un- 
usual request,  such  as  an  early  dis- 
missal, special  attention. 

That  they  send  the  child  to  school 
clean  and  properly  dressed. 

You’ll  find  that  teachers  are  gen- 
erally willing  to  help  in  giving  ad- 
vice on  selection  of  courses  for 
your  child,  home  study  and  other 
assistance  that  will  benefit  the  pu- 
pil. Being  active  in  Parent-Teach- 
er organizations  is  also  helpful  in 
bringing  about  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  school  system. 


A district  managers’  meeting  is 
a time  for  some  pretty  deep  dis- 
cussions of  weighty  problems  such 
as  how  much  rope  and  twine  will 
we  make  next  year  and  how  to 
beat  competition.  But  after  the 
meeting  adjourns  for  the  day  the 
boys  usually  get  together  for  some 
relaxation  and  sociability.  During 
the  recent  meeting  held  a few 
weeks  ago,  they  even  bought  some 
livestock.  Here’s  what  happened: 

The  men  had  been  invited  to 
Spencer  Brewster’s  house  for  a 
few  refreshments  and  while  Spence 
was  busy  waiting  on  his  guests  his 
young  daughter  Anne  made  like  a 
hostess  and  entertained  the  guests. 
Woman-fashion,  she  told  them  she 
had  a problem.  She  wanted  a sheep 
in  the  worst  way.  The  sheep  cost 
$15  and  her  dad  said  she  first  had 
to  sell  her  goat  for  $5  and  he  would 
then  give  her  $10  and  she  could  buy 
the  sheep. 

Our  gallant  sales  organization 
promptly  decided  to  help  out.  A 
collection  among  them,  started  by 

^STRICT  MANAGERS  CONVENE— A meeting  of  Plymouth’s  district  managers  was  held  here  last  Bill  Bryant,  immediately  produced 
pnth,  August  24-28.  Those  who  attended  were  (left  to  right)  F.  B.  Sparks,  Toronto;  R.  H.  Bailey,  Plym-  the  $5  she  needed.  She  turned  it 
ith;  Advertising  Manager  W.  A.  Scherff;  A.  L.  Bergman,  San  Francisco;  Vice  President  B.  B.  Bradley;  over  to  Spence,  who  reluctantly  but 
F.  Southwick,  Assistant  General  Sales  Manager;  R.  L.  Drew,  Industrial  Sales  Manager;  C.  H.  Bab-  true  to  his  word,  matched  it  with 
ton.  New  Orleans;  W.  H.  Granger,  New  York;  W.  C.  Bryant,  Boston;  Whitfield  Painter,  Chicago;  and  | 510  of  his  own  so  that  Anne  could 

S.  H.  Brewster,  Plymouth.  1 buy  the  sheep. 


A noteworthy  record  of  45  years 
Df  ropemaking  was  achieved  by  Jo- 
siah A.  Robbins,  overseer  of  the 
Rope  Room,  on  September  9 when 
he  received  his  45-year  service  em- 
blem. 

Early  in  the  day,  Joe  was  visited 
by  President  E.  G.  Roos,  who  made 
the  presentation,  and  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Charles  MacKinnon,  Assistant 
Production  Manager  R.  C.  Weaver; 
Industrial  Relations  Manager  J.  W. 
Searles  and  Superintendent  E.  T. 
Williams. 

With  the  service  award  presenta- 
tion barely  ended,  Joe  was  visited 
by  Jack  Bryant  who,  accompanied 
by  little  Donna  Freyermuth  and 
H.  G.  Roberts,  arrived  laden  with  a 
luge  bouquet  of  gladioli,  cigars, 
ash  trays  and  a leather  photograph 
album.  These  were  contributed  by 
Joe’s  neighbors  in  the  Fresh  Pond 
area.  They  include  Sam  Goulart, 
Josie  Cravalho,  John  Carvalho, 
Frank  Freyermuth,  Walter  Rose, 
John  Haggerty,  Arthur  Sorensen, 
Clifford  Bowen,  Teddy  Brinks,  Hen- 
ry Carvalho,  John  Daniels,  Dick 
Mariner,  Bud  Mariner,  Wink  Gard- 
ner and  Eddie  Voght. 

Joe  Robbins  comes  from  a long 
line  of  ropemakers.  Long  before 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company  was 
established,  Joe’s  great-grandfather 
was  making  rope  in  his  own  rope- 
walk,  located  on  the  lower  reaches 
of  Town  Brook.  This  was  known 
as  the  Robbins  Cordage  Company 
and  was  one  of  the  first  of  several 
ropewalks  erected  in  Plymouth. 
Deacon  Josiah  Robbins,  founder  of 
the  Robbins  Cordage  Company,  had 
six  sons,  aU  of  whom  were  rope- 
makers. 

A fire  in  1847  was  a disastrous 
loss  to  the  Deacon  and  resulted 
eventually  in  his  selling  his  busi- 
ness to  Bourne  Spooner,  founder  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

Joe’s  father,  William  Robbins, 
worked  here  for  38  years  as  fore- 
man of  the  Machine  Shop. 

Joe  came  here  on  September  9, 
1908,  after  graduating  from  Plym- 
outh High  School.  He  has  always 
worked  in  ropemaking  depart- 
ments, was  made  overseer  in  1926. 

Mr.  Robbins  was  active  in  or- 
ganizing the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Men’s  Club  and  served  as  its  first 
oresident.  He  also  has  been  active 
in  community  affairs  and  served  as 
selectman  for  the  Town  of  Plym- 
outh for  four  years. 


Getting  Spencer’s  Goat  . . . 

Bart  Bradley  is  Butt  of 
District  Managers’  Kidding 


But  there  was  another  angle  to 
it,  Spence  reminded  her.  She  was 
supposed  to  sell  the  goat  for  the 
55.  Anne  couldn’t  see  how  a group 
of  men  who  live  in  scattered  parts 
of  the  country  could  share  a single 
goat.  So  Spence  decided  to  turn  the 
four-footed  problem  over  to  the 
man  who  directs  the  district  man- 
agers’ meetings. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Brenda 
Bradley  told  her  father; 

“We  have  a goat  in  the  yard 
tied  to  a tree.” 

Had  she  said  “We  have  a giraffe 
in  the  yard  tied  to  a tree,”  Bart 
couldn’t  have  been  more  surprised. 
The  goat  bore  a message  around 
his  neck  reminding  Bart:  “You 
Bought  a Goat.” 

Anne  is  happy  with  her  new  sheep. 
Brenda  is  delighted  with  her  goat. 
Bart  feels  a little  sheepish  and  that 
somehow  he  has  been  made  the 
goat. 


Elected  Commodore  of 
Plvmouth  Yacht  Club 

m/ 

R.  C.  Weaver  has  been  elected 
Commodore  of  the  Plymouth  Yacht 
Club  for  the  coming  year.  Rick 
was  Vice  Commodore  for  the  past 
year  and  has  also  served  the  yacht 
club  as  Rear  Commodore. 
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Engaged 


MARLENE  PROCTOR 


Mrs.  Charles  Easier  of  18  Cen- 
tennial Street  announces  the  en- 
gagement of  her  granddaughter, 
Marlene  G.  Proctor,  to  James  H. 
Donahue,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Owen  Donahue  of  Taunton.  Mar- 
lene is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Proctor  of  6 Cen- 
tennial Street.  Her  father  works 
in  the  Carpenter  Shop  here. 

Marlene  graduated  from 
Plymouth  High  School  in  1951  and 
is  employed  in  the  General  Sales 
Department.  Her  fiance  graduated 
from  Taunton  High  School  in  1949 
and  has  served  four  years  in  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force.  He  is  now  at- 
tending Franklin  Technical  Insti- 
tute. 


Prop< 


)er  Use  of 
Machine  Guards 


Machine  guards  must  be  in 
place,  in  proper  adjustment,  and 
in  good  working  condition  to  be  ef- 
fective. To  obtain  the  protection 
from  guards  on  your  machine,  fol- 
low these  simple  rules: 


Always  keep  guards  in  place. 

If  guards  are  removed,  be  sure 
they  are  put  back  before  starting 
the  machine. 


When  operating  a new  machine, 
be  sure  the  guards  have  been 
properly  adjusted. 


If  guards  are  not  operating  prop- 
erly, notify  your  foreman. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 


Cards  floating  back  to  the  office 
from  Hazel  Robbins  on  her  travels 
show  some  beautiful  scenery  and 
describe  a wonderful  trip.  So  far 
she  has  seen  Lake  Louise  and  Banff 
among  other  things,  and  her  latest 
card  said  they  were  heading  from 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  to  Seattle. 

Other  late  vacationers  are  stick- 
ing closer  to  home.  Sunny  Ransom 
entertained  a friend  from  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  on  her  vacation,  and 
they  enjoyed  a series  of  day  trips. 

Marlene  Proctor  and  Eva  Easier 
saw  New  Hampshire  on  their  vaca- 
tion, including  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  the  Flume,  etc.  Marlene 
topped  off  a memorable  summer 
by  becoming  engaged  to  James 
Donahue  of  Taunton,  who  is  just 
back  from  overseas  duty  in  the  Ar- 
my. The  girls  gave  Marlene  a cor- 
sage of  red  roses  the  day  the  en- 
gagement was  announced. 

On  September  5,  Anne  Dykeman 
married  Robert  Torrance  at  Christ 
Episcopal  Church.  After  a recep- 
tion at  Parish  Hall,  they  took  an 
auto  trip  through  New  Hampshire 
to  Montreal,  and  came  home  by 
way  of  Lake  Placid.  Anne  only  had 
one  week’s  vacation,  so  she  is  now 
back  at  work,  and  living  in  their 
new  apartment  on  Lewis  Street. 
She  received  a card  table  from  her 
department,  and  a money  bouquet 
from  the  office  girls. 

Following  Anne’s  “I  do’s”  by  just 
one  day,  Jane  Lowe  married 
Charles  Snider  of  the  Army  Air 
Force  at  Saint  Mary’s  Church  on 
September  6.  The  reception  was  at 
Legion  Hall,  and  they  are  honey- 
mooning on  a car  trip  to  the 
groom’s  home  in  Mississippi.  Jane 
also  received  a money  bouquet 
from  the  office  girls,  and  her  room 
gave  her  some  stainless  steel  flat- 
ware.  The  young  couple  will  be 
living  on  Vernon  Street  when  they 
return. 

Bob  Lowe  not  only  gave  the  bride 
away,  but  he  and  his  wife  also  cel- 
ebrated their  silver  anniversary  on 
September  6.  Quite  a week-end  for 
the  family! 

Mary  Mathewson  and  her  Chuck 
are  now  the  proud  parents  of  a son, 
born  at  the  Jordan  Hospital  on  Sep- 
tember 3. 

Barbara  Tassinari’s  vacation 


Watermelon,  cantaloupe,  sweet  corn,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  peppers,  carrots,  beets,  all  extra  large  in  sii 
are  harvested  by  Casemiro  Santos  in  his  4V2-acre  garden.  (Right)  Mr.  Santos  stands  in  one  of  his  coi 
fields  and  picks  some  of  the  long,  slender  yellow  ears. 


Two  Salesmen  Here 


Two  new  Plymouth  sales  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Western  Dis- 
trict are  here  this  week  for  sales 
training.  They  are  Carl  C.  Mercer, 
who  came  with  the  Company  on 
June  15,  and  Robert  H.  Vifquain, 
who  joined  the  organization  as  of 
September  1. 

Mr.  Vifquain  is  from  Ames,  Iowa, 
and  attended  Kemper  Military 
School,  Boonville,  Missouri;  Iowa 
State  College  and  the  University  of 
Iowa.  He  was  Assistant  Zone  Man- 
ager for  International  Harvester  in 
New  Orleans  and  Assistant  Manag- 
er for  Albers  Milling  Company  in 
Honolulu. 


came  that  hot,  hot  week,  so  she  and 
the  kids  spent  all  day  every  day  on 
the  beach. 

After  spending  her  week’s  vaca- 
tion at  home,  “doing  absolutely 
nothing,”  Muriel  Stefani  went 
down  to  Dennis  for  Labor  Day 
week-end. 

New  Hampshire  was  the  target 
for  Jane  Chouinard’s  vacation,  and 
Sue  Paty  also  headed  that  way 
when  she  left  for  hers.  She  expect- 
ed to  see  something  of  Maine,  too, 
but  her  plans  were  indefinite. 

Kingston’s  census  can  show  three 
new  residents  now — plus  one  dach- 
shund. My  parents  and  I have  fi- 
nally moved  into  our  house  there. 


A snob,  we  read,  is  a person 
who  wants  to  know  only  the  ones 
who  don’t  want  to  know  him. 


Gardening  is  His  Hobby,  But 
Casemiro  Santos  Makes  It  Pay 


A Cordage  employee  with  an  es- 
pecially green  thumb  is  Casemiro 
Santos  of  the  Receiving  Depart- 
rflent.  In  talking  to  him,  you  learn 
that  he  plants  and  cultivates  his 
4 Vis-acre  tract  much  the  same  way 
other  gardeners  do,  but  there  the 
similarity  ends. 

The  vegetables  he  harvests  are 
all  whopping  big,  perfectly  formed, 
sweet  tasting.  You  will  see  slender 
green  cucumbers  about  a foot  long, 
long  tapering  carrots,  rugged  green 
pieppers  anywhere  from  six  to  ten 
inches  long,  sweet  watermelon 
and  cantaloupe,  squash  of  many 
varieties,  onions,  potatoes,  swiss 
chard  whose  crisp  green  leaves 
stand  about  two  feet  high,  and  a 
long  list  of  other  Vegetables  and 
fruits. 

But  his  favorite  crop  is  sweet 
corn  and  he  dievotes  more  than 
three  acres  of  land  just  to  that 
succulent  vegeta’ole. 

He  ne'eds  about  30  pounds  of  seed 
which  he  puts  into  the  ground  in 
April,  staggering  the  plantings  over 
d period  of  about  three  weeks.  Be- 
ginning the  middle  of  July  when 
the  corn  is  ready  for  picking,  you’ll 
see  considerable  traffic  around 
Casemiro’s  house  on  Crescent 
Street. 

Fruit  stand  operators  arrive 
early  in  the  day  for  baskets  of  the 
long,  slender  ears.  Mr.  Santos  has 
to  get  up  about  4:30  in  the  morning 
to  pick  the  corn  for  the  stands. 


DEAD-LINES 

Or,  Don’t  Fire  Until  You  See  The  Twist  of  Their  Strands 

Here  are  three  lethal-looking  uses  for  rope.  Can  you  guess  what  they  represent  just  hy  looking  at  the  cartoons? 


Navy  men  will  probably  identify  this 
one.  It’s  Torpedo  Line,  used  by  oil 
well  drillers  in  lowering  charges  of 
nitroglycerine  in  oil  wells  for  “shoot- 
ing” the  well.  Plymouth  Cordage  has 
developed  a rope  of  exceptionally  high 
quality  for  this  purpose.  This  high 
standard  includes  expert  selection  of 
fiber  of  yacht  blend,  constant  inspec- 
tion during  the  manufacturing  process, 
removal  of  every  bit  of  tangled  fiber 
at  the  spinning  machine,  and  precise 
lengths  of  individual  yams.  Torpedo 
Lines  are  four-strand  and  tarred, 
range  in  size  from  3/16-inch  to  5/16- 
inch  diameter. 


Here’s  a rope  which  carves  a mark 
for  itself!  It’s  Knife  Rope,  a high 
quality  nylon  rope  used  for  cutting  the 
pile  on  Axminster  and  other  high 
grade  woolen  mgs.  Its  purpose  is  to 
propel  the  knife  across  the  pile  to  cut 
the  woolen  loops  which  form  the  pile. 
It  is  a firm  laid  nylon  rope  usually 
supplied  in  sizes  about  11/64-inch 
diameter. 


You  could  hardly  fire  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world  with  a piece  of  rope, 
even  Plymouth  Rope.  But  you  can  use 
rope  as  a Shot  Line  (also  called  Pro- 
jectile Line)  in  line-carrying  guns  of 
the  Lyle  type  to  establish  contact  be- 
tween ships  or  from  shore  to  ship. 
Light,  strong  and  very  fiexible,  the 
lines  are  coiled  in  canisters  contain- 
ing usually  1700  feet  and  of  a size  to 
fit  the  projectile  used.  Plymouth  Shot 
Lines  are  packaged  to  mn  out  smooth- 
ly from  the  can  without  loss  of  dis- 
tance due  to  tangling. 


and  evenin 
to  drop  ii 


Throughout  the  day 
people  will  continue 
even  though  he  lives  off  the  mai 
highway  and  has  no  advertisin 
whatever.  Som'e  of  them  are  peopl 
who  have  been  buying  corn  froi 
him  for  many  years,  others  nev 
comers  who  have  just  heard  aboi 
it.  Many  of  the  people  are  stra: 
gers  to  him  with  out-of-state  1 
cense  plates. 

“A  few  weeks  ago  there  was 
car  here  from  California,”  Cas 
miro  said,  adding  “but  I dot 
think  they  came  all  the  way  he 
just  for  corn!” 

Now  the  corn  season  is  over  ai 
the  corn  stalks  have  been  removi 
by  a local  cattle  dealer  to  who 
Mr.  Santos  gi\<es  the  stalks  f 
fodder.  But  at  the  height  of  1 
season,  it’s  an  impressive  sight 
see  tile  rolling  acres  ail  plant 
with  the  tall  green  stalks.  He  pic 
as  many  as  100  dozen  of  ears  a (i 
then. 

Droughts  and  corn  borers  a 
his  worst  problems.  He  uses  ji 
garden  hose  and  sprinklers 
combat  the  drought  and  he  has  ! 
own  special  wteapon  in  the  fif 
against  borers,  but  that’s  a prof , 
sional  secret. 

Farming  is  a hobby  with  Casei 
ro,  and  it’s  a time-consuming  o 
From  daybreak  to  dark,  he  spei  i 
every  leisure  minute  on  his  la 
He  hires  a tractor  to  plow  the  la 
in  the  spring  and  he  has  a sn: 
garden  tractor  for  furrow'ng.  J 
a few  weeks  ago  he  acquiree 
Roto-Spader,  his  first  piece  of  i 
torized  'equipment,  which  he  \ 
use  to  weed.  All  the  rest  is  man 
labor.  Some  of  his  friends  1< 
him  a hand  occasionally,  but  th 
is  no  hired  help.  He  began  to  fa 
at  the  age  of  nine,  so  it’s  seo 
nature  to  him. 


CaSemiro  retires  next  April  ; 
he  is  looking  forward  to  it  eage 
He  plans  to  extend  the  land  un 
cultivation  to  include  an  unclea 
area  he  owns.  His  plans  also 
elude  instalUng  an  irrigation  ; 
tern.  Mr.  Santos  and  his  son,  Jc 
have  owned  all  this  land  for  at 
ten  years,  since  they  moved  froi 
Company-owned  house. 

His  job  here  is  pumping  oil  fi 
the  storage  tanks  and  seeing  1 
the  tank  cars  and  oil  barges 
it  is  distributed  to  the  various 
rooms. 


New  Members 


Two  No.  2 Mill  e m p 1 o y ( : 
joined  the  Company’s  Retiren  ii 
Plan,  their  membership  to 
come  effective  on  October  1.  1 . 
are  John  Youngman  and  ji- 
line  Ferro. 


t 
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WHO  IS  SHE? 


Jis  little  three-year-old  miss, 
II  her  Red  Cross  outfit  and  pretti- 


lecorated  doll  carriag:e,  was 
jity  proud  of  the  part  she  took 
I patriotic  parade  about  25 
|:8  ago.  She  now  works  in  the 
^1  Office  and  is  familiar  to  most 
' s.  For  a picture  of  her  as  she 
cs  now,  turn  to  page  7. 


rlODY  by  AFPI 


Tb«M  character!  couse  most  forest  fires. 


Woody  says;  "Kick  them  out  of  th>  woods! 


Give  the  little  trees  o chance  to  grow!" 


■| 

can  grow  all  the  trees  we 
lied  because  we  have  plenty  of 
trest  land,  sunshine  and  rainfall, 
eep  the  forests  growing! 


LORING  LIBRARY 


K.  F.  FREELAND,  Librarian 


LABORATORY 

[(fy  ^ 

JANICE  RAPOZA 


RECEIVING 


AIVIEGLIO  FORTINI 


The  Loring  Library  is  glad  to  add  I 
the  names  of  Cynthia  Machado,  | 
Maxine  Mossey,  and  Cynthia  Nicoli 
to  its  list  of  winners  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Summer  Reading  Game. 
This  was  such  a success  this  year 
that  we  shall  surely  try  a similar 
program  next  summer. 

We  have  added  the  following  new 
books : 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MOREYS— Phyl- 
lis Bentley. 

COME,  MY  BELOVED— Pearl  S. 
Buck. 

THE  SAINT  VS.  SCOTLAND 
YARD — Leslie  Charteris. 

AFFAIR  AT  LOVER’S  LEAP  — 
R.  G.  Dean. 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  SAVAGES  — 
Shirley  Jackson. 

THE  VERMILION  GATE— Lin  Yu- 
tang. 

SPINSTERS  IN  JEOPARDY  — 
Ngaio  Marsh. 

TAW  JAMESON— M.  D.  Martenet. 
TOO  LATE  THE  PHALAROPE— 
Alan  Paton. 

THE  GOLD  MOUNTAIN— Char- 
lotte Paul. 

MARKET  FOR  MURDER— C.  M. 
Russell. 

LUCINDA  MARRIES  THE  DOC- 
TOR— Elizabeth  Seifert. 

DIGBY— David  Walker. 

OUR  VIRGIN  ISLAND  — Robb 
White 

THE  UNCONQUERED— Ben  Ames 
Williams. 


I Fall  has  come  quite  suddenly 
I but  these  “nippy"  days  seem 
to  give  us  loads  of  vim  and  vigor 
which  brings  us  to  this  month’s 
news. 

Bob  Olsen  combined  his  vaca- 
tion with  business  when  he  and  his 
wife  journeyed  to  Indiana  where 
Bob  attended  a conference.  The 
Olsens  are  sporting  a beautiful 
1953  Mercury. 

Frank  Mullin  is  getting  his  ^ 
apartment  on  Allerton  Street  in 
tip-top  condition  so  that  the  Mullins 
will  be  in  their  new  home  soon. 

Ray  Longhi  has  bid  us  farewell 
after  working  in  the  Laboratory 
for  the  past  year.  He  will  enter 
his  freshman  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  on  Septem- 
ber 18th.  Ray  was  recently  noti- 
fied that  he  is  the  recipient  of  a 
four-year  Commonwealth  scholar- 
ship. He  plans  to  major  in  chem- 
istry at  the  University. 

Gus  Hunicke  is  proud-as-punch 
of  his  new  yacht  “Buffle  Head.” 
He  reports  that  it  is  now  being  re- 
furbished. 

Rick  Weaver,  a most  wel- 
come alumnus,  came  to  see  us 
this  week.  Rick  will  enter  his  sen- 
ior year  at  Tufts  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 


Finds  1899  Paper 
In  Walls  of  House 


HARRIS  HALL 


WALTER  CORRE.A 

With  the  arrival  of  the  cool 
weather,  more  hot  dishes  have 
been  featured  in  the  cafeterias  in 
place  of  cold  plates  and  salads. 

The  familiar  faces  which  were 
seen  lunching  at  Harris  Hall  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  month  were 
those  of  our  district  managers  who 
spent  a few  warm  days  here. 

At  this  writing,  Ada  Tassinari  is 
preparing  to  move  into  her  new 
home  on  Spooner  Street  where  she 
has  been  spending  much  of  her  lei- 
sure time  lately  getting  the  place 
fixed  to  her  liking. 


USE  COMMON  SENSE 

If  doesn’t  pay  to  show  off  when 
lifting  or  pushing  heavy  loads.  It 
increases  the  chance  of  accidents 
and  may  decrease  your  working 
life.  Don’t  show  off  or  be  too 
proud  to  get  help  when  handling 
heavy  or  awkward  loads. 


In  razing  the  house  on  Court 
Street  near  the  North  Plymouth 
post  office  which  Joe  Ledo  pur- 
chased from  the  Company  recently, 
workmen  found  an  old,  faded  page 
from  the  Boston  Globe  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1899,  in  the  walls  of  one  of 
the  rooms. 

The  page  told  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley’s receiving  satisfactory  re- 
ports of  the  fighting  to  quell  the 
uprising  in  the  Philippines.  It  was 
the  first  week  day  in  which  the  new 
south  union  station  in  Dewey 
Square,  Boston,  was  tested. 

The  Globe  carried  a Plymouth 
column  in  which  there  were  such 
personals  as; 

Hon.  Arthur  Lord  arrived  home 
yesterday  from  Europe  where  he 
had  been  spending  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Mills 
started  yesterday  on  a theatrical 
tour  about  the  country. 

Thomas  Manning,  the  third  man 
of  the  Plymouth  Klondike  party,  re- 
turned home  last  week,  and  now 
the  only  one  from  this  town  in  the 
gold  fields  is  Jas.  E.  Rogan.  He 
is  still  hopeful,  and  expects  to  find 
gold  before  he  returns. 


Warren  Kelly,  Joseph  Correira, 
Francis  Caldeira,  Andrew  Thom- 
as, and  George  Malone  were  trans- 
ferred to  No.  2 Mill  for  two 
weeks. 

A New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  work  gang  has 
raised  the  railroad  tracks  adjoin- 
ing No.  15  and  No.  16  Warehouse 
platforms  two  inches  in  order  to 
facilitate  freight  car  unloading. 

William  Malone  is  still  home 
recuperating  from  a recent  opera- 
tion at  the  Jordan  Hospital. 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


EVELYN  A.  ZAMMARCHI 


On  Wednesday,  September  2,  we 
were  invited  to  Mr.  Searles’  camp 
at  Long  Pond.  After  a swim  we 
were  served  a delicious  buffet 
lunch  by  Mrs.  Searles.  Later  in 
the  evening,  we  were  entertained 
by  the  Searles  children  with  ghost 
stories.  The  party  included  Betty 
Chandler,  Mrs.  Ethel  Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Roberts,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  A.  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Libero  Zammarchi,  and  the  Searles 
children.  An  enjoyable  evening 
was  had  by  all. 

Betty  Chandler  has  returned 
from  her  vacation  which  she  spent 
taking  day  trips  and  a good  deal  of 
the  time  at  the  beach,  as  you  can 
see. 

Mrs.  Alice  Viera  is  working  part 
time  at  the  Credit  Union  for  a few 
weeks. 

H.  G.  Roberts  is  now  on  vaca- 
tion and  is  staying  in  Jackson, 
New  Hampshire,  at  the  “Haw- 
thorne” cottage.  He  will  then 
travel  about  Cape  Cod. 


TWISTED  PAPER 


JOAN  GAVONI 

Six  men  from  our  department 
were  among  the  lay-off  group. 
They  are  as  follows:  'Thomas  Mac- 
Neill,  John  Giammarco,  Donald 
MacNab,  Matthew  Figlioli,  Phillip 
Correa,  and  Dino  Borsari. 

Louis  Bobb,  one  of  our  utility 
men,  who  has  been  in  this  depart- 
ment for  almost  a year,  has  left 
this  company  to  accept  employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

Arthur  Soignier  and  Louis  Almei- 
da, Jr.,  are  temporarily  working  in 
No.  2 Mill. 


VISITORS  FROM  NEW  YORK  — 
Ellen  MacDonald  (center)  of  our 
New  York  office  paid  us  a visit 
this  month  while  she  was  vacation- 
ing on  Cape  Cod  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  J.  MacDonald  and  George 
“Buddy”  Fuchs.  Although  Ellen 
has  been  working  for  Plymouth 
Cordage  for  six  years,  this  was  her 
first  visit  to  the  plant.  After  leav- 
ing Massachusetts,  she  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  vacation  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont. 


SHIPPING 


JAMES  BERARDI 

Joe  Correa  took  a few  days  off  to 
go  to  New  York  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter, Pauline  DiTrani,  off  for  Ger- 
many. Pauline  is  going  to  join  her 
husband,  Richard,  who  is  stationed 
with  the  Armed  Forces  in  Europe. 
Joe  was  able  to  go  aboard  the  ship 
before  it  sailed  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  ship-shape. 

Belated  vacation  item:  John 
Strassel  spent  his  vacation  touring 
New  York  State,  visiting  Buffalo, 
Albany,  Syracuse  and  then  Niagara 
Falls  which  he  saw  both  from  the 
American  and  Canadian  sides  and 
both  in  daylight  and  at  night,  which 
according  to  John,  is  a spectacular 
sight.  John  escorted  three  women 
on  the  trip:  Mrs.  Emil  Kaiser,  Mrs. 
Nick  Strassel  and,  of  course,  his 
wife. 

Amedio  Manfredi  has  returned  to 
work  after  being  out  for  several 
days  with  a back  sprain. 

Fred  Zoccolante  has  been  spend- 
ing a few  days  in  the  Boston  ware- 
house taking  the  place  of  Sam  Gou- 
lart  who  has  been  on  vacation. 
Francis  Ruas  took  over  Fred’s  job 
as  head  loader. 


The  secret  of  success  and  happi- 
ness lies  not  in  doing  what  you 
like  but  in  liking  what  you  do. 


The  Cordacje  Crew  Commenis 

THE  QUESTION:  Do  You  Think  the  Voting  Age  Should  Be  Lowered? 


MANUEL  ALVES 
Mill 

I know  some 
people  who  are 
intelligent  and 
mature  enough 
to  vote  at  18  but, 
on  the  other 
hand,  there  are 
lots  of  others 
who  aren’t.  Be- 
cause voting  is 
mportant,  I don’t  think  it  would 
wise  to  lower  the  age  limit. 

I ’re  regarded  as  a minor  until 
re  21,  you  can’t  run  for  office 
there  are  other  restrictions 
In  you’re  under  21  and  I think 
*ng  should  remain  one  of  them. 


ARTHUR  P.  COSTA 
Mill 

I think  it 
should  be  low- 
ered to  18.  If  a 
man  is  old 
enough  to  be 
drafted  and  to 
be  sent  to  war, 
as  many  of  our 
boys  of  18  were 
sent  to  Korea, 
he  should  be  considered  old  enough 
to  vote  for  President,  Congressmen 
and  other  officials  who  run  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


No.  2 


AUGIE  TADDIA 
Sample  Room 

No,  I don’t 
think  they  know 
enough  about 
politics  or  gov- 
ernment before 
that  age.  Voting 
is  serious  busi- 
ness and  people 
should  know 
what  they  are 
doing  when  they  cast  their  ballots. 
A person  under  21  doesn’t  have 
enough  knowledge  or  expierience  to 
vote  and  his  mind  is  usually  on  less 


A man  starts  to  pay  a poll  tax  at 
21  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
vote  until  then. 


serious  subjects.  At  21  he  is  more 
mature  and  experienced  and  his 
opinions  are  more  definitely  formed. 


ALFRED  DARSCH 
Piping  Department 

I feel  it  should 
be  lowered  to  18. 
A man  old 

enough  to  be 
drafted  to  fight 
or  die  for  his 

country  should 
be  allowed  some 
voice  in  running 
the  government. 
At  18  you  are  old  enough  to  read 
the  papers  and  understand  political 
speeches.  You  are  mature  enough 
to  form  your  own  opinions.  Young 
people  have  the  same  channels  of 

information  as  older  people  and 

they  have  enough  judgement  to 
make  important  decisions. 


DICK  BENSON 
No.  1 Mill 

A person  un- 
der 21  is  still  a 
child  in  one 
sense  of  the 
word.  He  cer- 
tainly doesn’t 
have  the  knowl- 
edge required  in 
making  as  im- 
portant a deci- 
sion as  voting.  He  doesn’t  know 
enough  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  I have  a son  of  18  who  is 
training  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He’s 
as  intelligent  as  others  his  own  age, 
but  I don’t  feel  he  is  ready  to  vote 
yet. 
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Fred  Ruprecht  of  the  Laboratory  was  at  our  weather  observation 
station  early  on  the  morning  of  August  15  to  measure  the  rainfall  during 
Hurricane  Barbara.  “Barbara”  broke  a record  by  depositing  a total  of 
4.73  inches,  the  heaviest  reported  in  this  area.  (Right)  Plant  Guard  Joe 
Shea  takes  the  daily  4 p.m.  reading  of  maximum  and  minimum  temper- 
atures as  well  as  current  temperature. 


In  Fair  Weather  or  Foul 

Plant  Observers  Do  Something 
About  the  Weather;  They  Record  It 


With  weather  as  temperamental 
as  it  is  in  New  England,  being  a 
weather  observer  is  never  monot- 
onous, as  our  plant  meteorological 
observers  will  tell  you. 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has 
maintained  a weather  observation 
station  as  a service  to  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  for  more  than  15 
years.  The  station  is  located  just 
east  of  the  Laboratory  building.  It 
consists  of  an  instrument  shelter  of 
louvered  construction  which  allows 
air  to  circulate  freely,  yet  offers 
protection  to  the  delicate  tempera- 
ture measuring  instruments  it 
houses.  In  the  shelter  are  ther- 
mometers which  record  maximum 
and  minimum  temperatures  for  the 
day  and  the  current  " 'rr  perature. 

According  to  the  plant  guards 
who  make  the  readings,  the  hottest 
temperature  ever  recorded  was  102 
degrees  in  1952  and  1949,  while  the 
coldest  was  14  degrees  below  zero 
which  occurred  twice  in  the  winter 
of  1942-43.  The  highest  the  ther- 
mometers recorded  in  the  recent 
heat  wave  was  100  degrees  on  Sep- 
tember 2. 

Right  next  to  the  instrument  shel- 
ter is  a precipitation  gauge  to 
measure  amounts  of  precipitation. 
Readings  are  taken  after  every 
rain  and  snow  fall  and  a daily  rec- 
ord is  kept  as  well.  The  rainfall 
during  Hurricane  Barbara  a few 
weeks  ago  shattered  a precipitation 
record  with  a total  of  4.73  inches. 

Wind  direction,  velocity  and 
changes  are  also  reported.  Wind 
direction  is  generally  determined 


by  looking  at  the  weathervane  on 
No.  1 Mill  or  the  smoke  from  the 
engine  room  chimney. 

Our  observers  also  report  on  the 
degree  of  cloudiness  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  day,  that  is,  whether 
there  has  been  smoke,  haze,  fog, 
drizzle,  sleet,  glaze,  thunder,  hail, 
high  winds,  frost,  or  any  other  un- 
usual weather  occurrences.  The 
weather  bureau  is  always  interest- 
ed in  such  details  as  the  degree  of 
frost,  whether  it  is  light  or  killing, 
the  time  the  first  and  last  rumbles 
of  thunder  are  heard  in  a tempest, 
the  first  and  last  lightning  seen,  the 
change  from  snow  to  rain  or  vice 
versa.  Snow  fall  is  measured  both 
by  inches  on  level  ground  and  by 
melting  the  contents  of  the  precipi- 
tation gauge. 

Such  weather  phenomena  as 
earthquake  tremors,  luminous  me- 
teors, aurora  borealis  (northern 
lights),  halos  around  the  sun  or 
moon  and  rainbows  are  always 
duly  recorded. 

These  daily  reports  are  submi.- 
ted  to  the  Laboratory  daily  and 
once  a month  Janice  Rapoza  makes 
out  a report  which  is  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  This  be- 
comes a part  of  the  official  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  records  and 
made  available  to  users  of  weather 
information.  It  also  provides  some 
basis  for  long-range  predictions. 

This  Company  service  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  Weather  Bureau  as 
are  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy 
of  our  observers.  Letters  of  thanks 


VISIBILITY  ZERO 

Rain,  sleet,  fog  and  longer  hours  of  darkness  re- 
duce visibility,  increase  driving  hazards  to  pedes- 
trian and  motorist.  Keep  lights,  defroster  and  wind- 
shield wipers  in  good  working  order.  Renew  wiper 
blades  regularly.  You  have  to  see  danger  to  avoid  it. 


Be  Careful— the  life  you  save  may  be  your  ownl 


Job  of  the  Month  . . . 


Receiving  Department  Foreman 


Philip  Reigel  inspects  a carload  of  fiber  which  has  come  down  in 
the  night,  before  the  unloading  crew  starts  to  unload  it. 


If  you  like  to  receive  pack- 
ages, you’d  certainly  like  Philip 
Reigel’s  job  as  Receiving  De- 
partment foreman.  All  day  he’s 
receiving  things.  The  “packages” 
may  be  long  freight  cars  filled 
with  fiber,  tank  cars  of  oil  or 
they  may  be  bundles  of  brooms, 
packages  containing  labels  or 
the  myriad  other  supplies  used 
here. 

From  more  than  43  years  of 
employment  in  the  Receiving 
Department,  Phil  knows  pretty 
much  what  goes  where.  Spot- 
ting cars  is  routine  to  him.  The 
bill  of  lading  he  receives  tells 
him  what’s  in  the  cars.  It’s  up 
to  him  to  decide  where  it  will 
be  stored.  Then  he  tells  Ralph 
Santaro  of  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road where  he  wants  the  train- 
men to  leave  the  car  on  the 
track  for  unloading. 

A number  of  factors  are  con- 
sidered in  deciding  where  fiber 
wiU  be  stored.  Manila,  because 
of  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
bale,  is  generally  handled  with 
pallets  and  fork  trucks.  Conse- 
quently, it  can  be  stacked  high- 
er than  fiber  handled  by  grab 
trucks  and  so  it  usually  goes 
into  a high-ceilinged  warehouse, 
such  as  No.  8 Warehouse  with 
its  17-foot  high  storage  area. 

“Java,”  which  as  any  fi’oer- 
hep  person  wiU  tell  you  is  sisa- 
lana  from  Java  and  n.ot  ootlee, 
generally  is  stored  on  an  upper 
floor  of  No.  15  or  16  warehtjuse. 
This  is  because  the  Java  is  used 
less  than  some  of  the  other  fibers 
so  Phil  leaves  the  first  floors  for 
faster  moving  material. 

Where  the  fiber  will  be  used  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  stor- 
age to  save  delivery  time. 

When  the  men  unloading  fiber 
find  a bale  that  doesn’t  look 
just  right  to  them,  they  notify 
Phil  and  he  inspects  it  and  de- 
cides whether  it  should  be  ques- 


tioned or  whether  it  is  all  right 
to  go  into  storage.  At  this  time 
a salt  test  is  made  by  Phil  to 
determine  if  salt  contamination 
would  prevent  its  use  in  Binder 
or  Baler  twine. 

ARRIVAL  OF  BARGES 

The  second  most  important 
item  arriving  here  is  oil,  both 
fuel  oil  and  cordage  oil.  Fuel 
oil  arrives  by  barges  which  tie 
up  at  our  pier.  Phil  sees  to  it 
that  hoses  are  correctly  coupled 
up  from  the  barge  to  lines  into 
our  storage  tanks  and  that  the 
line  is  constantly  inspected  for 
leaks  while  the  oil  is  flowing 
into  the  tank  and  also  checking 
the  tank.  When  one  is  filled,  the 
oil  is  started  into  the  other. 
Sometimes  the  barges  are  not 
discharged  until  late  at  night. 
Phil  stays  with  the  job  until  it’s 
finished.  Cordage  oil  arrives  by 
tank  car  and  Phil  sees  that 
these  are  emptied  and  returned 
to  the  Railroad  promptly. 

Pine  tar  for  rope  treatments 
usually  arrives  in  a tank  car 
and  he  directs  the  emptying  of 
the  car  into  drums.  These  are 
taken  to  the  Tar  House  field. 
Other  rope  treatments  arrive  in 
drums  and  these  too  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  Tar  House.  Baler 
and  binder  twine  treatments  are 
taken  directly  to  No.  2 Mill’s 
outside  underground  tanks. 

He  keeps  close  tabs  on  the 
supplies  received  daily  and  de- 
livered to  us  by  several  truck- 
ing companies  including  N.  E. 
Transportation,  Finney,  Ne- 
masket.  Railroad  Express,  to 
name  a few,  and  arranges  for 
unloading  of  special  commodi- 
ties like  reels,  twisting  paper 
and  creosote  products. 

DAILY  SCHEDULE 

Philip’s  typical  working  day 
generally  begins  before  the 
whistle  blows  when  he  arrives 
on  the  scene  to  look  over  the 


freight  cars  that  have  arrived 
during  the  night.  Knowing  wha 
is  on  the  tracks,  he  plans  th( 
day’s  work.  He  assigns  jobs  tc 


the  weigher  leaders,  grab  truck 
operators,  fork  truck  operator^ 
and  pallet  men.  Then  he  begins 
his  swing  around  the  plant 
starting  in  No.  1 Mill.  He  works 
through  the  Commercial  Twine 
Department,  then  goes  into  No. 

3 Mill  and  the  Twisted  Paper  Di- 
vision.  After  crossing  the  bridge 
he  goes  through  No.  2 Mill  Base-' 
ment.  In  his  rounds  he  notes 
what  is  needed  where,  whelhei 
it  is  fiber,  burlap,  wrappers, 
bags,  oil  or  whatever  to  keep 
the  mills  in  smooth  operation. 
He  gives  the  orders  for  the  day 
to  the  crews  en  route. 

Other  duties  include  the  in- 
spection of  the  industrial  trains 
and  making  sure  they  are  al- 
ways in  good  running  order.  The 
trains  need  periodic  overhauling 
and  he  checks  with  Roger  Whit- 
ing of  the  Machine  Shop  and 
sends  the  engines  over  when  the 
machinists  have  time  to  repair 
them. 

The  arrival  of  a fiber  boat 
brings  new  responsibilities.  He 
keeps  an  eye  on  unloading  ...p- 
erations  so  that  the  ship  can 
leave  without  delay. 

The  best  part  of  the  job,  ac-  i 
cording  to  Phil,  is  its  variety,  j I 
Every  day  brings  new  situa-  ^ i 
tions,  new  problems  to  be  ! i 
worked  out.  ! 

Phil  watches  out  for  the  safe-  i 
ty  of  the  men  under  him  ond  he  ' 
is  constantly  checking  the  oi>  ■ 
eration  of  the  trains,  methods . i 
of  pulling  down  piles  of  fiber, 
piling  of  fiber,  etc.,  to  see  that 
safe  working  practices  are  fol- 
lowed by  his  men. 

He  covers  a lot  of  territory  in 
the  course  of  the  day  as  the 
fifty  or  so  men  working  under' 
him  are  in  scattered  parts  of  the 
plant.  Even  so,  he  knows  readily 
where  any  of  them  can  be 
found.  Schedules  of  the  indus- 
trial trains  are  varied,  yet  if  a- 
message  has  to  be  relayed  to! 
any  of  the  crews,  Phil  has  a 
pretty  good  idea  just  where  tc 
find  it. 

In  his  43  years  in  the  Receiv- 
ing Department,  Phil  has  seeni 
many  changes  take  place.  Hej 
has  seen  hand  unloading  give 
way  in  part  to  the  pallet  andi 
fork  truck  system  and  the  grab 
trucks.  These  improvements 
have  resulted  m lighter  work  for 
the  unloaders  and  few'er  acci- 
dents. 

Previous  to  his  joining  the  Re-  j. 
ceiving  Department,  Phil 
worked  in  the  mill  for  four 
years.  He  was  made  Receiving 
Foreman  in  1936. 


are  fi’equently  received  here  from 
the  Bureau.  Representatives  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  visit  here  periodi-  I 
cally  to  check  the  equipment  and 
talk  with  our  observers. 


Mr.  Weaver  Aclflresses 
Palmer  Rotary  Club 


From  many  years  of  making  at- 
mospheric observations,  our  ob- 
servers have  become  amateur  me- 
teorologists of  sorts  and  while  their 
forecasting  lacks  the  professional 
detail  of  Weatherbee  and  Rideout, 
they  are  surprisingly  accurate  in 
foretelling  the  weather. 


A company  can  run  wit'nout 
profit  about  as  long  as  a human 
can  live  without  food  and  a motor 
can  run  without  fuel. 


At  the  request  of  the  wire  rope 
engineer  of  Wickwire  Spencer  Steel 
Corporation  of  Palmer,  Assistant 
Production  Manager  R.  C.  Weaver 
addressed  the  Palmer  Rotary  Club 
last  Thursday.  He  gave  a talk  on 
fibers  and  rope  and  illustrated  his 
talk  with  samples.  He  also  showed 
the  Company  movie,  “The  Plym- 
outh Story.” 


Both  the  talk  and  the  movie  were 
well  received  by  the  Palmer  Ro- 
tarians.  Wickwire  Spencer  Steel 
Corporation  is  a customer  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage  as  we  make  wire  rope 
centers  for  them. 


PINBOYS 

WANTED 


FOR  CORDAGE 
BOWLING  ALLEYS 


Must  be 

18  Years  of  Age 
or  Over 


Apply  at 

Cordage  Club  or  see 
Lewis  Cleveland,  President ! 
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Late  Summer  Weddings 


S^oolish 


ness 


A young  interne,  who  walked 
past  the  psychiatric  ward  each 
morning  and  watched  one  of  the 
inmates  go  through  the  motions  of 
winding  up  and  pitching  an  imagi- 
nary ball,  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
friends  why  he  stopped  daily  and 
watched  the  act. 

“If  things  keep  on  going  the  way 
they  are,”  he  answered,  “I’ll  be  in 
there  catching  for  that  guy,  and  I 
want  to  get  onto  his  curves.” 


Judge;  “Well,  Hambone,  I see 
you’re  back  once  more  for  fighting 
with  your  wife.  Liquor  again?” 

Hambone:  “No,  Jedge,  she 

licked  me  dis  time.” 


BEARLY  FRIENDS — P’rank  Cavacco,  spinner  in  No.  1 .Mill,  extends  a 
friendly  hand  to  a bear  (but  keeps  a safe  distance)  in  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.  Frank,  with  his  wife  Almeda  of  No.  2 Mill  and  their  two 
children  went  all  the  way  to  Wyoming  on  their  vacation.  On  the  way 
back  they  stopped  to  visit  Boys  Town,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Father 
Flanagan’s  City  of  Little  Men. 


VC  AND  MRS.  C.  W.  SNIDER  jvir.  aND  MRS.  R.  TORRENCE 


The  wedding  of  Jane  Ann  Lowe, 
iughter  of  Robert  Lowe  of  the 
:st  Department  and  Mrs.  Lowe, 

; Airman  2/C  Charles  Weslie 
i'ider,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
Im  R.  Snider  of  Clarksdale,  Mis- 
?!sippi,  took  place  on  Sunday, 
rptember  6,  at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
The  bride’s  parents  celebrated 
I'eir  silver  wedding  anniversary  on 
le  same  day. 

Jane  wore  a gown  of  satin  nylon 
:'.le  and  chantilly  lace.  She  car- 
ed white  roses  with  baby’s  breath 
iiich  cascaded  over  a white  pray- 
i book. 

Her  maid  of  honor  was  Gloria 
bnnella  of  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
land.  A/ 1C  Daniel  Fitzgerald  of 
orchester  was  best  man  and 
/Sgt.  Curtis  E.  Cotton  of  Louisi- 
,ia  was  usher. 

A reception  was  held  in  Legion 
all  following  the  ceremony. 

After  a wedding  trip  to  Niagara 
alls,  the  couple  returned  to  their 
fiw  home  at  32  Vernon  Street. 
Jane  is  a graduate  of  Plymouth 
ligh  School,  class  of  1951,  and  5s 
mployed  in  the  Statistical  Depart- 
nent.  Her  husband  is  with  the 
trmy  Air  Force  and  is  stationed 
it  Otis  Field  in  Falmouth. 


Anne  Dykeman,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Callahan  of  27  Standish  av- 
enue, became  the  bride  of  Robert 
C.  Torrence,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  A.  Torrence  of  10  Lewis 
Street,  on  September  5 at  Christ 
Episcopal  Church.  A reception  was 
held  in  the  parish  hall  after  the 
ceremony. 

Anne  selected  for  her  wedding 
dress  a gown  of  ballerina  length 
of  net  over  nylon.  Her  finger  tip  veil 
was  held  in  place  by  a crown  of 
pearls  and  she  carried  a bouquet 
of  white  roses. 

Anne’s  uncle,  Joseph  Bartlett  of 
Reading,  gave  her  in  marriage. 

Jeanette  Whitley  was  the  bride’s 
maid-of-honor  and  Kathleen  Calla- 
han was  junior  bridesmaid.  Mar- 
garet Phinney  of  Buffalo,  cousin 
of  the  bride,  was  flower  girl  while 
Robert  Bartlett  of  Reading  was 
ring  bearer. 

Anne  is  employed  in  the  Statis- 
tical Department  while  her  husband 
is  employed  by  the  Plymouth  Bot 
tling  Works.  They  are  making  their 
home  at  10  Lewis  Street. 


A famous  motor-car  manufactur- 
er advertised  that  he  had  put  a car 
together  in  seven  minutes.  The 
next  evening  he  was  called  on  the 
phone  at  dinnertime  and  asked 
whether  it  was  true. 

‘Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “Why?” 
“Oh,  nothing,  but  I think  I have 
the  car.” 


Teacher;  “Johnny,  what  is  an  av- 
erage?” 

Johnny;  “That  is  what  chickens 
lay  eggs  on.” 

Teacher;  “What  do  you  mean?” 

Johnny:  “I  read  in  a newspaper 
that  chickens  lay  3 eggs  a week  on 
an  average.” 


<2 


GAY  TIME  AT  GAY  HEAD— Matt  Figlioli,  recently  of  the  Paper  Twist- 
ing Division,  took  these  pictures  during  his  vacation  at  Gay  Head, 
Martha’s  Vineyard.  (Right)  Standing  on  one  of  the  dunes,  left  to  right, 
are  Mrs.  Mathew  Figlioli,  Margaret  Figlioli  of  the  Tag  Room,  John 
Mello  and  Mike  Figlioli  of  No.  1 Mill. 


Wife;  “Do  you  think  the  moun- 
tain air  will  disagree  with  me?” 

Husband:  “I  don’t  think  it  would 
dare,  dear.” 


A colored  boy  was  passing 
through  a graveyard  reading  the  in- 
scription on  the  tombstones.  He 
came  to  one  which  read  — “Not 
dead  — But  sleeping.”  Scratching 
his  head  the  Negro  remarked,  “He 
sure  ain’t  fooling  nobody  but  his- 
self !” 


The  teacher  wrote  on  the  black- 
board: “I  ain’t  had  no  fun  all  sum- 
mer.” Then  she  asked  a small  boy 
in  the  front  row,  “William,  what 
should  I do  to  correct  that?” 

“Maybe  get  a boy  friend,”  he 
suggested  helpfully. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  P.  COSTA 


“H’m,”  the  publisher  murmured. 
“Your  handwriting’s  so  indistinct 
I can  hardly  read  your  poems.  Why 
didn’t  you  type  them  before  bring- 
ing them  to  me?” 

“Type  ’em?”  the  would-be  poet 
gasped.  “D’you  think  I’d  waste  my 
time  writing  poetry  if  I could 
type?” 


DESIGNS  BARN — Earl  S.  Sampson  of  the  Plant  Engineer’s  office  is 
the  designer  of  the  new  Kingston  Public  Works  barn  to  be  constructed 
soon  on  Evergreen  Street,  Kingston.  Earl  is  serving  on  the  barn  building 
committee  for  the  Town  of  Kingston. 


CLASSIFIED 


90 


[R.  AND  MRS.  A.  J.  MINELLI 


The  marriage  of  Josephine  Mar- 
elli,  daughter  of  Joseph  Marinel- 
of  No.  2 Mill  and  Mrs.  Marinelli, 
nd  Allen  James  Minelli,  son  of 
ames  P.  Minelli,  Jr.,  of  No.  1 
lachine  Shop  and  Mrs.  Minelli, 
)ok  place,  at  St.  Mary’s  Church 
1 September  13. 

Joseph  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
age  and  she  was  attended  by  her 
ster,  Annie  V.  Marinelli,  as  maid- 
f-honor,  with  Ann  Cap>ozucca  and 
anice  Roy  as  bridesmaids.  Rich- 
rd  Tassinari  was  best  man  and 
le  ushers  were  Joseph  Maguire 
nd  Raymond  Henrion. 

The  bridegroom  was  formerly 
mployed  in  the  Laboratory  and , 
5 now  with  the  Army  Air  Forces  I 


Natalie  Ann  Bent,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bent  of  Dias 
Road,  became  the  bride  of  Arthur 
P.  Costa  of  No.  2 Mill,  son  of  Man- 
uel Costa  of  the  Rope  Room  and 
Annie  Costa,  also  of  No.  2 Mill,  on 
August  23  at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

Mrs.  Carmen  Rapoza,  sister  of 
the  bridegroom,  was  the  matron-of- 
honor  while  Lucille  Mossey  and 
Joanne  Quintal,  cousins  of  the 
bride,  were  bridesmaids. 

Antone  Costa,  cousin  of  the 
groom,  was  his  best  man  and  the 
ushers  were  Oscar  Bettencourt  and 
Gerald  Morin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Costa  are  making 
their  home  at  25  Dias  Road,  Plym- 
outh. 


with  the  rating  of  Airman  1/C.  Re- 
cently returned  from  service  in 
Korea,  he  is  now  stationed 
Presque  Isle,  Maine. 


Customer:  It’s  tough  to  pay 
cents  a pound  for  meat. 

Butcher:  It’s  tougher  when  you 
pay  35  cents. 


Lost  hunter  to  companion:  We’re 
lost!  What’ll  we  do? 

Companion:  Keep  your  shirt  on, 
Joe.  Just  shoot  an  extra  deer  and 
the  warden  will  be  here  in  a min- 
ute and  a half. 


“Do  you  say  your  prayers  every 
night.  Trudy?”  asked  the  minister. 
“Oh  no.  Mummy  says  them  for 
me,”  answered  Trudy. 

“Indeed,  and  what  does  she 
say?”  he  queried.  “Thank  God  you 
are  in  bed!”  was  the  prompt  reply. 


FOR  SALE  — Universal  Elec- 
tric Range;  excellent  condition. 
$10.00.  Edward  Rossi,  Traffic  De- 
partment; or  telephone  Manomet 
3421  after  6 p.m. 


FOR  SALE— Child’s  Musical  Rock- 
er, made  of  birch  with  imported 
Swiss  music  box.  Height.  27  inch- 
es, 12-inch  seat.  Suitable  for 
Christmas  gift.  $8.45.  Apply  at 
Credit  Union. 


at 


A notoriously  nagging  wife  re- 
lented and  bought  her  husband  two 
neckties  for  his  birthday.  The  next 
morning  he  donned  one  and  made 
a grand  entrance  at  the  breakfast 
table. 

Taking  one  look  at  him,  his  wife 
snarled,  “Hah!  Didn’t  like  the  oth- 
er one,  eh?” 


FOR  SALE— 1 30-gallon  Copper  Hot 
Water  Tank;  50  Window  Shut- 
ters of  various  sizes;  1 Oil  Drum, 
54-gallon  capacity;  1 beginner’s 
Snare  Drum  with  Drumsticks.  Call 
Plymouth  1007 -M  or  contact  V.  Sal- 
vi.  No.  1 Machine  Shop. 


FOUND— 40-year  Service  Emblem, 
near  St.  Mary’s  Church  last 
Friday  morning.  Pin  is  being  held 
at  Industrial  Relations  Department. 


FOR  S.ALE  — Browning  12  Ga. 

Pump  Shotgun  with  31  in. 
ribbed  barrel.  Also  a German 
make  .22  Target  Rifle  with  sling 
and  adjustable  rear  sight  and  blade 
front  sight.  Arthur  N.  Hodsdon, 
River  Street,  Plymouth.  Tel.  912-W. 


PATRIOTIC  MISS— If  you  identified 
the  little  girl  with  the  doll  carriage 
as  Betty  .Andrews,  receptionist  in 
the  Main  Office,  you  were  correct. 
(Editor’s  Note:  Do  you  have  an 
early  picture  of  yourself  which  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS  could  use?  Send 
it  to  the  Editor  or  give  it  to  your 
reporter — we’ll  do  the  rest!) 


Buy  U.S. Savings  Bon)^ 
REGULARLY^^^ 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


Winning  prizes  for  record  fish  is  no  novelty  to  these  young  but 
skillful  anglers.  Bobby  Tracy  (left)  waves  good-bye  to  his  mother  on 
the  back  porch  as  Don,  Jr.,  prepares  to  strike  off  in  Store  Pond  to  see 
how  they’re  biting. 

Tracy  Boys  Win  Again! 

Brothers  Win  Top  Prizes  in  Fishing 
Contest;  Appear  on  TV  Program 


The  Tracys  are  at  it  again! 
They’ve  won  more  prizes  in  fishing 
contests ! And  honors  which  include 
two  handsome  fishing  reels,  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  on  Bump  Had- 
ley’s T'V  program  on  which  they 
met  Billy  Goodman,  a “Million- 
aire’s Day”  Cape  fishing  trip  and, 
best  of  all,  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear with  Ted  Williams  at  the 
Sportsman’s  Show  next  February. 

This  windfall  is  the  result  of  their 
winning  the  Boston  Globe — WBZ- 
TV  Family  Fishing  Contest,  salt 
water  version,  in  which  about  4000 
other  contestants  participated.  Don 
Jr.,  who  reached  his  11th  birthday 
last  Sunday,  took  first  and  grand 
prize  with  his  32-pound  striped  bass 
while  his  younger  brother.  Bob, 
four,  won  second  prize  with  a 29- 
pound  striper. 

Don,  Sr.,  plant  Fire  Chief,  re- 
ceived word  that  he  was  to  appear 
on  television  at  about  4 o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  He  lushed  home 
from  work,  picked  • wife  and 

sons  and  at  6:30  they  re  in  the 


television  studio  chatting  wit*’ 
Bump  Hadley  and  another  of  his 
guests,  Red  Sox  second  baseman 
Billy  Goodman.  The  entire  family 
went  before  the  TV  cameras  at 
6:45. 

The  following  night  they  again 
went  to  Boston  to  accept  their 
prizes  which  were  a fine  rod,  reel 
and  line  for  each  lad.  As  a special 
award,  Don  won  a day’s  fishing 
trip  with  Stan  Gibbs  of  Sagamore, 
famed  fishing  plug  maker  and  guide 
who  will  show  Don  his  favorite  fish- 
ing spots  and  some  of  his  tricks  to 
take  stripers,  although  Don  seems 
to  be  doing  all  right  on  his  own! 
Don  has  caught  numerous  stripers 
in  the  25-and-up-pound  class  and  a 
few  weeks  ago  brought  in  a record- 
breaker  weighing  44  pounds. 

Don  Sr.’s  angling  fame  is  spread- 
ing and  he  receives  nui.ierous  re- 
quests from  other  enthusiasts  for 
some  of  his  fishing  secrets.  They’re 
not  secrets  at  all,  Don  says,  and  he 
is  perfectly  willing  to  share  his 
know-how.  Mainly,  it’s  knowing 
where  to  look  for  them,  he  says. 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


25  YEARS  AGO 

Alice  Ortolani  and  Otilda  Freyer- 
muth,  with  several  friends,  went  to 
Quebec  over  the  holiday. 

Miss  Jessie  Bain  has  left  her 
work  in  the  Accounting  Department 
and  is  to  be  married  soon.  Her 
place  is  being  taken  by  Elsie  Morse 
who  formerly  worked  here. 

The  last  band  concert  of  the  sea- 
son was  given  on  Monday  evening, 
September  10.  The  band  starts  on 


HOW  TO  LIVE  WITH 

YOUR  HEART 


Don't  worry,  health  is  more 

THAN  THE  ABSENCE  OF  DISEASE. 
IF  YOU  HAVE  CAUSE  TO  WORRY, 
DO  ALL  YOU  CAN  TO  REMEDY  THE 
CAUSE,  AND  STOP  WORRYING. 


its  annual  trip  September  22.  They 
leave  Plymouth  by  bus  for  Canobie 
Lake,  Salem,  New  Hampshire,  ar- 
riving home  Sunday  evening. 

Doris  Beever  has  returned  to 
work  in  the  Employment  Office  aft- 
er a year  at  the  Chandler  Secre- 
tarial School. 

The  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  spon- 
sored by  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Club  is  well  under  way  for  the  sea- 
son. Seventeen  boys  have  passed 
their  Tenderfoot  tests.  Lothrop 
Greene  has  taken  over  the  work  of 
Assistant  Scoutmaster. 

Registration  for  the  gymnasium 
classes  begins  Monday,  September 
24.  Registration  fee  is  25  cents  for 
those  ten  years  old  and  over,  and 
ten  cents  for  children  under  ten 
years. 

The  first  of  the  season’s  Novelty 
Dances  sponsored  by  the  Cordage 
Club  will  take  place  on  September 
26.  Bernard  Loring  and  his  Orches- 
tra have  been  engaged  for  the  en- 
tire season.  They  plan  to  hold  these 
dances  every  two  weeks. 


5 YEARS  AGO 

An  order  for  775  feet  of  1%-inch 
diameter,  4-strand  Manila  Trans- 
mission Rope  received  here  on 
’Tuesday  morning,  immediately  aft- 


September,  19 


Why  should  YOU  pay  an  ‘‘Excess  Profits  Tax?”  I 

‘‘Who,  me?  Why,  I’m  just  a machine  operator.  The  Excess  Prof-i 
its  Tax  is  for  BIG  BUSINESS  . . . companies  that  earn  large  profits.”', 


A1  didn’t  actually  say  this.  But  it’s  the  idea 
most  people  have  on  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  . . 
Ihe  tax  that  was  going  to  expire  on  June  30  but 
which  Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
voted  to  continue. 

“It’s  a tax  paid  by  corporations,”  you  may  say. 
“That  leaves  me  out.” 

But  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a tax  on  corpora- 
tions. A corporation  tax  is  a tax  on  people — you 
and  me — just  like  any  other  tax  is. 

When  you  buy  food,  when  you  pay  install- 
ments on  a new  car,  a refrigerator,  when  you 
buy  a pair  of  shoes  for  Junior,  you’re  paying 
the  Excess  Profits  Tax.  Taxes  are  added  on  to 
the  price  of  everything  on  the  market  today,  just 
the  way  wages  and  cost  of  materials  are. 

Excess  Profits  Taxes  hit  every  family  hard. 
They  are  lowering  our  income  and  boosting  our 
cost  of  living. 

On  all  your  insurance  policies,  whether  they 
are  life,  fire,  automobile  or  any  other  kind  of 
insurance,  you’re  losing  money  because  of  the 
EPT.  If  it  were  eliminated,  your  premium  rates 
would  be  lower,  dividends  higher,  because,  as 
you  probably  know,  insurance  companies  invest 
much  of  the  money  you  pay  them  in  corporation 
stocks.  The  Excess  Profits  Taxes  which  these 
corporations  pay  the  government  mean  lower 
dividends  to  the  insurance  companies  which  hold 
their  stocks,  and  in  turn,  lower  dividends  and 
higher  premium  rates  to  you. 


It  s true  that  the  companies  which  make  the 
biggest  profits  pay  the  biggest  Excess  Profits 
Tax.  But  that’s  not  because  their  prices  are  any  , 
higher — competition  takes  care  of  keeping  prices  '! 
in  line.  It’s  because  their  management  is  better,' 
their  production  efficiency  is  higher,  their  waste 
lower. 

No  company  objects  to  paying  its  share  of' 
taxes,  any  more  than  you  do.  But  everybody  is  - 
against  unfair  taxes,  excessive  taxes,  which 
take  the  incentive  out  of  working  harder,  which: 
punish  the  efficient,  which  discourage  higher: 
production. 


October  is  Car 
Inspection  Time 

All  motor  vehicles  registered  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts must  be  inspected  and  ap- 
proved during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, according  to  Massachusetts 
law. 


ARE  DIVIDED  INTO  TWO  CLASSES! 


All  brakes,  lights,  horns,  wind- 
shield wipers,  mufflers  and  steer- 
ing gears  must  be  checked  and  put 
in  order  during  the  month.  Num- 
ber plates  must  be  legible. 

Car  owners  should  get  their  ve- 
hicles ready  for  inspection  soon,  so 
that  the.v  can  get  their  stickers 
without  delay. 


er  the  plant  had  reopened  following 
vacation,  was  completed  and  ready 
for  shipment  by  noontime  of  the 
same  day.  The  rope  was  for  Moore 
Reed  Lumber  Company,  Jackson. 
Mississippi,  to  replace  a broken 
rope  drive. 

Fred  Lowrey.  Jr.,  of  Lewers 
Cooke,  Ltd.  of  Honolulu.  Plymouth 
distributor,  was  a visitor  here  re- 
cently. 

The  underground  structure  which 
houses  four  10,000-gallon  oil  tanks 
is  being  enlarged. 

A length  of  7/16-inch  Plymouth 
Nylon  Rope  saved  the  life  of  John 
Munoz,  a window  washer  in  Chi- 
cago, when  he  slinoed  while  wash- 
ing windows  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
the  Socony-Vacuum  Building. 

A 55-pound  turtle,  which  had  long 
menaced  Store  Pond,  was  caught 
and  killed  by  Tote  Raymond  and 
Malcolm  Lawday. 

Ferdinand  Silva  has  returned  to 
work  after  spending  some  time  in 
Lisbon,  Portugal. 


...THOSE  WHO 
THOUGHT  AND  NEVER 
DID... 


•»“  " v//_. 


/...MAVBF  SOMEDAY  ’f 
I lU  GET  STARTED 
/ WITH  THAT  idea- 
V,,|'LU  WAIT  YlL  J 
‘ LATER.  ON.'  / 


...THOSE  WHO  DID 
AND  NEVER  THOUGHT! 


* IF  I ONLV  had  ’ 

I THOUGHT,  I’d  HAVE  < 

I TAKEN  THE  RIGHT 
'i  ROAD  then  I WOULOwn 
V-8EIN THIS  RUT.'/ 


indecision 

BE  A DOER! 
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PLYMOUTH,  MASS.,  OCTOBER,  1953 


MR.  ROOS  COMMENTS  ON 
A NEW  YEAR 

For  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 

1 

; In  our  personal  lives,  each  year,  usually  between 
Christmas  and  New  Years,  most  of  us  take  a backward 
!|look  at  what  we  did  during  the  past  year  with  our  time; 

I : what  we  did  or  did  not  accomplish  — and  we  usually 
'decide  then  to  do  things  better  during  the  coming  year. 

;As  the  saying  goes  — “we  make  New  Year  Resolutions.” 

; There  isn’t  much  difference  in  business,  although  in 
jthe  backward  look  at  our  business  we  see  our  accomplish- 
|ments,  or  lack  thereof,  factually  recorded,  and  our  “New 
'Year  Business  Resolutions”  must  be  more  definitely 
planned  than  is  the  case  in  our  personal  lives.  Since  our 
[Company’s  fiscal  year  begins  October  1,  we  have  just 
jCome  into  another  year. 

, The  Accounting  Department  is  working  overtime  to 
’record  our  last  year’s  accomplishments.  As  soon  as  that  ' 
job,  and  it  is  a complex  detailed  one,  is  finished  I shall 
report  the  results  to  you.  However,  the  “New  Year  Res- 
•olutions,”  or  1954  planning,  started  in  August. 

, The  Sales  Department,  in  early  August,  estimated 
i 1954  sales.  This  estimate  is  made  in  complete  detail, 

^ product  by  product.  This  estimate,  or  “Sales  Budget”  as 
^ we  refer  to  it,  was  reviewed  by  the  management  and, 

' with  some  adjustment,  agreed  to.  It  was  then  sent  to  the 
' Fiber  and  Production  Departments  as  a guide  in  buying 
[ the  kinds  and  quantities  of  fiber  necessary  and  in  plan- 
ning production  of  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  the  prod- 
ucts to  be  ready  at  the  time  the  Sales  Department  esti- 
mates they  will  be  sold. 

As  this  work  was  going  on,  all  departments  and  sub- 
departments in  the  Company  set  down  estimates  of 
expenses  for  1954  — they  set,  as  we  say,  their  “Expense 
Budgets.” 

The  Production  Department  also  made  estimates  of 
the  money  we  shall  need  next  year  to  spend  improving 
present  and  buying  new  machinery  in  order  to  keep  our 
production  at  maximum  efficiency  and  thereby  better 
insure  our  jobs.  We  call  that  estimate  of  money  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  machinery  modern  our  “Capital  Expend- 
iture Budget.”  Again,  all  the  Expense  Budgets  and  the 
Capital  Expenditure  Budget  were  reviewed  by  the  man- 
agement. 

All  budgets  were  then  turned  over  to  the  Accounting 
Department  and  combined  into  a complete  forecast  for 
1954,  which  forecast  indicated  the  amount  of  cash  which 
will  be  needed  to  carry  out  these  plans,  and  our  Treasury 
Department  is  laying  the  ground  work  to  assure  us  that 
we  will  have  the  necessary  money  to  finance  all  these 
plans  and  keep  our  bills  paid. 

In  other  words,  the  Treasury  Department  is  work- 
ing on  our  “Cash  Budget,”  a very  vital  part  of  our  whole 
structure  — and  all  our  budgeting  was  completed  prior 
to  October  1. 

This  is  a simplified  outline  of  the  planning  done  for 
1954,  and  it  does  not  do  justice  to  the  thinking  and  hours 
of  work  done  by  foremen,  supervisors,  salesmen,  district 
sales  managers,  accountants,  department  heads,  and 
company  officers  — but  I hope  it  does,  at  least,  give  you 
a general  idea  of  our  “New  Year  Business  Resolutions” 

— and  I am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  what  the  gen- 
eral outlook  is  as  we  now  see  it  from  this  planning. 

It  appears  that  our  volume  in  pounds  will  be  lower 
than  1953.  As  we  know,  we  have  reduced  the  selling 
prices  of  some  of  our  products,  and  because  of  lower  fiber 
costs  and  more  competitive  conditions,  chiefly  caused 
by  greater  imports,  we  anticipate  more  selling  price 
reductions.  This  means  that  our  dollar  volume  will  be 
somewhat  lower  than  1953,  and  to  a greater  degree  than 
pounds.  There  are  indications  that  our  new  year  will  be 
a highly  competitive  one  — one  in  which  we  must  ever- 
lastingly be  on  our  toes  to  maintain  our  traditional 
Plymouth  quality  and  to  produce  and  to  sell  efficiently 
and  at  minimum  costs.  I have  every  confidence  that  we 
will  each  not  only  make  the  New  Year  Resolution  to  do 
that  job  but  that  we  will  also  do  the  job. 


New  Use  For  Plymouth  Rope  . . . 
Initiation  Stunts 


“King  Neptune”  and  other  members  of  the  Dayton  Power  Squadron 
look  as  though  they  expected  the  knotted  piece  of  11-inch  Plymouth  Ship 
Brand  Manila  hawser  to  get  up  and  perform.  Perhaps  it  did! 


$10.00  Awarded 
Employee  For 
Accepted  Suggestion 

Another  employee’s  suggestion 
was  accepted  this  month  with  an 
award  of  $10.00. 

Millard  P.  Davidson,  Jr.  of  No.  2 
Mill,  having  “Safe  Working  Con- 
ditions” in  mind,  suggested  pro- 
tection of  exposed  steam  pipes  as 
insurance  against  men  being 
burned. 

New  Member  Of 
Suggestion  Committee 

William  A.  Gilman  has  been  ap- 
pointed a member  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Suggestion  Plan  Commit- 
tee to  serve  the  usual  period  of 
four  years. 

Mr.  Gilman  succeeds  Peter  Bil- 
ley.  Assistant  Plant  Engineer,  who 
recently  completed  his  four  years 
of  service. 

It  is  felt  that  Mr.  Gilman’s  fa- 
miliarity with  the  plant  and  knowl- 
edge he  has  acquired  of  our  opera- 
tions make  him  well  qualified  to 
analyze  and  pass  on  the  merits  of 
suggestions  submitted  for  consider- 
ation. 

Plymouth  Cordage 
In  Holiday  Magazine 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  is 
featured  in  the  vivid  portrait  of 
Boston  which  appears  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  Holiday  maga- 
zine. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  E.  W. 
Brewster  and  Vice  Chairman  Au- 
gustus P.  Boring  appear  in  a pic- 
ture taken  in  the  Boston  ware- 
house. with  several  coils  of  Plym- 
outh Ship  Brand  Manila  Rope  much 
in  evidence. 

The  full  length  article  on  Bos- 
ton, past  and  present,  is  a reveal- 
ing and  informative  one  by  the  fa- 
mous novelist  John  P.  Marquand. 


I Last  April  we  received  a letter 
I from  Ken  Barron,  Commander  of 
the  Dayton  Power  Squadron  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Barron  wrote 
that:  “On  June  10th  the  Squadron 
will  hold  its  Graduation  Dinner.  We 
have  decided  to  properly  initiate 
our  new  members  into  the  Squad- 
ron and  req  uire  them  to  do  some 
simple  stunts  which  will  provide 
fun  and  entjrtainment  for  every- 
one. For  one  of  these  stunts  we  will 
need  six  to  eight  feet  of  some  large 
rope,  3 to  4 inches  in  diameter. 
This  size  rope  is  not  available  lo- 
cally and  I wonder  if  you  could 
help  us.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to 
ship  such  a piece  to  Dayton?  If  so, 
please  advise  cost,  etc.” 

Plymouth  Cordage  sent  the  rope 
and  recently  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  thanks: 

“I  should  have  written  this  let- 
ter a long  time  ago  to  thank  you 
for  helping  to  make  our  Gradua- 
tion Dinner  a huge  success,  but  I 
have  been  cruising  aU  summer  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  I believe  that  the 
enclosed  photographs  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  how  well  1he  piece  of 
hawser  was  received.  This  p'ece 
of  line  has  become  quite  a novelty 
here  in  Dayton  (as  I knew  it 
would).  Several  people  have  even 
stopped  by  the  house  and  asked 
if  they  could  see  the  ‘big  piece  of 
rope’  and  I have  loaned  it  to  sev- 
eral Scout  Troops  for  exhibition  at 
their  meetings.  I wish  there  were 
a large  durable  tag  that  could  be 
fastened  to  the  rope,  advertising 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  so 
that  these  people  could  readily  see 
who  made  it.” 

Cordage  Club  Opens 
Active  Fall  Season 

Plans  for  a season  of  extensive 
activities  at  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Club  and  for  a broad  membership 
drive  will  be  outlined  at  a direct- 
ors’ meeting  to  be  held  on  October 
30  at  the  summer  camp  of  Andrew 


No.  4 

New  Cost-of -Living 
Adjustment  is 
Announcetl 

Announcement  was  made  on 
September  28  of  a revised  cost-of- 
living  adjustment.  Effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1953,  the  adjustment  wiU  be 
6.000  cents  per  hour.  This  super- 
sedes that  of  July  1,  1953,  which 
amounted  to  3.2576  cents  per  hour. 

In  the  case  of  employees  who 
work  40  hours  a week,  the  adjust- 
ment rounded  out  to  the  nearest 
whole  cent  is  $2.40  per  week  as 
compared  with  $1.30  per  week  for 
the  previous  quarter,  an  upward 
revision  of  $1.10  based  on  40  hours. 

Cost  of  living  adjustments  are 
made  quarterly  in  accordance  with 
the  Company’s  agreement  of  June 
1,  1952,  with  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America  (CIO),  but  the 
adjustment  is  now  based,  by  agree- 
ment, on  the  Consumers  Price  In- 
dex (Revised — January  1953)  and 
for  that  purpose  a factor  of  0.80, 
instead  of  1.32,  has  been  adopted. 
The  base  figure  for  April,  1951,  has 
been  converted  from  the  “Old 
Series  of  184.5  to  the  new  figure  of 
110.2. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that 
over  half  of  this  increase  in  the 
adjustment  (about  60  cents  per 
week)  results  simply  from  the 
change  to  the  “revised”  index  from 
the  “old  series”  index  as  a basis 
for  calculation,  and  that  only  the 
remainder  (about  50  cents)  is  due 
to  the  cost-qf-living  as  measured  by 
the  “revis  udex  itself. 

The  office;'  Consumers’  Price  In- 
dex Revised  Series)  for  August 
1953,  is  115.0,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  The  index 
for  April,  1951,  was  110.2.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  figure  and  that 
for  August,  1953,  is  4.8.  This  is 
divided  by  the  factor  0.80  and  the 
result  is  6.000,  which  is  the  new 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  cents- 
per  hour. 

This  is  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  hours  actually  worked  by  each 
employee  each  week. 


Brenner  at  West  Pond. 

The  club  began  its  new  season 
on  October  5 when  Vinny  Stefani 
took  over  the  stewardship.  Bowling 
began  on  the  same  day  with  twelve 
men’s  teams  and  sixteen  women’s 
teams  participating  in  the  tourna- 
ments. League  bowling  occupies 
the  alleys  from  Monday  through 
Thursday  but  on  Friday  night,  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  Saturday 
night  the  alleys  are  open  to  the 
public  and  pinboys  are  always 
available. 

A new  dispensing  machine  for 
soda  has  been  installed  downstairs 
in  the  alleys  for  the  convenience  of 
the  bowlers.  The  alleys  have  been 
newly  renovated  and  polished  and 
are  in  tip-top  condition. 

Other  improvements  are  already 
underway  in  the  Club  rooms.  The 
walls  and  fixtures  have  been  thor- 
oughly washed  and  painting  was 
started  last  Sunday. 
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WELCOME 

1 

to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

NANCY  OWENS 

Nancy  Owens  is  the  winsome, 
dark-haired  little  lass  you  now  see 
helping  Dr.  Prindle  chase  micro- 
organisms in  the  Biological  Lab- 
oratory. Nancy  came  with  the 
Company  on  September  29,  taking 
the  place  of  Beverly  Diethn,  who 
left  on  October  9 to  join  the  “stork 
club.” 

Nancy  graduated  from  Plymou  h 
High  School  last  June.  Since  then 
she  has  been  “Number  Please-ing” 
it  at  the  local  telephone  exchange. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
Marilyn  Hamm 


George  H.  Simons 
Dies  at  97 

George  H.  Simons,  former  Cord- 
age employee,  died  on  October  4 at 
Niagara  Falls  one  day  after  his 
97th  birthday. 

Mr.  Simons  was  employed  by 
Plymouth  Cordage  from  October, 
1913,  to  September  30,  1937.  He 
came  here  with  a wide  experience 
in  manufacture  and  sale  of  farm 
implements  and  for  a good  many 
years  worked  in  connection  with 
our  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  binder  twine. 

At  the  time  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  acquired  a sisal  planta- 
tion in  Cuba,  Mr.  Simons  was  put 
in  charge  of  it  and  he  spent  a num- 
ber of  years  in  connection  with  its 
development  and  operation.  The 
field  work  Mr.  Simons  did  for  the 
Company  took  him  into  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  also  to  European  countries  and 
to  South  America. 

John  Tarkingtoii 
Leaves  Company 

John  Tarkington  of  Dearborn, 
Michigan,  left  the  employ  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  on  October 
15  to  go  with  a paper  and  box 
manufacturer. 

John  first  came  to  work  for 
Plymouth  in  1948,  left  for  a brief 
period  in  February,  1950,  return- 
ing in  July  of  the  same  year.  His 
most  recent  territory  has  been 
portions  of  the  states  of  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 


ENGINEERS  PAY  VISIT — Six  members  of  the  Waghome-Brown  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  structural  steel  engineers,  toured  the  plant  recently.  ' 
One  of  the  group  was  Warren  E.  Weaver,  brother  of  R.  C.  Weaver,  j 
Assistant  Production  Manager.  The  men  were  spending  the  week-end  1 
at  the  summer  home  of  A.  C.  Waghorne  in  Duxbury  and  took  the  oppor-  j 
tunity  to  visit  the  plant.  Waghorne-Brown  Company  has  done  work  i 
for  Plymouth  Cordage  in  the  past,  designing  the  Laboratory  and  some  | 
of  the  structural  work  in  No.  2 Mill.  Left  to  right,  Rick  Weaver,  War-  | 
ren  Weaver,  John  Battista,  Madison  Christie,  Martin  Schneider,  Louis  j 
Loizides  and  Frank  Stenberg.  ; 


SALUTE 
TO  SERVICE 

The  following  received  service 
emblemes  during  the  month 
of  September: 


ELSIE  MORSE 
Accounting  Department 
25  Years 


JOSIAH  ROBBINS 
R;pe  Room 
45  Years 

ALICE  ORTOLANI 
Sample  Room 
40  Years 

GEORGE  T.  FOX,  JR. 
Rope  Room 
40  Years 

JOHN  L.  BAILEY 
No.  I Mill 
10  Years 

EDWIN  T.  WILLIAMS 
Plant  Superintendent 
10  Years 


Company  Returns  To 
Prewar  Price 
Announcement  Practice 

Effective  October  1,  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  returned  to  its 
prewar  practice  of  naming  rope 
prices  for  a quarterly  period. 

The  practice  was  discontinued 
during  World  War  H and  in  the 
early  postwar  period  because  of 
the  unstable  supply  and  price  con- 
ditions of  fiber. 

In  its  announcement  to  the  trade, 
the  Company  stated:  “While  there 
is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
readjustment  of  world  fiber  mar- 
kets, we  see  sufficient  progress 
being  made  to  encourage  us  to  re- 
flect a more  stable  pricing  policy 
on  our  finished  goods.  We  hope 
future  developments  will  enable  us 
to  continue  with  this  practice  and 
we  shall  make  every  effort  to  do 
so.” 

The  price  lists  effective  October 
1.  1953,  in  general  showed  a reduc- 
tion of  five  cents  a pound  on  sisal 
rope  and  increases  in  such  items 
as  Linen  Yacht  Rope,  Manila 
Yacht  Lariat  and  Italian  Hemp  La- 
riat. 


Ad  in  News  Returns 
45-Yr.  Pill  to  Loser 

It  pays  to  read  the  classified 
ads  in  the  CORDAGE  NEWS! 

At  least  it  did  for  John  Marsh- 
all who  retired  from  service 
here  on  August  1 last.  On  his 
way  home  from  church  recently, 
John  lost  his  45-year  service  em- 
blem which  he  cherished  dear- 
ly. In  reading  the  September  is- 
sue of  the  NEWS,  he  was  delight- 
ed to  learn  that  the  emblem  had 
been  found  in  front  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church. 

He  was  glad  to  pay  the  finder, 
David  Drukenbrot,  a reward. 
Mr.  Drukenbrot  is  also  a former 
Company  employee. 

Any  Cordage  employee  or  pen- 
sioner may  place  classified  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Cordage 
News  free  of  charge. 


HERE  FOR  SALES  TRAINING— Carl  Mercer  (left)  of  Des  Moil 
Iowa,  and  Robert  Vifquain  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  were  here  rec 
ly  for  a week  of  sales  training.  Both  men  are  sales  representative; 
the  Western  District,  working  out  of  our  Chicago  office. 


Credit  Union  Movement 
Is  105  Years  Old 

The  Credit  Union  Movement  is 
105  years  old  this  year.  In  observ- 
ance of  International  Credit  Union 
Day,  President  Eisenhower  sent  a 
letter  of  greetings  to  Thomas  W. 
Doig,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association, 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows; 

“The  thousands  of  credit  unions 
now  operating  in  this  country  ex- 
emplify eloquently  the  American 
ideals  of  individual  enterprise  and 
free  initiative.  While  providing 
through  cooperative  effort  a need- 
ed source  of  credit  at  minimum 
cost,  they  have  promoted  in  indi- 
viduals the  spirit  of  thrift  and  in- 
dependence.” 


Oil  Visit  to  U.  S. 
Industrial  Plants 

Field  Product  Engineer  F. 
Hilton  and  Industrial  Sales  Ma 
ger  R.  L.  Drew  are  making  an 
tended  trip  across  the  Uni 
States  visiting  various  indust 
rope  customers.  They  left  on  S 
tember  27  and  are  expected  b- 
on  October  26. 


Transferred 

Eugene  F.  Gorrill  has  b 
transferred  from  Bradford,  Pe 
sylvania,  where  he  specialized 
sales  of  Oil  Field  cordage,  to  D 
York  City  where  he  will  work 
of  the  Eastern  District  office  s 
ing  our  general  line  of  products 
the  metropolitan  New  York  ar 
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An  aerial  view  of  the  thriving  Kingston  Lumber  Company  owned 
r wo  former  co-workers,  Vincent  Forni  and  Robert  Nichols.  Recently 
iibandoned  farm,  the  18  acres  are  now  dotted  with  buildings  holding 
i,e  and  varied  stocks  of  buiiding  supplies.  The  business  was  built  on 
l licy  of  selling  only  top  quality  merchandise. 


Getting  their  first  truck  was  a problem  in  the  early  postwar  years 
bn  they  opened  their  business.  Now  they  have  a fleet  of  three  trucks 
ih  deliver  everywhere.  “We  deliver  anything,”  says  Vinny,  “from 
: ingle  to  a shipload.”  Standing  near  the  trucks  are  Tony  Costa,  a 
tier  Cordage  empioyee  and  husband  of  Gloria  Costa  of  the  Main 
l;e,  and  Michaei  Whaien,  aiso  a former  employee. 


Their  Otvn  Bosses 


Fortner  Co-Workers  Know  Pleasures  and  Pitfalls 
Of  Operating  A Business  Enterprise 


How  would  you  like  to  be  your 


own  boss? 

That’s  the  great  American 
dream.  You  get  up  any  time  you 
want  to  — maybe  some  days  you 
wouldn’t  get  up  at  all  if  you  didn’t 
feel  like  it.  Go  home  whenever 
you  like,  without  answering  to  any- 
body. 

Dip  into  the  till  whenever  you’re 
a little  short.  “Charge  it  to  ‘Of- 
fice Expense’,”  you’d  tell  the  of- 
fice canary.  Go  on  trips  for  free 
(That’s  the  “Traveling  Expense” 
account).  Your  car  costs  you  prac- 
tically nothing  what  with  all  the  tax 
deductions  it  allows  you. 

Wake  up,  boy!  You’ve  been 
dreaming  long  enough!  Now  hear 
what  it’s  really  like  being  the  own- 
er of  a business.  We  got  it  straight 
from  the  horse’s  mouth  — and 
they  said  they  feel  just  like  horses 
sometimes  — work  horses. 
They’re  former  co-workers  of  ours, 
Vinny  Forni  and  Bob  Nichols,  who 
are  now  co-owners  of  Kingston 
Lumber  Company. 

There’s  no  40-hour  week  for 
them,  no  regular  annual  paid  vaca- 
tions. The  business  is  open  from 
7 a.m.  (they  usually  get  there  at 
6)  until  6 p.m.,  6 days  a week.  But 
that  isn’t  the  end  of  it. 

Sometimes  one  of  them  will  be 
delivering  lumber  at  some  distant 
point  at  2 or  3 in  the  morning.  A 
call  while  he  is  having  supper  or 
catching  forty  winks  often  inter- 
rupts one  of  them.  It  may  be  some- 
one who  is  laying  a floor  and  is 
short  of  felt  base,  or  someone  who 
has  run  out  of  nails.  Either  Bob 
or  Vinny  will  go  down  to  the  yard 
for  the  needed  item. 

“That’s  how  we  built  our  busi- 


ness,” Vinny  says,  “giving  the  best 
service  possible  to  customers,  no 
matter  how  small  the  order.” 

But  there  is  more  to  their  suc- 
cess story  than  that. 

Both  Nichols  and  Forni  were 
working  in  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment here  seven  years  ago.  Vin- 
ny had  291/2  years  of  service  be- 
hind him.  But  he  had  a hankering 
to  go  into  business  for  himself.  He 
had  saved  a little  money  and  with 
it  he  bought  the  old  Kennedy  farm 
in  Kingston,  although  at  that  time 
he  didn’t  know  just  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  the  18-acre 
tract. 

He  considered  raising  sad- 
dle horses,  then  chickens.  But  he 
thought  he’d  talk  it  over  with  some 
of  the  department  heads  here. 
They  suggested  a lumber  business. 
A lumber  business  it  was. 

Neither  of  them  knew  anything 
about  building  supplies.  They  didn’t 
know  pine  from  birch.  Linear 
measurements  were  strange  to 
them.  But  they  had  gumption.  In 
May,  1947,  they  plunged. 

TO  MAINE  WOODS 

Two  very  green  lumber  men, 
they  went  right  into  the  Maine 
woods  to  look  over  the  lumber  sit- 
uation and  brought  back  their  first 
lot  of  Eastern  pine  with  them 
which  they  stored  in  one  of  the 
sheds  which  were  on  the  premises 
when  they  bought  the  farm.  The 
men  were  in  business. 

Bob  gave  up  his  job  here  then, 
but  Vinny  kept  his,  working  at  the 
lumber  yards  evenings  and  week- 
ends. It  wasn’t  until  1949  that  Vin- 
ny decided  they  were  making  a go 
of  the  business  and  he  gave  up  his 
job  here  then. 


were  hard  put  to  get  a single  sup- 
plier ! 

In  addition  to  the  new  display 
room,  there  are  five  other  build- 
ings and  sheds  which  house  such 
supplies  as  plasterboard,  shingles, 
window  frames,  insulation,  flooring, 
ceiling  tile,  screens,  garden  tools, 
doors,  gutters  and  storm  windows. 
They  sometimes  have  as  much  as 
200,000  feet  of  lumber  stored  in 
their  yard  at  one  time. 

They  have  a staff  of  six  employ- 
ees, seven  in  the  summertime. 

’This  past  summer  Vinny  opened 
another  store  in  West  Yarmouth  in 
partnership  with  Leo  Jaeger,  Jr. 

Their  early  problems  weren’t 
just  in  getting  supplies,  however. 
They  also  had  to  get  customers.  It 
was  two  years  before  the  general 
public  even  knew  they  were  in  busi- 
ness. 

The  business  is  built  on  a policy 
of  selling  only  top-grade  materials. 
They  never  buy  mixed  lots,  nor  do 
they  buy  inferior  grades.  They 
find  this  policy  pays  off  because 
they  can  guarantee  everything  un- 
conditionally, knowing  that  the 
manufacturers  will  always  back 
them  up. 

LIKE  BUYING  ROPE 

“It’s  like  buying  rope,”  said  Vin- 
ny. “You  get  a good  rope  made 
by  a reliable  manufacturer  and  you 
know  you  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  it.  I met  a man  up  in  Maine 
recently  who  complained  that  he 
had  had  an  accident  because  a 
piece  of  new  rope  he  bought  was 
no  good.  He  told  me  it  was  . . . 
rope  so  I said  ‘What  do  you  expect 
with  a cheap  rope  like  that?  Get 
Plymouth  Rope  and  you  won’t  have 
any  trouble.’ 


These  pictures  could  be  captioned  “before  and  after.”  The  shed  on  the  left  was  the  office  and 
ifwroom”  of  the  Company  in  its  early  years.  By  putting  all  the  available  surplus  back  into  the  business, 
iiy  and  Bob  were  able  to  construct  the  handsome  showroom  at  the  right.  In  addition  to  their  own  per- 
lil  savings  and  the  profits  from  the  business,  the  men  had  to  borrow.  But  modern  business  always 

jands  progress  and  expansion  and  these,  of  course,  require  money. 

I 


llnterior  views  of  the  mcdernistic  showroom  reveal  attractive  show  cases  and  large  stocks  of  supplies. 
I owners’  savings,  sacrifices  and  risks  have  permitted  the  business  to  grow,  providing  more  jobs,  giving 
i>mers  wider  selections  of  building  supplies  and  better  service. 


Their  first  big  hurdle  was  getting 
stock  which  was  then  very  scarce. 
Suppliers  were  leery  about  selling 
to  a small,  unknown  concern  whose 
financial  standing  and  future  were 
uncertain  when  they,  themselves, 
had  limited  inventories.  But  by 
dint  of  perseverance  and  always 
paying  cash  they  managed  to  break 
into  some  of  the  wholesale  lumber 
establishments  in  New  England. 
But  they  still  had  to  go  to  Maine 
frequently  for  additional  lumber. 

Even  getting  their  first  truck  was 
a problem  in  those  times  of  auto- 
mobile shortages.  They  finally  lo- 
cated a used  one.  Today  they  have 
three  of  them  which  are  on  the 
road  almost  constantly. 

They  always  had  to  have  (and  still 
do)  a ready  supply  of  cash  because, 
as  every  business  man  will  tell 
you,  you  can’t  operate  a business 
without  a cash  surplus  to  fall  back 
on.  You’ve  got  to  have  a backlog 
of  plenty  of  ready  cash  to  meet  the 
weekly  payroll,  to  pay  for  mater- 
ials and  the  hundreds  of  other  bills 
and  obligations  that  come  along. 

Their  biggest  expansion  step  took 
place  in  1952  when  thev  opened 
their  handsome  new  showroom. 
Vinny  designed  the  48  by  100-foot 
structure,  which  includes  inner  and 
outer  offices  as  well  as  a large 
storage  area,  in  addition  to  the 
front  display  room.  The  roof  of  the 
building  is  of  aluminum  which 
keeps  the  place  cool  even  on  the 
hottest  days. 

OPEN  HOUSE 

The  proprietors  held  a gala  “open 
house”  party  on  July  1,  1952,  when 
the  showroom  was  officially  open- 
ed. More  than  500  guests  attended, 
among  them  350  suppliers.  And, 
but  five  short  years  before  they 


“We  believe  in  telling  customers 
the  truth  and  giving  them  what  they 
pay  for.  We  don’t  show  any  fav- 
oritism to  anyone,  regardless 
whether  they  are  big  contractors 
or  just  a man  building  a chicken 
house.  We  never  have  anything  on 
the  side  for  anyone.” 

The  men  can  boast  that  they 
have  never  bothered  contractors  or 
builders  for  business.  They  waited 
for  word  to  get  around  about  the 
new  lumber  company  and  for  cus- 
tomers to  come  to  them. 

And  word  has  gotten  around. 
Their  Accounts  Receivable  ledger 
shows  customers  in  such  widely 
scattered  places  as  Worcester, 
Brockton  and  Cape  Cod.  They  de- 
liver free  of  charge  anywhere. 

“We  have  three  groups  of  peo- 
ple to  satisfy,”  the  lumbermen 
stated,  “Customers,  suppliers  and 
ourselves,  and  by  ‘ourselves’  we 
also  mean  our  employees.” 

Let’s  look  at  how  the  proprietors 
are  making  out. 

True,  they  are  their  own  bosses 
in  that  no  one  tells  them  what  to 
do.  Actually  their  customers  are 
their  real  bosses  though.  And  cus- 
tomers are  a fickle  lot  in  any  busi- 
ness. You’ve  got  to  keep  them  sat- 
isfied at  all  times  with  quality  mer- 
chandise, good  service  and  the  right 
prices  or  they’ll  stray.  And  then 
you  find  yourself  out  of  business. 

SACRIFICES 

Vinny  has  never  had  a vacation 
smce  he  went  in  business.  He  loves 
to  hunt,  fish  and  go  to  ball  games 
but  he  has  had  to  keep  these  pas- 
times down  to  a minimum. 

Bob  has  taken  only  short  vaca- 
tions to  go  on  hunting  trips.  They 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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When  you  own  your  own  business,  you’re  constantly  faced  with 
problems  that  only  you  can  solve.  You  can’t  take  them  to  the  boss, 
because  YOU’RE  the  boss.  Owners  Bob  Nichols  (left)  and  Vinny  Forni 
(second  from  right)  explain  a blueprint  to  Charles  Yandini  (seated), 
general  manager  of  the  firm,  and  to  John  Forni  (right). 


‘‘Best  Driver” 


PFC.  GILBERT  ALVES 


PFC.  Gilbert  Alves,  former  Com- 
pany employee  and  son  of  Pedro 
Alves  of  No.  2 Mill,  won  the  “Best 
Driver  of  the  Month  award  in  the 
154th  Transportation  Battalion 
(Truck)  for  the  month  of  August, 
1953,  according  to  word  received 
from  Heidelberg,  Germany,  where 
Gilbert  is  now  stationed. 

The  citation,  signed  by  Lt.  Col. 
Ralph  J.  Keckler  states  in  part: 

“It  is  a great  pleasure  for  me 
to  present  this  silver  trophy  to  you 
for  being  selected  as  the  best  driv- 
er in  the  154th  Transportation  Bat- 
talion (Truck)  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1953. 

“The  condition  of  your  vehicle, 
your  personal  knowledge  of  your 
vehicle  and  your  accident  free  rec- 
ord left  no  doubt  that  the  award 
you  are  to  receive  has  been  earned. 
The  impression  you  made  on  your 
Company  Commander  and  the  In- 
specting Officer  reflects  consider- 
able credit  on  yourself  and  the  bat- 
talion in  which  you  serve.” 

Gil’s  captain  added  the  following 
comments:  “The  efforts  and  in- 
itiative displayed  by  you  in  prep- 
aration for  the  Soldier  of  the  Month 
did  much  to  make  it  such  a note- 
worthy success.  It  is  with  pleasure 
for  myself  and  all  the  men  of  the 
unit  to  service  with  an  outstanding 
solider  such  as  you.” 

PFC.  Alves  also  claimed  the  “Best 
Company  of  the  Month”  award  for 
the  503rd.  Gil’s  brothers  Manuel 
and  Alfred  also  work  here  in  No. 
1 Mill. 


THE  CUSTOMER  is  a person 
who  brings  us  his  wants.  If  we  have 
sufficient  imagination  we  will  en- 
deavor to  handle  them  profitably 
to  him  and  to  ourselves. 


Kingston  Lumber 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

lon’t  see  as  much  of  their  families 
as  they  used  to. 

The  men  are  the  first  to  arrive 
at  the  yard,  the  last  to  go  home. 
They  pay  themselves  a modest  sal- 
ary which  sometimes  doesn’t 
amount  to  fifty  cents  an  hour,  be- 
cause of  the  long  hours  they  put 
in.  They  know  what  an  eighteen- 
hour  day  is.  All  their  profits  to 
date  have  gone  back  into  the  busi- 
ness to  make  it  grow,  to  provide 
jobs  for  more  employees,  to  offer 
their  customers  wider  selections  of 
merchandise,  to  provide  for  the 
future. 

And,  taxes  of  course,  lop  off  a 
large  part  of  the  profits.  There 
are  the  personal  taxes,  property 
taxes,  inventory  taxes,  social  se- 
curity and  unemployment  taxes, 
profits  taxes  and  excess  profits 
taxes  to  name  just  a few.  They  pay 
these  to  local,  state  and  federal 
governments. 

But  in  spite  of  the  many  harass- 
ing problems,  in  spite  of  the  finan- 
cial risks  they  have  taken,  in  spite 
of  the  dawn  to  midnight  working 
days  and  the  thousand-and-one 
headaches  and  responsibilities  that 
go  with  owning  a business,  Vinny 
and  Bob  think  it’s  all  been  worth  it. 
There  have  been  occasions  when 
they’ve  wished  they  were  back 
here  transporting  fiber,  working  an 
8-hour  day,  five-day  week  with  two 
weeks  vacation  with  pay  and  with 
no  particular  business  problems. 
But  they’ve  met  their  problems  as 
they  came  along  and  always  kept 
their  heads  above  water. 

Their  thriving  yard  is  a tribute 
to  their  determination,  hard  work 
and  many  sacrifices. 


OLIVE  METZ 

Mary  Correira  and  Arminda  Ta- 
vares have  left  us  to  take  jobs  in 
No.  1 Mill.  Mary  to  work  in  the 
Prep.,  and  “Minnie”  as  a Spinning 
Rm.  Scale  Clerk. 

John  Diaz,  who  formerly  worked 
in  the  Balling  Room,  has  left  us  to 
start  his  own  business. 

Tina  Tavares’  son  “Dickie”  is  at 
present  stationed  in  Tennessee 
where  he  is  going  to  school  to 
learn  about  electronics  and  radar. 

Mary  Perry  was  slightly  injured 
on  October  4th  when  she  had  an 
automobile  accident  on  Brook 
Street  in  Kingston.  Hope  to  see 
you  back  soon,  Mary. 

Helen  Guidetti  and  Bianca  Man- 
fredi  took  advantage  of  the  three- 
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MISHAP  LINES 


We  know  that  Plymouth  ropes  prevent  accidents  and  are  never  the  cause  of  any,i 
as  shown  in  these  cartoons,  but  they’re  “jest  in  fun.”  Can  you  guess  what  kinds  off 
rope  they’re  supposed  to  represent?  j 


You  probably  guessed  this  as  Drop  Ham- 
mer Rope.  Drop  Hammer  Ropes  are  used 
in  the  airplane  industry.  The  rope  operates 
the  drop  hammer  in  presses  which  form 
light  sheet  metal  parts.  The  hammers  fall 
delivers  an  impact  which  instantly  stamps 
or  forms  a thousand  intricate  shapes. 

After  each  drop  the  hammer  must  he 
lifted  and  dropped  again,  so  the  rope  which 
does  the  lifting  must  have  great  tensile 
strength  and  flexibility,  and  resist  the 
abrasive  action  of  the  revolving  drum.  Ny- 
lon makes  a good  Drop  Hammer  Rope  but 
we  also  make  it  of  manila. 


This  fall  guy  is  falling  for  a piece  of  rope. 
But  he  wouldn’t  fall  foul  of  it  had  it  been  i 
used  as  Best  Fall. 

Plymouth  Best  Fall  is  a quality  rope 
made  especially  for  heavy  hoisting.  Its 
four-strand,  extra  hard  lay  construction 
gives  high  abrasion  resistance.  It  is  heavily 
lubricated  to  prevent  excessive  internal 
friction.  An  unusually  strong,  elastic  rope, 
Plymouth  Best  Fall  will  withstand  the 
severe  crushing  pressure  of  the  courses  on 
the  hoisting  drum.  It’s  an  ideal  rope  for 
hoisting  pile  driver  and  elevator  use. 

Plymouth  Best  Fall  ranges  in  size  from 
21^2-inch  to  7-inch  circumference.  It’s  made 
with  a bolt  quality  manila  blend  of  fiber. 


‘‘Useful  Knots”  Booklet  Fine,  but 
How  Do  You  Tie  Marital  Knot? 


day  holiday  over  Columbus  Day 
and  took  a trip  to  New  York  City. 
They  went  to  a television  show, 
took  in  the  sights  at  Radio  City  and 
even  found  time  to  do  some  shop- 
ping. 

On  October  1st,  Richard  Rock, 
son  of  Olive  Metz  and  Ronnie  Ta- 
vares, son  of  Edward  Tavares,  jan- 
itor of  the  main  office,  left  Bos- 
ton for  their  ten  week  boot  train- 
ing in  the  Marine  Corps  at  Parris 
Island,  South  Carolina. 

On  Oct.  2nd  Millard  Davidson’s 
son  left  for  Parris  Island,  South 
Carolina,  for  his  boot  training  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Freeman  spent  a 
week-end  at  Chatham  on  the  annu- 
al Audubon  Society  camp-out.  About 
150  members  and  friends  spotted 
birds  around  Chatham,  Orleans, 
Nauset  and  Nantucket,  seeing  over 
100  different  species  of  land  and 
water  birds. 


A correspondent  from  the  neigh- 
boring Town  of  Middleboro  has 
written  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment a complimentary  letter  on 
our  booklet  “Useful  Knots  and 
How  to  Tie  Them.” 

The  man,  a 44-year-old  bachelor, 
writes  he  found  the  booklet  instruc- 
tive but  adds  a postscript  saying 
that  as  good  a book  on  the  subject 
of  matrimonial  hitches  would  per- 
haps result  in  more  nuptial  ties. 
Here’s  his  letter: 

September  22,  1953 

Dear  Folks: 

Have  received  your  booklet  on 
Useful  Knots  and  How  to  Tie  Them 
and  I must  say  here  that  it  is  a 
wonderful  get-together  of  knots. 
Though  never  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  a sailor,  rigger  or 


Boy  Scout  in  my  past  life,  I | 
run  against  knots  in  Coast  Artfil 
exams  down  at  Fort  Amador,  Ce 
Zone,  back  in  1934-36  and  fo 
them  fascinating.  Your  booklet 
really  brought  back  memories 
the  most  interesting  two  years 
my  44  years  of  life. 

’Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

A.  M.  ( 

P.  S.  I think  that  if  anyone  ( 
got  up  a booklet  as  clear  and  ' 
derstandable  as  yours  on  m< 
monial  knots  that  there  would 
a lot  fewer  bachelors  such  a 
(OR  A LOT  MORE!) 

(Editor’s  Note  to  Girls  Oi 
’We’ll  be  glad  to  divulge  Mr. 
name  and  address  if  you  have 
tips  on  tying  nuptial  knots!) 


)i.ober,  1953 
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Job  Of  The  Month  . . . 


ROPING  SIZER 


j good  many  people  in  No.  1 Mill 
‘••nd  on  the  work  of  a single  op- 
ior  for  the  smooth,  steady  flow 
, le  material  they  need  in  per- 
riing  their  jobs.  He  is  the  man 
1 has  charge  of  sizing  the  rop- 
^r  sliver.  He  acts  as  a liason 
^ between  the  preparation  and 
sj  spinning  departments,  seeing 
3 the  spinners  are  supplied  with 
proper  size  of  roping  in  ade- 
;e  quantities. 

]is  particular  job  is  handled  by 

I Tavares  on  the  morning  shift 
( Jack  Patrico  on  the  2:30  to 
:)  p.m.  shift. 

tie  sliver  of  fiber,  which  goes 
tugh  several  cleanings  and 
ibings  before  it  is  ready  to  be 

II  into  yarn,  starts  off  in  the 
oaration  line  all  one  size.  That 
11  the  preparation  machines  are 
ipped  with  standard  or  set  draft- 
Ei  It  isn’t  until  it  reaches  the 
hers,  the  last  preparation  step, 
£■  it  is  sized  according  to  what  it 
: be  used  for.  This  sizing,  or 
[ring,  of  the  sliver  to  the  desired 
riht  is  done  by  changing  gears 
ihe  finishers.  It  is  up  to  those 

■ men  to  get  the  right  one  from 
ipply  of  several  different  sizes 
;ears.  They  have  a chart  to 
(e  them  but  they  are  so  accus- 
ed to  the  job  lhat  they  rarely 
V to  consult  the  chart.  Of 
use  a wrong  gear  throws  every- 
g off — the  roping  is  wrong,  the 
is  are  wrong,  and  if  the  mis- 
i went  undetected,  the  rope  or 
le  would  be  wrong. 

'i  a check  on  himself,  right  after 
:jing  a gear  change,  he  measures 
jseveral  feet  of  roping  and 

■ hs  it  to  make  sure  the  gearing 
ight. 

■ keeps  an  inventory  of  all  the 
of  finished  roping  and  gives 

;s  to  the  scale  clerk,  to  the 
ig  weighers  and  to  the  prepa- 
■n  and  spinning  foreman.  Each 
of  roping  is  tagged  according 
le  contents  and  Bill  and  Jack 
! charge  of  the  tags.  They  have 
rge  assortment  of  bright  col- 
tags  hung  on  nails  giving  the 
e and  size  of  the  product  the 
ig  will  be  made  into.  They 
a color  scheme  code:  Red  is 
baler  twine,  green  for  sisal, 
for  Super  Strong  Twine,  yel- 
for  fine  manila,  brown  for 
kee  Pure  Manila.  Then  there 
the  pinks,  the  lavenders,  the 
; and  othe  color  variations,  all 
lem  signifying  some  product, 
i'll  and  Jack  try  to  keep  sev- 
i cans  of  roping  ahead  of  the 


Jack  Patrico  of  No.  1 Mill  in- 
spects a length  of  sliver  which  has 
just  come  off  the  finishers. 


spinners  and  always  have  at  least 
one  spare  set.  They  notify  the  fore- 
man when  they  are  running  low 
on  a certain  batch  of  roping  so 
that  they  can  start  in  time  at  the 
beginning  of  the  preparation  line. 

They  help  the  preparation  fore- 
man plan  on  the  needed  sizes  of 
sliver  by  consulting  with  the  spin- 
ning foreman  on  what  sizes  the 
spinning  room  needs  to  keep  their 
spindles  going.  Then  they  have 
other  miscellaneous  duties  such  as 
helping  the  preparation  workers 
reeve  their  machines,  helping  them 
when  they  have  bad  fouls  or  ma- 
chine trouble,  punching  out  on  a 
recording  machine  the  time  the 
machine  is  idle  because  of  fouls  or 
break-downs,  which  are  not  the 
fault  of  the  operator,  and  re-setting 
the  knotcatching  device  which  auto- 
matically stops  the  finisher  when 
foreign  matter  is  going  through. 

They  are  the  guardians  of  sliver 
quality.  They  record  the  weight  of 
each  can  of  roping  on  a quality 
control  graph.  If  it  deviates  too 
far  above  or  below  the  ideal  weight 
it  signifies  the  roping  is  too  large 
or  too  small  and  the  sliver  has  to 
be  run  through  again.  They  make 
another  check  when  the  sliver  is 
spun  into  yarn  to  make  sure  the 
yarn  is  coming  out  the  right  size. 

Jack  Patrico  has  thirty  years  of 
service  with  the  Company,  working 
both  in  No.  1 and  No.  3 Mill.  Bill 
Tavares  came  to  work  here  in  1929 
and  has  always  been  in  No.  1 MiU. 
He  is  one  of  seven  brothers  who  are 
working  for  Plymouth  Cordage. 


Keiiiiedys  in  Plymouth 


Spencer  Brewster  (right)  as  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee 
greeted  Senator  and  Mrs.  John  Ken- 
nedy during  their  recent  visit  here 
when  the  Senator  addressed  the 
Senior-Junior  High  Schools.  Spence 
is  shown  chatting  with  Senator 
Kennedy  while  Mrs.  Kennedy  ap- 
pears to  be  telling  a funny  story 
about  her  husband  to  E.  J.  Mon- 
gan.  Principal  of  Plymouth  High. 


Who’s  This? 


Latest  in  our  series  of  mystery 
people  at  Plymouth  Cordage  is  this 
little  six-year-old  girl.  The  picture 
was  taken  when  she  was  but  a first- 
grader  in  Kingston  but  that 
shouldn’t  keep  you  from  guessing 
who  she  is  from  these  clues:  She 
went  to  Burdett  College  and  has 
worked  here  for  eight  years.  She’s 
been  in  the  same  department  prac- 
tically all  that  time  so  she’s  pretty 
much  on  the  rails  when  it  comes 
to  the  efficient  performance  of  her 
duties.  She  has  the  distinction  of 
having  the  shortest  name  of  any 
employee  in  the  plant.  Guess  who! 
See  page  7 for  picture  of  her  as 
she  looks  today. 


New  Members 

Two  employees  in  No.  2 Mill  are 
looking  ahead  to  retirement  days, 
if  their  joining  the  Company’s  pen- 
sion plan  is  an  indication. 

Adelino  Ferro  and  John  Young- 
man  became  members  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1. 


any  Employees  Aetive  P.  A.  C.  L.  Convention 


I 

Igrim  costumes  were  very 
h in  evidence  as  the  Plymouth 
ingent  marched  in  the  big  pa- 
'•  which  was  one  of  the  bigh- 
ts of  the  P.  A.  C.  L.  state  con- 
ion.  Gloria  Vaz  as  a Pilgrim 
ien  in  the  line  of  march. 


Seven  ladies  pause  to  have  their 
picture  taken  before  the  colorful 
parade  gets  under  way.  They  are, 
left  to  right,  Doris  Youngman,  Tina 
Tavares,  Peggy  Youngman,  Mary 
Costa,  Mary  Cross,  Isabel  Furtado 
and  Almeda  Cavacco. 


The  efforts  of  a large  number  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  employees  went 
toward  making  the  23rd  annual 
State  Convention  of  the  Portu- 
guese-American  Civic  League  of 
Massachusetts  such  an  outstanding 
success  on  the  Columbus  Day 
week-end. 

Among  those  from  the  Company 
who  worked  hard  and  long  on  vari- 
ous committees  were  the  follow- 
ing: Manuel  Vaz,  co-chairman; 
Evaristo  Furtado,  Frank  Enos,  Pe- 
ter Alves  and  Antone  V.  Costa,  re- 
freshment committee;  Nellie  Bar- 
boza,  program  committee;  Gloria 
Vaz,  Edward  Cadose,  Almeda  Cav- 
acco and  John  Youngman,  parade 
committee;  Gloria  Vaz  and  Man- 
uel Vaz,  publicity  committee;  Jo- 
seph Alves,  banquet  committee, 
Tina  Tavares,  credentials  and 
badges;  Manuel  Crawley  and  John 
Tavares,  reception  commit- 
tee; Manuel  Crawley  and  Cecilia 


Second  In  A Series 


YOU  AND  YOUR  JOB 

Our  Favorite  Day  . . . Pay  Day 


The  foreman  with  his  precious  box  of  brown  envelopes  is  the 
man  of  the  hour  on  Fridays.  Evangeline  Cardon  appears  happy 
to  receive  her  pay  envelope  from  Newell  Blanchard. 


Friday  is  the  popular  day  of 
the  week  around  here.  Yes,  it’s 
pay  day!  Of  course,  if  Friday 
happens  to  be  a holiday  then  it’s 
Thursday  when  you  cash  your 
chips. 

AU  the  green  stuff  folded  neat- 
ly in  that  little  envelope  (and 
the  coins  too)  represent  what 
you’ve  earned  for  the  preceding 
work  week,  less  those  deduc- 
tions, of  course  The  work  week 
begins  right  after  midnight  Sun- 
day night. 

New  employees  receive  their 
first  pay  on  Friday  of  the  week 
following  the  one  in  which  they 
were  employed.  For  example,  if 
you  began  work  on  a Monday 
or  Wednesday,  you’ll  have  to 
wait  until  Friday  of  the  follow- 1 
ing  week  for  your  first  pay. 

You  probably  have  several  de- 
ductions made  from  your  pay. 
Under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  the  law  com- 
pels us  to  deduct  for  income 
taxes  and  Social  Security.  Union 
dues  are  deducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Union  Agreement 
currently  in  effect.  You  may  also 
have  deductions  from  your  wag- 
es for  rent  and  the  Retirement 
Plan.  AU  these  deductions  are 
indicated  on  the  receipt  which 
you  get. 

If  you  are  absent  because  of 
iUness  or  another  emergency  on 
pay  day  and  you  would  like  to 
have  your  money  before  return- 
ing to  work,  give  the  person  you 
send  for  your  money  a note 
signed  by  you  authorizing  the 
Company  to  give  him  your  pay. 
He  should  present  this  to  the 


Payroll  Department  in  the  Main 
Office  and  he  will  also  have  to 
sign  for  the  pay  envelope  he  re- 
ceives. 

While  pay  envelope  errors 
seldom  occur,  you  are  always 
invited  to  ask  your  foreman  or 
supervisor  any  questions  you 
may  have  whenever  you  feel 
you  are  over  or  under-paid. 

Employees  who  leave  our  em- 
ploy before  pay-day  may,  on  due 
notice,  get  wages  due  them  by 
applying  at  the  Payroll  Depart- 
ment. At  the  same  time  they  will 
be  refunded  any  dependent  hos- 
pital insurance  premium  which 
is  due  them.  These  employees 
should  also  stop  at  the  Industrial 
Relations  office  and  turn  in  their 
I identification  badges,  or  identi- 
fication cards  in  the  case  of  sal- 
aried employees.  At  the  same 
time  they  may  make  arrange- 
ments for  converting  their  group 
life  insurance  if  they  wish  to 
do  so  and  for  obtaining  any  re- 
fund of  their  pension  contribu- 
tions to  which  they  may  be  en- 
titled, and  finally,  to  close  out 
the  credit  union  account. 

'The  Company  frowns  on  as- 
signment of  wages  by  an  em- 
ployee or  attachment  of  wages 
by  a creditor.  Sure,  we  all  get 
in  tight  financial  straits  at  one 
time  or  another.  We  suggest  you 
consult  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  in  the  Industrial 
Relations  Building  whenever  ad- 
vice in  financial  matters  is  need- 
ed. Feel  free  to  consult  with 
members  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department  for  advice, 
too. 


Pimental,  housing  committee; 
John  Costa,  Manuel  Crawley,  An- 
tone Santos,  Tina  Tavares,  Gloria 


13th  Wedding 
Anniversary 


Vaz,  Annie  Thomas  and  Joseph 
BoteUio,  entertainment  committee. 

The  three-day  convention  was  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  representa- 
tives from  leagues  throughout  the 
state.  Principal  events  were  a 
ball  Saturday  night  at  Memorial 
HaU  followed  by  a frolic  at  the 
Young  America  Club,  a parade  and 
banquet  on  Sunday  and  the  conven- 
tion meeting  on  Monday. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Tavares  of 
21  Bourne  street  celebrated  their 
13th  wedding  anniversary  on  Octo- 
ber 12.  ’The  couple,  with  some  of 
their  relatives  and  friends,  attended 
a supper  at  Wander  Inn. 

Manuel  is  employed  here  in  No. 
1 Mill.  Mrs.  Tavares  is  the  sister  of 
Celia  Pimental,  also  of  No.  1 Mill. 

Congratulations,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tavares,  and  many  happy  returns! 
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The  CorJaae  Crew  Commenis 

QUESTION:  Do  you  approve  of  the  proposed  changes  in  automobile 
insurance  laws  whereby  drivers  under  25  will  be  required  to  pay  higher 
rates? 


CECIL  CROWELL 
Machine  Shop 

I don’t  think 
it’s  exactly  fair 
that  all  young- 
sters should  be 
penalizeil  that 
much.  I’d  go 
along  with  a 
slight  increase, 
but  that’s  too 
much  of  a jump. 

I think  the  merit  system  would  be 
fairer,  based  on  past  record.  They 
could  work  something  out  for  the 
brand  new  drivers.  The  present 
rates  are  too  steep,  though,  I think. 

STANLEY  BURGESS 
Receiving 

It’s  not  fair  to 
the  many  young 
people  who  are 
careful  drivers. 

There  are  just 
as  many  elderly 
people  getting 
into  accidents, 
people  60  or  70 
years  of  age. 

TThey're  still  driving  and  their  ac- 
cident rate  is  pretty  high.  I have 
a son  who’s  19.  That’s  probably  the 
main  reason  for  my  objections  to 
the  new  rates. 

VICTORIA  RAYMOND 
No.  2 Mill 

I don’t  think 
aU  drivers  un- 
der 25  should  be 
penalized  for  the 
accidents  of  a 
few.  They  are 
the  so  - called 
“road  menaces” 
but  four  out  of 
ten  accidents 
are  caused  by  “road  mopes”  who 
are  mostly  older  people.  It  seems 
unfair  to  me  to  put  an  age  limit  on 
what  should  concern  all  motorists 
and  not  just  a few. 

THOMAS  GORDON 
Paper  Twisting 

No.  I don’t 
think  it’s  right. 

Now  the  age 
limit  is  25.  Lat- 
er the  limit 
may  go  to  peo- 
ple over  25,  un- 
til we’re  all  pay- 
ing the  higher 
rates.  We’re  al- 
ready paying  enough  automobile 
insurance.  Masachusetts  is  one  of 
the  few  states  with  compulsory 


Department 


automobile  insurance.  I’m  not  af- 
1 fected  personally  by  the  new  pro- 
posal because  my  children  are  only 
4 and  8 years  old,  but  I still  don’t 
approve  of  it. 

FRANCIS  RUAS 

Shipping  Department 

No,  I don’t 
think  it’s  fair.  I 
have  an  18-year- 
old  son  who  is  a 
very  careful 
driver.  Why 
should  I have  to 
pay  increased 
rates  for  a few  , 
youngsters  who 
are  reckless? 

I think  the  law  discriminates 
against  a few  people. 

NORMAN  STEERE 

Insurance  Dept. 

When  an  un- 
favorable situa- 
tion exists,  steps 
must  be  taken  to 
improve  it.  When 
high  insurance 
losses  are  traced 
to  a particular 
class  or  type  of 
coverage,  it  is 
only  fair  that  higher  rates  should 
be  charged.  Insurance  has  always 
been  written  on  this  basis  and  al- 
ways will  be.  Older  people  pay 
more  for  life  insurance  than  young- 
er people.  Rural  dwellers  pay  more 
for  fire  insurance  than  city  people. 
Workmen’s  compensation  insur- 
ance costs  more  for  construction 
workers  than  for  store  clerks..  All 
of  these  coverages  have  their  rates 
set  after  the  amount  of  risk  is  ana- 
lyzed and  the  experience  is  con- 
sidered. It  should  follow  then,  that 
a group  of  drivers  who  are  respon- 
sible for  high  losses  should  be  pay- 
ing more  for  their  insurance.  Vehi- 
cles have  been  classified  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  quite  some  time  now 
and  in  creating  a new  classifica- 
tion an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
equitably  distribute  the  insurance 
burden  based  on  experience.  There 
's  no  more  discrimination  involved 
than  there  is  in  charging  a man  of 
40  a higher  rate  for  his  life  insur- 
ance than  a man  of  20  is  charged, 
or  the  fact  that  a farmer  pays  more 
for  his  fire  insurance  than  the  city 
dweller  pays.  Favorable  changes 
in  the  rates  can  be  made  by  prov- 
ing that  the  loss  experience  justifies 
such  a move. 


.ACCIDENTS  ARE  MISTAKES 

An  accident  is  an  unplanned,  un- 
scheduled and  unexpected  event. 
It  is  usually  a mistake.  There  is 
a way  of  preventing  practically 
every  known  type  of  accident  if  we 
take  the  time  and  make  the  effort 
to  find  it. 

Most  of  our  accidents  are  man 
made,  or  at  least  man  contributes 
to  their  cause.  Therefore,  if  we 
control  the  cause  of  accidents,  we 
have  gone  a long  way  toward  pre- 
vention. When  they  occur  on  the 
job.  they  usually  reflect  failure  on 
some  one’s  part.  They  also  indi- 
cate work  done,  in  most  cases,  in 
an  incorrect  manner. 

Are  you  trying  to  prevent  acci- 
dental mistakes  on  your  job? 


Character  is  like  the  founda- 
tion to  a house  — it  is  below  the 
surface. 


WALTER  CORREA 


Congratulations  to  Eleanor  Vac- 
chi  who  received  her  ten  year  serv- 
ice emblem  on  October  6. 

At  this  writing,  your  truly  and 
family  are  preparing  to  move  into 
a new  home  on  Forest  Avenue 
Court,  where  the  holiday  week-end 
and  evenings  have  been  spen';  in 
fixing  up  the  apartment. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  Infor- 
mation Rack  Service  are:  “101 
Home  Cleaning  Hints,”  “The  Fam- 
ily Handyman,”  and  “What’s  The 
Best  Kind  of  Life  Insurance  For 
Me?”  The  latter  contains  vital  in- 
formation concerning  the  different 
types  of  life  insurance  policies  and 
explains  how  each  works.  It  also 
answers  numerous  questions  which 
are  often  asked  by  policyholders. 


/ 

UBORATORY 
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JANICE  RAPOZA 

We  have  the  welcome  mat  out 
for  Nancy  Owens,  Ronnie  Kritz- 
macher  and  George  Anderson,  who 
all  have  joined  our  staff  within  the 
past  month.  We’re  glad  to  have 
you  with  us 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Miskelly 
journeyed  to  New  York  the  week- 
end of  September  25th,  to  cele- 
brate their  silver  wedding  anniver- 
sary. They  were  married  at  a dou- 
ble ceremony  along  with  Mrs.  Mis- 
kelly’s  sister  at  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Plymouth  on  September 
27,1928.  Since  Mrs.  Miskelly’s  sis- 
ter resides  in  New  York,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  reunion 
to  be  held  there.  One  enjoyable 
evening  was  spent  seeing  “Me  and 
Juliet.” 

Beverly  Dietlin  was  presented  a 
bunting  and  baby  book  by  her  co- 
workers on  October  9th,  her  last 
day  before  leaving  us  to  await  a 
visit  from  the  stork.  Also,  the  girls 
took  Bev  out  to  a delicious  dinner 
in  her  honor  at  Nelson  Anderson’s 
in  Whitman. 

Jack  O’Neil  and  his  family  are  all 
settled  in  their  new  home  in  Dux- 
bury  and  Jack  was  astonished  to 
find  that  his  telephone  is  now  list- 
ed under  Kingston. 

Doris  Roncarati  and  Janice  Ra- 
poza  had  an  experience  well-worth 
repeating  last  Friday,  when  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Sena- 
tor and  Mrs,  John  F.  Kennedy,  We 
thought  that  we  might  have  been 
able  to  wrangle  the  introduction 
from  Spencer  Brewster,  a member 
of  the  School  Committee,  who  was 
seated  on  the  stage  when  Sen,  Ken- 
nedy spoke  to  the  students  of  Plym- 
outh Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools,  but  when  we  finally  got 
backstage,  Spence  was  busy  talking 
to  someone  else  and  there  we 
were,  frightened  and  alone.  Our 
fears  were  quickly  gone  when  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
came  over,  introduced  himself,  and 
began  talking  to  put  us  both  at  ease. 
He  than  introduced  us  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy. Doris  and  I still  can’t  quite 
believe  it  and  both  agree  that  we 
have  a fine  man  representing  us  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Bob  and  Evelyn  Taylor  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  long  Columbus  Day 
week-end  by  going  to  Boston  and 
“painting  the  town  red.”  They 
stayed  at  the  Hotel  Touraine  and 
really  enjoyed  the  splendor  of  be- 
ing waited  on. 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


LOVELY  LAKE  LOUISE — Hazel  Robbins  of  the  Insurance  Departr  j 
had  her  picture  taken  in  this  very  beautiful  setting  at  Lake  Louis  \ 
Alberta  on  her  reeent  tour  to  the  Northwest.  Hazel  and  her  bust  j 
saw  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  were  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  during  the  sal;i 
derby,  came  back  through  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  also  visited 
lowstone  National  Park  and  bathed  inthe  Great  Salt  Lake. 


TWISTED  PAPER 


JOAN  GAVONI 

Burton  Hertel  spent  part  of  his 
3-day  holiday  in  Provincetown. 

Edna  Scagliarini  and  her  hus- 
band enjoyed  a Saturday  evening 
at  the  fights  at  the  Mechanics 
Building  in  Boston.  They  saw  the 
Tony  and  Patti  Diammarco  fight. 

Mary  Dias,  Giconda  Borghesani, 
Curtis  Lowe,  and  Edna  Scagliarini 
were  temporarily  working  in  No.  2 
Mill  and  are  now  back  in  this  de- 
partment at  their  regular  jobs. 

Louis  Almedia.  Jr.,  and  Arthur 
Soignier  are  working  temporarily 
in  No.  2 Mill. 

James  Pratt  is  temporarily 
working  in  No.  1 Mill. 


EIGHT  POINTS  OF  BEHAVIOR 

Don’t  be  inquisitive  about  the 
affairs  of  even  your  most  intimate 
friends. 

Don’t  underrate  anything,  ’oe- 
cause  you  don’t  possess  it. 

Don’t  contradict  people,  even  if 
you  know  you  are  right. 

Don’t  believe  that  everybody 
else  in  the  world  is  happier  than 
you. 

Don’t  be  rude  to  your  inferiors 
in  social  position. 

Don’t  repeat  gossip,  even  if  it 
does  interest  a crowd. 

Learn  to  hide  your  aches  and 
pains  under  a pleasant  smile. 

Learn  to  attend  to  your  own 
business.  This  is  a very  impor- 
tant point. 


Parcel  Post 
Rates  Increased 

Parcel  Post  rates  were  incre? 
approximately  30  per  cent  be 
ning  October  1. 

This  rate  increase  was  put 
effect  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
ficient  revenue  from  fourth  c 
mail  service  to  pay  the  cost  of 
service. 

The  rate  of  postage  on  foi 
class  mail  is  now  as  follows  in 
respective  parcel  post  zones: 


Zones 

First 

Pound 

Each 

Additional 

Pound 

(cents) 

(cents) 

Local 

18 

1.45 

1 and  2 

23 

3.95 

3 

23 

5.15 

4 

24 

6.9 

5 

26 

9.25 

6 

28 

11.95 

7 

30 

15.2 

8 

32 

18.05 

House  Sold 

House  No.  4,  located  at  413 
Court  Street,  a six-family  unit, 
sold  to  John  N.  Strassel,  2nd, 
September  29,  1953,  and  he  imm 
ately  reconveyed  the  property 
his  son-in-law,  Alvin  Gould. 

This  is  one  of  the  houses  rece 
posted  for  sale  on  plant  bull 
boards. 


They  say  that  clothes  make  • 
man.  Maybe  so,  maybe  not.  tl 
it’s  certain  that  proper  w 
clothes  make  the  man  safer. 


EVELYN  A.  ZAMMARCHI 

Evelyn  Zammarchi  and  her  hus- 
band are  on  an  automobile  trip  this 
week,  with  South  Carolina  as  their 
destination.  Read  all  about  it  in 
next  month’s  issue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  R.  Lawday 
celebrated  their  thirty-first  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  October  12th. 
with  a family  dinner  party.  Mal- 
colm and  Phyllis  were  home  for 
the  occasion. 

Betty  Chandler  and  her  mothei 
visited  in  New  Hampshire  on  the 
holiday. 


RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 


James  Souza  attended  the  stock 
car  races  at  the  Norwood  Arena 
one  recent  Saturday  evening  and 
claims  that  is  the  most  thrilling 
sport  to  see. 

William  Malone  is  at  home  re- 
cuperating from  a recent  illness. 


FRIENDLY  BEACON — Instead  of  the  conventional  lantern  or  s • 
light,  Manuel  Coelho  of  No.  2 Mill  has  built  this  attractive  lightho  ' 
to  light  the  way  outside  his  house  on  Cordage  Terrace.  The  bast  I 
the  lighthouse  is  a hot  water  tank  around  which  Manuel  laid  stone  ^ i 
concrete.  It  is  painted  red  and  white  and  a rock  garden  has  b ' ! 
planted  around  it,  decorated  with  shells,  figurines  of  fish,  turtles,  * t 
little  boats  and  other  nautical  ornaments. 
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ober,  1953 


jj?oo 


ness 


''i  city  and  a chorus  girl 
\re  much  alike,  it’s  true 
^city’s  built  with  outskirts — 
i ^ chorus  girl  is,  too. 

I 

i 

J the  lady  of  the  house  was 
jcdng  the  new  maid  the  dining 
)ci,  she  said,  “This  dining  room 
it;  goes  back  to  Louis  the  Four- 
:c  ;h.’’ 

‘ 'hat’s  nothing,”  interrupted  the 
u I.  “My  whole  living  room  set 
D(  back  to  Sears  the  fourteenth.” 


‘ ’ell  your  story,”  said  the  judge 
I le  hillbilly. 

‘ /ell,  yore  Honor,  I was  in  a 
i^e  booth  a-talkin’  to  my  girl, 
lui  this  guy  wants  to  use  the 
tijie.  He  opens  the  booth,  grabs 

u by  the  neck  and  throws  me 

.1, 

■*! 

•\nd  that  made  you  mad,” 
5 ;d  the  judge. 

•■Jo,  yore  Honor,  I didn’t  get 
it  mad  ’til  he  grabbed  my  girl 
n threw  her  out,  too.” 


.ihnny  was  invited  to  a chil- 
rVs  party,  where  the  piece  de 
!.stance  was  a huge  quivering 
:iter  of  Jello.  “Will  you  have 
)‘e  dessert?”  asked  the  hostess. 
N,  it’s  not  dead  yet,”  replied 
nny. 


, finance  agency  was  having 
(ble  collecting  from  a man 
wed  Jones.  Finally,  they  wrote 
j:  “Dear  Mr.  Jones:  What 
cld  your  neighbors  think  if  we 
be  to  your  town  and  repossessed 
car?” 

' week  later  they  received  their 
hr  back.  Scrawled  on  it  was  this 
• sage:  “I  took  the  matter  up 
ii  my  neighbors  and  they  think 
ould  be  a lousy  trick.  Sincerely, 
Tones.” 


eputy  Sheriff:  “Pardon,  Miss, 
. swimming  is  not  allowed  in 
i lake.” 

ity  Gal:  “Why  didn’t  you  tell 
1 before  I undressed?” 

'eputy:  “Well,  there  ain’t  no  law 
iinst  undressin’.” 


lolf  Pro:  “Now  just  go  through 
motions  without  driving  the 

jeginner:  “That’s  precisely  the 
jible  I’m  trying  to  overcome.” 


[ary  was  quite  sure  that  she 
|ited  to  be  a nurse  until  she 
iched  the  third  grade.  In  the 
|ldle  of  that  year  she  submitted 
an  appendectomy.  After  seeing 
lose-up  of  the  duties  of  a nurse, 
made  another  decision.  “I  he- 
re,” she  said,  “that  I will  just 
k plain  woman  like  my  mother.” 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

Vacations  are  still  being  taken 
here  in  the  office  by  those  of  us 
who  had  to  be  one  of  the  skeletons 
while  the  rest  of  us  took  it  easy. 
Elsie  Morse  had  one  more  week 
coming  and  spent  it  enjoying  just 
being  home,  although  she  did  come 
back  here  to  help  on  the  payroll. 

Edith  Van  Amburgh  also  spent 
most  of  her  time  at  home  — in  her 
case  nursing  along  a stiff  knee  — 
but  she  worked  in  a little  Boston 
shopping  too. 

His  Connecticut  relatives  got  to 
see  Ed  Wadell  and  family  (inclu- 
ding baby  Karen)  for  a few  days, 
but  he  saved  enough  time  on  vaca- 
tion to  give  his  house  a new  coat 
of  paint  too. 

Painting  also  kept  Mary  Nicker- 
son busy  on  her  two  weeks,  but  she 
also  took  a brief  trip  up  through 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York  to 
Lake  Champlain. 

Dolly  Vernazarro  and  her  hus- 
band went  up  to  Niagara  Falls,  and 
then  drove  down  to  New  York  for 
a whirl  at  the  city,  including  a visit 
to  the  Latin  Quarter. 

Nantucket  in  the  fall  makes  a 
wonderfully  restful  retreat,  and 
Norman  Steere  and  his  wife  spent 
a week  there  in  September,  shar- 
ing a cottage  with  friends,  and  play 
ing  lots  of  bridge. 

Jack  Osbon  spent  the  first  week- 
end in  October  in  Baltimore  where 
he  attended  the  30th  reunion  of  his 
high  school  class. 

Columbus  Day  made  a nice  three- 
day  week-end,  and  Joan  Zanello, 
Mary  Roncarati  and  Joan  Vandidni 
started  early  to  get  a good  start 
at  New  York.  They  did  the  usual 
sightseeing,  saw  the  “Peepers”  tel- 
evision show.  Cinerama,  and  they 
also  went  to  the  Latin  Quarter. 
Business  must  be  good  there  this 
season. 

Ruth  Bailey  used  the  three  days 
to  journey  to  Montreal,  and  she 
brought  back  some  charming  fig- 
urines for  her  Royal  Doulton  col- 
lection. 

Mary  Nickerson  headed  in  just 
the  opposite  direction,  driving 
down  to  the  Poconos  in  Pennsyl- 
vania with  friends. 

Peggy  Donovan  picked  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  for  the  long 
week-end  and  topped  it  off  on  Mon- 
day night  by  being  a first  nighter 
at  “Sabrina  Fair,”  the  new  play 
with  Margaret  Sullavan  and  Joseph 
Cotten.  Laura  Lamborghini  was 
there  also  on  opening  night. 

Rose  Po  and  Billy  traveled  with 
Billy’s  family  up  through  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  into  New 
York  State,  stopping  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 


LIBRARY 


K.  F.  FREELAND,  Librarian 

The  Loring  Reading  Room 
Branch  of  the  Plymouth  Public 
Library  will  take  part  in  the  Na- 
tional Children’s  Book  Week  from 
from  November  16  to  21.  This  35th 
annual  celebration  emphasizes  that 
“Reading  Is  Fun,”  stressing 
the  delight  and  adventure  that 
adults  can  provide  for  children  in 
books,  at  home  and  in  their  local 
libraries.  We  shall  have  a notable 
exhibit  of  new  children’s  books  on 
display  in  the  Junior  Room,  which 
we  hope  parents  and  interested 
grown-ups  will  come  to  see,  and  for 
the  children  we  will  put  on  a pup- 
pet show,  produced  by  Miss  Mar- 
jorie Nickerson.  Pre-schoolers,  ac- 
companied by  their  elders,  as  well 
as  school  children,  are  cordially  in- 
vited. 

For  new  adult  reading  we  sug- 
gest: 

ALL  ABOUT  PARAKEETS— Earl 
Schneider. 

BULLDOG  DRUMMOND— H.  C. 
McNeile. 

DARK  ANGEL  — Mika  Waltari. 
EVERY  BET’S  A SURE  THING— 
Thomas  B.  Dewey. 
HORNBLOWER  AND  THE  ATRO- 
POS  — C.  S.  Hornblower. 

'THE  LADY  OF  ARLINGTON  — 
Harnett  T.  Kane. 

MARSHAL  OF  MEDICINE  BEND 
— Brad  Ward. 

SANDS  OF  KARAKORUM—  J.  R. 
UUman. 

THE  SCHIRMER  INHERITANCE 
— Eric  Ambler. 

SO  LONG  AS  LOVE  REMEMBERS 
— RusseU  Janney. 

SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS— C.  A.  Lind- 
bergh. 

THE  STEEL  WEB  — Thomas 
’Thompson. 

THREE  OF  DIAMONDS  — K.  M. 
Knight. 


Did  you  hear  how  the  Pin  Top- 
piers  started  their  season?  They 
took  all  eight  points  in  their  first 
two  matches,  and  have  been  trying 
to  look  modest  about  it  ever  since, 
with  no  luck  at  all. 

The  Advertising  department  is 
going  to  be  a little  duller  from  now 
on.  Tom  Reagan  left  us  on  October 
9,  and  his  department  presented 
him  with  a set  of  cuff  links  and  a 
tie  clasp. 

Eddy  Tavares’  son  has  joined  the 
Marines  and  is  now  at  boot  camp 
in  North  Carolina. 

Mary  Lovell  stayed  at  home  and 
caught  up  on  her  rest  for  her  vaca- 
tion. and  Louis  Sherman  also 
claims  he  didn’t  do  a thing,  but  Ar- 
thur Slamin  got  away  from  it  all 
by  going  to  Detroit. 


New  Timetable  Announeed  by  Railroad 


JUMBO  SPUD — Eddie  Cavanaugh 
of  the  Sales  Department  recently 
dug  this  big  potato  out  of  his  gar- 
den. The  potato  was  a Chippewa 
and  weighed  more  than  two  pounds. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  HER?  If  you 
guessed  our  Mystery  Girl  as  Rose 
Po  of  the  Traffic  Department,  we’ll 
bet  you  did  it  on  the  clues  rather 
than  from  the  picture  because  we 
don’t  see  any  resemblance. 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


25  YEARS  AGO 

Among  the  service  awards  pre- 
sented in  September  was  a 45-year 
emblem  to  Adam  Peck. 


namely  Johnny  Cadose,  Arthur 
GaUerani  and  the  Rossi  brothers, 
Elno  and  Chester,  for  helping  to 
make  the  season  a success. 


The  marriage  is  announced  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Deans  of  the  Ac- 
counting Department  to  Arthur 
Beane  on  October  20. 

A double  wedding  ceremony  took 
place  on  September  27  when  Jessie 
Bain  was  married  to  Raymond  E. 
Miskelly  of  the  Laboratory  and 
Grace  Bain  to  Laurence  Dale. 

The  Club  dances  are  doing  nice- 
ly, thanks  to  the  following  of  the 
members.  Next  Wednesday  eve- 
ning comes  the  seventh  annual  Au- 
tumn Leaf  Dance.  Four  to  five 
large  teamloads  of  leaves  and 
branches  wiU  be  used  to  decorate 
the  Auditorium. 

The  Club  now  has  a real  radio 
and  it’s  some  machine.  It  is  a 
Stromberg  Carlson  with  two  speak- 
ers, one  in  the  Office  and  one  in 
the  Big  Room.  Political  speeches 
are  frequent  but  the  favorite  can- 
didate is  hard  to  pick.  Both  Hoover 
and  A1  Smith  attract  big  crowds 
around  the  speakers. 

The  public  hearing  on  the  peti- 
tion for  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  wiU  be  held  at  the 
State  House  in  Boston  on  October 
25. 

The  1928-9  Bowling  Season  started 
off  with  a bang  on  October  1. 
George  Fox,  Jr.,  or  “Chief,”  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Bowling  Com- 
mittee this  year.  There  are  the 
usual  twelve  teams  this  year. 

The  Baseball  Team  is  grateful 
to  their  capable  ticket  sellers. 


5 YEARS  AGO 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  ac- 
quired the  Macgowan  and  Finigan 
Cordage  Company  at  St.  Louis,  a 
wholesale  distributor  for  about  fif- 
ty years,  dealing  chiefly  in  binder 
twine.  Whitfield  Painter,  former- 
ly a salesman  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict covering  the  Philadelphia 
area,  has  been  named  manager 
of  this  new  division. 

The  Maintenance  Department  is 
painting  the  steel  bridge  which 
crosses  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
tracks  near  Warehouse  8.  Approx- 
imately 20  years  have  passed  since 
this  was  done. 

Just  in  time  to  bring  Cordage 
Club  members  an  eyeful  of  the 
World  Series,  the  installation  of  a 
television  set  in  the  Club  rooms 
was  recently  completed. 

The  watchman’s  shanty  near  No. 
3 Mill  gate  is  being  remodeled. 

Of  38  new  machines  recently  pur- 
chased, thirty  have  already  been 
installed  and  are  operating.  The 
center  of  erection  activity  now  is 
in  No.  1 Mill. 

Howard  Proctor  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  No.  2 Mill  to  No.  2 
Machine  Shop,  and  Herbie  Crowell 
from  No.  2 Mill  to  No.  1 Machine 
Shop. 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR  SALE  — 1931  Ford  Model  A 
Coupe  with  rumble  seat  and 
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►i*  *J»  SHORELINER — Rail  diesel  car. 

♦ No  checked  baggage  service  on  this  train 
Holidays  A — Nov.  26,  Dec.  25,  Jan.  1 and  Feb.  22. 

This  timetable  shows  train  schedules  in  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  has  issued  its  new  South  Shore 
lime  table  effective  September  27,  1953.  The  railroad  is  retain- 
ing its  fast  express  train  which  has  become  popular  with 


aa  Stops  only  on  Holidays  C at  Quincy  8,01  AM. 
hh  Stops  only  on  Holidays  C at  Quincy  S.30  PM. 

9-27-S3— 30 

residents  of  Plymouth  and  Kingston.  It  makes  the  run  from 
Plymouth  to  Boston  in  just  51  minutes,  stopping  at  Kingston 
only.  It  leaves  Plymouth  at  8:04  a.m.  and  Boston,  4:29  p.m. 


600-16  wheels  and  tires.  Newly  up- 
holstered. See  Leland  Soule,  No.  1 
Mill. 


WANTED — Guns  of  all  description, 
also  war  trophies  (sabres,  flags, 
etc.).  See  Leland  Soule,  No.  1 Mill. 


FOR  SALE  — One  slightly  used 
modern  wheel  chair.  Make  an 
offer.  Also,  11  all-steel  white  Vene- 
tian Blinds.  In  use  about  6 months. 
Fit  standard  size  windows.  One 
step-on  fold-up  play  pen,  used  very 
little.  Make  an  offer.  See  “Stew- 
ard” Davidson,  No.  2 Mill  Balling 
Department. 


FOR  SALE— 1941  Dodge  Pickup 
Truck.  Hard  and  Soft  Cordwood 
Cut  to  any  length.  Contact  Levi 
Monteiro,  Plant  Engineering  Office. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


October,  li' 


Twenty-eight  teams  swung  into 
action  the  week  of  October  5 as  the 
33rd  annual  bowling  tournament 
got  underway  at  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club  Alleys. 

Opening  night  honors  were  taken 
bj'  Joe  Soares  who  took  high  single 
after  rolling  a string  of  110  pins 
while  Don  Cavicchi  shot  a high 
3 string  total  of  297  on  the  first 
night,  topping  himself  during  the 
second  week  when  he  bowled  318. 

The  league  this  year  is  com- 
prised of  twelve  men’s  teams  and 
16  women’s  teams.  Several  new 
teams  have  bowed  into  league 
competition  for  the  first  time  this 
season  but  there  are  still  many 
veteran  teams  of  long  standing  in 
there  pitching. 

Vinny  Stefani,  new  steward  at  the 
club  and  chairman  of  the  bowling 
committee,  has  constructed  new 
score  boards  which  are  trimmer 
and  easier  to  score  on.  Vinny  has 
a number  of  other  ideas  up  his 
sleeve  which  he  plans  to  introduce 
as  the  season  progresses,  all  with 
the  idea  of  making  the  sport  more 
enjoyable  for  the  bowlers. 

'The  bowling  committee  includes, 
besides  Vinny,  the  following  keg- 
lers:  Dick  Schneider,  Tony  Carval- 
ho, John  Scalabroni,  Natalie  Carter, 
Eleanor  White,  Dorothy  Govoni  and 
Laura  Lamborghini. 

A set  of  of  22  “Rules  and  Regu- 
lations" has  been  posted,  clarifying 
for  bowlers  the  do’s  and  don’t’s  in 
league  competition.  Starting  time 
has  been  set  at  6:45  p.m.  deadline 
with  the  late  teams  forfeiting  a 
point  if  the  fifth  bowler  has  com- 
pleted two  boxes  across. 

Other  rules  state  that  no  team 
will  bowl  match  alone;  two  man 
team  present  makes  the  match 
legal;  all  postponed  matches  must 
be  bowled  within  a week  and  man- 
agers must  be  notified  within  24 
hours  for  postponed  matches  ; 
teams  failing  to  show  up  will  for- 
feit the  four  points  and  they  must 
pay  for  the  strings.  Teams  bowling 
with  dummies  must  pay  full 
amounts. 

Bowlers  coming  in  after  two 
boxes  have  been  bowled  by  the 
whole  team  must  take  dummy 
score  for  that  string.  Bowlers 
starting  on  any  team  cannot  leave 
to  join  another  team. 

Any  team  that  drops  from  the 
league  will  forfeit  all  that  has  been 
paid  in. 

In  cases  where  games  are  under 
protest,  they  must  be  decided  by 
the  bowling  committee.  Its  decision 
will  be  final. 

Teams  in  the  women’s  league 
will  bowl  a complete  round  and 
then  be  classified.  It  has  not  yet 
been  decided  whether  the  men’s 
league  will  be  classified. 

Team  standings  at  the  end  of  two 
full  weeks  of  bowling  are  as  fol- 
lows; 


MEN’S  TEAMS 


Team 


Won  Lost 


Johnny  Shoe  8 

Gould’s  Mkt 8 

Dexter’s  7 

Forrest  Ave.  Mkt 6 

Holmes  Groc 6 

Bob’s  Pet  Shop 4 

Mayflower  TV 3 

Brenner’s  & Tassinari 2 

Perry’s  Mkt 2 

Sherman’s  1 

Happy  Valley  1 

Olympics  A.C 0 


Team 


LADIES’  TEAMS 

Won  Lost 


Pin  Topplers  8 

Dairy  Maid  7 

Besse’s  7 

Buttner’s  7 

Marois’  Mkt 7 

Mayflower  TV  6 

Bernard’s  6 

Manhattan  Grocery  5 

Wrightington’s  Gas  4 

S.  S.  Hobby  Shop  2 

Lucky  Strikes  2 

Clydes  2 

Trailers  1 

Cape  Insurance  0 

C.I.O.— 692  0 

Shwom  Brothers  0 


Thelma  Strassel 

1 string  total  124 


3 string  total  

Buttner’s 

High  team  single  string  . . . . 
High  team  three  string  . . . . 

Pat  Furtado 

1 string  total  

Don  Cavicchi 

3 string  total  

Dexter’s 

High  team  single  string  . . . 
High  team  three  string  total 


502 

1366 


318 


509 

1463 


% - 


NEW  STEWARD— Vincent  Stefani 
is  the  new  steward  at  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club  where  he  began  his 
full-time  duties  on  October  5.  Vin- 
nie  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
operating  bowling  alleys  and  is 
well  qualified  for  his  new  position. 


Bowling  Tips 
From  the  Champs 

A young  lady  who  had  never 
bowled  was  watching  Marion  Lade- 
wig  defend  her  National  Individual 
Match  Game  Championship  at  the 
Chicago  Coliseum  in  December. 
1952.  As  the  slender  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  housewife  poured  in  strike 
after  strike  without  seeming  to 
work  up  a good  sweat,  the  non-bowl- 
er  was  prompted  to  remark,  “Why 
this  is  a simple  game.  Anyone  can 
be  a good  bowler.” 

Undoubtedly  a few  minutes  on  a 
bowling  alley,  attempting  to  knock 
down  the  ten  pins,  would  change 
her  opinion  of  the  game’s  simpli- 
city. She’d  soon  learn  that  to  be 
a bowling  champion  you  must  mas- 
ter the  correct  fundamentals  and 
then  practice  them  over  and  over 
again. 

“Raising  your  average  a few  pins 
is  a simple  matter,”  according  to 
Joe  Wilman,  a three-time  ABC 
Champion  and  current  National 
Doubles  titleholder.  “You  can 
boost  your  score  10  pins  a game 
simply  by  turning  in  one  more 
spare  that  you  are  now  missing. 

"Everyone  has  more  trouble  with 
one  particular  leave  than  with  any 
other,”  continues  Wilman.  “With 
most  right-handed  bowlers  it’s  the 
No.  10  pin.  They  can’t  keep  their 
ball  on  the  alley  long  enough  to 
pick  up  the  No.  10  pin  spare,  or  else 
they  don’t  shoot  at  this  difficult  pin 
from  the  proper  angle. 

“Yet,  I very  seldom  see  a bowler 
practicing  his  weakness  in  bowl- 
ing,” remarks  the  veteran.  “I 
don’t  see  bowlers  spending  an  hour 
or  so  rolling  against  the  No.  10 
pin  or  against  any  other  leave 
which  gives  them  trouble.  Yet, 
they  might  spend  an  hour  at  a golf 
driving  range  straightening  out  a 
hook  which  has  developed  in  their 
iron  shots.” 

Wilman’s  suggestion  is  that  a 
bowler  spend  an  hour  or  so  practi- 


cing on  the  week-end  or  at  some 
time  when  the  alleys  are  not  filled 
with  leagues. 

Another  bowling  champion  who 
has  advice  for  boosting  your  aver- 
age is  Don  Carter,  current  Nation- 
al Singles  Champion.  Carter  be- 
lieves most  bowlers  underestimate 
the  importance  of  footwork. 

“Too  many  people  concentrate 
entirely  on  how  they  release  the 
ball,”  comments  Carter,  “and  they 
never  give  a thought  to  their  foot- 
work in  moving  up  to  the  foul  line. 
Yet,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
score  well  consistently  unless  you 
develop  a smooth  and  coordinated 
approach. 

“Although  I use  and  recommend 
a four-step  approach,”  continues 
the  young  Detroit  star,  “some  peo- 
ple might  prefer  either  a three-step 
or  a five-step  approach.  Use 
whichever  one  is  most  comforta- 
ble for  you.  “In  the  four-step  ap- 
proach,” adds  Carter,  “take  your 
stance  in  a comfortable  position 
with  the  knees  flexed  and  the 
body’s  weight  well  back  on  the 
heels.  I prefer  to  hold  the  ball 
directly  in  front  of  me  about  waist 
high.  The  first  step  is  a normal 
walking  step  with  the  right  foot,  si- 
multaneously accompanied  by  a 
pushing  away  of  the  ball  from  the 
body. 

“The  second  step,  with  the  left 
foot,  again  is  a normal  stride.  By 
this  time,  the  ball  is  dropping  nat- 
urally into  the  downswing. 

“As  the  right  foot  comes  forward 
for  the  third  step,  the  ball  reaches 
the  top  of  its  backswing,  and  your 
right  arm  should  be  straight  behind 
you.  Don’t  swing  the  ball  too  high 
on  the  backswing  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  extra  speed  will  knock 
down  more  pins.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  probably  ruin  your  timing 
and  control  which  are  essential  to 
better  scoring. 

“The  fourth  and  final  step,”  says 
Carter,  “is  a long,  sliding  motion 
with  the  left  foot  as  the  right  arm 
delivers  the  ball.  The  movements 
of  your  upper  body  must  be  coor- 
dinated with  the  movements  of 
your  legs  throughout  your  ap- 
proach.” 

He  concludes  with,  “Two  kev 
words  in  footwork  are  coordination 
and  relaxation.” 

The  advice  of  Wilman  and  Carter 
applies  to  both  men  and  women 
alike,  but  Marion  Ladewig,  who  has 
reigned  as  National  Women's  In- 
dividual Champion  in  1950-51-52-53, 
has  a few  words  of  wisdom  which 
apply  chiefly  to  the  weaker  sex. 

“Among  the  most  common  faults 
which  a woman  bowler  develops  is 
the  tendency  to  rush  her  footwork,” 
says  Marion.  “Regardless  of  how 
many  steps  she  uses  in  her  ap- 
proach, the  average  lady  bowler 
generally  arrives  at  the  foul  line 
before  her  right  arm  is  ready  to 
deliver  the  ball.  This  lack  of  tim- 
ing can  be  avoided  if  the  bowler 
will  concentrate  on  making  the 
first  two  steps  of  her  four-step  ap- 
proach a bit  slower  than  the  final 
two.” 

Another  common  error  which 
Marion  has  detected  in  many  wom- 
en’s games  is  the  habit  of  not  bend- 
ing the  knees  enough  as  the  ball  is 
released.  “I’ve  seen  many  ladies 
slide  into  their  deliveries  with  both 
knees  almost  rigid.  They  bend 
their  backs  as  they  release  the  ball, 
but  they  do  not  bend  at  the  knees. 
The  most  immediate  result  from 
such  stiff  knees  is  a lack  of  balance 
and  where  balance  is  lacking,  the 
delivery  of  the  ball  is  not  likely  to 
be  a smooth  and  rhythmic  motion.” 

Marion’s  suggested  remedy  for 
ladies  who  have  trouble  bending  the 
knees  is  to  practice  going  through 


Watching  intently  the  pins  spilling  at  the  other  end  of  the  alli 
as  they  keep  score  are  (right  to  left)  Don  Lewis,  Manny  Alves,  Ra 
Lawrence,  Eros  Scagliarini  and  John  Silva. 


Manny  Alves  takes  a last  swipe  Maybe  it’s  the  shoes  that  do 
at  the  towel  before  he  gets  ready  but  in  just  two  weeks  of  bowli 
to  send  a ball  down  the  alley.  Man-  Don  Cavicchi  has  hit  high  “te.i 
ny  bowls  for  Olympic  A.  C.  three”  both  weeks. 


Forest  Avenue  Market  has  entered  a team  this  year  comprised' 
(seated,  left  to  right)  Lou  Montali,  Herb  Parkhurst  and  Jiggs  Mori;  i 
standing,  Dom  Zorella,  Vinny  Stefani  and  Charlie  Siever. 


the  approach  and  delivery  without 
the  ball.  “Just  concentrate  on 
bending  the  knees  comfortably  in 
the  final  step  and  slide,”  adds  the 
attractive  Mrs.  Ladewig.  “After 
you’ve  smoothed  out  your  approach 
without  the  ball,  try  it  with  the  ball, 
and  you’ll  be  surprised  at  how 


Back  From  Service 


Raymond  J.  Enos  will  return  to 
his  job  in  No.  1 Mill  next  Monday, 
October  26,  after  two  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  Marine  Corps.  Ray 
came  with  the  Company  in  Novem- 
ber, 1950,  enlisted  in  September, 
1951. 

He  underwent  basic  training  at 
the  Marine  base  in  South  Carolina 
and  further  training  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 


FOUND  — 40-year-service  emblem, 
at  Pioneer  Store,  Court  St., 
Plymouth,  Mass.  Owner  may  have 
by  applying  at  Industrial  Relations 
Department. 


Busiest  fellows  on  the  alleys 
the  pin  boys.  Robert  Brown,  be 
known  to  the  bowlers 
“Browney,”  sets  ’em  up  on  oi 
ing  night.  He  is  the  son  of  Rol 
J.  Brown  of  the  Machine  Shop. 


Bowling  Season  Opens  with  28  Teams  in  Hot  Competition 
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^licago  Sales  Meeting  Touches  Off 


Harvest  T wine  Merchandising  Program 

: I ir  fc 


(ir  1954  Harvest  Twine  Mer- 
hadising  Program  got  off  to  an 
n )rtant  start  on  October  29  and 
i rhen  it  was  presented  to  our 
bI  imen  in  the  Western  District, 
ui  most  important  twine-using 


'i(e  two-day  sales  meeting  was 
elj  in  Chicago  and  was  attended 
y|  Whitfield  Painter,  District 


ager;  Bert  Ball,  Assistant  Dis- 
Manager;  and  Sales  Repre- 
p itive  Ralph  Guffey,  Bob  Vif- 
n,  Carl  Mercer,  Dave  Aigler 
D Ted  Chadwick,  all  of  the  West- 


ci  District;  Advertising  Manager 
^ . Scherflf  and  Assistant  General 
a 5 Manager  L.  F.  Southwick  of 
1;  louth. 

fiice  then,  the  plan  has  been  pre- 
“ifid  to  our  sales  representatives 
1 ur  other  sales  districts  and  to 
a^est  twine  distributors  from 
Di|t  to  coast  and  requests  from 
i.4ibutors  are  already  coming  in. 

EARLY  ORDERING 

Vth  special  emphasis  on  early 
r(  ring  for  both  Plymouth  Binder 
n Baler  Twines,  the  plan  aims  to 
i;  itain  our  share  of  baler  and 
ii  er  twine  business  in  the  com- 
u season,  particularly  against 
ii  ip  import  competition, 
iich  major  Plymouth  harvest 
V e distributor  in  the  country  has 
e 1 sent  a portfolio  outlining  the 
1;  and  suggesting  methods  of  pre- 
? ing  it  to  their  own  salesmen. 
!£h  distributor  salesman  is  ofifer- 
d a second  portfolio  containing 
a pies  of  the  various  dealer  sell- 
1)  aids.  These  include  mailing 
ii  es,  posters,  the  popular  memo 
n*<s,  radio  scripts,  suggested  let- 
!i  for  mailing  to  farmers,  order- 
ijguides  on  which  the  farmer  may 
a‘‘rve  twine,  counter  displays,  a 
ejilcomania  for  his  store  window, 
n.  advertisements  for  local  news- 
aar  use. 


PlYMOUTH 


The  attractive,  colorful  cover  of 
both  the  distributor  and  salesman 
portfolio  outlining  Plymouth’s  plans 
for  increased  and  earlier  selling  of 
harvest  twines. 


One  of  the  many  dealer  selling 
helps  is  this  counter  display  which 
is  offered  to  each  harvest  twine 
seller.  The  display  contains  a sup- 
ply of  the  memo  books  which  have 
long  been  popular  with  farmers. 


nVO  DEALER  MAILINGS 

’ne  distributor  is  urged  to  send 
1 Tiouth  his  list  of  dealers  to 
him  Plymouth  Cordage  makes 
i'  mailings.  The  first  sells  deal- 
on  the  quality  of  Plymouth 
i ler  and  Baler  Twines.  The  sec- 
1 asks  for  early  reservation  or- 

' iroughout  the  winter  the  dealer 
i be  asked  to  get  reservations 
( 1 the  farmers  in  his  locality 

I is  given  Plymouth  merchandis- 
! help  to  assist  him. 

'lis  entire  selling  plan  will  be 
itered  by  advertisements  in 

I I implement  and  feed  supply 
c“  trade  papers. 

"lis  is  a more  aggressive  selling 
(than  usual  designed  to  get  dis- 
ilitors  and  dealers  interested  not 

I in  the  early  selling  of  Plym- 

II  Binder  and  Baler  Twines,  but 
.*)  in  increased  orders  for  those 
■'  ucts. 


Stockholders’  Meeting 
Here  On  Dec.  2 

The  annual  meeting  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  stockholders  will 
be  held  here  on  Wednesday,  Dec- 
ember 2. 

A special  rail  diesel  car  has  been 
chartered  to  bring  some  of  the 
stockholders  from  Boston.  It  leaves 
Track  20  of  South  Station  at  9:45 
a.m.,  arriving  in  the  Company  yard 
at  10:40  a.m.  Guides  will  meet  the 
train  and  escort  those  stockholders 
who  wish  to  take  a plant  tour 
through  the  mills. 

They  will  reconvene  at  12  noon 
in  the  Cordage  Auditorium  for  the 
business  meeting  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  luncheon  served  in  Harris 
Hall. 

The  special  train  returns  to  Bos- 
ton at  2:30  p.m.  and  is  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  South  Station  at  3:35  p.m. 


File  New  Form  W-4 
Before  December  1 

If  you  expect  your  exemptions 
for  1954  to  be  changed  from  what 
they  have  been  this  year,  or  if 
your  own  status  will  change  next 
year  (for  example,  if  you  should 
reach  your  65th  birthday  in  1954), 
you  should  file  a new  witholding  ex- 
emption certificate  (Form  W-4)  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Employees  are  reminded  that  they 
may  claim  as  dependents  family 
members  they  are  supporting  who 
will  receive  an  income  of  $600  or 
less  in  1954. 

You  must  file  a new  W-4  :for 
1954  if: 

1.  Your  spouse,  child  or  other 
dependent  died  during  1952. 

2.  You  no  longer  support  a de- 
pendent for  whom  you  have  been 
entitled  to  an  exemption  in  1953. 

3.  You  reasonably  believe  that 
a dependent  will  receive  income  of 
$600  or  more  in  1954. 

You  may  but  are  not  required  to 
file  a new  W-4  if  your  exemptions 
for  1954  will  be  greater  than  those 
you  now  claim.  For  example,  you 
may  claim  an  extra  exemption  for 
all  of  1954  if  you  will  be  65  before 
January  2,  1955.  This  extra  exemp- 
tion may  also  be  claimed  for  a 
spouse  who  will  be  65  before  Jan- 
uary 2,  1955,  and  who  does  not 
claim  the  exemption  on  a separate 
certificate.  An  extra  exemption 
may  be  claimed  also  for  a spouse 
who  has  become  blind. 

You. do  not  have  to  claim  these 
extra  exemptions.  If  you  prefer  to 
accumulate  a larger  sum  in  your 
income  tax  account  through  week- 
y withholding  and  thus  either  gain 
a refund  for  yourself  or  permit  you 
to  pay  less  when  filing  your  income 
tax  return  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
then  you  need  not  claim  all  the  ex- 
emptions you  are  entitled  to. 

Once  filed,  a W-4  remains  in  ef- 
fect until  a new  one  is  filed.  There- 
fore, the  Company  will  continue  to 
withhold  income  taxes  for  1954  on 
the  current  basis  unless  you  file 
a new  form. 

Forms  are  available  at  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department 
where  employees  may  also  get 
help  in  filling  them  out. 

They  should  be  filed  before  De- 
cember 1,  if  possible,  and  must  be 
filed  before  January  1. 


New  Hours  At  Club 

The  Cordage  Club  has  announced 
its  new  schedule  for  the  season: 
From  Monday  through  Friday,  the 
Club  will  be  open  from  6 p.m.  to 
11  p.m. 

Saturday,  from  1:30  p.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Sunday,  from  1:30  p.m.  to  9 p.m. 
Holidays,  from  2:30  p.m.  to  11  p.m. 


Plant  To  Close 
For  Thanksgiving 

The  plant  will  not  be  in  oper- 
ation Thursday,  November  26, 
because  of  the  Thanksgiving 
Day  holiday.  Operations  will 
resume  on  Friday. 


Medical  Dept.  Open  Evenings 
To  Employees  Beginning  Jan.  1 

Home  Nursing  Care  for  Employees’  Families 
To  Be  Discontinued  First  of  Year 


The  services  of  our  nurses  and 
Medical  Department  will  be  avail- 
able to  employees  more  hours  of 
each  working  day  beginning  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Effective  January  1,  1954,  the 
Medical  Department  will  be  open 
continuously  from  7:30  a.m.  to  8:30 
p.m.  with  a nurse  on  duty  every 
day,  Monday  through  Friday  of 
each  week,  and  with  a doctor  as 
usual  each  morning  at  approxi- 
mately 9:30  to  10:30  a.m. 

This  new  arrangement  will  be 
more  in  line  with  our  two-shift 
operation  and  will  provide  better 
coverage  for  employees  while  on 
the  job. 

As  the  new  schedule  will  require 
our  nurses  to  remain  at  the  Med- 
ical Department  for  a greater  pro- 
portion of  their  time  than  has  been 
the  case,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
continue  home  nursing  for  mem- 
bers of  employees’  families.  The 
nurses’  schedules  will  overlap  from 

3V2%  Wage  Increase 
Goes  Into  Effect 

Effective  November  1,  1953,  all 
base  rates  at  Plymouth  were  in- 
creased by  31/2%. 

The  offer  of  this  increase  was 
made  by  the  Company  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  continue  to 
have  the  full  cooperation  of  both 
the  Union  and  the  employees  in  its 
program  for  installing  incentives 
and  increasing  productivity.  The 
offer  was  accepted  by  the  Union 
membership  on  Sunday,  November 
8,  1953  at  a meeting  of  Local  692, 
TWUA  (CIO)  held  at  the  Amerigo 
Vespucci  Hall  in  North  Plymouth. 
Also  agreed  to  was  a transfer  of 
30  per  hour  to  all  base  rates  from 
an  over-riding  31.68c;  per  hour. 

The  increase  is  the  result  of  a 
wage  re-opening  under  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Plymouth  Cor- 
dage Company  and  the  TWUA 
(CIO). 

The  31/2%  increase  in  base  rates 
and  the  30  per  hour  transfer  will 
result  in  pay  increases  ranging 
from  30  per  hour  to  60  per  hour. 

Representing  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  at  the  negotiations 
were:  Charles  MacKinnon,  First 
Vice  President;  Ralph  C,  Weaver, 
Assistant  Production  Manager;  Ed- 
win T,  Williams,  Superintendent; 
G.  Herbert  Repass,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent; John  W.  Searles,  In- 
dustrial Relations  Manager. 

Representing  the  Union  were: 
Theodore  Filteau,  Business  Repre- 
sentative of  the  TWUA  (CIO)  for 
the  Plymouth  area;  Lawrence 
Mossey,  Joseph  Ledo,  Alvin  Gui- 
daboni,  Joseph  Silva.  Sam  Dickson, 
William  Tassinari,  John  Pickles, 
Walter  Furtado,  Clifton  Wood  and 
Lewis  Cleveland. 


1 p.m.  to  4 p.m.  and  during  these 
hours  it  is  planned  to  see  to  it  that 
employees  absent  from  work  due 
to  injury  or  sickness  receive  nurs- 
ing or  medical  care  that  may  be 
needed.  The  nurses  will  make  home 
visits  as  required  for  this  purpose 
as  well  as  to  determine  reasons  for 
absence  from  work. 

PLANT  VISITS 

The  new  schedules  will  permit  the 
nurses  to  visit  the  various  depart- 
ments in  the  plant  more  often  and 
become  better  acquainted  with  the 
employees  and  the  type  of  work 
they  do. 

During  these  mill  visits  the  nurses 
will  check  first  aid  stations,  wom- 
en’s rest  rooms  and  smoking 
rooms,  plant  cafeterias  and  the 
canteen  equipment.  The  mill  tours 
are  intended  to  be  generally  help- 
ful to  employees’  health,  comfort 
and  well  being. 

The  Plymouth  Community  Nurse 
Association  has  been  notified  of  the 
discontinuance  of  home  nursing  for 
members  of  employees’  families  so 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  take 
over  the  home  nursing  that  the 
Cordage  nurses  have  been  giving. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OLD 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Medical 
Department  has  just  completed  50 
years  of  service  to  employees.  It 
came  into  existence  in  1903  and  is 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Safe  Again  . . . 

With  Plymouth  Nylon 

The  “Wanderer”  is  a triangle 
class  auxiliary  sloop  30  feet 
overall,  weighs  about  6000 
pounds.  It  is  owned  by  David 
Blackman,  son  of  John  F. 
Blackman,  President  of  D.  .F. 
Munroe  Company  of  Boston,  a 
Plymouth  Cordage  distributor. 

David  Blackman  is  a member 
of  the  Savin  Hill  Yacht  Club 
where  he  moors  his  craft. 

During  the  northeast  storm 
which  ripped  up  the  coast  on 
Friday  night,  November  6, 
many  of  the  boats  at  Savin  Hill 
broke  away  from  their  moor- 
ings and  cracked  up  on  the 
sho  e.  Dave’s  boat  held  fast. 
It  was  moored  with  3 4-inch 
diameter  Plymouth  Nylon 
Mooring  Line  which  he  has 
had  in  use  now  for  three  years. 

Dave  is  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  a Plymouth  Nylon 
Mooring  Line  is  the  safest 
mooring.  You  see,  it’s  the  sec- 
ond time  in  his  young  boating 
experience  where  he  feels  his 
boat  has  been  saved  by  the  use 
of  our  Nylon  for  moorings. 
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Alfred  Darsch 
Dies  Suddenly 


Matt  Fohrder 
Dies  at  75 


The  many  friends  and  co-workers 
of  Alfred  L.  Darsch.  maintenance 
mechanic,  were  shocked  and  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  his  sudden  death 
on  the  evening  of  October  27  at  his 
home.  A1  had  been  on  the  job  here 
in  the  Machine  Shop  during  the  day 
and  death  came  unexpectedly  as  he 
sat  in  his  living  room. 

Born  in  Plymouth  in  1897,  A1  at- 
tended Plymouth  schools.  He  came 
to  work  here  in  April.  1915,  and  was 
employed  in  No.  2 Mill,  the  Rope 
Room  and  No.  3 Mill  before  he  en- 
tered the  Maintenance  Department 
in  1945.  He  worked  in  the  Paint 
Shop  to  1950  when  he  entered  the 
Machine  Shop  as  a maintenance 
mechanic. 

A1  was  a member  of  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  Club,  the  Old  Colony  Mu- 
tual Relief  Association  and  the  Sea- 
side Club. 

He  has  three  brothers  working 
here:  Charles,  overseer  in  No.  1 
Mill;  Joseph,  foreman  in  Commer- 
cial Twine;  and  Andrew,  head  of 
the  Tag  Room.  Another  brother, 
John  Darsch,  late  foreman  in  No.  3 
Mill,  died  last  December. 

He  also  leaves  his  wife.  Clara  C. 
(Herget)  Darsch;  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Darsch;  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Harry  (Helen)  Tangley;  one 
son,  Henry  J.;  two  grandchildren, 
two  sisters  and  another  brother. 

Sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  family  in  their  loss. 


Card  of  Thanks 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  kind  words  of  sympathy,  the 
floral  tributes,  and  the  cards  re- 
ceived from  our  many  friends  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  our  recent  sorrow 
in  the  loss  of  a member  of  our  fam- 
ily. May  we  express  this  gratitude 
with  our  many  thanks. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  LATE 
MARY  C.  SOUZA 


Mathias  Fohrder,  Jr.,  former 
foreman  in  No.  3 Mill,  died  last 
Tuesday  night,  November  17,  after 
a short  illness.  He  was  75  years  of 
age. 

Matt  came  to  work  here  in  1901 
and  worked  in  No.  2 and  3 Mills 
practically  always  in  spinning.  At 
the  time  the  Welland  plant  was 
opened  he  spent  some  time  there 
in  getting  the  spinning  department 
organized.  Matt  was  retired  in 
August,  1949,  after  completing 
nearly  48  years  of  service. 

He  has  a son.  Bill,  employed  in 
the  Cut  Stock  department,  and  an- 
other son  Lawrence  J.  of  Lynn. 

He  is  also  survived  by  his  widow 
and  two  grandchildren. 

Matt  was  a member  of  the  Al- 
sace Lorraine  and  Bavarian  Clubs 
and  the  Catholic  Order  of  For- 
esters. 


Robert  Fox 

Robert  Fox,  former  plant  guard, 
died  at  his  home,  281  Court  Street, 
on  November  14  after  a long  ill- 
ness. He  was  81  years  old. 

Born  on  April  20.  1872.  he  came 
to  work  here  in  April.  1917,  in  No. 
3 Mill  and  became  a watchman  in 
March,  1923.  He  was  retired  on  re- 
tirement wage  basis  in  August, 
1944. 

Mr.  Fox  is  survived  by  a brother, 
Alfred  Fox.  formerly  employed  in 
the  Manufacturing  Order  Depart- 
ment, and  another  brother,  Harry 
of  Nova  Scotia;  four  daughters, 
Mrs.  Albert  Leonard!  and  Mrs.  Eli- 
zabeth Sloan  of  Plymouth;  Mrs. 
Annie  Therian  of  Lynn  and  Mrs. 
Jean  Wells  of  Whitman;  six  grand- 
children and  two  great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Civilization  has  come  to  a pret- 
ty pass  when  people  spend  money 
they  don’t  have  to  buy  things  they 
don’t  need  to  impress  people  they 
don’t  like. 
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Lewis  R.  Lawday 
Becomes  Pensioner 

Lewis  R.  Lawday,  who  terminat- 
ed his  employment  here  in  January 
1951,  because  of  ill  health,  became 
a Company  pensioner  on  No- 
vember 1. 

Mr.  Lawday  becomes  the  first 
Cordage  employee  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  vested  rights  clause  in 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Retirement 
Plan.  This  clause  permits  any 
member  of  the  Plan  who  has  com- 
pleted fifteen  years  of  continuous 
service  and  has  reached  his  55th 
birthday  and  whose  service  is  ter- 
minated prior  to  his  normal  retire- 
ment date,  to  receive  a retirement 
income  if  he  elects  to  do  so  within 
90  days  after  he  is  terminated. 

In  this  case,  the  retirement  in- 
come is  figured  on  service  up  to 
the  time  of  early  retirement,  with 
payments  beginning  at  normal  re- 
tirement date. 

Or,  if  a member  prefers,  he  may 
choose  at  any  time  between  early 
retirement  and  normal  retirement 
date  to  receive  a reduced  retire- 
ment income  beginning  on  the  first 
of  any  month  he  specifies.  This  re- 
duced income  is  the  actuarial 
equivalent  of  the  retirement  in- 
come he  would  have  received  had 
it  begun  on  his  normal  retirement 
date. 

Mr.  Lawday  worked  here  contin- 
uously from  1926  to  1951.  His  last 
position  was  in  the  Superintendent’s 
Office. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 


The  following  employees  received  service  emblems 
during  the  month  of  October,  1953: 


JOHN  NUTTERVILLE 

Standards  Department 
30  Years 


ALFRED  PIMENTAL 

No.  2 Mill 
30  Years 


i 


WILLIAM  SIETSEMA 


ERNEST  KRUEGER 


Chicago  Warehouse 
25  Years 


Paint  Shop 
25  Years 


Medical  Dept. 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
recognized  as  one  of  the  first  in- 
dustrial nursing  systems  in  the 
country. 

In  the  ensuing  half  century,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  injuries  and 
illnesses  have  been  given  medical 
attention.  Physical  examinations, 
minor  surgery,  medical  treatments 
and  all  other  services  related  to  the 
promotion  of  health  have  always 
been  provided  free  of  charge  to  all 
employees.  Tlie  new,  longer  hours 
will  allow  for  expansion  of  these 
activities. 

The  physician  in  charge  is  Will- 
iam E.  Curtin,  M.D.  He  is  at  the 
Medical  Department  every  morn- 
ing and  is  available  at  other  times 
when  emergencies  occur.  The 
Nurses  are  Mrs.  Agnes  Davis,  R.N., 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Ziegengeist,  R.N. 
They  assist  Dr.  Curtin  with  physi- 
cal examinations,  the  preparation 
of  surgical  and  medical  supplies 
and  equipment,  dress  wounds,  ad- 
minister medicines,  keep  records, 
instruct  patients  and  perform  many 
other  helpful  duties  to  employees. 

Activities  of  the  department  are 
wide  in  scope.  In  the  fiscal  year 
recently  ended  there  were  3,496 
treatments  at  the  department  and 
3,284  administered  at  home,  a total 
of  6,780.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees treated  was  1,579  and  non- 
employees, 184. 

Whether  it’s  a headache  or  a sore 
throat,  a cut  or  a serious  accident, 
our  Medical  Department  is  al- 
ways ready  and  at  your  service. 


Mariano  J.  Furtado 

Mariano  J.  Furtado,  aged  72 
years,  an  employee  here  for  36 
years,  died  on  November  4 at  his 
home,  20  Peck  Avenue. 

Born  in  1881,  Mr.  Furtado  came 
to  work  here  in  1911  in  No.  2 Mill. 
He  was  later  transferred  to  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  but  most  of  his 
period  of  employment  here  was 
spent  in  No.  2 Mill.  He  was  re- 
tired in  1947. 

He  is  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Mary  Santos,  whose  husband, 
Adeline,  died  recently;  and  Mrs. 
James  (Annie)  Kaiser;  two  sons, 
John  J.  and  Alfred  J. 


GRACE  D.  EDGAR 

Sales  Department 
40  Years 

LAWRENCE  KUHN 

Rope  Room 
30  Years 

WILLIS  B.  MITCHELL 

Machine  Shop 
30  Years 


Foreign  Postal 
Rates  Increased 

The  surface  rate  of  postage  to 
foreign  countries  has  been  increased 
as  follows,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  local  postoffice: 

Letters  to  all  foreign  countries, 
except  Canada  and  Mexico — New 
rate,  8c  per  first  ounce;  4(;  for  each 
additional  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  old  rate  was  50  and  3^  res- 
pectively. 

Cordage  employees  planning  to 
send  Christmas  cards  to  relatives 
and  friends  in  foreign  countries  are 


WILLIAM  MASI 

Paint  Shop 
25  Yeais 

ELEANOR  VACCHI 

Harris  Hall 
(0  Years 


urged  to  make  note  of  the  rates. 

These  new  rates  do  not  affect . 
ternational  air  mail  rates  wk 
remain  at  15p  per  Vz  ounce  to  I 
rope  and  North  Africa;  25(1  per 
ounce  to  the  Far  East  and  As 
and  10c  per  Vz  ounce  to  South  Am 
ica. 


THE  CUSTOMER  is  not  son 
one  to  argue  with  or  match  u 
against  — nobody  ever  won 
argument  with  a customer  e\ 
though  they  may  have  thout 
they  did. 


RODEO  TIME — When  it’s  Rodeo  time  in  Boston,  Plymouth  Cord: 
generally  has  visitors  from  that  colorful  show.  Two  groups  were  h 
during  the  week  of  November  1,  were  shown  through  the  plant  by  1 
Martin,  and  concluded  their  visit  here  by  buying  some  of  the  fam 
Plymouth  Lariat  Ropes.  (Left  to  right)  Dan  Taylor,  calf  roper;  Ca 
Darnell,  steer  wrestler;  Bob  Martin,  order  chaser;  Leo  Brannan,  i j 
roper;  and  Harry  Tompkins,  bull  rider  and  World’s  Champ  for  II  ( 


JAMES  TRACY 

St  Louis  Warehouse 
5 Years 


Nvember,  1953 
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^J^^moiith  Glass  Rope  Finds  New 


Vets  Can  Get 


For  Polishing  Marble 


H:-  • 

IH 

1 

mt  ^ 
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new  use  for  Plymouth  Fiberglas  Rope  has  been  found  in  making 
:)  buffer  heads  for  polishing  marble.  The  rope  is  cut  into  short 
ihs  and  packed  upright  into  a disk.  Melted  shellac  is  poured  over 
le|ottom  so  that  each  fiber  is  caught.  Then  webbing  and  banding  are 
ut [round  the  circumference  and  the  head  fastened  to  a steel  plate. 


L 


Hjw  our  Research  Department 
asi helped  the  Vermont  Marble 
brbany  of  Proctor,  Vermont, 
|o)|  out  a problem  in  the  polishing 
f iarble  is  related  here  as  an  ex- 
pite  of  the  cooperative  work 
ntly  done  for  customers  in 
erection  with  special  inquiries. 
Eck  in  1949,  the  research  direc- 
jrof  the  Vermont  Marble  Com- 
ai|  came  to  Plymouth  to  dis- 
usi  his  problem  with  R.  E.  Mis- 
el|,  Director  of  Research  here, 
hrily,  the  problem  was  to  find  a 
ui  ble  material  which  could  be 
sc  in  the  final  polishing  of  mar- 
lejn  their  buffers  they  had  tried 
lo.i  manila  hawsers,  an  Esparto 
ra^  braided  rope  obtained  from 
^ifce,  and  felt.  None  was  satis- 
lc>ry  i.T  obtaining  the  results  de- 
ir(,. 

fCr  Research  Department  sug- 
ts^d  ropes  made  from  various 
Ih*-  fibres — coir,  manila,  sisal  and 
►1(1.  One  by  one  the  Vermont 
iaile  Company  tried  them  and 
ud  them  unsuitable  for  various 
ic3ns.  Coir  and  sisal  rope  gave 
leiest  results,  but  these  were  still 
frfrom  satisfactory.  Nylon  rope 
laed  down  into  a solid  mass  and 
ra  unsatisfactory  for  that  reason 
b hpally. 

HEADS  GET  HOT 

le  problem  was  to  find  a suit- 
bl  material  which  would  not 
ertch  the  surface,  which  would 
!v  a uniform  polish,  which  would 
ploe  affected  by  the  heat  devel- 
during  the  polishing  operation 
rapidly  spinning  buffers  some- 
s reach  a temperature  of 
, and  which  would  be  satis- 
cjiry  for  certain  types  of  marble 
£ are  hard  to  polish, 
ur  Laboratory  suggested  they 


try  glass  rope. 

It  had  been  noticed  in  the  Lab 
that  glass  rope  polishes  the  bars  on 
the  abrasion  machine  to  an  almost 
mirror-like  finish.  And  glass  is 
highly  heat  resistant.  The  glass 
rope  was  tried  by  Vermont  Marble 
and  over  a period  of  several 
months  trial,  was  found  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  According  to  the  Ver- 
mont firm,  “a  buffing  head  made  of 
glass  fibre  rope  not  only  operates 
at  a cooler  temperature  than  fibre 
heads  or  felt  buffers,  but  that  a 
superior  polish  is  available  in  less 
time  ...  on  some  of  our  varieties 
of  marble,  where  previously  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a shine, 
the  glass  head  is  used  all  of  the 
time  now  with  great  success.” 

The  theory  behind  polishing  mar- 
ble, according  to  the  Vermont 
company,  is  simply  to  wear  off  the 
high  spots,  or  roughness,  of  the 
marble  as  it  comes  from  the  saw 
until  a perfectly  fiat  finish  results 
with  no  peaks  or  valleys.  This  fin- 
ish is  called  a hone  finish. 

“Then  when  we  have  this  well 
bottomed  surface,”  explained  John 
Curtis,  Research  Director  for  Ver- 
mont Marble,  “the  polish  can  be 
brought  up  with  buffing  compound 
and  buffer  head  . . . There  are, 
however,  certain  types  of  marble 
that  because  they  contain  certain 
minerals  are  hard  to  polish.  It  was 
in  this  respect  that  we  searched 
for  a better  type  of  fibre  and  found 
a superior  one  in  your  glass  rope. 

“We  cut  the  rope  into  segments 
when  it  reaches  us  and  pack  them 
upright  into  a disk.  We  then  invert 
the  disk  and  melt  shellac  over  the 
bottom  so  that  each  and  every 
fibre  is  caught.  Then  webbing  and 


This  photograph  shows  one  of  the  glass  rope  buffer  heads  in  use 
Dshing  a slab  of  marble.  Use  of  glass  rope  in  the  head  has  been  found 
I ive  a higher  polish  in  less  time  and  with  less  polishing  powder. 


Loan  Increase 
For  Home  Kejiairs 

Now  is  the  season  for  home  re- 
pairs and  improvements,  and  the 
veteran  whose  home  is  financed  by 
a GI  loan  can  increase  his  loan  to 
pay  for  such  work,  according  to 
Manager  William  J.  Blake  of  the 
Veterans  Administration’s  Boston 
Regional  Office. 

Blake  advised  Massachusetts  vet- 
erans that  supplemental  GI  loans 
may  be  approved  for  substantial 
home  alterations  or  improvements 
— a new  roof  or  a new  heating  sys- 
tem, for  example. 

The  additional  loan  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  original  lender, 
Blake  said.  When  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  more  than 
$1,000,  VA  says  that  a new  apprais- 
al must  be  made  of  the  property 
to  make  sure  that  the  value  of  the 
work  planned  increases  the  value 
of  the  house.  Where  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  less  than  $1,000, 
no  appraisal  is  necessary. 

Repayment  of  the  added  loan  is 
a matter  for  agreement  between 
the  lender  and  the  veteran,  and 
may  be  handled  in  a variety  of 
ways. 

The  supplemental  loan  may  even 
be  a separate  mortgage,  with  its 
own  schedule  of  monthly  pay- 
ments. 

VA  also  will  approve  cancellation 
of  the  original  mortgage,  with  a 
new  note  being  written  combining 
the  balance  due  on  the  original 
mortgage  and  the  amount  of  the 
supplemental  loan.  This  new  note 
may  be  written  to  extend  the  re- 
payment period  of  the  original 
mortgage,  in  which  case  the 
monthly  payments  probably  would 
be  about  the  same;  or,  the  size  of 
the  monthly  payments  may  be  in- 
creased to  amortize  the  entire 
mortgage  within  the  original  time 
limit. 

Blake  said  that,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  lender,  a supplement- 
al GI  loan  may  be  arranged  at  any 
time  during  the  repayment  period 
of  the  original  mortgage. 


—QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS— 

Q — I understand  I must  have  my 
original  discharge  paper  to  apply 
for  a GI  loan.  I lost  mine.  What 
can  I do? 

A — You  can  apply  for  a certiffi- 
cate  in  lieu  of  the  discharge  paper, 
from  the  branch  of  service  from 
which  you  were  aiscnarged. 


bonding  are  put  around  the  cir- 
cumference replacing  the  steel 
frame  used  during  assembly  . . . 
we  fuse  the  head  onto  a plywood 
disk  with  shellac. 

“This  glass  fibre  head  is  more 
expensive  than  the  others  and 
hence  we  confine  its  use  to  certain 
kinds  of  marble.  A comparison  of 
one  of  these  types  of  marble  done 
with  the  glass  rope  head  and  one 
done  with  the  other  shows  a much 
higher  degree  of  polish  using  the 
former.  The  time  taken  to  polish 
is  about  the  same  or  a little  less 
and  much  less  polishing  powder  is 
used.” 

The  help  we  have  given  Vermont 
Marble  Company  has  resulted  in  a 
small  but  steady  flow  of  orders 
for  glass  rope.  But  more  impor- 
tant, it  is  an  example  of  the  type 
of  technical  service  which  Plym- 
outh Cordage  offers,  service  which 
over  the  years  has  paid  off  in 
better  customer  relations  and  in- 
creased business. 


Have  You  Helped  Yourself 
To  Good  Reading  Lately? 


Several  new  publications  have 
been  put  into  the  reading  racks  in 
recent  weeks  giving  employees 
good,  interesting  and  timely  read- 
ing. 

In  case  you've  missed  some  of 
these  publications,  you  may  still  be 
able  to  catch  up  with  them  by  in- 
quiring at  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department. 

Here  is  a check  list  of  recent 
pieces: 

MONEY  SAVING  IDEAS 

Tips  on  filing  your  income  tax 
returns,  household  hints,  how  to 
shop  for  food  wisely,  make-it-your- 
self  instructions  — all  these  and 
many  other  tidbits  of  information 
are  contained  in  this  24-page  book- 
let. Lots  of  ideas  gathered  here 
and  there  to  save  you  precious  $$$. 

PEACE  AND  PROSPERITY 

A speech  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  M.  Humphrey  al- 
lays fears  of  those  who  believe 
peace  brings  depressions.  .Ameri- 
ca grew  great  in  peace,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey points  out.  It  was  wars  that 
brought  debt,  high  taxes  and  infla- 
tion. In  peacetime  people  spend 
their  own  money  for  their  own  ac- 
count and  in  their  own  way  — and 
better  than  the  Government  can 
spend  it  for  them. 

ARE  YOU  SUMMER-WISE? 

Preventing  a sunburn  may  not  be 
your  chief  problem  right  now  but 
there  are  lots  of  other  helpful  hints 
in  this  booklet,  such  as  the  truth 
about  sunglasses,  the  lowdown  on 
poison  ivy,  how  to  keep  from 
drowning  and  how  to  apply  the 
Nielsen  method  of  artificial  res- 
piration. 

THREE  RABBITS  OUT  OF  A HAT 

Company  managements  are  no 
magicians  but  they’ve  got  to  pull 
three  rabbits  out  of  the  hat  to  keep 
in  business.  They’ve  got  to  pull  one 
out  in  the  form  of  regular  dividends 
for  the  stockholder,  or  he’ll  pull  out 
and  take  his  investments  with  him. 
Then  there’s  Bunny  Number  2 
called  Labor  demanding  raises. 
The  third  rabbit  waiting  to  be 
yanked  out  of  the  hat  is  the  Con- 
sumer, or  Market,  calling  for  Dig- 
ger bargains,  that  is,  better  and 
cheaper  goods.  It  takes  good  man- 
agement to  handle  all  three  rab- 
bits. 

101  HOME  CLEANING  HINTS 

Dirt  chasing  need  not  be  too 
bothersome  if  you  know  the  right 
way  to  go  about  it.  Here’s  handy, 
alphabetical  reference  book  on  the 
cleaning  problem  from  A (for  anti- 
macassars, chairback,  to  you)  to  Z 
(zoos,  household). 


WHAT’S  THE  BEST  KIND  OF 
LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  ME? 

Life  insurance  isn’t  complicated 
in  this  little  booklet.  In  clear, 
easy-to-understand  language,  it  ex- 
ifiains  the  various  types  of  insur- 
ance, term,  retirement  income, 
limited  payment,  family  income, 
straight  life,  endowment,  etc.,  the 
advantages  of  each.  It  also  an- 
swers many  questions  on  life  in- 
surance that  bother  many  people. 

SAVE  WHEN  YOU  SHOP 

You  can  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  your  dollar  by  wise  shop- 
ping. Here’s  factual  information 
that  should  leave  more  money  in 
your  pocket. 

TAX  ROAD— OR  TOLL  ROAD 

Whether  we  pay  for  them  with 
tolls  or  taxes,  America  must  build 
itself  thousands  of  miles  of  new 
roads  for  its  53,000,000  motor  ve- 
hicles. Our  auto  population  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  but 
roads  have  not  kept  pace.  Look’s 
automotive  editor  tells  some  of  the 
problems  our  horse  - and  - buggy 
streets  present. 

LET  FREEDOM  RING 

Our  Constitution  grants  us  many 
freedoms  and  liberties.  But  Ameri- 
ca did  not  come  by  these  easily. 
They  were  fought  for  and  died  for 
and  should  be  preserved  at  all 
costs.  This  booklet  tells  what  you 
can  and  should  do  to  keep  America 
free. 

THE  FAMILY  HANDYMAN 

A do-it-yourself  magazine  chock- 
full  of  instructions  on  making  and 
and  repairing  things  for  yourself. 
It’s  sub-titled  “How  to  keep  your 
wife  in  the  kitchen — and  happy!” 
If  your  better  half  isn’t  happy  in 
her  kitchen,  you’d  better  consult 
“The  Family  Handyman.” 

Rope  Walk  Court 
House  Sold 

The  Company’s  recent  posting 
offering  employees  the  last  remain- 
ing house  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany on  Rope  Walk  Court  has  again 
resulted  in  sale  of  the  property. 

On  October  28th.  title  to  the  eight- 
family  house  at  6 Rope  Walk  Court 
was  passed  to  Arthur  Mello,  main- 
tenance mechanic,  who  plans  ex- 
tensive repairs  and  alterations. 


Joins  Plan 

Robert  T.  Olsen  of  the  Research 
Department  is  the  newest  enrollee 
in  the  Company’s  Retirement  Plan. 
Bob’s  membership  is  effective  as 
of  December  1. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  FORTUNES  RISE 
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To  get  your  key  number  count  the  letters  in  your  first 
name.  Subtract  4,  if  the  number  is  6 or  more.  If  the  number 
is  less  than  6 letters,  add  3.  The  letters  under  your  key 
number  will  spell  out  the  solution  to  your  money  problems. 
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TUGBOATS  RACE  AGAIN— Plymouth  Cordage  Company  again  donated  a plaque  in  the  annual  Port  of  New 
York  Tugboat  race  held  on  September  12  in  New  York  Harbor.  The  plaque  was  given  to  second  place  tug 
in  Class  B and  was  won  by  the  tug  C.  Stewart  Lee,  owned  by  the  Curtis  Bay  Towing  Company  of  Balti- 
more. It  was  accepted  by  Arthur  Donaldson,  General  Sales  Manager  for  Curtis  Bay.  (Right)  The  awards 
were  made  on  September  18  in  the  offices  of  the  New  York  Tow  Boat  Exchange.  Representatives  of  win- 
ning companies  were;  (seated,  left  to  right)  William  J.  McCormack,  Jr.,  President,  Morania  Oil  Tankers: 
Commander  Robert  F.  Menge,  U.  S.  Navy;  Edwin  Walters,  Terminal  Manager,  Reading  Company;  Cap- 
tain E.  W.  Fiske,  Jr.,  Manager  of  Marine  Operations,  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Company.  (Standing)  John  J. 
Metzner,  Vice  President,  Moran  Towing  & Transportation  Company;  A.  Zugalla,  Assistant  Marine  Super- 
intendent, New  York,  New  Haven  & Hartford  Railroad;  Robert  C.  Nielsen,  Dauntless  Towing  Line;  Joseph 
F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  Tice  Towing  Line;  Arthur  H.  Donaldson,  Sales  Manager,  Curtis  Bay  Tow- 
ing Company:  W.  C.  Buttron,  Superintendent  of  Construction  & Repairs,  New  York  Centrai  System;  B. 
Turecamo,  Sr.,  President,  B.  Turecamo  Towing  Company;  Captain  William  A.  Smith,  Superintendent, 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey;  William  E.  Cleary,  General  Manager,  N.  Y.  Tow  Boat  Exchange,  Inc. 


Local  692  Nominates 
New’  Officers 


Local  692,  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America,  held  nomination  of  new 
officers  and  stewards  at  its  meet- 
ing held  Sunday,  November  8,  in 
Amerigo  Vespucci  Hall.  The  fol- 
lowing were  nominated: 

President  (one  to  be  elected): 
Lawrence  Mossey,  Antone  Ferrei- 
ra, Frank  Cavacco  and  .John 
Pickles;  vice  president  (one  to  be 
elected):  Samuel  Dickson,  James 
Costa,  Joseph  Furtado  and  Joseph 
Ledo;  recording  secretary  (one  to 
be  elected):  Alvin  Guidaboni  and 
Peter  Romano;  sergeant-at-arms 
(one  to  be  elected):  Clyfton  Wood 
and  Alfred  Costa. 

Executive  Board  (five  to  be  elec- 
ted): George  Griffin,  Lawrence 
Kuhn,  Joseph  Ledo,  Demus  Ledo, 
James  Costa,  Essio  Besegai,  Mil- 
lard Davidson,  Samuel  Dickson, 
Walter  Furtado  and  Joseph  Gavoni; 
chief  steward  (one  to  be  elected): 
Lawrence  Mossey,  John  Pickles, 
\ntone  Ferreira  and  Frank  Cavac- 
co. 

STEWARDS 

No.  1 Mill  Preparation  (two  to 
be  elected) : Peter  Romano  and  Es- 
sio Besegai:  No.  1 Mill  Spinning 
(two  to  be  elected):  Arthur  Case, 
Albert  Rupi'echt  and  Manuel  Cara- 
mello;  Rope  Room,  Thread  Ropes 
(one  to  be  elected):  William  Pim- 
ental:  Rope  Room,  Large  Ropes 
(one  to  be  elected):  Eugene  Ledo. 

No.  2 Mill  Baler  Twine  Spinning 
(one  to  be  elected):  Walter  Furta- 
do: No.  2 Mill  Preparation  (two  to 
be  elected):  Joseph  Furtado, 
James  Santos  and  Fred  Caramello; 
No.  2 Mill  Balling  (two  to  be  elec- 
ted): Millard  Davidson  and  Antone 
Ferreira:  No.  3 Mill  Preparation 
(one  to  be  elected):  Samuel  Dick- 
son. 


Points  Set  For 
Driving  Violations 


The  “point  prices”  of  driving  vi- 
olations in  Massachusetts  have 
been  set  but  what  these  demerits 
will  cost  you  in  insurance  premiums 
will  not  be  known  for  two  years. 

The  law  requires  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance  be  notified 
of  all  point  assessments  against 
each  driver.  These  penalties  will 
be  used  in  determining  your  com- 
pulsory insurance  premium  in  1956. 

Point  penalties  range  from  1 to 
12  points,  depending  on  the  serious- 
ness of  the  violation.  The  Registry 
of  Motor  Vehicles  states  that  the 
accumulation  of  twelve  points  in  a 
four-year  period  will  result  in  loss 
of  driving  rights.  But  even  the  ac- 
cumulation of  four  points  will  mean 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  Registry 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  and  possible  li- 
cense suspension. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Point 
System  is  the  promotion  of  highway 
safety.  It  is  a plan  to  reach  the 


Tar  House,  Reclaiming  and  Har- 
ris Hall:  Open  for  Chief  Steward; 
No.  1 Mill  Commercial  Twine  (one 
to  be  elected):  William  Tassinari 
and  Joseph  Gavoni;  Shipping  De- 
partment (one  to  be  elected):  Jo- 
seph Bratti  and  Amedio  Manfredi; 
Receiving  Department  (one  to  be 
elected):  John  Taddia;  No.  1 Mill 
Machine  Shop  (one  to  be  elected): 
Lewis  Cleveland. 

Steam  and  Power  (one  to  be  elec- 
ted): George  Griffin;  Paint  and 
Carpenter  Shops  (one  to  be  elect- 
ed): Ralph  Given;  No.  2 and  No.  3 
Machine  Shops  (one  to  be  elected): 
Fred  Botieri:  Grounds  Department 
(one  to  be  elected):  Joseph  Ra- 
poza:  Paper  Twisting  Department 
lone  to  be  elected):  John  Medeir- 
os. 


erring  driver  and  get  his  coopera- 
tion before  it  becomes  necessary 
to  suspend  his  license  or  right  to 
operate  on  the  highways. 

The  point  schedule  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1954,  covers  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing violations: 


12  POINTS  EACH  FOR: 

At  fault  in  a fatal  accident. 

Operating  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquor. 

Permitting  an  intoxicated  person 
to  operate. 

Using  a motor  vehicle  in  the 
commission  of  a felony. 

8 POINTS  EACH  FOR: 

Failure  to  stop  after  knowingly 
causing  bodily  injury. 

Operating  recklessly  so  as  to  en- 
danger. 

Operating  uninsured  or  unregist- 
ered motor  vehicle. 

Wilful  racing  or  operating  on  a 
bet  or  wager. 

6 POINTS  EACH  FOR: 

At  fault  in  accident  causing  seri- 
ous bodily  injury. 

4 POINTS  EACH  FOR; 

Allowing  improper  person  to 
operate  motor  vehicle. 

Exceeding  established  speed 
limit. 

Failure  to  stop  for  blind  person. 

Larceny  of  a motor  vehicle. 

Lending  license. 

Operating  motor  vehicle  after 
suspension  or  revocation  of  regis- 
tration or  license. 

Removing  or  defacing  engine  or 
serial  numbers. 

Using  a motor  vehicle  in  the  com- 
mission of  a larceny. 

Using  motor  vehicle  without  au- 
thority. 

3 POINTS  EACH  FOR: 

At  fault  in  accident  causing  min- 
or bodily  injury. 

Failure  to  stop  for  school  bus. 

Operating  in  violation  of  restrict- 
ions on  license. 


Points  To  Be  Dropped  After  First 


Round  of  Bowling,  Committee  Deci(  j 


At  a meeting  of  the  Cordage 
Bowling  Committee,  it  was  voted 
that  points  accumulated  during  the 
first  round  of  bowling  would  be 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  round 
when  teams  are  placed  in  two 
classifications.  Teams  and  individ- 
ual high  scores  and  averages  will 
be  kept  and  counted  until  the  end 
of  the  season,  however. 

Other  matters  discussed  at  the 
meeting  was  the  type  of  entertain- 
ment to  be  held  to  climax  the  sea- 
son’s bowling,  and  consideration  of 
the  five-box-at-a-time  system  of 
bowling.  It  was  decided  to  put  both 
of  these  to  a vote. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting, 
which  was  held  on  Sunday  morning, 
November  1,  were:  Steward  Vin- 
cent Stefani,  Club  President  Lewis 
Cleveland,  John  Scalabroni,  Dick 
Schneider,  Tony  Carvalho,  Natalie 
Carter,  Eleanor  White,  Dorothy 
Govoni  and  Laura  Lamborghini. 

Bowlers  voted  last  week  to  con- 
tinue the  two-box-at-a-time  system 
of  bowling. 

Several  upsets  occurred  last 
week  as  teams  in  top  standing  top- 
pled, conceding  their  lofty  positions 
to  new  winners. 

Complete  team  standings  for  the 
week  ending  November  21,  are  as 
follows : 

MEN’S  TEAMS 


Operating  without  inspection 
sticker. 

2 POINTS  EACH  FOR: 

At  fault  in  accident  resulting  in 
property  damage  in  excess  of  $100. 

Attempted  larceny  of  motor  ve- 
hicle. 

Failure  to  file  report  of  accident. 

Failure  to  heed  stop  sign. 

Failure  to  signal  change  of  move- 
ment. 

Failure  to  slow  down  for  pedes- 
trian. 

Failure  to  stop  after  knowingly 
causing  property  damage  accident. 

Failure  to  stop  for  red  light. 

Improper  passing. 

Operating  with  improper  brakes. 

Speed  too  fast  for  conditions. 

Uttering  false  statement  on  ap- 
plication or  to  an  officer. 

Violating  law  of  the  road  or  es- 
tablished rules  and  regulations. 

1 POINT  EACH  FOR: 

All  other  violations,  except  park- 
ing violations,  but  including  operat- 
ing motor  vehicle  with  improper 
equipment  other  than  brakes. 


High  String 

Manny  Alves  

Don  Cavicchi  

High  Three  String  Total 

Vinny  Stefani  

High  Team  Single 

Dexter  Shoe  

High  Team  Three 

Dexter  Shoe  

LADIES’  TEAMS 
Team  Won 

Besse’s  27 

Marois’  Market  26 

Buttner’s  26 

Pin  Topplers  22 

Bernard’s  22 

Wrightington’s  Gas  17 

Clyde’s  15 

Dairy  Maid  12 

Manhattan  Grocery  12 

Lucky  Strikes  10 

Cape  Insurance  9 

Mayflower  TV  7 

S.S.  Hobby  Shop 7 

C.LO.-692  6 

Trailers  6 

Shwom  Bros.  3 

High  Single  String 

Tillie  Emond  

High  Three  String  Total 

Tillie  Emond  

High  Team  Single 

Buttner’s  

High  Team  Three 
Marois’  Market 


Team 

Won  Lost 

Johnny  Shoe  Repair  . . 

. ...  25 

3 

Gould’s  Market  

....  21 

7 

Forrest  Ave.  Mkt 

. ...  19 

9 

Dexter’s  

. ...  17 

T 

Holmes’  Grocery  

. ...  17 

11 

Mayflower  TV  

. ...  16 

8 

Olympics  

. ...  11 

17 

Bob’s  Pet  Shop  

. ...  10 

14 

Brenner-Tassinari  . . . 

....  9 

19 

Perry’s  Market  

....  8 

20 

Happy  Valley  

. . . . 6 

22 

Sherman’s  

....  1 

23 

HIGH  FINANCE— After  you  rt. 
you  pay.  Captain  Joan  Ecke  ej 
of  Lucky  Strikes  has  green  i:! 
coming  from  all  sides  from  (s  -ti 
ing)  Joan  Zanello,  Mary  Ronc  iD 
and  Laurien  Enos;  Connie  Vei  di 
and  Jane  Snyder  (seated) 


Harris  Hall  to  Make 
Thanksgiving  Pies 

Many  employees  are  having  !i 
Thanksgiving  Day  pies  mac  >' 
Harris  Hall  again  this  year.  0 m 
were  accepted  up  to  noon  1 1''. 
Pies  will  be  ready  to  be  pickt  u| 
at  Harris  Hall  after  2 p.m.  We  » 
day,  November  25. 

Pies  come  in  two  sizes.  A !d 
ium  size  pie,  which  costs  65  ( U 
will  come  complete  with  alum  m 
foil  plate  which  does  not  ha  4 
be  returned.  The  new  type  i# 
makes  it  possible  to  reheat  tl  oh 
without  transferring  it  to  an  )a 
tin  and  is  even  good  for  reusi 

The  large  size  pie  will  se  fd 
90  cents  and  comes  in  a ] )d 
plate. 

The  popular  favorites,  : 
mince  and  squash,  are  often 


Cordage  Bowlers 
Vote  Outing 


A large  majority  of  bow 's 
in  the  Cordage  Alley  tou  )■ 
ments  preferred  an  outinj » 
culminate  the  season’s  bow:  ?■ 
according  to  a vote  taken  o- 
cently. 

A total  of  160  preferred  if 
outing  to  13  who  voted  fc  3 
banquet. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


5h  Annual  Credit 


Who’s  This? 


filon  Meeting  Nov.  27 

T enty-five  years  of  serving  em- 
oyes  who  are  Credit  Union 
elbers  will  be  noted  on  Friday, 
oiimber  27,  when  the  25th  an- 
la  meeting  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
56  Credit  Union  is  held  in  the 
:aji  Auditorium.  It  will  begin  at 
p.m. 

iJitters  of  vital  importance  will 
; bted  on  at  this  meeting  to  in- 
irl  proper  function  of  the  organ- 
a^jn  during  the  coming  year. 

Along  the  matters  which  will 
)rE  up  for  discussion  are;  to  vote 
it  dividend  or  interest  on  share 
lyigs  to  be  paid  to  members, 
e'amount  to  be  transferred  to 
u,'anty  Fund,  limits  on  jiersonal 
1C  mortgage  loans,  compensation 
ficers  and  to  elect  six  direct- 
sfor  the  coming  year. 

Areport  will  be  made  during  the 
e.ing  of  the  business  year  which 
n e d October  31,  1953.  The 
Ks  have  been  closed,  profits  de- 
r ined,  and  all  members  were 
aed  their  quarterly  statement 
1 ovember  12  showing  the  status 
leir  share  and  loan  accounts 
; f October  31,  1953. 

Ay  dividend  to  be  voted  at  this 
e:’s  meeting  will  be  credited  to 
eibers'  accounts  November  30, 
15 

limbers  are  urged  to  attend  this 
;6ting  to  insure  a quorum  and  to 
s sact  the  business  necessary  for 
)i  inued  operation  and  full  com- 
i ice  with  the  by-laws. 
i formal  notice  of  the  Annual 
s ting  appears  below. 


Our  “mystery  employee”  for  this 
month  has  been  with  the  Company 
for  a little  more  than  three  years, 
always  in  the  same  department. 
She’s  a girl  very  much  on  the 
go  and  her  father’s  new  Chev  helps 
her  get  around.  Bowling,  roller 
skating,  dancing  are  among  her 
hobbies.  A few  years  ago  her  fam- 
ily moved  into  a pretty  new  Cape 
Codder  on  Standish  Avenue.  If  you 
need  still  more  clues,  her  first 
name  has  been  glamorized  consid- 
erably (as  if  it  needed  it)  by  the 
show  and  movie  “Gentlemen  Pre- 
fer Blondes.”  Now  you  should 
guess  it!  See  Page  7 for  a picture 
of  her  today. 


Propeller  Club 


To  Visit  Plant 

The  Boston  Propeller  Club  will 
hold  its  next  meeting  on  November 
24  with  a visit  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age 

About  fifty  members  are  expect- 
ed to  attend.  They  will  tour  the 
plant. 


NOTICE 


, The  Annual  Meeting  of  members  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
,redit  Union  will  be  held  on  Friday,  November  27,  1953,  in  the 
(Iain  Auditorium  at  12:30  p.m. 

II.  To  fix  the  rate  of  annual  dividend  to  be  paid  on  shares  for 
the  12-month  period  ending  October  31,  1953. 
i 2.  To  fix  the  proportion  of  profits  which  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Guaranty  Fund. 

3.  To  fix  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  any  one  member,  either  as  a borrower,  or  en- 

' dorser,  or  both. 

4.  For  the  approval  of  compensation  to  officers  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

I 5.  To  elect  six  (6)  members  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Directors  whose  terms  of  office  expire  in  1953  are  as  follows; 
John  L.  Bailey 
I Roland  S.  Bailey 

William  A.  Gilman 
' Sidney  R.  Merry 

John  A.  Smith 

The  sixth  Director  to  be  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
( Miss  Sarah  Wallen,  who  resigned  during  the  year. 
iVrticle  XI 

Section  1 of  the  By-laws  reads  as  follows: 

I The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  shall  be  held  at  Plym- 
|)Uth  on  the  last  Friday  of  November  each  year. 

Section  2. 

' Notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  given  by  the  Clerk,  who  shall, 
fit  least  seven  days  before  date  of  such  meeting,  post  a notice  of 
he  meeting  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  office  of  the  Association. 

At  annual  or  special  meetings,  twenty-one  (21)  members 
|;hall  constitute  a quorum.  If  no  quorum  is  present  an  adjournment 
^hall  be  taken  to  a date  not  less  than  seven  days  thereafter  and 
i;he  decisions  of  the  adjourned  meeting  shall  be  binding  regard- 
ess  of  the  number  of  members  present.  Notice  of  adjourned 
meetings  shall  be  given  by  the  Clerk  as  required  by  section  2 
not  less  than  five  days  previous  to  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

WILLIAM  A.  GILMAN, 
Clerk  of  the  Corporation 

Vovember  13,  1953 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

We  have  two  new  girls  with  us 
this  month.  Miriam  Van  Dc  Veere 
of  Duxbury  is  in  the  Main  Office 
and  Dorothy  Santos  of  North  Plym- 
outh has  joined  the  Advertising  De- 
partment temporarily. 

Lyman  Briggs  is  back  from  his 
fall  vacation.  He  spent  his  first 
week  on  a trip  to  Washington  and 
Williamsburg,  and  the  second  at  his 
favorite  sport  of  duck  hunting. 

Jean  Holmes  had  one  more  week 
coming  and  spent  it  like  a gooc 
little  housewife  doing  the  fall 
cleaning. 

The  sympathy  of  the  office  is  ex 
tended  to  Louis  Matinzi,  whose  fa 
ther  died  recently  following  a lon{ 
illness. 

The  Statistical  Department  had  £ 
new  engagement  recently  but  no 
body  got  any  flowers,  because  thi 
time  it  was  Andy  Collas  and  hi 
would  have  felt  sort  of  silly  car 
rying  home  roses.  Andy  is  goin, 
to  marry  Rose  Kallas  of  Boston 

When  the  Sadler’s  Wells  balle 
came  to  Boston  it  proved  quite  ; 
magnet  for  the  Cordage  people 
Among  those  applauding  the  full 
length  production  of  “Sleepinj 
Beauty”  — at  different  performan 
ces  — were  Mr.  MacKinnon  am 
family,  Muriel  Stefani,  Joan  Van 
dini,  Mary  Roncarati,  and  I.  I als' 
trotted  in  to  see  “Sabrina  Fair,’ 
with  Margaret  Sullavan. 

Grace  Edgar  recently  complete' 
forty  years  here,  and  in  celebra 
tion,  the  girls  from  upstairs  too! 
her  out  for  a festive  Toll  Houst 
dinner  on  November  5.  She  als' 
received  a lovely  corsage,  and  ; 
handbag  and  gloves  with  a bouque 
of  flowers  from  Mr.  Roos. 

Lucien  Laurent  is  back  from  i 
week’s  vacation.  As  usual,  Lucie: 
went  deer  hunting,  this  time  wa; 
down  in  Maine  near  the  Rangele; 
Lakes. 

Back,  too,  are  Bella  Testoni  am' 
Linda  Costa,  but  they  came  fron 
quite  a different  direction.  The 
girls  spent  a wonderful  week  ii 
Bermuda,  going  down  by  boat  am 
flying  home  by  way  of  New  York 

New  York  was  also  the  scene  o 
Walter  Anderson’s  daughter’s  wed 
ding.  Elaine  married  John  McCon 
aughy,  an  ensign  stationed  on  the 
carrier  Antietam,  and  they  will  be 
living  in  Brooklyn  for  a while.  The 
reception  was  in  the  Empire  Roonr 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria. 

Mary  Roncarati  received  jus' 
about  the  most  exciting  phone  cal 
of  her  life  on  November  8,  wher 
her  fiance,  Richard  Cash,  callec? 
from  Linz,  Austria.  Mary  says  the 
connection  was  fine,  and  he  sounded 
wonderful. 

Gert  Gallagher  has  been  helping 
out  in  the  Accounti’^g  Department 
on  a temporary  basis  since  early 
last  summer,  but  she  has  now  fin- 
ished and  is  happily  at  home,  tak- 
ing care  of  the  house  and  her  two 
kittens. 

If  Jack  Osbon’s  smile  looks  es- 
pecially wide  these  days  it’s  be- 
cause he  has  a grandson.  Son  Don- 
ald and  his  wife  in  Pittsburgh  wel- 
comed their  first  child  on  Nov.  11, 
and  named  him  Jam^  Donald. 

Christine  Gilligan’s  motto  these 
days  should  be  “Let  sleeping  dogs 
lie.”  Chris  got  up  from  the  divan 
at  home  recently  while  her  foot 
was  asleep  and  made  the  mistake 
of  stepping  on  it  . . . hard.  Result 
was  a bad  sprain  which  has  had 
her  hobbling  around  on  a cane  and 
going  to  the  hospital  for  X-rays. 
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From  IIosloii  lo  New  Orleans 


LOUISIANA  PURCHASE — Plymouth  Cordage  had  a display  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  held  recently  in  New  Orleans,  commem- 
orating the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Many  national 
manufacturers  with  plants  in  the  New  Orleans  area  participated  in  the 
Exposition  which  attracted  thousands  of  visitors. 


OPEN  HOUSE  EXHIBIT — Plymouth  Cordage  cooperated  with  the  new 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  by  displaying  this  unusual 
exhibit  at  their  Open  House  Meeting  on  October  20.  In  the  foreground 
is  a special  “rope  screen”  arranged  by  the  Department  to  accompany 
the  display.  According  to  Commissioner  Richard  Preston:  “This  initial 
display  has  proven  to  be  a success  and  it  is  the  intention  of  this  depart- 
ment to  schedule  displays  by  industries  over  the  coming  months  . . . 
It  is  imperative  that  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  appreciate  the 
tremendous  diversity  of  products  manufactured  in  Massachusetts.” 


BANK  DISPLAY — The  Rockland-Atlas  National  Bank  of  Boston  has 
featured  Plymouth  Cordage  in  two  of  its  windows,  one  on  Summer  Street 
and  the  other  on  Federal  Street,  in  recent  weeks.  A small  tag  offering  a 
copy  of  “Useful  Knots  and  How  to  Tie  Them”  has  resulted  in  nearly  1000 
persons  applying  inside  the  banks  for  copies. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


November,  19 


'Minor  Plant  Damage 


ADDRESSES  TRAFFIC  CLUB— 
General  Traffic  Manager  Edward 
N.  Mayer  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Traffic  Cluhs  on  October  28. 
Mr.  Mayer,  who  is  also  regional 
vice  president  of  the  Associated 
Traffic  Clubs  of  America,  discussed 
traffic  management. 


RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 


The  sympathies  of  the  depart- 
ment are  extended  to  James  Souza 
on  the  death  of  his  mother. 

The  following  men  from  No.  3 
Mill  are  working  “on  the  platform’’ 
for  the  time  being:  Joseph  Minelli, 
August  Furtado,  Joseph  Reggiani, 
Primo  Stanghellini,  Peter  Bregoli. 
Joseph  Guidaboni,  and  Manuel  Cos- 
ta. 

Sam  Pinetti  is  now  back  at  work 
in  the  Receiving  Department  after 
being  a plant  guard  for  the  past  few 
months. 

Joseph  Roderick  is  recuperating 
at  home  from  injuries  received  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  29. 


' From  Northeaster 

The  severe  northeaster  on  the 
night  of  November  6-7  caused  min- 
or damages  about  the  plant,  in  spite 
of  75-miles-per-hour  gusts  of  wind 
and  giant  waves. 

A door  on  the  south  side  of  No. 
3 Mill  was  blown  off  its  hinges,  as 
vas  the  screen  door  on  the  porch  of 
Harris  Hall.  A window  in  the 
skylight  of  No.  1 Mill  was  also 
broken. 

Early  Saturday  morning,  during 
the  height  of  the  storm,  two  2300- 
volt  wires  came  down  in  No.  2 Mill, 
cutting  off  the  electric  lights  in  that 
mill.  The  entire  staff  of  electrici- 
ans, Wally  Brewster,  Bob  Sampson, 
George  Aldrovandi,  Charlie  Kaiser 
and  Jesse  Robbins,  were  soon  on 
the  scene  to  repair  the  damage  and 
the  lights  were  on  by  9 o’clock  for 
the  cleaning  crew. 

Plant  guards  were  on  the  alert 
all  night,  foregoing  some  of  their 
more  routine  duties.  Noticing  that 
the  electricity  was  off  in  the  Lab- 
oratory, they  phoned  Everett  Warn- 
er at  5 a.m.,  to  report  to  him  that 
electrically  -controlled  thermostats 
were  out  of  commission. 

A guard  was  posted  at  the  Com- 
pany dump  before  the  rain  came  on 
Friday  to  see  that  the  winds  did 
not  flare  any  embers. 

Considerable  flooding  of  buildings 
was  discovered  after  the  storm  and 
the  subway  running  underneath  the 
railroad  tracks  had  to  be  pumped 
out. 

Two  letters  on  1he  large  Company 
sign  were  shorn  off  by  the  high 
winds  and  one  of  the  ornamental  ev- 
ergreens at  the  north  corner  of  the 
Main  Office  toppled  over. 


NIVERSARY  PARTY-Graee  D.  Edgar,  who  has  completed  40  years  of  service  to  the  Company  v» 

L.r  n November  5 at  the  Toll  House  by  her  co-workLs  in 

Sales  Department.  Grace  is  shown  opening  her  gifts  which  included  a purse,  gloves  and  corsage  fr 

(ha  r * f attended  the  party,  and  a bouquet  of  flow, 

ackground)  from  Mr.  Roos.  (Right)  Bib-protected,  Ruth  Bailey  is  photographed  as  she  struggled  w 

King  Lobster  at  Grace’s  party. 


Deaths  from  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis have  been  cut  about  50  per- 
cent since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  but,  TB  is  still  attacking  115,000 
people  in  the  United  States,  every 
year. 


^ ^LED-A  farewell  party  was  given  Harold  G.  Roberts.  Assistant  Industrial  Relatio 
g r,  on  November  13  at  the  Windsor  House  in  Duxbury.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  retiring  on  Decemb 

H co-workers.  Present  at  this  gathering  were  Mi 

H.  G.  Roberts,  Bertha  Lawday,  Ethel  Smith,  Betty  Chandler,  Agnes  Davis.  Dorothy  Ziegengeist 

rhn  W Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Curtin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Smith  Mr  and  m' 

. Searles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  McLean  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Libero  Zammarchi.  (Right)  Mr  ai 
Roberts  are  photographed  as  they  relax  after  dinner. 


GROUNDS  &GIARDS 


ItMOW 


JOHN  A.  SMITH 


ILL 
SLEEP 
ON  it/ 


Ronald  Tavares,  18-year-old  son 
of  Edward  Tavares,  Main  Office 
janitor,  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Ma- 
rines on  October  1.  Ronald  is  under- 
going ten  weeks  of  basic  training 
at  Parris  Island.  South  Carolina. 

Albert  Post,  who  has  been  acting 
as  substitute  plant  guard  during 
the  vacation  period  for  regular 
plant  guards,  returned  from  a two- 
week  vacation  trip  to  Hollywood, 
California,  on  Tuesday,  November 


OLIVE  METZ 


Victor  Scagliarini  spent  the  week 
of  November  2 on  a hunting  trip 
in  Maine.  He  was  accompanied  on 
the  tr;p  by  his  son,  Leon,  who  was 
on  a leave  of  absence  from  the  18th 
Interceptor  Fighter  Squadron,  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  where  he  is 
serving  his  country  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Force.  Victor  failed  to 
get  his  deer,  but  Leon  bagged  a 
small  doe.  Leon  left  on  November 
13  for  his  return  trip  to  his  base. 

Plant  Guard  Arthur  Hodsden  has 
been  on  his  annual  two-week  vaca- 
tion since  November  2.  He  returned 
to  duty  Monday,  November  16. 
While  on  vacation  he  has  been  re- 
placed at  the  Main  Gate  by  Plant 
Guard  James  Riley. 


We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  all  the 
deaths  which  occurred  this  month; 

Clarence  Hollis’  father  died  Oc- 
tober 14. 

Raymond  Craw’s  father  died 
October  14. 

John  Souza’s  mother  died  October 
24. 

Eugene  Adams’  sister  died  Oc- 
tober 26. 

Alfred  Darsch.  who  worked  in 
No.  2 Machine  Shop,  died  on  Octo- 
ber 27. 

Mariano  Furtardo,  a pensioner, 
who  used  to  be  a Gill  Spinner 
Cleaner  in  No.  2 Mill,  died  on  No- 


UBORATORY 


JANICE  RAPOZA 


HREE-FOURTHS  of  the  mistakes 
a man  makes  are  made  because  he  does 
not  really  know  the  things  he  thinks  he 
knows. 

— James  Bryce 


Re-elected 


vember  4 

Wesley  Knight  became  a father 
for  the  second  time  on  October  15, 
when  his  wife  gave  b;r  h to  a baby 
boy.  That  makes  two  boys  for 
Wesley. 

Gladys  Malone  filled  in  as  a mes- 
senger girl  for  Deolinda  Costa 
when  she  took  a trip  to  Bermuda 
recently. 

Angelina  Motta  spent  the  week- 
end of  October  24  in  Washington, 
visiting  her  recently  married 
daughter. 

Adriano  Graves’  son  expects  to 
leave  for  Korea  soon.  At  present 
he  is  stationed  at  the  Marine  camp 
in  Virginia. 


Ellis  W.  Brewster,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  Treasurer  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage,  was  re-elected  a 
board  member  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  for  a 
term  of  one  year  at  the  Board’s 
343rd  meeting  held  October  22  in 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Brewster  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  work  of  the  Board  since 
1952  when  he  was  elected  a board 
member. 


HARRIS  HALL 


WALTER  CORREA 


Yours  truly  became  the  father  of 
a bouncing  baby  girl  who  was  born 
at  the  Jordan  Hospital  on  Armis- 
tice Day,  November  11,  at  1:56 
a.m.  Statistics — weight,  5 lbs.  13 
oz. — name,  Marlene  Renee.  My 
second  child— both  girls. 

The  Plymouth  County  Health 
Board  of  Directors  held  a luncheon 


The  Plymouth  High  School  Cla; 
of  1938  recently  held  their  cla; 
reunion  at  Carl’s.  Attending  wei 
Rita  and  Howard  Smith  (a  men 
ber  of  the  class)  and  Jeanne  (| 
member  of  the  class)  and  Evere 
Warner. 

Do  you  remember  that  storm: 
windy  Friday  night  that  we  had 
few  weeks  ago?  Well,  that  was  th 
night  that  Doris  Roncarati  an 
Janice  Rapoza  went  to  Boston  f 
see  — you  guessed  it,  Julius  L 
Rosa.  Did  we  enjoy  his  perforn: 
ance?  Well,  under  similar  circurr 
stances,  we’d  make  the  trip  again 

We  were  very  glad  to  see  Die 
Sturtevant,  a former  fellow-eir 
ployee,  who  dropped  in  to  see  u 
last  week. 

The  fellow  trying  to  sell  all  tb' 
bright  green  tickets  in  the  Labor 
atory  is  Ronnie  Kritzmacher.  H'' 
is  going  to  be  an  End  Man  in  St 
Peter’s  Show  entitled  “Show  Boat,’ 
which  is  taking  place  on  Novembe 
23rd  in  the  Memorial  Building 
You’ll  all  rush  Ronnie  for  tickets 
I’m  sure  when  you  learn  that  he’: 
going  to  sing  “Baby  Face.’’ 


here  on  November  4.  Twenty-eigh 
persons  attended  this  luncheon. 

Thanksgiving  pies  at  Harris  Hal 
will  feature  again  this  year  squash 
mince,  and  apple.  Orders  are  to  b( 
in  no  later  than  Monday,  Novem 
ber  23. 

Included  among  the  Informatioi 
Reading  Racks’  latest  addition; 
are;  a booklet  entitled,  “Let  Free 
dom  Ring — the  struggle  for  a peact 
ful  world’’  and  “Tax  Road  or  Tol 
Road.”  an  article  reprinted  frorr 
the  June  16,  1953  issue  of  Lool 
Magazine. 
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ID  YOU  RECOGNIZE  HER?— 
'!'U  should  have  from  all  the  clues 
V gave  you.  In  case  you  didn’t, 
it;  babe  on  Page  5 has  grown  up 
t this  tali  girl,  known  to  everyone 
j “Di” — Diamond  Rego  of  the 
Sales  Department 

estock  Company 
onds  with  Trout 

sportsmen  of  the  Plymouth  Cor- 
(ge  Company  and  the  North  Ply- 
juth  and  Kingston  areas  should 
d some  good  fishing  at  Moning 
d Russell  Ponds,  located  at  the 
!Sterly  end  of  Bourne  Street, 
)rth  Plymouth,  in  about  a year’s 
ne. 

,Both  of  these  ponds  were  visited 
' an  official  field  party  from  the 
lutheast  Wildlife  Management  Dis- 
iict  of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
ition.  Division  of  Fisheries  and 
ame,  under  the  direction  of  Rus- 
11  A.  Cookingham,  District  Wild- 
•e  Manager. 

Beginning  on  September  30  last, 
•e  group  conducted  a reclamation 
)eration  at  the  two  ponds.  The 
irpose  of  the  project  was  to  re- 
ove  all  fish  then  present  and  to 
•stock  the  ponds  next  Spring  with 
igerling  trout. 

Through  the  use  of  this  manage- 
ent  technique,  the  ponds  can  be 
lade  to  produce  a greater  annual 
oundage  of  trout  to  anglers  at  a 
nailer  cost  than  by  ordinary 
lethods  of  stocking. 


A lot  of  fellows  who  complain 
bout  their  boss  being  dumb 
'ould  be  out  of  a job  if  the  boss 
ere  smarter. 


GOOD  SAMARITANS  — Plant 
guards  befriended  an  abandoned 
gray  Maltese  kitten  which  was 
found  roaming  around  near  the 
Rope  Room  recently.  After  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  it  for  a few 
days,  they  found  a home  for  it,  giv- 
ing it  to  Doris  Yaeger  of  the  Main 
Office.  Plant  Guard  Bob  Bonney 

is  shown  here  with  the  kitten. 

Duxbury  Kiwaiiiaiis 
Visit  Plant 

Sixteen  members  of  the  Duxbury 
Kiwanis  Club  toured  the  plant  on 
the  evening  of  October  29.  The  tour 
was  arranged  by  R.  C.  Weaver. 
Assistant  Production  Manager,  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  G.  Her- 
bert Repass  served  as  guide,  as 
well  as  guest  at  the  luncheon  which 
preceded  the  tour. 

It  was  a first  visit  through  the 
plant  for  most  of  the  Duxbury  Ki- 
wanians  and  they  found  the  tour  in- 
teresting. They  went  through  No. 
1 and  No.  2 Mills  and  the  Rope 
Room.  Herb  Repass  was  assisted 
by  Bob  Drew,  acting  overseer  of 
No.  1 Mill.  John  Bailey,  Ray  Hen- 
rion  and  Joe  Ferreira. 


'Ties  mse 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


25  YEARS  AGO 

The  organization  of  the  Plymouth 
'ordage  Credit  Union  is  now  com- 
lete  and  will  be  ready  for  active 
ervice  next  month.  Officers  elect- 
d are;  President.  Henry  L.  Steg- 
laier;  vice-president,  C.  Brooks 
(udson;  treasurer,  Lewis  R.  Law- 
ay;  clerk,  Helen  E.  Bailey. 

Miss  Christine  Breach  of  King- 
ton  has  accepted  a position  in  the 
■ales  Department  of  the  office. 

Peter  Querze,  No.  3 Mill,  has 
noved  into  his  new  house  on  Alden 
Itreet. 

Julio  Mendes  of  No.  2 Mill  met 
vith  an  unfortunate  auto  accident 
leveral  nights  ago,  resulting  in  lac- 
■rations  about  the  face. 

Manager  John  Cadose  reports 
hat  basketball  is  going  well  and 
le  has  the  makings  of  another 
•hampionship  team  with  the  follow- 
ng  lineup;  Bozo  Zahn,  Johnny  Ca- 
on.  Red  Anderson,  Ted  Masi  and 
lohn  Cadose.  Heinie  Herget  will 
)e  the  referee. 

The  following  Cordage  Club 
nembers  are  playing  on  the  high 
;chool  football  team;  Tony  Spath, 


Fat  Romano,  Lino  Lenzi,  Frank  Or- 
tolani  and  Little  Jeff. 

5 YEARS  AGO 

Plymouth  has  introduced  two 
new  products  to  the  trade  in  recent 
weeks.  One  of  these  is  “Stormline” 
and  is  designed  for  public  utilities 
and  the  other  is  “Plym-Cop  Red,” 
a new  fishing  rope.  Both  of  these 
were  developed  in  our  Research 
Department. 

The  second  eight-inch  circumfer- 
ence nylon  hawser  was  turned  out 
this  month  in  the  Rope  Room,  this 
time  on  order  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Gerry  Rezendes  of  Manufactur- 
ing Order  Department  was  married 
to  Aurie  Galletti  on  October  24. 

Three  men  were  pensioned  recent- 
ly. John  Schmitt  Jr.  was  the  first 
employee  to  be  pensioned  under  the 
new  Company  Retirement  Plan. 
Two  other  men  were  also  retired 
recently;  Ardilio  Neri  and  Antone 
Rebello. 

Gordon  Jenkins  of  the  Receiving 
Department  is  at  Jordan  Hospital 
recovering  from  an  emergency  ap- 
pendectomy. 


ness 


“Son,  why  is  it  that  you  are  al- 
ways at  the  bottom  of  your  class?” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Pop.  They 
teach  the  same  thing  at  both  ends.” 


“What’s  the  matter?”  a man 
asked  his  friend  who  looked  de- 
pressed. “My  wife  just  engaged  a 
new  secretary  for  me,”  the  friend 
explained. 


“Really?  Blonde  or  brunette?” 
“He’s  bald.” 


The  Sunday  School  teacher  was 
describing  how  Lot’s  wife  looked 
back  and  suddenly  turned  into  a 
pillar  of  salt. 

“My  mother  looked  back  once 
while  she  was  driving,”  contribut- 
ed little  Johnny,  “and  she  turned 
into  a telephone  pole.” 


Not  Yet  Ready;  The  Sunday 
school  teacher  spoke  at  length  on 
the  beauties  of  heaven. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “all  you  chil- 
dren who  want  to  go  to  heaven, 
raise  your  hands.” 

All  the  hands  shot  up  except  that 
of  one  little  boy. 

“Why  aren’t  you  ready  to  go  to 
heaven,  John?”  the  teacher  asked. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “when  I left  for 
Sunday  school.  Mom  was  making 
apple  pie.” 


Mandy;  “Boy,  dat  sho’  am  some 
ring.  What  size  is  dis  diamond?” 

Rastus;  “Dis  am  de  fo’teen-year 
installment  size.” 


A man  had  barely  paid  off  the 
mortgage  on  his  house  when  he 
mortgaged  it  again  to  buy  a new 
car.  Having  the  car,  he  sought  out 
a banker  to  try  to  get  a mortgage 
on  the  car  to  build  a garage. 

“If  I do  make  the  loan,”  the 
banker  said,  “how  will  you  get  the 
money  to  buy  gas  for  the  car?” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  the  man  re- 
plied with  dignity,  “a  fellow  who 
owns  his  own  home,  car,  and  ga- 
rage should  be  able  to  get  credit 
for  gas.” 


Johnny  was  not  at  the  dinner  ta- 
ble when  his  father  came  home, 
for  his  mother  had  sent  him  up- 
stairs to  bed  for  swearing. 

“Swearing?”  bellowed  the  fa- 
ther. “I’ll  teach  him  to  swear!” 
He  dashed  up  the  stairs  and  mid- 
way, stubbed  his  toe,  stumbled  and 
crashed  his  chin  on  the  step. 

When  the  atmosphere  cleared  a 
little,  Johnny’s  mother  said  sweet- 
ly, “No  more  now,  dear.  You’ve 
given  him  enough  for  one  lesson.” 


“We’ve  been  married  a year  and 
never  quarrel.  If  a difference  of 
opinion  arises  and  I’m  right,  my 
husband  gives  in.” 

“But  what  if  he’s  right?” 

“That  has  never  occurred.” 


fight 

tuberculosis 


20th  Anniversary 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Landry  of  9 
Landing  Road,  Kingston,  observed 
their  twentieth  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  November  6 with  a party 
at  their  home.  They  were  present- 
ed with  a hand  painted  TV  lamp 
and  several  pieces  of  china.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  pictures  were  taken 
by  their  son  Paul  and  refreshments 
were  served. 

Guests  present  were  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Wall,  Mrs.  Edith  Doten,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Erving  Wall,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Charles  Northrup,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Milton  Wall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Govoni,  Billy  and  Cheryl  Northrup, 
Nelson  Wall  and  David,  Joyce  and 
June  Landry. 

Paul  Landry  is  employed  here  in 
the  Steam  and  Power  Department. 


Don’t  Home  Dry  Clean 

Never  bring  gasoline,  benzine, 
naphtha  or  similar  volatile  flam- 
mable liquids  into  the  home  for 
any  purpose.  U.se  non-flammable 
cleaners  such  as  carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride for  removing  spots  from 
clothes.  Send  to  the  dry  cleaner 
any  garments  needing  extensive 
cleaning.  If  kerosene  is  used  in 
lamps  or  stoves.  All  these  by  day- 
light only.  Do  not  use  kerosene  or 
gasoline  to  start  stove  fires. 


Reporter  Weds 


Joan  Gavoni  of  the  Paper  Twist- 
ing Department  became  the  bride 
of  Henry  A.  Govoni,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Govoni  of  Standish 
Avenue,  on  Friday  evening,  No- 
vember 6,  at  St.  Joseph’s  Church 
in  Kingston. 

Following  the  ceremony  a dinner 
was  served  ffie  bridal  party  and 
the  couple  left  on  a wedding  trip. 
They  are  making  their  home  at  53 
Pleasant  S reet,  Plymouth. 

Joan  is  a graduate  of  Kingston 
High  School  and  works  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  paper  division  where  she 
also  serves  as  departmental  report- 
er. Her  husband  is  a graduate  of 
Plymouth  High  School  and  recently 
re'urned  from  service  in  Korea.  He 
is  now  attending  Franklin  Institute 
in  Boston. 


MIRIAM  VAN  DE  VEERE 


Miriam  Van  De  Veere  is  back  in 
Massachusetts  after  an  absence  of 
about  twelve  years.  Much  of  that 
time  was  spent  in  Government 
work  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Washington,  assisting  in 
setting  up  Branch  Renegotiation  of- 
fices for  The  Surgeon  General.  Her 
work  most  recently  was  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Finance,  Department  of  the  Ar- 
my, and  Miriam  made  her  home  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Miriam  attended  Simmons  and 
Bryant  and  Stratton  Colleges.  She 
is  living  in  Duxbury  with  her  five- 
year-old  daughter  and  delighted  to 
be  back  in  New  England. 


Newcomers  in  our  Chicago  office 
are  (left  to  right)  Tina  Fazio,  Peter 
F.  Danisch  and  Diane  Mead.  Tina 
came  on  October  6,  is  single,  does 
secretarial  work.  Peter,  October 
12,  married,  does  clerical  work. 
Diane  began  on  July  8,  is  not  mar- 
ried, and  attended  Wright  Junior 
College  Before  coming  with  Plym- 
outh she  worked  for  a short  time 
for  the  Bankers  Life  and  Casualty 
in  Chicago. 

^ CLASSIFIED 

FOR  RENT  — 5-room  apartment 
with  bath  and  hot  water.  $20  per 
month.  Rope  Walk  Court;  Tel. 
1824-J  evenings  only. 

WANTED  — Cornet  or  Trumpet  in 
good  condition ; also  pair  of  met- 
al ski  bindings  and  a junior  girl’s 
two-wheel  bicycle  in  good  condition. 
R.  T.  Olsen,  Lab.  or  Kingston  2217. 

FOR  SALE— Cheap,  17  in.  Silver- 
tone  Table  Model  Television.  Call 
1671-WK. 

FOR  SALE — Ranch  House,  built  2 
years  ago;  4 rooms  and  bath, 
full  cellar;  tile  kitchen  and  bath; 
knotty  pine  cabinets  in  kitchen; 
oil  heat;  insulated;  all  modern. 
$7500.  Also,  1942  Nash  with  radio 
and  heater,  good  tires.  $75.  Eldon 
Sherman.  Grounds  Department. 
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FOR  BETTER  LIVING  . . . 


Scores  of  Plymouth  Cordage  employees  and  pensioners  are 
today  proud  home  owners  as  a result  of  buying  Company  houses. 
They’re  about  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  “There’s  nothing 
like  owning  your  own  home!” 

And  as  fast  as  deeds  are  passed,  out  have  come  paint  brushes, 
hammers  and  saws,  as  the  new  owners  set  to,  making  improve- 
ments and  adding  conveniences,  inside  and  outside,  according  to 
personal  tastes  and  needs,  but  always  toward  the  aim  of  better 
living. 

These  renovations  have  included  new  modern  bathrooms, 
cabinet  kitchens,  basement  rumpus  rooms,  cen.ral  heating  sys- 
tems, and,  of  course,  painting,  papering,  plumbing  and  wiring 
in  the  interior  as  needed.  Exterior  face  lifting  has  brought  about 
the  addition  of  eUs  and  dormers  which  in  some  cases  have  added 
new  apartments;  new  entrances,  porches  and  garages,  plus  the 
regular  maintenance  jobs  of  painting,  roofing  and  shingling. 

The  acquisition  of  a Company  house  has  brought  family 
groups  closer  in  many  cases,  as  children  moved  into  apartments 
adjacent  to  their  parents. 

Driving  along  a street  where  houses  were  entirely  Company- 
owned  and  are  now  privately  owned,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  interest  which  has  been  taken  by  the  new  owners.  You 
become  convinced  that  Americans  are  indeed  a nation  of  home 
owners  rather  than  renters. 

In  the  past  seven  years  the  Company  has  sold  a total  of  92 
houses  in  which  lived  283  families.  Some  of  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  by  employees  in  a few  of  these  properties 
are  shown  here. 


Gilly  and  Tony  Tavares  have  put  in  numerous  hours  in  improving 
their  four-family  house  on  Cordage  Terrace.  They  hope  to  finish  painting 
the  outside  trim  before  winter  sets  in.  Father  and  son  occupy  two 
apartments,  rent  the  other  two. 


Another  house  on  Cordage  Terrace  has  undergone  extensive  im- 
provements. John  Alves  has  painted  and  completely  reshingled  the 
house  and  made  numerous  interior  changes. 


(Below)  Combinaticn  screen  and  storm  windows  all  over  the  house 
and  a paint  job  have  added  to  the  attractive  appearance  of  Jim 
Beradi’s  house  on  Court  Street  which  he  shares  with  one  of  his  sons. 


Jerry  Rezendes  has  made  exten- 
sive improvements  in  his  four- 
family  house  on  Spooner  Street, 

I bought  in  1950.  In  his  own  apart- 
ment he  removed  doors  and  con- 
I structed  archways,  shown  here.  The 
pantry  was  removed  and  cabinets 
made.  A modern  bathroom,  and  a 
^ complete  painting  and  papering  job 
make  the  house  warm  and  attrac- 
tive. They  are  now  working  on  im- 
proving other  apartments  in  the 
our-family  house,  and  plan  to  do 
iome  exterior  repairs  next  Spring. 
Jerry’s  parents  live  in  another 
apartment  in  the  house. 


One  of  the  newer  home-owners. 
Bunny  Them  is  still  working  on 
his  house  on  South  Spoooner  Street. 
He  has  put  in  a large  picture  win- 
dow (above)  which  overlooks  Store 
Pond  and  his  attractive  back  yard 
and  garden.  Bunny  also  tore  down 
the  partition  separating  the  living 
and  dining  rooms  (below),  made 
archways,  and  built  a low^  dec- 
orative partition. 


John  Souza’s  house  on  Cordage  Terrace  has  gained  individua  y! 
by  the  new  shingles  stained  gray.  John  also  had  all  the  trim  painted  ill 
did  considerable  painting  and  papering  on  the  inside. 

(Below)  The  eight-family  house  which  Joseph  Bratti  bought  on  N( 
Spooner  Street  has  been  completely  reshingled  and  painted  outside  1' 
painted  inside.  Joe  plans  to  put  on  a new  roof  soon  and  install  new  sir  . 


Ann  Albertini  finds  washing  her  hands  a pleasure  in  the  handsci- 
tile  bathroom  her  father  and  grandfather  made  in  their  house  on  Cord  - 
Terrace.  Sam  and  Jerry  and  their  wives  did  most  of  the  renovati  i 
themselves.  These  include  cabinet  work,  painting  and  papering,  f . 
they’re  working  on  Sam’s  apartment  next  door.  (Right)  Jerry  op - 
the  door  on  one  of  the  cabinets  he  and  his  father  built. 


Ray  Henrion  and  bis  son-in-law,  Patrick  Beaulieu,  have  been  b r 
week-ends  painting  the  trim  on  their  house  on  Court  Street.  Pat  wit  s 
the  brush  while  his  young  son  looks  on. 
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H.  G.  Roberts  Retires  After  47  Years 


With  the  retirement  of  Harold  G. 
“Busty”  Roberts  on  December  1. 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  lost 
not  only  its  fourth  oldest  employee 
in  point  of  service  but  also  the 
President  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Credit  Union,  the  Editor  of  the 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  and 
the  Company’s  Assistant  Industrial 
Relations  Manager,  the  man  who 
has  “hired”  hundreds  of  Cordage 
employees. 

“Busty”  has  traveled  extensively 
since  he  came  with  the  Company 
as  an  office  boy  back  in  1906. 
From  office  boy  he  went  to  the 
Receiving  and  Hemp  Department 
as  John  Wright’s  first  clerk.  After 
a year  and  a half  there,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment and  he  remained  with  that 
department  until  1942. 

In  1921  he  headed  westward  to 
Chicago  where  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Company’s  first  sales 
branch,  remaining  there  for  two 
years.  Returning  to  Plymouth,  he 
worked  in  our  Sales  Department 
here  for  ten  years  but  again  the 
Windy  City  beckoned  and  he  re- 
turned to  Chicago  in  1933  in  charge 
of  the  Western  Division. 

In  1942  Mr.  Roberts  returned  to 
Plymouth  and  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  Department 
replacing  John  W.  Searles  who  was 
in  the  service.  Those  were  hectic 
years  for  “Busty”  trying  to  supply 
manpower  to  meet  our  accelerat- 
ed production  needs.  He  remained 
with  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment until  his  retirement. 

He  has  handled  the  many  details 
involved  with  the  sales  of  Company 
property  in  recent  years,  also  sick- 
ness and  accident  cases,  and  has 


been  both  friend  and  confidant  to 
many  employees  who  often  consult- 
ed him  for  advice  on  personal  and 
working  problems. 

“Busty”  has  been  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Cordage  Club  since 
the  Club  was  founded  in  1921  and 
is  a past  president  of  that  organi- 
zation. He  is  a member  and 
trustee  of  the  Old  Colony  Mutual 
Relief  Association  and  a director 
and  member  of  the  Auditing  and 
Finance  Committees  of  the  Credit 
Union,  as  well  as  its  recent  presi- 
dent. 

He  is  a vestryman  at  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church  and  a member  of 
lOOF.  For  several  years  he  serv- 
ed as  Chairman  of  the  Plymouth 
Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

“Busty’s”  plans  include  trips  to 
Chicago  to  visit  his  son  Willis 
and  also  the  numerous  friends  and 
former  business  associates  he  has 


“Busty”  Roberts  (second  from  right)  receives  a plaque  from 
President  E.  G.  Roos  at  a farewell  party  given  in  his  honor.  Consisting 
of  a poem  dedicated  to  Mr.  Roberts,  written  by  Edith  Van  Amburgb  and 
hand-lettered  by  Peggy  Donovan,  the  citation  was  presented  following 
a dinner  attended  by  about  100  of  his  fellow-workers.  He  was  also  given 
a set  of  power  tools.  Left  to  right,  John  W.  Searles  Mr.  Roos,  Mr. 
Roberts  and  Ellis  W.  Brewster. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 


The  folloioing  employees  received  service  emblems  during 
the  month  of  November: 


MATTHEW  McKEE 
No.  2 Mill 
30  Years 


AMANDO  MALAGUTI 
No.  2 Mill 
30  Years 


CHRISTINE  GILLIGAN 
Main  Office 
25  Years 


COCLITE  COTTI 
Rope  Room 
30  Years 

DR.  WILLIAM  E.  CURTIN 
Medical  Department 
20  Years 

EVERETT  WARNER 
Laboratory 
10  Years 

ROBERT  OLSEN 
Laboratory 
5 Years 


in  that  area,  as  well  as  visits  with 
his  daughter  in  Milton.  He  and 
Mrs.  Roberts  have  recently  moved 
into  a family  home  on  Summer 
Street  and  there  are  many  im- 
provements he  wants  to  make 
there.  The  power  tools  in  his 
workshop  will  soon  be  humming, 
turning  his  plans  into  actuality. 

He  was  given  two  parties  by  co- 
workers prior  to  his  retirement 
and  at  each  of  these  he  was  pre- 
sented a poem  written  for  him  by 
Edith  Van  Amburgh.  Because  we 
think  one  poem  aptly  describes 
“Busty,”  we  are  printing  it  below: 

In  a small  brick  building,  by  the 
edge  of  a Pond 

Sits  a jolly  good  fellow  of  whom 
we’re  quite  fond. 

He  meets  all  the  callers  with  wel- 
coming hand. 

And  they  say  as  they  leave  “My! 
isn’t  he  grand?” 

To  the  fellow  who  is  hunting  a job 
he  is  kind. 

No  squarer  a shooter  you  ever 
could  find; 

He  gives  you  a lift  as  he  bids  you 
“Good  Day”, 

Personality  plus  is  his  natural  way. 
As  the  workers  pass  by,  he  shouts 
his  “Hello!” 

Yet  simplicity  reigns;  no  glamour, 
no  show; 

He  has  one  little  habit;  he  just 
loves  his  sweets. 

So  at  half  past  four  he  partakes  of 
a treat. 

Of  course  he’s  not  perfect — on  that 
we’ll  agree 

He  does  have  a few  faults  just  like 
you  and  me. 

He  is  apt  to  forget  where  he  lays 
something  down 

Such  as  pen  or  pencil,  which  he 
never  has  found. 

The  telephone  number  he  wants 
right  away. 

So  he  holds  up  the  operator,  day 
after  day. 

But  all  kidding  aside,  we  must  let 
him  go 

How  we’ll  manage  without  him, 
we’ll  never  know. 

And  so.  Mr.  Roberts,  we  wish  you 
the  best 

That  a life  has  to  offer — for  your 
days  of  rest. 


1,000  Employees  Share 
111  $36,000  Bonus 

Exactly  1.000  employees  bene- 
fited from  the  one  per  cent  bonus 
paid  last  Thursday.  December  17. 

The  bonus,  amounting  to  approx- 
imately S36.000.  was  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  a meet- 
ing held  November  20. 

It  was  paid  to  employees  who 
were  on  the  payroll  on  December 
17,  1953,  who  had  worked  any  part 
of  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1952,  and  amounted  to  one  per  cent 
of  their  total  earnings  for  the  year. 
It  was  also  paid  to  employees  who 
retired  on  pension  who  worked  part 
or  all  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  the 
bonus  was  not  paid  on  pension  or 
retirement  payments. 

Employees  who  left  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Company  to  enter  the 
Armed  Forces  shared  in  the  bonus 
at  the  same  rate  of  1%  on  their 
earnings  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1953,  also  all  regular 
part-time  workers. 

Payment  was  made  in  cash. 
From  each  bonus  there  was  de- 
ducted a fiat  211/2%  per  cent,  20 
per  cent  for  federal  income  tax 
and  11/2  per  cent  for  social  secur- 
it.v,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
exemptions.  Bonuses  represent 
supplemental  income  on  which  the 
government  requires  a straight  20 
per  cent  deduction. 

Announcement  of  the  bonus  was 
made  on  November  25  in  a letter 
from  President  E.  G.  Roos  mailed 
to  all  employees  with  a copy  of  the 
Company’s  1953  Annual  Report.  In 
the  letter  Mr.  Roos  pointed  out 
that  it  was  being  paid  this  year  in 
spite  of  lower  sales  of  cordage 
products  in  1953  and  in  the  face  of 
possible  further  decline  in  1954. 


Income  Tax 

Service  Discontinued 

The  Company  will  not  provide 
income  tax  service  to  employees 
in  1954  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past. 

Employees  who  require  help 
in  filing  their  1953  returns  are 
advised  that  assistance  is  avail- 
able from  Cordage  employees 
whose  advertisements  appear 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


“Under  these  circumstances. 
Mr.  Roos  stated,  “the  Director 
might  have  taken  the  position  tht 
an  employee  bonus  ought  not  to  b 
paid.  However,  they  voted  a bonu 
to  all  employees  throughout  th 
Company  and  thereby  showed  the! 
confidence  in  each  of  us  to  carr 
a full  share  of  his  or  her  part  c 
the  job  in  1954.  It  is  that  evidenc 
of  confidence  the  Directors  hav 
shown  in  each  of  us  that  is  so  grs 
tifying  to  me — I know  it  will  be  t 
you — and  which  presents  a res' 
challenge  to  all  of  us  in  1954.” 

An  extra  dividend  of  fifty  cent 
per  share  on  the  common  capita 
stock  and  five  cents  per  share  oi: 
the  employees’  special  stock  wa 
announced  at  the  annual  stock 
holders’  meeting  held  here  on  De 
cember  2. 

The  Company  realized  a net  pro 
fit  in  the  1953  fiscal  year  of  $1.335,., 
921.  a decrease  of  $330,253  from  the 
net  profit  of  1952  which  amounter 
to  $1,666,174.  Gross  sales  in  1951 
totaled  $28,039,351.  or  $13,579.66 
less  than  the  1952  total  of  $41,619. 
012. 


You  have  earned  your  retirement 
a hundred  times  o’er 
May  Good  Health  and  Enjoyment 
always  park  at  your  door. 


her  40-year  service  emblem  on  Friday,  Dcember  11,  by  Superintendent 
j E.  T.  Williams  (left)  with  Rope  Room  Overseer  J.  A.  Robbins  present. 
In  honor  of  the  event,  Tillie’s  co-workers  presented  her  with  a beautiful 
bouquet  of  chrysanthemums.  ] 


ecember,  1953 


. JEW  EDITOR — John  W.  Searles, 
( idustrial  Relations  Manager,  is  the 
! ew  editor  of  the  PLYMOUTH 
! ORDAGE  NEWS,  succeeding  Har- 
{ Id  G.  Roberts  who  retired  on 
December  1. 


[ ALFRED  A.  PIMENTAL 

Ij  Alfred  A.  Pimental  joined  the 
ii.’lant  Engineer’s  Office  staff  on 
i ■Jovember  23  as  a mechanical 
* Iraftsman.  A lifelong  resident  of 

ifiy mouth,  A1  attended  Plymouth 
iigh  School,  served  a short  time 
vith  the  U,S.  Navy,  then  attended 
i Boston  Teacher’s  College  where  he 
I ,tudied  drafting, 

(1  He  worked  for  the  John  G.  Al- 
I len  Company  of  Boston,  naval  ar- 
;hitects,  and  the  Electric  Boat 
! Company  of  Groton,  Connecticut, 

; oefore  coming  here.  He  is  married 
ind  has  a young  daughter. 

lo.  C.  M.  R.  A.  Elects 

I'l 

i New  Officers  for  1954 

E Orrin  A.  Slade  was  reelected 
president  of  the  Old  Colony  Mutual 
^Relief  Association  on  Friday,  De- 
pember  11,  when  election  of  officers 
iwas  held.  Other  officers  elected 
are  as  follows:  Vice  President, 
(Oeorge  Strassel;  Secretary,  Ev- 
ferett  Sampson;  Treasurer,  John 
Nutterville;  Trustees,  William  Ma- 
si,  Lawrence  Shaw  and  John  Hick- 
ey; Finance  and  auditing  commit- 
Itee,  William  Gilman,  Amedeo 
Barufaldi  and  George  Anderson. 

The  following  recommendations 
were  presented  and  adopted: 

That  the  sick  benefit  be  contin- 
ued at  $10.00  per  week  for  double 
benefit  membership  and  $5.00  per 
week  for  single  benefit  member- 
ship, the  benefits  to  start  on  the 
(eighth  day  of  disability. 

That  salaries,  expense  allowances 
of  officers  and  other  expenses 
be  charged  10%  to  Charter  Mem- 
jbers  Memorial  Fund  and  90%  to 
Disability  Benefit  Fund. 

That  the  annual  financial  state- 
‘ ment  of  the  Association  be  pub- 
' lished  in  the  January,  1954,  issue 
of  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 
and  copies  of  this  issue  be  sent  to 
members  not  in  the  active  employ 
of  the  Company,  or  pensioners. 

That  the  President  be  given  au- 
thority to  appoint  a Publicity  Com- 
mittee to  further  the  aims  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  association.  George 
iStrassel  was  named  chairman  of 
this  committee. 
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The  Payroll  Department  will  keep  a similar  record  for  each  em- 
ployee by  means  of  these  cards  printed  on  the  new  payroll  machine 
at  the  same  time  your  pay  envelope  is  printed. 


This  is  the  versatile  machine  which  adds,  subtracts,  and  prints 
three  records  at  the  same  time.  Mary  Lovell  is  the  operator. 


Plymouth  cordage  company  

Cenerol  Offices.  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
POST  OFFICE  ADDRESS  nOITh  PITmOUTH  • CAllE  ADDRESS  ’ COtOACi  • TELEPHONE  Piymouth  R 


Novotber  30,  1953 

Dear  Hiss  Lambor^lni: 


I would  like  you,  if  possible,  to  run  this  letter  in  the  Decentoer 
issue  of  Plymouth  Cordage  News  as  my  sincere  "thank  you"  to  all  reporters 
and  contributors  of  news  items  during  the  eight  years  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
News  has  been  a regular  monthly  onployee  publication. 

The  interest  shown  and  cooperation  given  during  this  period  have 
greatly  helped  all  of  us  in  regularly  bringing  to  our  eraployee  group  news 
of  employees  and  infonnation  about  the  conpELny  and  community.  Our  efforts 
working  together  have  brought  about  an  achievement  of  an  objective  that 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

I feel  sure  this  same  interest  by  reporters  and  others  will  continue 
and  that  Pljrmouth  Cordage  News  will  thereby  bring  eirployees  news,  infor- 
mation and  pleasure  all  during  the  canting  months  and  Tears. 

Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Tear  to  all. 


HGR:aC 


Hiss  Laura  Lamborghini,  News  Editor 
Plymouth  Cordage  News 


This  is  what  your  pay  envelope  will  look  like  after  January  1,  1954. 
Earnings  and  deductions  will  be  itemized  and  coded  for  easy  iden- 
tification and  a running  record  of  your  accumulated  earnings  and 
income  tax  withholding  will  appear  in  “Balance’’  column. 


New  Type  Pay  Envelope  For  Wage 
Employees  Beginning  January  1 


Wage  employees  will  receive 
their  weekly  earnings  in  a new 
type  of  pay  envelope  beginning  the 
first  of  next  year,  according  to 
Payroll  Supervisor  Charles  Wall. 

The  new  envelope  gives  the  em- 
ployee additional  and  more  com- 
plete information  on  his  earnings 
and  deductions.  The  open  envelope 
is  reproduced  above.  The  employee 
can  see  at  a glance  just  how  his 
earnings  were  figured  and  exactly 
what  was  withdrawn  and  why. 

In  the  first  column  at  the  left  is 
shown  the  number  of  hours  worked. 
Right  next  to  that  is  a column  of 
code  letters. 

B stands  for  regular  time  and 
right  opposite  that  letter  are  your 
earnings  at  your  regular  hourly 
rate  or  your  incentive  earnings. 

C represents  the  hours  overtime 
and  the  extra  premium  paid. 

D is  the  amount  you  are  paid  in 
“across  the  board”  increases  which 
now  stands  at  28.63c  per  hour. 

E represents  the  premium  you 
are  paid  if  you  are  a night  worker. 

F is  the  Cost  of  Living  adjust- 
ment, which  would  be  $2.70  a week, 
oased  on  45  hours. 

J will  cover  any  miscellaneous 
earnings  such  as  boat  bonuses, 
year-end  bonuses,  etc. 

The  total  of  your  gross  earnings 
is  printed  in  red  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column. 

I The  next  column  itemizes  your 
deductions  and  these  are  coded  as 
follows : 

MG  represents  withholding  tax 
• both  income  tax  and  social  secur- 
ity). 

P covers  your  Credit  Union  de- 
ductions. 

R represents  what  you  pay  to- 
ward your  pension  if  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Retirement  Plan. 

U is  the  amount  deducted  for 
Union  dues. 

T covers  your  dependents’  hospi- 
talization insurance,  if  you  carry 
it. 

In  the  last  column  will  be  carried 
your  earnings  to  date  in  1954 
(Coded  X)  and  how  much  you  have 
paid  in  withholding  tax  to  date 
(coded  Z)  Below  this  appears  the 
amount  of  your  week’s  earnings. 

The  new  envelope  with  its  de- 
tailed explanations  should  make  it 
easier  for  the  employee  to  check 


his  weekly  earnings  and  also  show 
him  at  a glance  how  much  he  has 
earned  to  date  and  how  much  he 
has  paid  in  income  taxes  to  date. 

A new  payroll  machine  has  been 
purchased  which  will  print  these 
envelopes  and  give  us  other  rec- 
ords at  the  same  time.  The  new 
machine  will  relieve  an  overload 
on  our  present  tabulating  equip- 
ment. 

An  earnings  card  for  each  em- 
ployee will  be  fed  into  the  ma- 
chine with  the  pay  envelope  and 
the  machine  will  print  the  identical 
information  on  the  card,  in  the 
appropriate  columns.  The  card  has 
56  lines  on  it  to  cover  the  52  weeks 
in  the  year  and  allow  four  lines  for 
extras.  The  card,  too,  will  provide 
a running  record  of  what  each  per- 
son has  earned  and  what  he  has 
paid  in  income  taxes  and  social 
security  taxes. 

This  will  simplify  things  for  the 
Payroll  Department  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  and  at  the  year’s  end 
when  the  Company  has  to  file  re- 
ports with  the  Government  on  what 
each  employee  has  been  paid  and 
what  the  employee  has  contributed 
in  income  taxes,  as  the  totals  will 
already  be  accumulated. 

Besides  supplying  more  detailed 
and  complete  information  to  the 
employees,  the  new  system  has 
other  advantages.  Should  the  em- 
ployee leave  the  Company,  he  al- 
ready has  his  total  earnings  and 
tax  withholdings  for  the  year.  It  is 
also  helpful  to  the  employee  who 
files  an  estimated  tax  report. 

Any  employee  having  any  ques- 
tions on  the  new  payroll  system 
should  ask  his  supervisor. 


Join  Plan 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Retire- 
ment Plan  will  have  two  new 
members  beginning  with  the  New 
Year. 

Ralph  J.  Curtis,  plant  guard, 
and  Arthur  W.  Elliot  of  the  carpen- 
ter shop  have  both  signed  up,  their 
membership  to  become  effective 
January  1,  1954. 


BIRTH 

Albert  Bratti  of  the  Grounds  De- 
partment welcomed  a new  addition 
to  his  family  on  December  9 when 
Marjorie  Helen  arrived,  weighing 
in  at  7^2  pounds. 
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25  yei:ri  Old 


Credit  Union  Helps  Employees  Save 
Money,  Solve  Financial  Problems 


One  score  and  five  years  ago.  a 
group  of  26  Cordage  employees 
founded  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union. 

The  humble  beginning  was  in  De- 
cember. 1928.  when  the  late  Paul 
Viets.  then  Industrial  Relations 
Manager,  convinced  25  other  em- 
ployees that  a Company  Credit  Un- 
ion would  be  a worthwhile  project. 
A Slate  charter  was  obtained  and 
the  Credit  Union  got  under  way. 

Headquarters  were  in  the  Cord- 
age Club  then  where  Lewis  Law- 
day.  treasurer,  worked  hard  and 
long  on  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  corporation. 

Many  of  the  original  founders  are 
still  with  the  Company  and  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
the  organization  grow  until  today  it 
numbers  nearly  100  percent  of  the 
employees  in  its  membership  and 
has  assets  of  more  than  $400,000. 

In  its  quarter  century  of  exist- 
ance.  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Cred- 
it Union  has  helped  many  employ- 
ees solve  their  financial  problems. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I would  have 
done  if  there  wasn't  a Credit  Un- 
ion. I wouldn’t  have  had  the  mon- 
ey to  buy  the  coal.”  That’s  a typi- 
cal comment  of  grateful  members. 

Like  other  Credit  Unions,  ours 
was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
people  helping  each  other.  For 
those  who  do  not  need  financial 
help,  it  serves  as  a convenient  and 
easy  way  of  saving  money  at  a 
good  rate  of  interest.  The  money, 
is  deducted  from  employees’  week- 
ly earnings,  thus  helping  members 
accumulate  savings  before  they 
have  a chance  to  spend  the  money. 

And  when  a member  needs  mon- 
ey to  pay  bills  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. he  has  only  to  phone  for  it 
and  in  a few  hours  he  has  it  in  the 
form  of  a signed  check.  This  is 
helpful  in  times  of  emergency  — 
sickness,  funeral  expenses,  unex- 
pected home  repairs  or  for  any 
other  use. 

INTEkEST  r.-xtes  low 

For  the  person  who  needs  more 
money  than  he  has  in  his  account, 
loans  can  generally  be  arranged. 
They  have  been  especially  bene- 
ficial in  buying  cars,  homes,  furni- 
ture or  other  large  items.  Interest 
rates  are  low,  almost  invariably  as 
low  or  lower  than  obtainable  else- 
. here.  Certainly  it  has  rescued 
many  members  from  high-rate 
money  lenders. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union  is  an  organization  by  and  for 
the  employees.  The  Company  pro- 
vides office  space  and  underwrites 
some  of  the  operating  expense,  but 
actually  it  is  an  organization  in  it- 
self and  largely  self-supporting. 

Ours  is  a state  Credit  Union  and 
as  such  comes  under  the  banking 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass- 


achusetts. The  books  of  the  cor- 
poration are  audited  regularly  by 
state  banking  examiners.  It  is  one 
of  10.000  Credit  Unions  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Credit  Union  services  do  not  be- 
gin and  end  with  helping  members 
to  save  and  loaning  them  money, 
however.  Another  of  its  functions 
is  the  writing  of  Savings  Bank  Life 
Insurance  for  members  interested 
in  buying  this  type  of  insurance,  a 
service  begun  in  1930.  To  date 
they  have  written  more  than  two 
million  dollars  worth  of  this  insur- 
ance. 

Another  service  to  members  is 
the  issuance  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
begun  in  1938.  More  than  $633,000 
in  bonds  has  been  issued  to  date 
with  less  than  10  per  cent  cashed 
in  at  the  Credit  Union. 

The  Credit  Union  also  serves 
members  of  the  Old  Colony  Mutual 
Relief  Association  and  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Club  by  collecting 
dues  regularly  for  them. 

Still  another  form  of  savings 
which  some  members  take  advan- 
tage of  is  the  Christmas  Club. 
Members  may  include  an  amount 
in  their  weekly  savings  toward 
this  purpose.  When  the  Yule  season 
arrives  the  Credit  Union  writes 
checks  for  the  total  amount  saved 
during  the  year  in  these  particular 
accounts. 

An  extra  service  which  our  Cred- 
it Union  performs  is  the  so-called 
”L.  & C.  Mayer”  service.  In  a 
handsomely  illustrated  catalog  are 
many  thousands  of  items  offered  at 
considerable  savings  to  members. 
In  the  past  year  alone  more  than 
$2,000  worth  of  this  merchandise 
has  been  purchased  by  members, 
saving  them  perhaps  $500  or  more 
than  if  bought  at  list  prices. 

While  the  overall  affairs  of  the 
corporation  are  handled  by  its 
Board  of  Directors,  elected  by 
members,  all  of  the  detail  is  handled 
by  the  office  personnel.  Ethel 
Smith  is  the  senior  clerk,  Evelyn 
Zammarchi.  the  junior  clerk,  both 
have  been  with  Credit  Union  for 
seven  years.  Alice  Viera  is  the 
spare  time  assistant  who  is  called 
upon  for  help  in  busy  seasons. 

BUSL.Sr  TIME 

The  busiest  time  of  the  year  is 
dividend  time.  Dividends  are  figured 
on  accounts  as  of  October  31  and 
the  job  must  be  finished  less  than 
a month  later,  in  time  for  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  order  that  mem- 
bers may  vote  on  it. 

This  year’s  dividend  of  31/4  per 
cent  is  the  highest  to  be  paid  in 
twelve  years  and  reflects  the  good 
investments  and  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Credit 
Union  by  its  officers,  directors  and 
clerks. 

Having  enlisted  almost  100  per 


Ethel  Smith,  senior  clerk,  adds  up 
daily  total  amount  of  checks  made 
out  to  Credit  Union  borrowers. 


Evelyn  Zammarchi  keeps  an  ac-  Alice  Viera,  spare-time  assista 
count  of  each  member’s  weekly  de-  (foreground)  is  proving  the  montl 
ductions  on  large  report  sheets.  work  with  Evelyn  looking  on. 


cent  of  the  entire  Company  person- 
nel in  its  membership  at  one  time 
or  another,  practically  everyone 
knows  how  the  Credit  Union  func- 
tions. Shares  in  the  corporation  are 
bought  through  payroll  deduction, 
after  the  employee  signifies  in  writ- 
ing how  much  he  wants  deducted 
every  week.  This  amount  can  be 
changed,  of  course,  at  will.  After 
withholding  the  proper  amount 
from  each  employee’s  earnings,  the 
Payroll  Department  turns  over  to 
Credit  Union  weekly  a check  for 
the  total  amount. 

From  that  point  on,  the  organi- 
zation works  as  a separate  unit. 
Each  member’s  account  is  credited 
with  the  amount  of  his  savings. 
Savings  towards  bonds  are  diverted 
to  that  account  and  when  enough 
has  been  accumulated,  they  make 
out  the  bond  and  forward  it  to  the 
owner. 

When  an  insurance  premium  be- 
comes due.  it  is  paid  from  the 
member’s  share  account,  based  on 
his  authorization.  Dues  are  for- 
warded to  the  Old  Colony  Mutual 
Relief  Assiciation  for  its  500  or 
more  members  and  to  the  Cordage 
Club. 

Deposits  must  be  made  frequent- 
ly and  checks  written  out,  signed 
and  delivered  when  called  for. 
Loans  are  made  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Credit  Committee 
see  fit.  Interest  and  rebates  on 
these  must  be  figured  and  when  fin- 
ally paid  up,  the  borrower  is  in- 
formed in  writing  he  is  “paid  up.” 

Everything  has  to  balance,  of 
course,  and  any  mistake  no  matter 
how  small,  has  to  be  found,  just  as 
in  any  bank. 

With  all  this  detail,  the  Credit 
Union  office  in  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations building  is  always  a busy 
place,  particularly  at  about  2:30 
and  4:30  in  the  afternoon  when 
many  employees  stop  in  on  their 
way  to  or  from  their  jobs.  They 
stop  by  to  pick  up  checks,  pay  on 
loans,  apply  for  loans,  or  the  many 


other  financial  transactions  which 
Credit  Union  helps  them  with. 

GOOD  LISTENERS 

These  visits  are  never  without 
human  interest  and  the  clerks  lend 
a sympathetic  ear  to  tales  of  hard 
luck  and  requests  for  advice  or  in- 
formation. They  have  been  known  to 
perform  many  kindnesses,  favors 
and  errands  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
to  help  some  fellow  worker. 

Hardly  a day  goes  by  without 
some  incident  out  of  the  ordinary, 
such  as  a few  days  ago  when  they 
opened  an  L.  C.  Mayer  package 
and  found  twelve  dozen  golf  balls 
I they  had  ordered  only  twelve 
balls).  This  didn’t  ball  them  up, 
however.  They  merely  rewrapped 
them,  mailed  them  back  with  a I 


letter  of  explanation  and  the  Crei 
Union  member  received  his  doz 
balls  as  ordered  with  no  trouble 
his  part. 

Of  course  most  of  these  incider 
which  take  place  are  confidentij 
and  the  clerks  and  directors  knc 
how  to  keep  confidences. 

As  treasurer  of  the  corporatio, 
John  A.  Smith  serves  as  its  acti- 
manager.  He  signs  all  check: 
notes  and  drafts,  has  custody 
cash,  securities,  books  of  accou 
and  other  valuable  papers  of  tl 
Credit  Union.  Jack  is  the  thii 
treasurer  of  the  corporation.  Lew 
R.  Lawday  was  the  first,  servii 
from  1928  to  1935  when  he  was  su 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Gilman,  who  serve' 
(Continued  on  Page  C) 


Oltimmxinmfaltli  of  ilaBBarl|UBrtta 

Sr  tt  Ktuntm  That  VL'hereaS  Benry  1.  Stegsaler,  Lewis  K.  Lamlay,  Furlong 
C.  Hilton,  Edward  E.  Freenan,  Paul  w.  Veits,  Alice  Ortolanl,  Helen  E.  Bailey, 

John  A.  Beever,  John  H.  Daoon,  John  E.  Wright,  Charles  B.  Leach,  Clarence  D.  Bradford, 
Walter  E.  Bent,  Ellis  w.  Brewster,  Thoitas  Swan,  waiter  B.  Brown,  Joslah  A.  Bobbins, 
Boland  S.  Bailey,  Jacob  H.  Dries,  Bayoond  E.  HlsJcelly,  Newell  0.  Blanchard,  Frank  C, 
Kelley,  Ella  H.  Drquhart,  Jennetta  Drquhart,  Sarah  A.  Wallen  and  Harry  w.  Burns 

iiavf  associated  themselves  xvith  the  intention  of  forming  a corporation  under  the 
name  of 

Plynouth  Cordage  Credit  Union, 

for  the  purpose  of  the  following:-  To  organize  and  conduct  a credit  union  In  accord- 
ance with  General  Laws,  chapter  171,  sections  2 and  3 and  acts  suoplejoentary  thereto; 
the  aoount  of  capital  stock  now  to  te  Issued  Is  unllnlted,  to  be  subscribed  for  and 
paid  in  In  such  manner  as  t.-.e  by-laws  shall  prescribe; 


and  have  complied  with  the  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  tn  such  case  made  and 
provided,  as  appears  from  the  Articles  of  Organization  of  said  corporation,  duly 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  Taxation  and  recorded  in  this 
office: 

1^010,  tl|PrpforP,  I,  Frederic  W . (ZoO\t.,  Secretary  of  The  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  So  l^rrrby  (Crrtify  that  said  Henry  L.  Stegnaler,  Lewis  B.  Lawday, 
Furlong  C.  Hilton,  Edward  E.  Freeman,  Paul  W.  Veits,  Alice  Ortolanl,  Helen  E.  Bailey, 
John  A.  Beever,  John  H.  Damon,  John  E.  Wright,  Charles  N.  Leach,  Clarence  D.  Bradford, 
Walter  E,  Bent,  Ellis  W.  Brewster,  Thomas  Swan,  .lalter  H.  Brown,  Joslah  A.  Bobbins, 


noland  S.  Bailey,  Jacob  H.  Dries,  Baymond  E.  lllskelly,  Newell  0.  Blanchard,  Frank  C. 
Kelley,  Ella  H.  Drquhart,  Jennetta  Drquhart,  Sarah  A.  Wallen  and  Barry  w.  Burns, 

their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally  organized  and  established  as,  and  arc  hereby 
tirade,  an  existing  corporation  under  the  name  of 

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Dnlon, 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  limitations,  dunes  and 
restrictions,  which  by  law  appertain  thereto. 

]39ilnPBS  my  official  signature  hereunto  subscribed,  and  the 
Great  Seal  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Alassachusetts 
hereunto  affixed,  this  thirteenth  day  of 

November  III  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

thousand  tune  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

^ Cs»!3 

#riTrf«rB  sf  Uw  CtfvvprsrsjUk. 


The  Board  of  Directors  meets  regularly  to  decide  on  investments  and  where  funds  should  be  deposited. 

Left  to  right.  Baxter  Moore,  John  Nutterville,  Walter  Thom,  William  Gilman,  Orrin  Slade,  John  A.  Smith,  j A copy  of  the  original  charter  of  incorporation,  naming  the  origina 
Harold  G.  Roberts,  Roland  Bailey,  John  Searles,  Ephraim  Bartlett  and  Amedeo  Barufaldi.  | twenty-six  founders  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union. 


'ecember,  1953 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CREDIT  UNION 
ANNUAL  REPORT 

Compiled  by  JOHN  A.  SMITH,  Treasurer 

The  Statement  of  Condition  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31, 
53  as  certified  to  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Corporation,  is  as  follows: 

BALANCE  SHEET 

;SETS 

ish  on  Deposit.  General  Account $6,264.71 

ivings  Bank  Deposits  22,889.06 

M)perative  Bank  Shares 36,641.24 

vmouth  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assn 4,268.92 

lited  States  Bonds  95,208.00 

"nk  Stock  10,657.50 

ersonal  Loans  83,842.31 

tal  Estate  Loans  179,105.79 

Grniture  and  Fixtures  273.88 

pited  States  Bond  Redemption  228.75 

TOTAL  ASSETS  $439,380.16 

abilities 

.ares  

d Colony  Mutual  Relief  Assn.  Deposits  

jcial  Security  Tax— Federal  

icome  Tax— Withholdings  


Annual  Meeting  Held 


Credit  Union  Increases  Dividend  To 
Shareholders  to  3%;  Declares  An  Extra  of  V4% 


$406,207.08 

721.52 

1.90 

12.40 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $406,942.90 


ESERVES  AND  SURPLUS 

uaranty  Fund  

ndivided  Earnings  

,rofit  and  Loss,  1953  


$16,447.81 

2,476.41 

13,513.04 


total  $32,437.26 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS 


EVENUE 

'.ntrance  Fees 


TOSS  Interest  on  Personal  Loans  $10,445.52 

iterest  on  Savings  Bank  Deposits  

iterest  on  U.  S.  Bonds  

, iterest  on  Co-operative  Bank  Shares 

iterest  on  Plymouth  Fed.  Savings  & Loan  Shares 

iterest  on  Bank  Stock  

iterest  on  Real  Estate  Mortgages  


(nited  States  Bond  Redemption  Fees 
ollection  Fees  on  Savings  Bank  Life  Ins. 


TOTAL  GROSS  REVENUE 

.ESS 

nterest  Refunded  on  Personal  Loans 
iterest  on  Plymouth  National  Bank  Note 


GROSS  EARNINGS 

IXPENSE 

iperating  Expenses  

)epreciation  on  Equipment  


$32  437.26 

32,437.26 

$439,380.16 

$10.75 

$10.75 

$10,445.52 

646.41 

3,472.50 

1,073.66 

75.00 

645.90 

6,060.60 

22,419.59 

$24.30 

722.56 

746.86 

$23,177.20 

$2,546.05 

58.34 

2,604.39 

$20,572.81 

$6,980.54 

68.48 

7,049.02 

NET  INCOME  

tESERVES  TRANSFERRED  TO  GUARANTY  FUND 


.entrance  Fees 

OVc  of  Gross  Earnings 


$10.75 

2,056.21 


$13,523.79 


2,066.93 


PROFIT  AVAILABLE  FOR  DIVIDEND  $11,456.83 

PROPOSED  DIVIDEND  31/4%  (Approx.)  $10,228.67 

$1,228.16 


TO  UNDIVIDED  EARNINGS  (Approx.) 
•ROFIT  AND  LOSS— October  31,  1953 


Debit 


'■’rom  Interest 

•■rom  Collection  Fees  on  S.  B.  Life  Ins. 
■Yom  U.  S.  Bond  Redemption  Fees  .... 

Depreciation  on  Office  Equipment 

expense  

fo  Guaranty  Fund  

To  Undivided  Earnings  


Credit 

$19,815.20 

722.56 

24.30 


3UARANTY  FUND 

Balance  October  31,  1 
From  Entrance  Fees  . 
From  Profit  and  Loss 


UNDIVIDED  EARNINGS 

Balance  October  31,  1953 
From  Profit  and  Loss  . . . 


Proposed  Dividend  (3%) 

Balance  

Previous  Balance  

Increase  


1952  — COMPARISON  — 1953 


$68.48 

6,980.54 

2,056.21 

11,456.83 

$20,562.06 

$20,562.06 

$16,437.06 

10.75 

2,056.21 

$18,504.02 

$2,476.41 

11,456.83 

$13  933.24 
$10,228.67 
3,704.57 
2,476.41 
1,228.16 

(approx.) 
(approx. ) 

( approx. ) 

Shares 

Personal  Loans 
Real  Estate  Loans 
MEMBERS 
BORROWERS 
Personal  Loans 
Real  Estate  Loans 


1952 

384,012.48 

61,471.59 

117,180.56 

1027 

319 

283 

36 


1953 

406,207.08 

83,842.31 

179,105.79 

992 

347 

295 

52 


Increase 
or  Decrease 
Plus  22,194.60 
22,370.92 
61,925.23 
35 


Plus 

Plus 

Minus 

Plus 

Plus 

Plus 


28 

12 

16 


SHARE  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Average  Weekly  Total 

7 333.08 

7,196.66 

Minus 

136.42 

Average  Per  Member 

6.74 

8.51 

Plus 

1.77 

Average  Share  Balance 

373.91 

400.45 

Plus 

26.54 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

Total  Amount 

$151,994.50 

$174,937.70 

Plus 

22,943.20 

No.  of  Borrowers 

519 

481 

Minus 

38 

Average  Loan 

292.85 

363.70 

Plus 

70.85 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  PERSONAL  LOANS  TO 

DATE 

$1,423,394.91 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

Amount  Loaned 

50,500.00 

94,950.00 

Plus 

44  450.00 

Amount  Repaid 

20,818.79 

33,024.00 

Plus 

12;205.98 

OLD  COLONY  RELIEF 

ASSOCIATION 

Dues  Collected 

5,629.30 

5,649.10 

Plus 

19.80 

TOTAL  DUES  COLLECTED  TO  DATE  $77,695.35 


Owners  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  Shares  as  of  October 
31  benefited  from  a 3V4%  dividend 
declared  at  the  annual  Credit 
Union  meeting  held  on  November 
27  in  Cordage  Auditorium. 

The  dividend  represents  a reg- 
ular of  3 per  cent  and  an  extra 
of  V4  per  cent  and  is  an  increase 
of  V2  per  cent  over  the  2%%  paid 
last  year.  This  is  the  highest  di- 
vidend rate  since  1941. 

It  will  be  paid  on  shares  as  of 
October  31,  1953,  and  will  appear 
on  statements  to  be  mailed  out  on 
December  31,  1953.  The  total  di- 
vidend amounts  to  $10,228.23,  an 
all-time  high,  being  $2215  higher 
than  last  year. 

Other  favorable  increases  were 
reported  at  the  meeting.  These 
include  higher  assets,  better  re- 
turns on  investments,  more  money 
being  invested,  more  personal  and 
real  estate  loans,  more  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance  written  and 
more  money  invested  by  employees 
in  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 

A number  of  employees  have  be- 
come new  home-owners  during  the 
past  year  and  have  been  helped 
by  the  Credit  Union  in  financing 
the  purchases,  thus  increasing  the 
amount  loaned  by  $44,450  over  last 
year. 

Personal  loans  were  increased  by 
$22,943.20  over  the  1952  year.  It 
was  announced  at  the  meeting  that 
limits  on  credit  have  been  in- 
creased from  $1500  to  $2500  on  se- 
cured personal  loans,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Credit  Committee. 
Interest  rates  on  personal  loans  are 
still  5 per  cent  on  loans  of  more 
than  $100  and  6 per  cent  for  loans 
under  $100.  Many  employees  have 
found  these  loans  satisfactory 
means  for  buying  cars,  furniture, 
television  sets  and  other  personal 
purchases  as  they  avoid  the  more 
expensive  interest  or  high  carrying 
charges  carried  by  the  majority  of 
finance  companies  and  stores. 

All  loans  over  $1000  must  be  se- 
cured and  collision  insurance  is 
required  on  cars  if  used  as  se- 
curity on  a chattel  mortgage  basis. 

In  his  Treasurer’s  Report,  John 
A.  Smith  reported  that  while  there 
were  fewer  U.  S.  Savings  bonds 
issued  during  the  year,  the  bonds 
were  of  larger  denominations  and 
consequently  there  has  been  more 
money  invested  in  this  worthwhile 
system  of  savings  by  employees. 
Since  Credit  Union  became  issuing 
agents  for  bonds  in  1941,  there  has 
been  a total  of  $633,024.20  invested 
in  bonds  with  only  about  a 10  per 
cent  redemption. 

President  Harold  G.  Roberts  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting,  his  last  as  he 
resigned  the  presidency  on  Tues- 
1 day,  December  1,  at  a Director’s 
Meeting. 

“It  has  been  a good  year  from 
every  standpoint,”  Mr.  Roberts 
commented.  “The  affairs  of  the 
organization  are  in  good  hands. 
With  the  continued  interest  and 
support  of  all,  the  Credit  Union 
will  go  forward.” 

A nominating  committee  consist- 
ing of  Earl  Sampson,  George  Al- 
drovandi  and  William  Masi  was 
appointed  to  select  nominees  for 
the  Board  of  Directors.  They  nom- 
inated for  reelection  the  five  mem- 
bers whose  terms  were  expiring: 
John  L.  Bailey,  Roland  S.  Bailey, 
William  A.  Gilman,  Sidney  R. 
Merry  and  John  A.  Smith.  A sixth 
director.  John  Pascoe.  was  nom- 
inated to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 


Miss  Sarah  A.  Wallen,  who  re- 
signed during  the  year.  Mr.  Pascoe 
accepted  the  nomination  and  was 
elected. 

Reports  were  read  by  William 
Gilman,  Clerk  of  the  Corporation, 
and  Walter  J.  Thom,  representing 
the  Auditing  Committee. 


DIRECTORS’  MEETING 

The  organization  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  December  1,  at  which 
time  the  President,  Harold  G. 
Roberts,  resigned  from  office.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  retired  from  service 
with  the  Company  on  December  1 
and  announced  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  the  coming  year. 
Roland  S.  Bailey  of  the  Sales  De- 
partment, former  Vice  President  of 
Credit  Union,  was  elected  as  the 
new  President,  and  John  W. 
Searles  was  elected  Vice  President. 

The  complete  list  of  officers  is 
as  follows: 

President 
Roland  S.  Bailey 

Vice  President 
John  W.  Searles 

Treasurer 
John  A.  Smith 

Clerk  of  Corporation 
William  A.  Gilman 

Credit  Committee:  George  An- 
derson, Ephraim  Bartlett,  Amedeo 
Barufaldi,  Charles  Darsch,  Leo 
Jaeger,  Harold  G.  Roberts. 

Auditing  Committee:  John  L. 
Bailey,  John  J.  Nutterville,  Wal- 
ter J.  Thom. 

Investment  Committee:  William 
\.  Gilman,  Leo  Jaeger,  Roland  S. 
Bailey,  John  A.  Smith,  John  W. 
Searles. 


ROLAND  S.  BAILEY 
New  President  of  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Credit  Union. 


Treasurer  John  A.  Smith  (right) 
reads  his  report  at  Annual  Meeting. 


Earl  Sampson  (left)  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  reports  nomina 
tion  results  to  Pres.  H.  G.  Roberts. 


Walter  J.  Thom  (standing)  gives 
report  of  Auditing  Committee. 
Ephraim  Bartlett  in  foreground. 


(Left  to  right)  President  H.  G.  Roberts,  who  presided  at  the  meeting, 
his  last,  as  he  resigned  on  December  1;  William  A,  Gilman,  Clerk  of 
the  Corporation;  and  Treasurer  J.  A.  Smith,  check  the  reports  prior 
to  the  meeting. 
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Job  of  The  Month  . . . 


Lariat  Maker 


The  walls  may  be  falling  down 
around  him  but  Angelo  Giam- 
marco  continues  to  make  top- 
notch  lariat  ropes  in  the  corner  of 
the  Rope  Room  devoted  to  lariat 
making. 

For  several  years  he  worked  in 
what  was  known  as  the  “Lariat 
Room."  a walled-off  section  of  the 
Rope  Room.  Now  the  walls  of  the 
room  are  being  torn  down  and 
Buster  and  his  job  are  coming  out 
in  the  open. 

Plymouth  Yacht  Manila  Lariat  is 
made  from  the  best  manila  fibers 
obtainable.  That  fiber  is  scarce 
and  consequently  we  make  those 
ropes  only  when  it  is  available. 

"Buster"  also  makes  nylon  and 
Black  Jack  Manila  Lariats  in  the 
same  room  so  that  the  flyers  on  his 
eight  machines  are  usually  kept 
whirling. 

Unlike  other  ropes,  lariats  are 
made  into  coils  with  a large  twelve- 
inch  diameter  core  so  that  the  rope 
won’t  kink  when  uncoiled.  Special 
large  paper  cores  are  provided 
which  Buster  puts  in  the  center  of 
each  coil. 

When  the  coil  is  finished,  he  cuts 
the  rope  carefully  so  that  it  won’t 
snap  back  at  him  and  binds  it  off, 
using  dry  bands  so  that  the  rope 
won’t  get  oil  stained.  For  the  same 
reason.  Buster’s  hands  are  perhaps 
the  cleanest  of  any  rope  machine 
operator. 

Cleanliness  isn’t  the  only  impor- 
tant distinction  of  our  lariat  ropes. 
They  are  extremely  hard  laid  and 
the  machines  require  special  gears 
and  capstans  to  achieve  this  hard- 
ness. Great  precision  goes  into  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  and  sizes 
of  lariats. 

The  size  range  is  relatively 
small,  from  5 16  inch  to  12 
inch  diameter,  but  there  are 
many  size  refinements  within  the 
range.  For  example,  there  is  a 3 8 
inch  scant.  3/8  inch  exact  and  3 8 
inch  full,  each  a thread  apart. 

No  one  but  a ropemaker  and  a 
cowboy  could  tell  the  difference, 
but  it’s  important  to  both. 

A smaller  lariat,  known  as 
"calf"  or  "goat”  rope,  has  been  in- 
troduced recently.  Made  of  exact- 
ly the  same  construction  as  lariat 
rope,  it  ranges  from  14  to  21 
threads. 

All  Plymouth  lariats  are  made 

Plant  Holiday 
Closing 

The  plant  will  not  be  in  opera- 
tion on  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  Day.  December  25  and 
January  1. 

On  Thursday  preceding  each 
holiday,  employees  working  on 
a two-shift  basis  will  work  on 
the  following  schedule;  First 
shift,  from  6 a.m.  to  12  noon; 
second  shift,  from  12  noon  to  6 
p.m.,  alio  ving  everj-one  the  holi- 
day eves  off. 


with  an  identifying  paper  marker 
in  each  strand,  rather  than  just  in 
one  strand.  "Buster"  attaches  an 
instruction  folder  to  each  coil,  giv- 
ing directions  for  uncoiling  the 
rope. 

The  finished  coils  of  manila  lariat 
are  stacked  in  boxes  and  delivered 
to  the  Covering  Room  for  wrap- 
ping. Coils  of  nylon  are  sent  to  the 
Reclaiming  Department  to  be 
stretched  and  recoiled. 

"Buster”  has  worked  for  Plym- 
outh for  18  years  and  for  the  past 
five  years  exclusively  on  lariats. 

He  has  never  been  out  West  to 
see  how  the  lariats  are  used  but  the 
West  has  come  to  him.  Every  year 
he  is  visited  by  groups  of  cowboys 
who  are  in  Boston  for  the  Rodeo 
and  he  answers  numerous  questions 
on  the  how  and  why  of  Plymouth 
lariats. 


Credit  Union 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
until  1950.  Mr.  Gilman  still  serves 
as  director  and  clerk. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  com- 
prised of  seventeen  members, 
meets  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  each 
month.  They  decide  in  which  bank 
the  funds  are  to  be  deposited  and 
authorize  investments,  other  than 
loans  to  members. 

All  loans  to  members  are  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Cred- 
it Committee,  which  consists  of  five 
members.  This  committee  meets 
as  required  and  they  must  consider 
the  habits  and  financial  condition  of 
everyone  applying  for  a loan  be- 
fore granting  it. 

An  Auditing  Committee  consist- 
ing of  three  directors  examines  and 
audits  the  books  of  the  corporation 
as  well  as  the  applications  for 
loans,  and  attests  the  monthly  bal- 
ance sheet.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
these  two  committees  that  there 
has  been  only  9 10  of  one  per  cent 
reported  in  uncollected  loans  during 
the  last  five  years,  and  80  per  cent 
of  this  has  since  been  recovered. 
Uncollected  loans  are  charged  to 
the  guaranty  fund. 

The  Credit  Union  has  had  four 
presidents  since  its  founding  25 
years  ago.  The  late  Henry  L.  Steg- 
maier  was  its  first  president  and  he 
served  until  1936.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  late  C.  Brooks  Hudson 
who  held  that  office  until  1946  when 
Harold  G.  Roberts  was  elected. 
Mr.  Roberts  resigned  on  December 
1 and  he  has  been  succeeded  by 
Roland  S.  Bailey. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union  has  grown  and  prospered  in 
the  relatively  short  span  of  a quart- 
er century.  The  vision  of  its  found- 
ers has  paid  off  and  thousands 
of  members,  past  and  present,  have 
benefited  from  this. 

Special  praise  and  credit  are  due 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration. both  past  and  present, 
who  have  devoted  many  hours  of 


About  $425,000  To  Be  Spent  For 
Plant  Improvements  in  1954 


We  are  very  proud  of  Everett 
Warner,  who  has  completed  10 
years  with  the  Company  t’nis 
month.  Congratulations! 

The  Thanksgiving  holiday  vaca- 
tion brought  many  of  our  college 
boys  down  to  see  us  — Rick  and 
Donald  Weaver,  and  Ray  Longhi. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  visiting 
Janice  and  Joe  Rapoza  these  days, 
you  will  now  find  them  in  their 
new  quarters  at  4 South  Spooner 
Street. 

Doris  Roncarati  recently  attend- 
ed a wedding  in  Rhode  Island  with 
her  husband.  Buddy  served  as 
best  man  for  the  groom,  who  is 
stationed  in  Milton  with  him. 

The  girls  are  looking  forward 
to  Friday,  December  18.  On  that 
night,  we  are  driving  out  to  Teels 
for  the  luxury  of  an  evening  out. 

We  just  heard  that  Beverly  Diet- 
lin  had  a baby  girl  December  14. 

The  Bob  Olsens  and  the  Baxter 
Moores  spent  the  Thanksgiving 
week-end  in  New  York  City. 
While  there,  they  attended  the 
Cinerama  and  the  musical  "Guys 
and  Dolls”  which  they  thoroughly 
enjoyed. 


M u 1 1 i n 
Everett 
Roncarati 
Romano 
b r Y c e 


C a z a 1 e 
H u n i c k e 
Rapoza 
miskelly 
Smith 
Taylor 
Moore 
Anderson 
o 1 S e n 


EVERYBODY ! 


their  time,  without  pay,  toward 
the  successful  operation  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  Credit  Union  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  never  failed  to  pay 
a substantial  dividend,  and  that  it 
has  always  been  able  to  finance  a 
worthwhile  loan,  even  during  the 
bank  holiday  in  the  1930’s.  It  has 
never  experienced  any  financial 
difficulties. 


M.  I.  T.  Students 
Pay  Visit  Here 

Four  students  from  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  were  here 
last  Wednesday  to  see  first  hand 
how  industrial  engineering  works 
in  modern  industry.  The  four  men 
were  Richard  J.  Farrar,  graduate 
student  in  electrical  engineering; 
George  D.  Becher  Jr.,  majoring  in 
mechanical  engineering;  and  Her- 
man S.  Jacobs  and  Robert  C. 
Grout,  students  of  industrial  en- 
gineering. 

They  were  briefed  by  Assistant 
Production  Manager  R.  C.  Weaver 
on  various  phases  of  plant  manage- 
ment and  then  were  taken  through 
the  plant  by  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent G.  Herbert  Repass. 


(Srppttngs 


To  all  members  and  friends  ^ 

i 

and  especially  to  all  our  mem-  g 
bers  in  the  Armed  Services,  g 
we  send  Christmas  Greetings  0 


and  wishes  for  a Happy  and  ^ 


Prosperous  New  Year. 

The  Board  of  Governors 
Plymouth  Cordage  Men’s  Club 
Lewis  W.  Cleveland,  President 


(Editor’s  Note:  In  his  report 
to  stockholders  in  the  1953  Annual 
Report,  President  E.  G.  Roos 
stated  that  “We  plan  capital  ex- 
penditures for  plant  and  equip- 
ment improvements  during  1954  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a million 
dollars  ...” 

Believing  that  Cordage  employees 
would  be  interested  in  knowing 
about  these  improvements,  we 
asked  Mr.  Roos  what  they  were 
going  to  be.  He  stated  that  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  esti- 
mated would  be  spent  at  the  Plym- 
outh plant.  While  a large  portion 
af  this  amount  would  come  from 
depreciation,  about  40  per  cent  (or 
nearly  $200,000)  would  have  to  come 
from  the  net  profit  (profit  after 
taxes)  of  the  business,  money 
plowed  back  into  the  business  to 
improve  efficiency  and  allow  the 
Company  to  grow  and  prosper  and 
maintain  its  competitive  position. 
Here’s  how  some  of  the  money 
will  be  spent  and  the  following 
amounts  are  approximate; ) 

NEW  EQUIPMENT: 

$260,000  will  go  toward  new 
equipment  to  improve  the  plant’s 
efficiency  and  keep  operations 
modern  and  up-to-date.  The  new 
equipment  is  spread  throughout 
the  plant. 

In  No.  1 Mill  we  plan  to  spend 
about  $85,000  in  the  present  fiscal 
year  on  preparation  and  spinning 
machinery  and  the  possible  instal- 
'ation  of  a new  elevator. 

An  expenditure  of  $21,000  is 
planned  in  the  Commercial  Twine 
Department  for  new  tying  twine 
machinery. 

In  No.  2 Mill  nearly  $90,000  will 
be  spent  on  preparation,  spinning 
and  packaging  equipment.  A new 
pilot  plant  will  be  installed  there, 


consisting  of  a preparation  line  fc 
laboratory  and  mill  experiments. 

Nearly  $40,000  has  been  allocate 
for  the  Rope  Room  for  treatin 
equipment  and  rope  machine  inr 
provements,  and  about  $21,000  wi 
go  toward  the  purchase  of  ne\ 
handling  equipment  for  the  R{ 
reiving  Department. 

PLANT  LAYOUT  • 

IMPROVEMENT: 

Two  main  projects  are  plannei 
(or  the  present  fiscal  year. 

One  is  the  removal  of  some  rop 
machinery  in  the  Rope  Room  am 
rearranging  the  remaining  ma 
chinery  in  that  room  so  that  it  cai 
be  run  on  a two-shift  basis.  Thi 
will  put  the  Rope  Room  in  ste.] 
with  No.  1 Spinning  Room  and  wil 
allow  for  better  flow  of  materia 
and  more  economical  use  of  ou 
machinery  and  floor  space. 

The  second  plant  layout  improve 
ment  contemplated  is  the  remodel 
ing  of  the  present  Tar  House  inte 
office  space. 

The  cost  of  these  two  projects  i:' 
estimated  to  be  about  $30,000. 

I 

BUILDING  IMPROVEMENTS: 

About  $25,000  will  be  spent  on  re 
placing  half  the  platform  of  No.  1 
Warehouse,  for  equipping  all  mair 
sprinkler  risers  with  flow  alarm: 
to  improve  our  plant  protectioi 
against  fires,  and  for  removini 
balconies  from  No.  16  Warehouse 


i 


NECESSARY  REPAIRS:  I 

Approximately  $30,000  will  gv 
toward  the  usual  roofing  repairs 
for  a new  flue  on  No.  2 Boilel 
House  and  for  sprinkler  pipe  re 
newal  in  two  of  the  warehouses. 

There  is  also  a sum  set  aside 
for  projects  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen at  the  beginning  of  the  fisca 
year. 


Danger  “Two 


Feet”  Away 


Pedestrians  will  be  only  two  feet 
away  from  trouble  during  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Studies  made  by  the  Institute  for 
Safer  Living  of  the  American  Mu- 
tual Liability  Insurance  Company 
show  that  November  and  Decem- 
ber are  the  two  worst  months  of 
the  year  for  pedestrian  deaths  and 
injuries.  In  cities  and  urban  areas, 
at  least  53  per  cent  of  all  traffic 
accidents  will  involve  pedestrians, 
as  compared  with  35  per  cent  in 
rural  areas. 

Principal  reasons  for  the  step-up 
in  number  and  severity  of  these 
mishaps  are  attributed  to  more 
walking  after  darkness,  stormy 
weather  and  wet  and  slippery 
streets,  with  generally  poorer  vis- 
ibility, and  congested  traffic  result- 
ing from  holiday  shopping,  and  sim- 
ilar activities. 

Bad  driving  conditions  also  mean 
bad  walking  conditions,  so  keep 
these  precautions  in  mind; 

When  walking  across  the  street 
or  along  the  road,  always  think  as 
the  driver  must  think.  Remember 
his  limitations  as  to  visibility  and 
maneuverability.  He  may  not  al- 
ways be  able  to  dodge  you. 

Stick  to  authorized  crosswalks  at 
all  times,  but  especially  during  the 
winter  months  of  darkness.  Driv- 
ers have  much  more  respect  for 
your  rights  when  you  use  cross- 
walks and  observe  the  traffic  lights. 

Don’t  become  an  invisible  man 
while  walking.  Wear  light  colored 
clothing  that  shows  up  in  the  dark, 
and  in  bad  weather. 

Don’t  watch  your  feet  when  walk- 
ing. Watch  the  traffic  and  do  look 


Harris  Hall  To 
Make  Christmas  Pies 


Harris  Hall  will  again  make  holi 
day  pies  for  employees  who  woulc 
like  to  have  them.  Orders  shoulc 
oe  in  today,  December  22,  anc 
may  be  left  at  either  cafeteria  oi 
with  the  girls  on  the  canteen  routes  , 
Pies  may  be  picked  up  at  Harrij- 
Hall  anytime  after  2 p.m.  or^ 
Thursday,  December  24.  i 

Employees  may  have  either  the 
65d  medium  size  pie  which  cornea 
in  the  aluminum  foil  plate,  good  foi 
reheating  the  pie,  or  the  90c  large 
pie  in  a paper  plate.  Neither  type 
plate  needs  to  be  returned.  ; 

Apple,  squash  and  mince  are  of 
fered. 


in  both  directions. 

Do  take  a good  look  before  you 
step  into  the  street  from  between 
parked  cars.  Usually,  the  best  ad- 
vice is  — don’t! 

Always  wait  for  the  lights,  or  for 
a vacant  space  in  traffic  to  come 
by  before  you  step  off  the  curb. 
Then  be  sure  you  have  time  to 
reach  the  other  side  safely.  Nev- 
er stop  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
to  change  your  mind. 

Newspaper  reading  and  day 
dreaming  are  strictly  for  more 
leisurely  moments  at  home. 

Watch  your  step  when  alighting 
from  a street  car  or  bus.  Don’t 
walk  behind  or  in  front  of  these 
vehicles.  Wait  until  the  way  is 
clear. 

When  you  must  walk  along  ve- 
hicle lanes,  make  it  a strict  rule 
to  walk  on  the  left,  facing  traffic. 
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URLOUGH  PAYS  OFF— Leon  P. 
;agliarini,  on  furlough  from  serv- 
e with  the  18th  Fighter  Intercept- 
, Squadron  at  Minneapolis,  bagged 
deer  on  a hunting  trip  last  month 
Amherst,  Maine.  Leon  went 
ith  his  father,  Victor  of  the 
I rounds  Department.  Leon’s  mo- 
er,  Edna  of  the  Paper  Twisting 
ivision,  cooked  the  deer  and  en- 
rtained  six  of  his  friends  at  a 
venison  dinner. 

enisoii  Scarce 
s Menu  Fare 

The  highlight  of  the  deer  hunting 
ason  recently  ended  appears  to 
; the  bagging  of  a four-point  buck 
“Babe”  Malone  of  the  Receiv- 
g Department,  ably  assisted  by 
Ibert  Bratti  of  the  Grounds  De- 
^rtment  who  wrestled  with  the 
timal  until  others  in  the  twelve- 
'an  party  came  along  and  finished 
f the  deer.  Venison  from  the  135- 
)und  buck  will  be  shared  among 
le  entire  party. 

Don  Tracy’s  rocking  chair  did 
3t  pay  off  this  year,  but  Don  sure 
id  some  beautiful  alibis. 

Albert  Douglas  of  the  Plant  ' 
uards  was  the  official  scout  for 
le  department  and  looked  all 
'eek  for  the  three  deer  that  were 
lot  the  first  day.  j 

Vic  Scagliarini  of  the  Grounds 
epartment  has  been  wearing  a 
id  face  ever  since  he  got  back 
om  Maine  hunting  due  to  the  fact 
lat  his  son  shot  one  last  year  and 
pe  this  year  and  Vic  came  home 
jmpty  handed  on  both  occasions. 

I Charlie  Northrup  and  son  Charlie 
|r.  decided  to  try  their  luck  on  the 
ape  this  year  and  Tuesday  morn- 
ig  on  their  way  down  saw  a large 
luck  jump  across  the  road  just  in 
: 'ont  of  their  car.  The  only  thing 
j lat  saved  this  fine  buck’s  life  was 
lie  fact  that  it  was  still  dark  and 
I'  was  in  front  of  a house  that  had 
|:  light  in  it. 

Art  Hodsdon  went  out  Monday 
nd  Saturday  and  although  he  did 
'ot  get  a deer,  he  picked  up 
hough  tracks  for  a nice  soup. 


RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Joseph  Roderick  came  back  to 
I'ork  on  November  30  after  being 
ut  for  a while  due  to  injuries  re- 
'eived  while  at  work. 

William  Gilman,  John  Santos, 
nd  Nicholas  Strassel  worked  here 
br  a few  days  during  the  recent 
wine  rush. 

Carlo  Manzotti  and  William  Ma- 
ine are  out  on  the  sick  list. 


LIBRARY 


K.  F.  FREELAND.  Librarian 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  Mrs. 
Freeland  is  recuperating  nicely 
from  her  illness,  and  we  expect  to 
lave  her  back  with  us  later  this 
month.  Until  then  her  place  is  be- 
ng  capably  filled  by  Mrs.  Janet 
Giammarco,  formerly  librarian  at 
.he  Kingston  Public  Library. 

The  new  adult  books  include: 
BASEBALL  IS  THEIR  BUSINESS 
— Harold  Rosenthal. 

THE  BUSCADERO  — Noel  M. 
Loomis. 

DEVIL’S  LAUGHTER  — Frank 
Yerby. 

THE  FEMALE  — Paul  1.  Wellman. 
\ GRADUAL  JOY  — Alma  Rout- 
song. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  FAMILY 
— Elizabeth  Goudge. 
lOW  TO  LIVE  WITH  YOUR 
TEEN-AGER  — D.  W.  Baruch. 
VIURDER  AT  MIDYEARS  — Ma- 
rion Mainwaring. 

A PASSAGE  IN  THE  NIGHT  — 
Sholem  Asch. 

THE  SEVENTH  CHASM  — Oliver 
Gard. 

STORM  HAVEN  — Frank  G. 
Slaughter. 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  GRINGO— 
Elliott  Arnold. 

THE  TREMBLING  EARTH— Dale 
VanEvery. 

WAR  ON  THE  SADDLE  ROCK  — 
Will  Ermine. 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

Late  vacations  are  nice  to  have, 
and  Ruth  Bailey  spent  hers  at 
home  getting  the  house  in  apple 
pie  order  for  the  winter.  I took  off 
for  New  Hampshire  that  same 
week,  carrying  every  sweater  I 
own,  and  the  temperature  prom''+- 
iy  hit  record  highs  for  the  entire 
week. 

Don  McLean  also  went  north  for 
his  vacation,  spending  a few  days 
way,  way  down  Maine,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  at  his  camp  in 
Plymouth. 

Thanksgiving  is  naturally  a very 
important  holiday  to  Plymouth  ( aft- 
er all,  we  started  the  whole  thing: 
and  the  usual  processions  and  gath- 
erings took  place  this  year,  with 
hundreds  of  family  parties.  Gloria 
Costa  cooked  her  very  first  turkey 
this  year  for  Tony’s  family,  and  it 
came  out  fine.  Ethelyn  Hill  also  en- 
tertained her  family  in  Kingston. 

Mary  Nickerson,  on  the  other 
hand,  left  town  entirely  to  spend 
the  day  with  her  Boston  aunt,  and 
Walter  Kopke  took  his  family  up 
to  his  mother’s  in  Milton. 

Roy  Morse  has  a new  daughter, 
born  at  the  Jordan  Hospital  on  No- 
vember 30.  Her  name  is  Cynthia 
Lu,  and  if  you’ve  ever  seen  Mar- 
cia you  know  what  she  looks  hke. 

There  have  been  lots  of  shows 


1 opening  in  Boston  but  the  only 
person  we’ve  heard  of  to  see  one 
recently  is  Peggy  Donovan,  who 
went  in  to  “Almanac.” 

Lyman  Briggs  has  been  doing 
his  civic  duty  these  last  three 
weeks  with  a turn  at  jury  duty. 

Eddy  Tavares  and  his  family 
had  a great  disappointment  about 
Christmas.  Eddy’s  son,  who  has 
been  doing  his  basic  training  with 
the  Marines  in  South  Carolina,  was 
all  set  to  be  home  for  his  Christ- 
mas vacation  on  the  20th.  Then, 
with  just  eleven  days  more  basic 
to  go,  he  had  to  have  his  appendix 
out  in  an  emergency  operation  on 
the  seventh,  and  now  he  won’t  be 
home  for  Christmas  after  all. 
He’s  recovering  nicely  from  the 
operation,  though,  and  by  a coin- 
cidence it  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Putnam,  who  used  to  practice  in 
Plymouth. 

Lucien  Laurent  is  off  as  this  is 
being  written,  and  so  far  as  we 
know  now,  is  silently  stalking  the 
deer  up  around  Lee,  Massachu- 
setts. Larry  Southwick  is  also  on 
vacation,  but  we  haven’t  heard  any 
rumors  as  to  what  he’s  up  to. 

Peggy  Donovan  had  some 
charming  water  colors  of  Bermuda 
in  the  recent  exhibit  by  local  ar- 
tists at  Memorial  Hall,  and  the 
little  black-and-tan  dachshund  fig- 
ure by  Mrs.  Keyserling  was  done 
from  a sketch  of  my  Gretchen. 


Traffic  Department 


CHILTON  ROBERTS.  222  OLD  SOUra  BUILDING 

AOEMT 

294  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON  S,  MASS. 

IN  YOUR  REPLY  REFER  TO  FILE  1~0 

November  3,  1953 

Sir.  E.  N.  Mayer 
General  Traffic  I'fenager 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Itear  Mr.  Mayer: 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  your  office  on  Thursday, 
October  29th,  you  will  recall  tie  weather  was  quite  stormy, 

Iflhen  I left  your  office  and  ret'irned  to  my  car,  which  was 
in  the  employeels  parking  lot,  I found  that  for  some  unlcnown 
reason  it  would  not  start.  I ground  the  starter  until  I had 
almost  ruik  my  battery  down,  and  alt'nough  numerous  employees 
were  arriving  to  report  for  a 2:30  shift  it  vjas  not  sur™ 
prising  that  no  one  stopped  in  the  rain  to  offer  assistance. 

Finally  one  of  your  employees,  Mr,  Albert  G-ories,  despite 
the  weather,  came  over  end  iielped  me  push  the  car  out  of  the 
parking  space,  unparked  his  car,  pushed  me  dom  through  your 
driveway  and  out  to  the  main  gate.  My  car  lied  still  refused 
to  start  and  although  it  involved  a risk  of  being  late,  Mr. 

Gomes  continued  to  push  me  down  the  hit^way  until  ray  car  took 
hold,  I offered  him  compensation  which  he  refused  advising 
very  politely  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  be  of  assistance. 

Mr,  Gomes  showed  the  type  of  courtesy  which  is  invaluable,  not 
only  to  him,  but  to  his  employers.  One  encounters  this  type 
of  thing  so  rarely  now  aaays  that  I feel  Plymouth  Cordage 
should  know  of  tlie  effort  he  made  to  build  good  will  for  the 
company,  and  I hope  that  you  will  ascertain  which  department 
Mr,  Gomes  works  and  bring  this  letter  to  the  attention  of 
his  superiors. 

I can  assure  you  that  although  our  relations  have  always 
been  the  best,  I still  have  a much  kinder  feeling  toward 
Plymouth  as  a result  of  Mr.  Gomes’  courtesy. 


Puncture  wounds  should  have 
nmediate  attention,  because 
erms  may  have  gone  deep  be- 
eath  the  surface.  These  injuries, 
lough  they  may  seem  small  and 
ot  too  painful,  can  bring  serious 
I ifection  unless  they  receive 
irompt  and  proper  medical  treat- 
lent. 


Vilith  kind  regards, 


Sincerely, 


Chilton  Roberts 


GOOD  WORK,  Al! — The  above  letter  speaks  for  itself.  Albert  Gomes  is  a preparation  worker  in  No.  2 Mill. 


ERVING  H.  WALL  JR. 


Erving  Henry  Wall  Jr.,  son  of 
Plant  Guard  Erving  “Pat”  Wall, 
entered  the  U.S.  Navy  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  He  is  presently  stationed  at 
Bainbridge,  Maryland,  where  he 
will  undergo  his  period  of  boot 
training. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wall  held  open 
house  for  their  son  on  December 
5 and  6 with  many  friends  and 
relatives  calling  to  wish  him  well. 
An  early  Christmas  celebration 
was  also  included  during  the  open 
house  period  in  view  of  Erving’s 
expected  absence  from  home  on 
December  25. 

Erving  Jr.  graduated  from  Plym- 
outh High  School  with  the  class  of 
1953.  He  celebrated  his  birthday 
last  September.  In  high  school  he 
was  a three-letter  man  in  sports 
having  received  letters  in  base- 
ball, basketball  and  football,  sup- 
plemented by  special  athletic  a- 
wards.  In  baseball  his  position 
was  catcher,  in  basketball,  a guard, 
and  in  football,  an  end.  Outside  of 
school  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
bowling,  his  average  being  well  up 
with  the  best. 

Before  enlisting  in  the  Navy,  Er- 
ving was  employed  at  a shoe  fac- 
tory in  Bridgewater.  He  is  looking 
forward  to  learning  a trade  while 
in  the  service. 


— J.  A.  Smith 


HARRIS  HALL 


WALTER  CORREA 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving 
was  certainly  a busy  one  here  with 
nearly  150  pies  being  made  for  the 
holiday.  Orders  are  being  taken 
for  pies  for  Christmas  with  the 
featured  kinds  again  being  squash, 
mince  and  apple.  The  deadline  for 
ordering  is  Tuesday,  December  22. 

The  annual  stockholders’  lunch- 
eon was  held  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 2,  with  both  upper  and 
lower  Harris  Hall  cafeterias  in  use. 
The  menu  consisted  of  a choice  of 
Lobster  Newburg  or  Rump  Roast. 
There  was  an  attendance  of  approx- 
imately 350  persons.  Each  was  pre- 
sented with  a souvenir  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  twine  and  a fifty  foot 
package  of  our  paper  clothesline. 

Eleanor  'Vacchi  is  back  to  work 
after  a three  and  a half  weeks’ 
absence  due  to  illness. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  Irene  Tavares,  whose 
mother  died  on  December  3. 

Included  among  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  the  Information  Reading 
Rack  Service  is  a booklet  entitled 
“Save  When  You  Shop”  and 
another,  “Let’s  Tighten  Up  The 
Leaks”.  The  former  contains  many 
helpful  tips  on  how  to  save  when 
shopping  for  the  essential  items. 

On  behalf  of  the  Harris  Hall 
staff,  I would  like  to  wish  everyone 
a very  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


Engaged 


The  engagement  is  announced  of 
Elaine  Marie  Correa  of  the  Billing 
Department,  daughter  of  Antone 
Correa  of  No.  2 Mill  and  Mary  Cor- 
rea of  Harris  Hall,  to  Charles  A. 
Northrup  Jr.,  son  of  Plant  Guard 
Charles  A.  Northrup  and  Mrs. 
Northrup. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

INCOME  TAX  SERVICE 

By  Appointment  to  Suit 
Your  Convenience 
PEGGY  McLEAN 
368  Court  Street  Tel.  2265 


PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 
RETURNS  PREPARED 
WALTER  R.  CORREA 
5 Forest  Avenue  Court 
Tei.  1104-M 


25  YEARS  AGO 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Brenner 
have  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter,  Annie,  to  Leo  Jae- 
ger. 

George  Phillips,  No.  3 Mill,  was 
called  to  New  York  on  Monday  to 
testify  in  an  action  for  damages 
arising  out  of  a collision  between 
an  oncoming  auto  and  the  bus  in 
which  the  band  members  were 
traveling  when  on  their  trip  to  New 
York. 

Manuel  Ribeiro,  spinner  of  No.  3 
Mill,  was  knocked  down  by  an  auto 
while  on  his  way  home  from  work 
on  Thanksgiving  Eve. 

Mrs.  Celia  Lewis  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  office  force  and  is  in 
the  Manufacturing  Department. 

Lewis  R.  Lawday  has  been  elect- 
ed treasurer  of  the  new  Plymouth 
Cordage  Credit  Union. 

The  first  program  of  educational 
motion  pictures  was  presented  at 
the  Cordage  Auditorium  on  Decem- 
ber 12.  Five  pictures  were  shown 
and  proved  to  be  not  only  education- 
al but  extremely  interesting  and 
thrilling.  It  is  planned  to  give  one 
evening  a month  during  the  winter 
to  these  programs  which  are  free 
of  charge.  Only  Cordage  employ- 
ees may  attend. 


5 YEARS  AGO 

An  “Award  of  Merit  for  disting- 
uished industrial  journalism  in  the 
internal  newpaper  publication 
class”  has  been  presented  to  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  News. 

Two  newcomers  were  welcomed 


to  the  Research  Department:  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Olsen  of  Belvidere,  New 
Jersey,  and  Alphonse  W.  Query  Jr. 
of  Marion. 

A dividend  of  2%  was  paid  on 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 
shares  in  November,  it  was  re- 
ported at  the  21st  annual  meeting 
held  on  November  26.  This  was  an 
increase  from  last  year’s  dividend 
which  was  1%%. 

Beginning  December  7,  hot  coffee 
was  added  to  the  items  conveyed 
by  the  girls  on  the  canteen  routes. 

Philip  Reigel,  foreman  of  the  Re- 
ceiving Department,  went  rabbit 
hunting  on  Thanksgiving  Day  morn- 
ing and  came  home  with  a good- 
sized  bouquet  of  Mayflowers. 

The  Shipping  Department  gang 
is  planning  to  meet  the  boys  on  the 
New  England  Transportation  Com- 
pany trucks  in  bowling  competition 
on  Saturday. 

Joe  Montali  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital on  December  6 when  he  fell 
from  a ladder  while  working  in  No. 
1 Mill  on  a bale  conveyer  system. 

Shirley  Dennett  has  joined  the 
Statistical  Department. 

A new  white  sign  with  black  let- 
ters now  identifies  the  Main  Office 
Building. 

Robert  W.  Schofield  has  returned 
to  work  in  the  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment after  completing  a six-year 
enlistment  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

Deliveryman  Ray  Brock  of  the 
Receiving  Department  is  now  seen 
driving  a new  red  pickup  truck  pur- 
chased recently. 


VISIT  WITH  SANTA— Alan  P.  Ca- 
dose  (left)  and  James  W.  Cadose 
Jr.  had  plenty  to  tell  Santa  Claus 
during  a recent  store  visit.  They 
are  nephews  of  Mary  J.  Silva,  Pa- 
per Twisting,  and  sons  of  James 
Cadose,  No.  2 Mill. 


HI,  GRAMPA!— Plant  Guard  Har- 
old Drew  doesn’t  see  as  much  of 
his  one-year-old  grandson,  Keith 
Wayne  Fuller,  as  he’d  like  because 
Keith  lives  in  Southwick,  but 
Keith’s  parents  send  Mr.  Drew  lots 
of  pictures  of  him. 


ANOTHER  KEITH— No  mistaking 
whose  son  this  is.  Meet  young 
Keith  Stanley  Remick,  son  of  Com- 
pany Chauffeur  Stan  Remick  and 
Mrs.  Remick.  He’ll  be  all  of  four 
months  old  on  December  22. 


F.AREW'ELL  PARTY  — A farewell  luncheon  was  given  Pauline  Brenner  (right)  of  Order  Scheduling  De- 
partment recently  by  co-workers  at  a local  restaurant.  Left  to  right,  Augie  Taddia,  Tillie  Freyermuth, 
Alice  Ortolani,  Bertha  Schneider,  Hazel  Rapoza,  Pauline,  Vilma  Caggiano,  Gladys  Malone,  Deolinda  Cos- 
ta, Nellie  LeCain  and  Margaret  Figlioli. 


December,  19;| 

Income  Taxes  Down,  Social 
Security  Taxes  Up,  Beginning  Jan.  1 


Beginning  January  1,  1954,  your 
income  tax  rates  go  DOWN,  and 
your  social  security  tax  rates  go 
UP. 

Your  income  tax  withholding 
rate  drops  back  to  what  it  was 
before  November,  1951,  that  is, 
18%  instead  of  20%,  but  your  social 
security  tax  goes  from  11/2%  to  2% 
on  total  wages  up  to  $3,600  in  each 
year.  The  tax  the  Company  pays 
for  your  social  security  also  goes 
from  11/2%  to  2%.  There  will  be  no 
increase  in  benefits,  however. 

In  many  cases  the  income  tax 
saving  will  be  more  than  the  social 
security  tax  increase,  so  that  the 
take-home  pay  will  be  increased. 

The  income  tax  law  still  allows 
you  $600  a year  for  each  exemp- 
tion claimed.  For  the  social  securi- 


ty tax  on  wages  there  are  no 
emptions.  You  do  not  have  to  fi 
out  a new  withholding  slip  to  claii' 
exemptions  if  they  are  the  sarr. 
as  they  were  in  1953.  However,  j 
your  exemptions  decrease,  yo 
must  make  out  a new  slip.  If  tl 
number  of  your  exemptions  ii,| 
creases  (for  example,  if  a ne’ 
child  is  expected  in  1954)  you  ma 
fill  out  a new  withholding  slip  an 
get  the  benefit  of  the  extra  ej' 
emption,  but  it  is  not  requirec 
These  slips  (Form  W-4)  must  b' 
filed  before  January  1,  1954.  j 
The  following  table  shows  ho' 
much  will  be  deducted  from  eari 
ings  beginning  January  1,  1954,  fo 
income  tax  only: 


WEEKLY  TABLE  — INCOME  TAX 


(Social  Security  tax  deduction — 2% — is 
in  addition  to  withholding  shown  in  this  table.) 
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OLIVE  METZ 


Adelina  and  Manuel  Costa’s  son 
arrived  home  from  Alaska  on  De- 
cember 1.  He  came  in  the  mill 
to  visit  his  old  friends  last  week. 
He  told  us  he  expects  to  be  mar- 
ried this  month. 

During  the  stockholders’  visit 
this  month  we  saw  some  of  our 


FOR  SALE  — Philco  Car  Radio 
complete  with  antenna  and  bran( 
new  speaker.  Fits  all  model  cars 
Very  good  condition.  $10.00.  Ca] 
1157-M  after  6:30  p.m. 


FOR  SALE:  A $98.00  Parlor  Heate: 

for  only  $25.00.  Used  one  season 
Baby  carriage,  $15.00.  Call  E 
Forand,  Kingston  471. 


old  friends  back  again.  Among 
them  were  Tom  Cavanaugh  and 
Harry  Simmons.  They  both  looked 
in  the  pink  of  condition. 

Nicholas  Douylliez,  who  has 
been  filling  in  for  the  plant  guards 
while  they  were  on  vacation,  is 
having  his  vacation  now,  and 
spending  it  trying  to  bag  a deer. 
We  haven’t  heard  how  he  came 
out  yet. 

Anita  Perry’s  husband  Clem  and 
son  went  to  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire to  try  to  get  their  deer. 
Clem  didn’t  fare  so  well  but  his 
son  got  one  with  his  partner.  I 
understand  they  are  going  to  try 
again  before  the  season  is  over. 


FOR  SALE — 7 4-panel  inside  doors 
6 ft.  6 in.  X 2 ft.  6 in.  Somi 
good,  others  fair.  $15.00  for  lot.  Tel 
1824- J evenings. 


FOR  SALE  — Doubly  Grindstone: 

motor  driven  on  stand.  $6.00 
Good  buy.  Tel.  1824-J  evenings. 


FOR  SALE:  1940  DeSoto  Sedan 
$275.00;  Leonard  Refrigerator 
$25.00.  Telephone  2496-W. 


FOR  SALE:  G.  E.  Roaster  Oven 
4 6:70x15  Tires;  Tennis  Racke 
and  Press.  Call  King.  2088. 

FOR  SALE:  1946  Ford,  V-8  Motor 
4-door.  In  good  condition.  Prici 
$450.  Contact  James  Souza,  Receiv 
ing  Department. 
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YOUR  ANNUAL  REPORT  . . . Jabberwocky,  Or  Clear  As  Day? 


Above  all  the  whir  of  busy  adding  machines,  comptometers  and  calculators 
' in  our  Accounting  Department,  you  can  catch  some  strange  terms  and  expressions 
that  would  confound  the  casual  visitor.  Accountants  bandy  around  such  terms  as 
j “current  receivables,”  “operating  surplus,”  and  other  fancy  language  that  may 
mean  little'or  nothing  to  you. 

You’ll  find  many  of  these  terms  in  your  Company’s  annual  report,  and  they 
may  be  just  so  much  Pig  Latin  to  you.  So  that  you  can  better  understand  your 
Company’s  financial  statements,  you  should  at  least  have  a working  knowledge  of 
I this  strange  lingo  that  the  Accounting  Department  uses. 

r ' 

Irong  Right 

CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEETS 

Esiness  reports  of 
B branch  plants 
J;  ached  together  so 
n one  will  know 
vk'ich  i s making 
p.st  money. 


T, 


Report  of  Company’s 
business  including  all 
plants  put  together 
so  that  the  over-all 
performance  of  the 
Company  can  be 
readily  seen.  Saves 

the  reader  the  trouble  of  doing  a lot  of 
scratch-pad  figuring  to  find  out  just  how 
the  whole  Company  did. 


ASSETS 


bugh  socked  away  by 
ijoncern,  thus  keeping 
liout  of  circulation  and 
King  nobody  any  good. 


The  concern’s  en- 
tire resources  in- 
cluding cash,  pro- 
perty, money 
owed  us,  ma- 
chinery, inventory 
of  raw  material, 
finished  product,  etc. 


CURRENT  RECEIVABLES 


bney  owed  us  by  cus- 
tners  who  won’t  pay 
'?ir  bills. 


Represents  money  we  ex- 
pect to  collect.  We  have 
to  call  an  abrupt  halt  on 
our  activities  once  a year 
to  reckon  our  financial 
standing.  Naturally, 
there  is  bound  to  be 
money  owed  to  us  < as  well  as  money 
we  owe)  as  one  fiscal  year  ends  and  the 
next  begins. 


Our  accountants  don’t  deliberately  make  their  reports  complicated  and 
filled  with  double  talk.  But  theirs  is  the  job  of  compressing  into  one  page  the 
very  complex  activities  of  the  Company’s  twelve  months  — twelve  months  in 
which  more  than  28  million  dollars  came  in  and  had  to  be  channeled  out  again. 

It  isn’t  an  easy  job. 

We  have  attempted  to  explain  what  some  of  the  technical  terms  they  use  in 
the  balance  sheet  mean.  It  may  help  you  to  understand  your  annual  report,  and 
consequently  your  Company’s  activities,  better  if  you  know  what  these  expressions 
mean. 

Wrong  Right 

DIVIDEND  DECLARED 


A generous  slice  of  the 
business  split  up  among 
a few  rich  buggers  who 
bought  shares  of  stock  for 
a song  years  ago. 


A share  of  the  profits 
which  are  divided 
among  4000  stockhold- 
ers, each  of  whom 
has  savings  invested 
in  Plymouth  Cordage. 


OPERATING 

Whatever  is  left  over  af- 
t e r bloated  capitalists 
(see  above)  have  gotten 
their  share.  Also,  money 
that  is  “extra”  and  not 
needed. 


SURPLUS 

Profits  left  in  the 
business  because  as 
the  business  grows, 
it  needs  more 
money  to  operate. 

Stockholders  leave  a 
portion  of  the  profits  in  the  business  for 
this  purpose. 


LIABILITIES 


Debts  which  hinder  the 
healthy  progress  of  a 
business. 


Amount  owed  by  a 
company  for  goods, 
services,  taxes,  etc. 


RESERVES 


DEFERRED  RECEIVABLES 


uvorite  customers  t o 
lom  we  grant  extended 
iriods  to  pay  their  bills. 


A debt  owed  us  which 
we  expect  to  collect  be- 
yond a year. 


Pile  of  money  laid  aside 
to  take  care  of  stock- 
holders during  lean 
years  when  business 
does  not  make  money. 


Surplus  set  aside  for 
likely  losses  and 
emergencies  which 
are  expected  to  oc- 
cur in  the  future,  but 
which  are  not  yet 
certain  and  often  the  exact  amount 
unknown. 


RESERVE  FOR  DEPRECIATION 


ioney  lost  by  a com- 
:iny  by  not  taking 
o o d care  of  its 
Huipment. 


Estimated  wear  and 
tear  on  equipment 
provided  for  replace- 
ment when  worn  out. 

Modern  machines  im-  Jtt 

prove  a company’s  

position  in  the  indus- 
try, thus  making  the  future  more  secure 
for  everyone  in  the  company. 


NOTES  PAYABLE 


CAPITAL  SURPLUS 


Extra  money  held  by 
Company  which  stock- 
holders can  take  out 
any  time  they  want  it. 


Usually  profits  arising 
from  sale  of  Company 
shares  which  cannot  be 
used  as  dividends. 


FISCAL  YEAR 


l-ke  I.O.U.’s.  To  be 
|;ed  only  when  you're 
jo  w n and  out.  No 
■putable  company 
ould  be  caught  dead 
tassing  one. 


Temporary  loans. 


T“ 

help  finance  seasonal 
needs.  These  loans  are 

7¥> 

more  flexible  than 

stockholders’  money 
which  is  invested  on  a 
permanent  basis.  In  a 
company  such  as  ours.  Notes  Payable 
reflect  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  com- 
pany is  held  by  lenders  who  feel  that 
the  company’s  reputation  is  such  that 
the  loan  will  be  repaid. 


The  way  investors 
arrange  the  year  so 
that  they  can  clip 
coupons  and  pocket 
profits  to  their  best 
convenience. 


The  one-year  period  used 
in  making  an  account  of 
company’s  operations. 

This  does  not  necessarilj’ 
mean  a calendar  year.  It 
can  start  at  any  point  in 
the  calendar.  As  long  as  it  ends  12 
m.onths  later  and  fulfills  the  requirements 
of  a 12-month  period  it  is  a fiscal  (mean- 
ing money)  year.  Ours  begins  October  1 
and  ends  the  following  September  30. 


ACCRUED  TAXES 


CAPITAL  STOCK 


Unpaid  taxes  piled  up 
■om  past  years. 


Taxes  payable  o n 
profits  made.  The 
government  is  step- 
ping up  corporation 
tax  payments  so  that 
a greater  portion  of 
the  tax  is  paid  off 
in  the  first  half  of 
the  following  year.  “Accrued  Taxes 
resents  the  unpaid  installments. 


rep- 


Capital  stock  is  al- 
ways a liability,  a 
drain  on  a com- 
pany’s resources. 


Capital  stock  rep- 
resents ownership 
in  a share  of  the 
business  just  as  the 
money  you  have 
invested  in  your 
house  does.  It  en- 
titles the  owner  to 
a voice  in  the  management  and  a share 
in  the  profits. 
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New  Garden  Twine  Line  Annonneed 


The  new  Plymouth  Garden  Twine  products  come  neatly  and  at- 
tractively packaged,  with  good  selling  appeal. 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has 
entered  an  entirely  new  field  . . . 
that  of  garden  twine  products.  To 
date  three  items  in  the  new  line 
have  been  announced  to  the  trade 
and  others  may  be  introduced  later. 

Gardening  twine  products  which 
have  been  announced  are  Plym- 
Kraft  EZ-Ties,  PlymKraft  Garden 
Twines,  and  Super  StrongTie  Gar- 
den Twine. 

The  PlymKraft  EZ-Ties  are 
gTeen  paper-wrapped  wire  garden 
twines  that  tie  with  a twist.  They 
are  packaged  100  10-inch  ends  to  a 
cellophane  envelope.  The  EZ-Ties 
are  good  for  tying  plants  and  need 
no  cutting. 

The  PlymKraft  Garden  Twines 
are  put  up  in  250-foot  and  500-foot 
com.pact  balls.  The  twine  is  ideal 
for  tying  vines,  shrubs,  and  large 
plants  and  for  roping  off  areas  in 
gardens  and  vineyards.  It  is  also 
a good,  economical  twine  for  tying 
packages.  Strong,  yet  easy  on  the 
nands,  the  twine  is  good  both  for 
indoor  and  outdoor  use. 

Super  StrongTie  Garden  Twine  is 
a hard  fiber  twine  dyed  green,  cut 
in  handy  three-foot  lengths,  and  is 
good  for  all  garden  tying,  whether 
flowers,  vegetables  or  shrubs.  It  is 
put  up  in  50  36-inch  lengths  to  a 
package,  ready  to  use. 

To  help  merchandise  the  new  line, 
Plymouth  Cordage  is  offering  an 
attractive  and  compact  display 
stand  free  to  each  dealer  stocking 
Plymouth  garden  twines.  The  stand 
complete  with  twine  leven  Plym- 
outh HandyPaks  can  be  displayed 
in  it)  makes  a complete  twine  and 
rope  center  offering  the  customer 
everything  he  needs  in  the  way  of 


Garden  supply  dealers  are  sup- 
plied with  this  compact  display 
stand  designed  to  help  them  sell 
Plymouth  Garden  Twine  items. 


rope  and  twine  for  house  and  gar- 
den. The  stand  is  also  an  effective 
aid  to  selling  as  the  customer  has 
only  to  pick  up  the  item  he  wants 
from  it. 

The  new  garden  twine  products 
will  be  sold  through  hardware,  de- 
partment "Green  Thumb"  stores 
and  Garden  Supply  Houses  such  as 
Breck's. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  held  in  the  Company’s  Audi- 
torium in  Plymouth  on  Wednesday,  December  2,  1953. 

Mr.  George  L.  Barnes  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

RESOLVED:  We,  the  shareholders  of  the  PLYM- 

OUTH CORDAGE  COMPANY  in  our 
annual  meeting  assembled  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  December,  A.D.  1953,  desire 
to  offer  to  our  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
our  President,  our  Management  and 
Employees,  our  continued  confidence  in 
their  operation  of  the  business  of  our 
Company. 

We  appreciate  the  loyal  interest  of  each 
and  all  of  you  to  the  welfare  of  the 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY. 

You  have  done  a fine  job  and  we  desire 
to  record  our  sincere  appreciation  to 
both  our  Management  and  our  Em- 
ployees. 

We  reflect  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
upon  our  association  together  in  the 
ownership,  management  and  operations 
of  this  fine  old  company. 


COMMERCIAL  TW  INE 

MARTHA  LEMIUS 


Have  you  seen  the  super  deluxe 
Dodge  that  Joseph  Santos  has  been 
sporting  lately?  What  a stream- 
liner! How  about  a ride  sometime, 
Joe? 

Tony  Lewis  has  been  spending  a 
great  deal  of  his  leisure  time  on 
nunting  parties.  The  parties  are 
swell,  but  Tony’s  always  minus  the 
game. 

If  you  chance  not  to  see  Michael 
Cordeiro  around  some  week-end, 
you  can  be  quite  certain  that  he 
was  Middleboro-bound  for  fun 
and  frolic  at  some  gala  dance  hall 
with  his  wife.  How  abut  joining 
your  party  sometime,  Mike? 

While  Jamesena  Guaraldi  is 
modeling  a new  coiffure  these 
days,  we  find  Dorothy  Coelho  sport- 
ing a new  pair  of  glasses. 

Mary  Silva  has  purchased  a tele- 
vision set  to  aid  her  leisure  mo- 
ments. Do  we  get  an  invitation 
sometime  in  the  near  future, 
Mary? 

Manuel  Fratus  won’t  have  to  ask 
Santa  Claus  for  his  two  front 
teeth  as  he  got  his  Christmas  gift 
prematurely.  So  keep  smiling, 
Fritz! 

Should  you  venture  to  the  Gari- 
baldi Club  some  Saturday  night, 
you  won’t  fail  to  see  Esther  Cas- 
sinelli  as  the  hamburger  chef. 
Keep  ’em  frying,  Esther! 

Wilhermina  Lopes  is  rather  busy 
these  days  shining  and  decorating 
her  beautiful  home  off  Cherry 
Court  for  a visit  from  St.  Nick. 
Don’t  forget  to  hang  your  stocking, 
Willie. 

Rivals  Joseph  Govoni  and  Wil- 
liam Tassinari  are  getting  primed 
for  the  forthcoming  election  as 
they  are  both  running  for  stew- 
ards in  this  department.  Good  luck 
to  both  of  you  and  may  the  best 
man  win! 

In  his  letter  to  Santa,  John  Pratt 
asked  for  a Mercury-tractor  to  tow 
his  yarn  boxes  around.  He  claims 
his  motor  is  breaking  down.  WeU, 
now’s  the  time  to  get  a later  model 
and  start  the  New  Year  with  a sil- 
ver streak.  John. 

While  on  the  other  hand,  our 
speed  demon,  Anthony  Yanni, 
asked  St.  Nick  for  a fire  alarm  in 
order  to  get  him  out  of  bed  and  to 
work  on  time.  However,  better  late 
than  never. 

You  certainly  missed  out  on  a 
treat  if  you  missed  Antone  Bren- 
ner’s performance  in  the  brass 
band  at  the  children’s  Christmas 
par’y  at  the  Garibaldi  Club  on 
Sunday,  December  13. 

While  everyone  is  anticipating 
a visit  from  Santa,  Manuel  Salga- 
do  is  anticipating  a visit  from  the 
Stork.  What  an  exciting  way  to 
end  the  old  year  and  begin  with 
the  new,  states  Manny. 

Joseph  Andrews  and  David  Gon- 
salves are  looking  for  a couple  of 
shoe  horns  to  assist  them  when 
they  put  on  their  hats  after  the 
holidays.  Why  don’t  you  try  the 
shoe  bar,  boys? 

With  Christmas  just  around  the 
corner  and  we  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a new  year,  I want  to  wish 
everyone  a very  Merry  Christmas 
and  a Happy  New  Year! 


fbr  safety’s  sake, 
always  use  YSM.*' 
protective  Equipment 


TO  OUR  EMPLOYEES  — 

We  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  for- 
tunate that  we  might  share  in  the  beautiful  customs 
and  traditions  of  Christmas;  that  we  might  freely 
gather  with  our  families  rejoicing  in  the  happiness 
of  our  children  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  our 
friends. 

Again  this  Christmas  we  are  sobered  by  a 
troubled  world.  Many  of  our  sons  are  still  in  far-off 
places;  they  are  denied  the  intimacies  of  the  family 
Christmas  gathering  we  revere.  Yet  we  know,  and 
are  comforted  in  the  knowledge,  that  in  their 
thoughts  they  are  sharing  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
with  us. 

What  better  could  we  wish,  in  addition  to  their 
speedy  return  home,  than  the  substitution  of  the 
Magic  of  Christmas  throughout  the  world  for  the 
conflicts  which  took  them  away. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I wish  you  the  very  best 
that  the  holiday  season  can  bring. 


President 


New  Benefit  For 
IMen  with  S.  B.  L.  I. 

Men  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
55  who  carry  Savings  Bank  Life 
Insurance  policies  may  now  take 
advantage  of  a new  benefit  which 
became  effective  November  1, 
1953. 


TWISTED  PAPER 


JOAN  GAVONI 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  and  M 
John  Alves  who  are  the  happy  p, 
ents  of  a baby  boy,  born  in  I 
vember. 


This  is  the  “Waiver  of  Premi- 
um Benefits”  which  permits  an  in- 
sured man  who  becomes  totally 
disabled  during  the  premium  pay- 
ing period  of  his  policy  to  waive 
further  payment  of  premiums  and 
the  policy  remains  in  effect. 

With  the  waiver  of  premium 
benefit,  if  you  should  become  dis- 
abled by  injury  or  illness  before 
you  reach  age  60,  and  this  total 
disability  continues  for  a period  of 
six  months,  you  then  qualify  for 
the  “total  and  permanent  disabil- 
ity” benefits  and  you  would  no 
longer  have  to  pay  your  premi- 
ums. 

Any  male  policy  holder  within 
the  ages  of  15  and  55  who  became 
insured  after  March  1,  1948,  may 
apply  for  waiver  of  premium  ben- 
efits. A small  “cost  to  change” 
payment  is  involved  and  there  will 
also  be  a small  increase  in  premi- 
um. This  premium  will  be  based 
on  the  insured’s  age  at  the  time 
his  present  policy  was  issued. 

For  example,  for  a man  who 
was  35  at  date  of  issue,  the  addi- 
tion of  waiver  of  premium  bene- 


Antonio  Santos  received  1' 
driver’s  license  this  month  a 
also  purchased  a new  Ford  to 
with  it. 

My  husband  and  I want  to  tha 
everyone  in  the  Paper  Twisti 
Division  for  the  lovely  weddi. 
gift.  Your  thoughtfulness  is  mcj 
than  appreciated. 

Curtis  Lowe  and  his  wife  ce 
brated  their  seventh  wedding  i 
niversary  on  December  10.  Cc. 
gratulations  to  both  of  you  from 
of  us! 

It  may  be  a little  early  for  gre  ■ 
ings,  but  seeing  this  is  the  or 
issue  in  December,  on  behalf 
the  Paper  Twisting  Division  a 
myself,  we  extend  to  everyo 
connected  with  the  Plymouth  C(, 
dage  Company,  our  greetings  a 
best  wishes  for  a very  Mer 
Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Ye: 


fits  would  add  only  87  cents  p 
year,  23  cents  per  quarter,  or 
cents  a month  for  each  $1000 
insurance. 


Have  a Merry,  Safe  Christmas 


The  child  was  badly  burned. 

Somehow  her  dress  had  caught 
fire. 

It  happened  last  year.  It  hap- 
pened the  year  before.  It  will  hap- 
pen again  this  year. 

And  it  won’t  be  a single  isolated 
tragedy.  You’ll  read  about  it  most 
likely  in  your  local  newspaper. 
And  the  saddest  thing  is  that  such 
tragedies  often  occur  around  the 
Christmas  holiday  — sometimes 
even  around  the  Christmas  tree  it- 
self— at  the  happiest  time  of  the 
year. 

The  reason  the  tree  burns  so 
fiercely  and  so  rapidly  is  because 
it’s  filled  with  pitch  and  resin — 
among  the  most  combustible  sub- 
stances known. 

What  can  you  do  about  the  tree? 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters offers  these  suggestions: 

1.  Choose  a small  tree.  It’s  less 
dangerous  than  a large  one. 

2.  Don’t  set  it  up  until  a few 
days  before  Christmas.  Until  then, 
keep  it  outdoors. 

3.  Place  it  in  the  coolest  part 
of  the  house,  away  from  fireplaces 


and  radiators.  And  don’t  let 
block  an  exit. 

4.  Stand  it  in  water,  or  use  | 
live  tree  planted  in  a tub  of  earl  | 

5.  Never  use  cotton  or  pap  j 
for  the  decoration  on  or  around  t 
tree. 

6.  Do  not  put  electric  trains  u 
der  the  tree. 

7.  Use  only  electric  lights,  nev  j 

candles,  and  see  that  the  wires  a | 
not  frayed.  Be  sure  that  the  w 
ing  sets  for  lights  you  choose  be  I 
the  marking  of  Underwriters’  L 
boratories,  Inc.  That  shows  th'  j 
have  been  tested  for  safety.  i 

8.  Provide  a switch  some  d:  j 
tance  from  the  tree  for  turnh  I 
tree  lights  off  and  on.  Don’t  ph  j 
or  unplug  them  beneath  the  tre  | 

9.  Throw  away  aU  gift  wra  i 
pings  as  soon  as  the  presents  ha' 
been  opened.  Don’t  let  them  pi 
up  near  the  tree. 

10.  Do  not  leave  the  lights  bur 
ing  when  no  one  is  home. 

11.  If  needles  near  the  lights  tur 
brown,  move  the  lights. 

12.  When  needles  start  to  fal 
take  the  tree  down  and  discard  i 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE: 

Today  we  often  hear  the  expression  “Trade,  Not 
Aid.’’  It  means  “Let’s  trade  with  foreign  countries  with- 
out harriers  and  then  we  won’t  have  to  send  them  our 
dollars.”  It’s  not  a slogan  coined  by  Americans.  It  came 
from  Great  Britain. 

Economists  who  have  studied  the  question  state  that 
no  lowering  of  harriers,  or  even  wiping  them  out  en- 
tirely, seems  likely  to  remove  the  need  for  U.  S.  gifts  to 
foreign  countries. 

You  can  see  from  the  chart  below  what  lower  tariffs 
have  done  to  our  industry.  Note  the  increase  in  imports 
since  1951,  when  the  hill  removing  the  tariff  on  foreign 
baler  tuhne  was  signed. 


The  President  has  appointed  a commission,  the  Ran- 
dall Commission,  to  study  the  entire  tariff  question. 
This  commission  is  to  report  to  the  President  no  later 
than  April,  1954. 

Because  the  conclusions  of  the  Randall  Commission 
will  greatly  affect  the  cordage  industry  and  ourselves 
personally,  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  will  try 
to  keep  you  informed  on  the  tariff  question  and  the  ac- 
tivities and  progress  of  the  Randall  Commission. 

As  you  form  your  own  conclusions,  we  hope  you 
will  make  them  known  to  your  representatives  in  the 
Federal  Government. 


Cost-of-Livilig 
Adjustment  Unchanged  j 


L»cal  692  Installs 
Officers  for  1954 

few  officers  for  1954  were  in- 
sliled  by  Local  692,  Textile  Work- 
e Union  of  America,  at  its  meet- 
ii  held  Sunday  January  17,  at  the 
Gribaldi  Club.  They  are  as  fol- 
ic's: 

• .’resident,  Lawrence  Mossey; 
ve  president,  Samuel  Dickson; 

• r/ording  secretary,  Alvin  Guida- 
tii;  sergeant-at-arms,  Alfred 
Cita;  executive  board;  George 
Ciflfin,  Essio  Besegai,  Joseph  Le- 
c James  Costa  and  Walter  Fur- 
tlo;  chief  steward,  Lawrence 
Lssey. 

STEWARDS 

<0.  1 Mill  Preparation,  Peter 
Imano  and  Essio  Besegai;  No.  1 
111  Spinning,  Arthur  Case  and  Al- 
Irt  R u p r e c h t;  Rope  Room, 
’'-■read  Ropes,  William  Pimental; 
I'pe  Room,  Large  Ropes,  Eugene 
Ido;  No.  2 Mill  Spinning,  Walter 
Irtado;  No.  2 Mill  preparation, 
.seph  Furtado  and  Fred  Cara- 
i;llo;  No.  2 Mill  Balling,  Antone 
Irreira  and  Millard  Davidson; 
1).  3 Mill,  Samuel  Dickson. 

Far  House,  Reclaiming,  Harris 
ill,  Lawrence  Mossey;  Commer- 
■il  Twine,  William  Tassinari; 
fi  i p p i n g Department,  Joseph 
atti;  Receiving  Department, 
.'hn  Taddia;  No.  1 Machine  Shop, 
"■wis  Cleveland;  Steam  and  Pow- 
•j,  George  Griffin;  Paint  and  Car- 
nter  Shops,  Ralph  Given.  No.  2 
id  No.  3 Machine  Shops,  Fred 
itieri;  Grounds  Department,  Jo- 
ph  Rapoza;  Paper  Twisting, 

• ihn  Medeiros. 

Officers  were  elected  at  a meet- 
g held  on  Sunday,  December  20, 
the  Portuguese  National  Club. 


Boh  Becker  Joins 

From  “way  down  yonder  in  New 
cleans”  has  come  the  signed  ap- 
lication  for  membership  in  the 
hmpany’s  Retirement  Plan  of 
bbert  Becker,  Plymouth  Cordage 
lies  representative  for  the  South- 
••n  District.  Bob’s  membership  is 
fective  as  of  January  1,  1954. 


Employees  have  been  notified 
that  the  Consumers’  Price  Index 
• revised)  for  November,  1953,  is 
115.0.  As  this  is  the  same  as  the 
index  for  the  previous  quarter, 
there  is  no  change  from  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  the  past  three 
months. 

The  adjustment  continues  to  be 
6.000  cents  per  hour,  or  $2.40  per 
week,  based  on  a 40-hour  week. 


Urges  Abaca  Increase 
111  Central  America 

Vice  President  Stanley  Cheney, 
appearing  before  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington on  December  10,  urged  an 
expansion  in  the  acreage  of  abaca 
plantations  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere from  the  existing  25,000 
acres  to  a maximum  of  40,000 
acres. 

The  increase  is  required  in  the 
interests  of  national  defense,  Mr. 
Cheney  reported. 

“A  production  (of  abaca)  in  this 
hemisphere  is  a stockpile  in  the 
ground,”  he  stated.  “It  does  not 
have  to  be  rotated.  It  continues  to 
supply  fiber,  unlike  warehouse 
stock  which,  once  used,  is  gone. 
The  production  can  be  expanded  if 
need  arises.” 

The  Government  is  now  operat- 
ing five  abaca  plantations  in  Cen- 
tral America,  comprising  about 
25,000  acres.  These  plantations 
were  first  started  during  World 
War  II  when  imports  of  Philippine 
manila  fiber  were  cut  off.  Philip- 
p'ne  abaca  production  is  now  about 
two-thirds  of  pre-war,  and  because 
of  changes  in  the  abaca  growing 
industry  there  and  a serious  infes- 
tation of  mosaic  disease,  future 
production  is  uncertain. 


The  Top  Ten 

Here  is  a list  of  our  “top  ten”  for  the  new  year!  The  follow- 
ing employees  are  the  ten  highest  in  years  of  service  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1954.  Congratulations,  men! 


Came  With  Serv.  Rec. 


Name 

Department 

Company 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

John  N.  Strassel,  2nd. 

Covering  Room 

July  15,  1903 

50 

5 

Peter  Schmitt 

Rope  Room 

May  9,  1906 

47 

7 

Emil  Kaiser 

Machine  Shop 

Sept.  11,  1906 

47 

3 

John  Rezendes,  Jr. 

No.  1 Mill 

Oct.  12,  1906 

47 

2 

Joseph  Morgardo 

No.  1 Mill 

Feb.  26,  1907 

46 

10 

Carlo  Manzotti 

Receiving 

Aug.  30,  1907 

46 

4 

Wendelin  Strassel 

Machine  Shop 

Sept.  8,  1907 

46 

3 

Manuel  Rezendes 

No.  2 Mill 

Nov.  29,  1907 

46 

2 

Antone  Rego 

No.  2 Mill 

July  12,  1908 

45 

5 

Josiah  Robbins 

Rope  Room 

Sept.  9,  1908 

45 

3 

Cordage  Industry  Protests  Jump 
In  Imports  of  Rope  and  Twines 


The  cordage  industry  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  threatened  with  serious 
injury  as  a result  of  increasing  im- 
ports, has  made  an  urgent  appeal 
to  the  Randall  Commission  in 
Washington,  the  committee  recent- 
ly set  up  to  study  Foreign  Econo- 
mic Policy.  The  Committee  is 
now  studying  the  whole  trade  and 
tariff  picture  preparatory  to  a re- 
port to  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  report  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission by  Dewitt  C.  Schieck,  sec- 
retary of  the  Cordage  Institute, 
pointed  out  that  since  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  tying  twine  from  40 
percent  to  20  percent  in  1936,  and  to 
15  percent  in  1948,  imports  on  these 
twines  have  increased  until  today 
they  amount  to  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  American  market. 

On  duty-free  binder  twine,  im- 
ports amount  to  59.8  percent  of  the 
U.  S.  market. 

Baler  twine  imports  increased 
more  than  800  percent  in  a single 
year  after  the  tariff  was  removed 
and  today  imports  amount  to  near- 
ly 30  percent  of  U.  S.  consumption 
of  baler  twine. 

A large  part  of  the  cordage  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  com- 
posed of  small  business  firms,  the 
report  pointed  out.  and  its  workers 
include  many  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  field  for  more  than  50 
years. 

“Trained  in  this  particular  trade, 
they  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  profit- 
able employment  in  other  indus- 
tries. In  some  instances  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  a whole  community 
depends  mainly  or  largely  upon 
cordage  or  twine  manufacture.” 

There  is  also  the  grave  question 
of  national  defense,  Mr.  Schieck's 
report  pointed  out.  In  peacetime, 
the  normal  U.  S.  requirements  for 
rope  are  about  100  million  pounds 
annually.  However,  during  the  war 
years,  this  demand  jumped  to  303 
million  pounds,  and  the  American 
industry  is  expected  to  maintain 


capacity  for  production  on  this  lev- 
el in  times  of  emergency. 

The  principal  reason  the  U.  S. 
industry  is  unable  to  compete  with 
foreign  production  is  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  wage  rates  here  and 
abroad,  the  report  noted. 

“Wages  paid  abroad  for  similar 
work  are  materially  less  than  those 
paid  by  the  U.  S.  private  cordage 
industry,  which  are  in  line  with 
wages  paid  to  workers  in  the  tex- 
tile industry.  Just  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, we  are  advised  that  the 
average  wage  paid  in  a Mexican 
cordage  mill  is  approximately 
$1.45  per  day. 

“We  believe  that  another  para- 
mount consideration  is  the  necess- 
ity for  maintaining  a dynamic  and 
expanding  economy  in  the  United 
States,  from  which  flows  employ- 
ment and  purchasing  power,  and 
that  U.  S.  factory  workers,  farmers 
and  businessmen  should  not  be 
compelled  to  face  unfair  competi- 
tion from  imports  produced  by 
cheap,  foreign  labor.” 


“ . . . the  United  States  can- 
not permit  the  importation  of 
greater  quantities  of  consumers’ 
goods  and  capital  goods  than 
our  market  can  absorb  over  and 
above  our  own  natural  produc- 
tivity without  affecting  employ- 
ment opportunity,  without  af- 
fecting purchasing  power,  with- 
out affecting  internal  revenue, 
and  the  tax  status  of  all  citizens 
in  relation  to  the  Government.” 

JOHN  L.  LEWIS.  President 
United  Mine  Workers 
(taken  from  a statement  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  United  States 
Senate.) 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  of  Plymouth  Cordage  products  and  how  they  are 
made  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  the  window  of  the  Brad- 
ey  Pharmacy  at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Russell  streets.  Requests 
for  booklets  and  inquiries  about  our  products  and  plant  tours  have  been 
brought  about  as  a result  of  the  display. 
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You  and  Your  Job 


ABSENXE  FROM  WORK 


From  time  to  time  we  all  are 
faced  with  problems  at  home  or 
illnesses  which  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  be  at  work.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  when 
an  employee  finds  it  impossible 
to  come  to  work,  he  notify  his 
supervisor,  overseer  or  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Department  be- 
fore the  time  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  report.  This  is  impor- 


tant because  the  employee’s  su- 
pervisor must  plan  the  work  in 
his  department  for  the  day,  and 
if  there  are  delays  or  uncertain- 
ties, then  some  of  the  work  may 
not  get  done  on  time,  or  per- 


haps it  may  not  get  done  at  all. 
This  is  upsetting  to  other  em- 
ployees who  may  be  depending 
on  what  the  absent  employee 
would  have  done,  and  so  you 
see  it  can  disturb  the  work  of 
the  whole  department.  This  sort 
of  thing,  too,  increases  our  costs 
of  operation,  and  anything  that 
increases  our  costs  of  operation 
works  against  us  as  we  try  to 
provide  stable,  continuous  em- 
ployment for  each  and  every 
one  of  us. 

Habitual,  recurrent  absentee- 
ism makes  things  just  that  much 
more  difficult  for  all  concerned. 
Therefore,  in  cases  where  an 
employee  is  absent  repeatedly, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  such  absentee- 
ism and  try  to  help  the  employ- 
ee overcome  his  difficulties,  so 
that  he  can  be  at  work  regular- 
ly. As  the  Company  tries  to  pro- 
vide steady  employment  and 
feels  it  to  be  its  responsibility 
to  do  all  it  can  in  that  direction, 
so  must  the  employee  realize 
his  responsibility  to  be  on  the 
job  at  all  times  unless  it  is  ab- 
solutely unavoidable. 


O.  C.  M.  R.  A.  Reports  Good  Financial  Year 


The  Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  As- 
sociation showed  many  gains  in 
1953  over  1952,  according  to  a re- 
port of  the  Finance  and  Auditing 
Committee  given  at  a meeting  of 
the  association  held  Friday  eve- 
ning, January  8,  at  the  Cordage 
Club. 

Assets  of  the  Disability  Benefit 
Fund  showed  an  increase  of  $1,- 
133.34,  receipts  from  interest  and 


dues  were  up  $201.28,  while  pay- 
ments were  reduced  $294.34. 

The  report  of  the  Charter  Mem- 
bers Memorial  Fund  indicated  im- 
Drovement  in  financial  standing 
with  an  increase  in  receipts  of 
$149.56  and  a reduction  of  net  loss 
for  the  year  of  $343.81. 

The  complete  financial  report  of 
the  Association  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 


Birth 

A'  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  G.  Wadell  of  Duxbury 
Monday  at  Jordan  Hospital.  Mr. 
Wadell  is  Office  Manager  and  Cred- 
it Manager. 

I am  a little  thing  with  a big 
meaning.  I help  everybody.  I un- 
lock doors,  open  hearts,  dispel 
prejudice,  I create  friendships  and 
good  will.  I inspire  respect  and 
admiration.  Everybody  loves  me. 
I violate  no  laws.  I cost  nothing. 
Many  have  praised  me,  none  have 
condemned  me.  I am  pleasing  to 
those  of  high  and  low  degree.  I 
am  useful  every  moment  of  the 
day — I am  courtesy. 


SALUTE 
TO  SERVICE 

The  following  employees 
received  service  emblems  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December: 


How  Much  and  What  For 


Social  Security  Taxes  Up  for  You, 
For  the  Company  Too,  As  of  Jan.  1 


LOUIS  N.  SHERMAN 
Sales  Department 
40  Years 


OTILDA  FREYERMUTH 
Sample  Room 
40  Years 

CALEB  LORING 
Director 
15  Years 

DORIS  GREEN 
Superintendent's  Office 
10  Years 

JOHN  R.  CALLISTO 
Maintenance  Department 
10  Years 

ARTHUR  ELLIOT 

Carpenter  Shop 
5 Years 

RALPH  CURTIS 
Piant  Guard 
5 Years 


If  We  Knew  You  Were 
Coming,  Mr.  Elie  . . . 

The  fame  of  Harris  Hall  suc- 
cotash is  spreading.  It’s  even  be- 
ing mentioned  by  the  colum- 
nists 1 

It  was  the  subject  for  a col- 
umn by  Rudolph  Elie,  Boston 
Herald  columnist  on  December 
22.  The  column  opened  as  fol- 
lows: 

“I  drove  down  to  Plymouth 
yesterday,  it  being  the  333d  an- 
niversary of  the  day  Priscilla 
Alden  stepped  onto  the  nice  big 
boulder  the  Indians  had  thought- 
fully enclosed  in  a marble  maus- 
oleum for  the  occasion,  for  my 
first,  though  I trust  not  my  last, 
taste  of  Plymouth  succotash. 

“There  were  about  a dozen 
of  us  Pilgrims  on  hand  for  the 
feast,  which  took  place  in  the 
company  restaurant  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Co.,  though  cur- 
iously enough  the  company  and 
its  employes  in  the  dining  room 
were  hardly  aware  of  the  august 
visitation.” 

(How  did  we  know  Mr.  Elie?). 

The  remainder  of  the  column 
was  devoted  to  extoUing  the 
tasty  Pilgrim  dish  which  is 
served  every  Forefather’s  Day 
in  Harris  Hall  and  describing 
the  origin  of  this  tasty  dish. 


Beginning  January  1,  1954,  the 
Company  was  required  by  law  to 
increase  your  social  security  de- 
ductions from  11/2  percent  to  two 
percent.  The  Company  pays  a tax 
equal  to  yours  toward  your  social 
security.  This  means  that  from 
January  1 on,  the  Company  contrib- 
ution also  was  increased  from  li/^ 
to  2 percent  on  all  your  earnings. 

Your  pay  envelope  or  payroll 
slip  will  show  this  increased  with- 
holding under  “Withholding  Tax.” 
It  is  combined  with  your  federal 
income  withholding  tax. 

This  new  social  security  rate  is 
not  a recent  change  in  the  law.  It 
is  in  accordance  with  the  1950 
Amendments  to  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act.  and  was  written  into  the 
law  by  Congress  at  that  time  to- 
ward meeting  future  obligations  of 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program.  The  rate  is  scheduled  to 
remain  at  two  percent  for  both 
you  and  the  Company  for  the  next 
six  years.  In  1960  it  will  go  up  to 
2V2  percent.  Five  years  later,  in 
1965,  it  will  go  up  to  3 percent. 
In  1970  it  will  reach  3i/^  percent, 
unless  changed  by  Congress  be- 
fore that  time. 


^ These  social  security  tax  C(l 
tributions  — yours  and  the  Co[ 

I pany’s  — go  into  the  Old-Age  a{ 
j Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  f 
I the  Treasury  Department  in  Wa.I 
I ington  and  are  used  to  pay  mon[ 

I ly  benefits  to  eligible  workers  a| 

1 to  their  families. 

Old-age  insurance  benefits  go 
insured  workers  when  they  reti|| 
at  age  65  or  later;  certain  meil 
bers  of  their  families  also  gl 
payments.  In  addition,  monthl 
benefits  and  a lump  sum  are  pal 
to  the  survivors  of  insured  woil 
ers  who  die  at  any  age.  These  pal 
ments  may  go  to  his  widow  ai| 
his  children  under  18.  In  case 
leaves  no  widow  or  child  who  cou 
ever  become  eligible  for  paf 
ments,  monthly  benefits  may  go 
his  parents  when  they  reach  65, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  they  we 
I chiefly  dependent  on  him  for  su 
port.  Monthly  payments  may  1 
made  at  age  65  to  the  depende 
husband  or  widower  of  a worn; 
worker  if  she  has  sufficient  er 
ployment  covered  by  law  inclu 
ing  at  least  a year  and  a half  du 
ing  the  three  years  preceding  h 
retirement  or  death. 


Reaches  Million 


Mark 


Membership  in  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Retirement  Plan  in- 
creased from  758  to  778  in  the  fifth 
year  of  operation  ending  July  31, 
1953,  according  to  a statement  re- 
cently released  by  the  secretary, 
John  W.  Searles.  Only  41  eligible 
employees  were  not  members  so 
that  the  Plan  included  about  95  per 
cent  of  all  eligible  employees. 

During  the  Plan  year,  19  retired 
on  pension.  As  the  year  ended  on 
July  31,  this  does  not  include  the 
large  group  who  retired  on  August 
1,  1953.  Thirty  employees  termi- 


Balance  Sheet  (As  of  July  31,  1953) 
ASSETS 


Cash: 


Held  by  Trustees 

In  Plymouth  National  Bank, 


$ 19,964.70 
4,946.07 


Account  

Accrued  Income  

Investments  (At  Cost): 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds  458,800.00 

Other  Bonds  499,599.53 

Common  Stocks  142,620.58 


95%  Eligible  Employees  are  Member 
Of  Retirement  Plan,  Now  5 Years  01 


nated  membership  because 
death,  withdrawal,  or  terminatk 
of  employment. 

The  Plan,  after  five  years 
operation,  lists  assets  of  more  th£ 
a million  dollars.  Payments  mac 
out  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  by  tl 
Company  to  pensioners,  and  r 
funds  of  contributions  to  membe 
because  of  termination  of  mer 
bership  and  to  ’oeneficiaries  of  d 
ceased  members,  totalled  $40,6’ 
during  the  year. 

The  complete  financial  stateme: 
appears  below: 


24,910. 

50,897.r 


1,101,020.; 


$1,176,828.7  I: 


LIABILITIES 


Capital: 

Contribution  by  the  Company 

for  Past  Service 

Contributions  by  the  Company 
for  Future  Service  


$510,155.60 

423,863.12 


Contributions  by  the  Employee  Members 


I Net  Excess  of  Payments  to  Employees  or 
j beneficiaries  over  income  from 

investments  


$ 934,018.) 
265,092.'! 


$1,199,111.) 


— 22,282.' 


$1,176,828.) 

Note:  The  Company  pays  the  entire  cost  for  Past  Service,  which 
service  before  August  1,  1948,  when  the  Plan  was  started.  The  ten 
Future  Service  refers  to  service  after  August  1,  1948. 
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WELCOME 


1 


to 

Plymouth  Cordage 


I ALBERT  EUGENE  COREY 

Albert  Eugene  Corey,  better 
jown  as  “Gene,”  came  with 
ymouth  Cordage  on  January  4, 
<)rking  in  the  chemical  research 
:’ction  of  the  Laboratory. 

He  is  a graduate  of  Rensselaer 
lere  he  obtained  a B.S.  degree 
Chemistry  in  1950.  Since  that 
ne  he  has  been  employed  in  the 
ntral  research  laboratory  at  Al- 
'd  Chemical  in  Morristown,  New 
■ rsey. 

His  coming  with  Plymouth  Cor- 
!ige  marks  a return  to  Massachu- 
,tts  for  Gene  who  is  a native  of 
^rdner  where  he  lived  until  he 
ent  to  college.  He  is  married, 
IS  one  son,  is  living  on  Riverside 
rive  in  Kingston.  He  is  interest- 
l in  birds  and  hopes  to  become 
bird  watcher  in  these  parts  as 
ion  as  he  is  settled. 


Recuperating 

Carlo  Manzotti  is  at  home  recu- 
'->rating  from  an  operation  which 
underwent  at  the  Baker  Me- 
orial  Hospital  in  Boston. 


JOHN  M.  CLARK 

John  M.  Clark  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment the  first  of  the  year,  after  a 
long,  varied  career  with  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

It  was  Jack’s  respect  for  our  pro- 
duct which  brought  him  to  Plym- 
outh Cordage.  He  used  a lot  of  our 
rope  in  the  Coast  Guard  and  also 
in  sailing,  which  ranks  first  among 
his  many  interests.  He  once  rigged 
a yacht  with  Plymouth  Rope  ex- 
clusively for  a Bermuda  race.  He 
felt  that  rope  as  good  as  ours  must 
be  made  by  a good  company.  He  de- 
cided he  would  like  to  become  a part 
of  that  Company  and  sent  in  an  ap- 
plication some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Clark’s  background  is  inter- 
esting. He’s  from  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  originally.  He  attended 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in  New 
London,  Connecticut,  graduating 
with  a B.S.  degree  and  a commis- 
sion. Ten  years  of  service  with 
the  Coast  Guard  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  do  some  extensive 
travelling.  He  saw  sea  duty  on 
five  ships,  on  four  of  them  as  an 
executive  officer.  As  executive  offi- 


JOHN  H.  POWERS 

John  H.  Powers,  new  head  of  the 
Standards  Department,  is  also  a 
native  New  Englander.  Born  in 
Greenfield,  ne  attended  the 
Greenfield  schools  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Syracuse  University 
where  he  studied  industrial  engin- 
eering. He  attended  Texas  A.  and 
M.  for  a year,  studying  electronics. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  as 
an  electronics  technician  during  the 
war  and  was  with  the  DuPont  Com- 
pany’s nylon  plant  in  Martinsville, 
Virginia,  for  three  years  before 
coming  here. 

John  is  interested  in  sports,  chief 
among  them  skiing  and  swimming. 


cer  he  was  responsible  for  general 
supervision  of  the  ship  and  was  al- 
so personnel  officer. 

Jack  is  married  to  a girl  from 
Wellesley  and  they  are  looking  for 
a place  to  live  in  or  near  Plymouth. 
They  have  two  lovely  daughters. 

Besides  sailing  his  interests  in- 
clude hunting,  finishing  furniture, 
music  and  photography.  He  enjoys 
many  sports  and  used  to  engage 
competitively  in  lacrosse,  wrestl- 
ing and  swimming. 


loffee  Goes  Up 
►ne  Cent  Here 

Effective  Wednesday,  January 
I,  price  of  coffee  will  be  increased 
le  cent  in  the  cafeterias  and  on 
le  canteen  routes. 

Prices  of  coffee  have  been  rising 
Readily  over  the  past  year,  but 
larris  Hall  management  has  been 
eluctant  to  raise  prices  here.  How- 
ver,  in  the  face  of  the  sharp  jump 
i the  past  month,  the  one-cent  in- 
"ease  was  made  necessary. 

I Coffee  prices  will  now  be  as  fol- 
fws:  in  the  cafeterias  black  coffee 
mi  be  seven  cents  a cup,  while 
bffee  with  cream  will  be  eight 
[ents  a cup;  coffee  with  cream  on 
le  canteen  routes  will  be  nine 
ents  a cup,  which  includes  the 
Dst  of  the  paper  cup.  Harris  Hall 
lanagement  points  out  that  these 
rices  are  still  well  below  coffee 
rices  in  most  restaurants. 

The  recent  sharp  increase  in 
iiarket  prices  of  coffee  has  been 
rought  about  by  the  frosts  in  the 
jffee-growing  countries,  coupled 
ith  the  steady  increase  in  coffee 
onsumption  all  over  the  world, 
lany  restaurants  are  increasing 
leir  prices  of  coffee  by  five  cents. 


Join 'the 

MARCH  OF  DIMES 

January  2 to  ,31 


New  Salesmen  in  Western  District 


JOHN  J.  LUDWIG 

Two  new  sales  representatives 
have  come  with  Plymouth  Cordage 
in  the  Western  District  in  recent 
months. 

John  J.  Ludwig,  who  came  with 
the  Company  on  October  19,  makes 
his  home  in  Lemont,  Illinois,  and 
will  cover  Indiana  and  Illinois.  He 
is  a graduate  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  was  sales  manager  for 
Hawkins  and  Company  of  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  chain  hoists,  be- 
fore coming  to  work  fo*-  Plymouth. 


DONN  C.  CHATTERTON 

He  is  married  and  has  two  sons,  9 
and  13. 

Donn  C.  Chatterton  joined  the 
Company’s  sales  organization  on 
November  1,  after  two  years  of 
service  with  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps.  He  was  discharged  in  Sep- 
tember, 1953,  with  the  rating  of 
Sergeant  and  served  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  communications  and  as  a 
radio  operator.  Donn  is  a graduate 
of  Grinnell  College  in  Iowa  with  a 
B.A.  degree.  His  territory  will  in- 
clude portions  of  Michigan  and 
Ohio. 


TO  OUR  EMPLOYEES;— 

We  sincerely  regret  that  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a layoff  of  about  27  people.  Those  who  are  to  be  released  have 
already  been  notified  and  separations  will  actually  take  place  on 
Friday,  January  22.  Practically  all  of  those  affected  by  this  decis- 
ion have  three  or  more  years  of  service  with  the  Company. 

A decline  in  the  volume  of  rope  business  is  almost  wholly 
responsible  for  this  curtailment  in  production.  Our  stocks  of  rope 
are  larger  than  they  should  be  and  orders  are  coming  in  at  a 
lower  rate  than  we  had  earlier  estimated.  We  believe,  confidently, 
that  we  are  getting  our  share  of  Industry  rope  business,  but  the 
total  for  the  Industry  is  down  . . . and  for  the  following  reasons; — 

Government  rope  orders,  which  heretofore  have  been  fairly 
substantial,  have  fallen  off  to  practically  nothing.  American  flag 
ships,  which  are  generally  supplied  with  rope  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, are  encountering  severe  competition  from  foreign  flag 
ships  which  purchase  practically  all  of  their  supplies  abroad.  In 
addition,  the  commercial  fisheries,  normally  large  users  of 
domestic  rope,  are  cutting  back  on  their  operations  due  to  increas- 
ing imports  of  frozen  and  canned  sea  foods. 

We  have  not  gone  as  far  with  our  curtailment  as  sales  and 
inventory  figures  indicate  we  should  have.  We  hope  that  we  are 
in  only  a temporary  lull  and  that  excesses  which  are  being  built 
up  today  will  be  disposed  of  with  improved  volume  of  orders  in 
the  future.  We  are  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do,  everything 
possible  to  assure  us  our  share  of  the  available  business. 

Sincerely, 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1954  $16,115.54 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1953  14,182.20 

Net  Gain  


RECEIPTS 

Interest 

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n 
Plymouth  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n  . 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 

Dues 


PAYMENTS 

Sick  Benefits  $3929.97 

Salaries  and  other  expenses  261.19 


Net  Gain  for  the  year 


$209.90 

126.13 

158.52 

23.15 

5606.80 

$6124.50 


$1,933.34 


CHARTER  MEMBERS  MEMORIAL  FUND 

U.  S.  Savings  Bond  $2,000.00 

Plymouth  Savings  Bank  ....  5,105.31 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  690.12 

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n 5,093.20 

East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank  1,017.52 

Treasurer  — Cash  on  hand  1.72 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1954  $13,907.87 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1953  14,085.93 


Net  Loss 


RECEIPTS  — Interest 

U.  S.  Savings  Bond  

Plymouth  Savings  Bank 
Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Ply.  Fed.  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n  . . . 
East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank  . . . . 
Dues  


$50.00 

179.50 

41.27 

222.45 

34.16 

722.00 


Total  $1,249.38 


PAYMENTS 

Death  Benefits 

Salaries  and  other  expenses 

Net  Loss  for  the  year  . . 


$1400.00 

27.44 


$1,427.44 


Number  of  Members 

Charter  Members 

182 

Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Assoc. 

Non-Charter  Members 

370 

Finance  and  Auditing  Committee 

Pensioners 

14 

WILLIAM  A.  GILMAN 

Total 

566 

AMEDIO  BARUFALDI 
GEORGE  ANDERSON 

REPORT  OF  FINANCE  AND  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 
January  1,  1954 

DISABILITY  BENEFIT  FUND 

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n  $4,858.70 

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n  Cert.  5,000.00 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  4,720.48 

Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union  782.21 

Treasurer  — Plymouth  National  Bank  753.27 

Treasurer  — Cash  on  hand  .88 


$1,933.34 


$178.06 


$178.06 
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What  ropes  would  you  guess  are  represented  by  these  cartoons? 


Their  real 


Lock  line  won’t  open  many  doors  to  you,  but  Plym- 
outh River  Lock  Line  has  opened  a lot  of  doors  to  river- 
men’s  needs.  It’s  the  recently  developed  Plymouth 
rope  of  a special  construction  designed  especially  for 
inland  waterways  use.  It’s  easy  handling,  flexible  and 
resists  back-kinking,  important  qualities  to  a riverman 
when  he’s  snubbing  a barge  through  river  locks.  Deck 
hands  like  it  because  it  means  they  don’t  have  to  wrestle 
with  a stiff,  unmanageable  line. 


functions  are  described  and  illustrated 


This  happy  maiden  handling  a Spinning  Line 
is  worlds  apart  from  the  drilling  operations  illus- 
trated below  which  indicate  how  Plymouth  Spin- 
ning  Lines  are  actually  used.  Plymouth  Spinning 
Line  is  used  to  speed  up  the  jointing  of  the  drill- 
pipe  in  rotary  driUing.  It’s  made  of  the  same 
high  quality  as  the  famous  Plymouth  Ship  Brand. 


below. 


You  won’t  get  rid  of  much  of  the  white  stuff  around 
here  with  one  of  these  shovels.  Shovel  Line  is  designed 
for  a much  different  use,  however,  and  sees  considerable 
service  on  grain  ships.  A conveying  mechanism  removes 
the  bulk  gram  from  the  center  of  the  hold  but  it  is  not 
capable  of  removing  that  which  remains  around  the 
edges.  Plymouth  Shovel  Lines,  attached  to  large 
scoops  and  run  through  a series  of  pulleys,  bring  the 
grain  up  to  the  elevating  mechanism.  Plymouth  Shovel 
Lines  combine  the  hard  lay  necessary  to  give  the 
strength  and  resistance  to  surface  abrasion  which  the 
task  requires. 


MAI.N  OFFICE 


BETTY  .ANDREWS 

With  long  week-ends  at  both 
Chi'istmas  and  New  Year’s,  many 
of  the  office  people  had  time  to 
make  little  trips,  or  pay  visits  to 
family  members  out  of  town. 

Joan  Eckersley  spent  the  long 
Christmas  week-end  at  her  sister’s 
new  home  in  Lunenberg.  Miriam 
Van  de  Veere  went  out  to  Andov- 
er. where  her  daughter  took  part 
in  a Christmas  pageant. 

Dolly  Vernazarro  w'as  sort  of 
hoping  for  a television  set  for 
Christmas,  maybe  a little  one, 
but  she  never  expected  the  one 
she  got.  With  a 24  inch  screen, 
she  shouldn’t  suffer  any  eye  strain. 

Walter  Anderson’s  daughter  and 
her  husband  came  home  to  Kings- 
ton for  Christmas,  driving  a new 
Plymouth  car. 

The  long-running  “Guys  and 
Dolls”  is  now  in  Boston,  and  we’re 
sure  there  will  be  lots  of  spectators 
from  the  Cordage  before  the  run 


ends,  but  so  far  Laura  Lambor- 
ghini is  the  only  one  we  know  of 
who  went  from  here. 

After  spending  Christmas  day  at 
her  mother  and  father’s,  Marion 
Rudolph  went  to  Somerville  for  the 
rest  of  that  week-end  to  visit  her 
husband’s  parents. 

The  Ice  Capades  are  reported 
better  than  ever  this  year,  as  they 
always  seem  to  be,  and  Inez  White 
and  Audrey  Fowler  were  among 
those  who  have  now  decided  that 
ice  skating  certainly  looks  easy. 

New  Year’s  week-end  found  Peg- 
gy Donovan  in  New  York  city, 
while  Joan  Zanello  spent  those 
days  visiting  her  husband’s  family 
and  various  relatives  in  and  around 
Boston. 

Doris  Yeager  has  left  the  Cost 
Department,  and  as  we  write  this, 
expects  to  be  acting  the  busy 
housewife  at  home,  at  least  for 
the  winter. 

Eddy  Tavares’  son  has  been  grad- 
uated from  his  marine  training 
program,  after  being  delayed  by 
an  appendicitis  operation,  and  is 
now  at  home  enjoying  his  well- 
earned  leave. 


OLIVE  METZ 

A Christmas  party  was  held  in 
the  Preparation  Room  on  Dec. 
23rd.  with  14  girls  in  the  Prep,  tak- 
ing part.  It  was  managed  by  Mary 
Alberghini  and  a grand  time  was 
had  by  all. 

Manuel  Vaz’s  son,  who  has  been 
attending  Aeronautic  School  in 
New  York  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  joined  the  “Air  Cadets”  and 
left  for  Texas  for  his  basic  training 
right  after  Christmas.  He  is  being 
taught  about  all  types  of  planes  in- 
cluding the  “Jet”  which  he  seems 
to  favor. 

Tina  Tavares’  son,  who  is  in  the  ! 
Marine’s,  spent  a sixteen-day  leave  i 
with  his  parents  at  Christmas  time, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Tenn. 
where  he  is  going  to  school  to  learn 
electronics  and  radar. 

Millard  Davidson’s  son  complet- 
ed his  boot  training  in  the  Marines 
at  Parris  Island  and  had  a ten-day 
leave  at  Christmas  time  with  his 
parents. 

Olive  Metz’s  son  completed  his 


boot  training  in  the  Marines  and 
arrived  home  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas for  a twenty-one  day  leave. 
On  Jan.  11th  he  left  for  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  where  he  will  go  to 
school  to  learn  Aeronautic  Engin- 
eering. 

Anita  Perry  was  operated  on 
January  11th  and  from  all  reports 
is  doing  flne.  A speedy  recovery, 
Anita ! 

Everett  Sampson  went  to  the 
hospital  on  January  12th.  We  have 
not  heard  about  his  condition  yet 
but  send  him  our  best  wishes. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that  Vilma 
Monti,  a past  time  worker  in  No.  2 
Mill,  is  engaged  to  be  married  in 
the  near  future.  At  present  Vilma 
is  working  in  the  office  of  the 
Wheeler  Reflector  Co. 

Bernadette  Cash’s  son,  who  is 
being  discharged  from  the  Army 
soon,  has  received  a four-year  foot- 
ball scholarship  to  college. 

John  Santos  has  been  transferred 
to  No.  2 Mill  to  take  over  Oscar 
Sance’s  place  when  Oscar  goes  on 
days  the  end  of  March  replacing 
Sam  Christie  who  is  retiring.  Glad 
to  have  you  with  us,  John. 


HARRIS  HALL 


The  Harris  Hall  staff  returned 
work  prepared  for  the  new  ye. 
after  enjoying  the  two  holid; 
week-ends.  Christmas  tre^ 
adorned  with  colorful  decoratioi 
were  set  up  in  both  the  Harris  Hj 
and  No.  2 Mill  cafeterias. 

Nearly  100  pies  were  made  he) 
for  the  Christmas  holiday. 

Among  those  who  traveled 
Plymouth  to  feast  upon  Plymou) 
Succotash  at  Harris  Hall  was  R' 
dolph  Elie,  a columnist  for  tl 
Boston  Herald.  He  gave  this  a) 
nual  affair  an  extensive  write-u 
in  his  newspaper  column  of  Di 
cember  22. 

The  “Plymouth  Rope  Walk”-fa 
edition  is  among  the  latest  add 
tions  to  the  Information  Rack  Se 
vice.  Another  booklet  of  late 
entitled  “Guide  to  Modern  Mai 
ners”  by  Maxine  Lewis  which  ii 
structs  the  reader  on  good  mai 
ners  for  all  occasions. 

John  Stokes,  our  restaurant  coi 
sultant,  was  here  on  his  semi-ai 
nual  visit  on  January  13. 


t 
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(arch  15  is  Day  of  Reckoning,  but 

iarly  Tax  Filing  May  Save  You  Money 


When  it  comes  to  making  out 
X returns  most  of  us  operate  on 
le  time-honored  principle:  “Nev- 
i-  do  today  what  can  be  put  off  un- 
I tomorrow.”  Then  we  look  at 
(le  calendar  one  day  and  discover 
lat  "tomorrow”  is  March  15,  the 
ay  of  Reckoning  for  the  average 
ixpayer. 

This  not  only  runs  up  the  electric 
ght  bill  for  that  all-night  figuring 
;ssion  on  March  14,  but,  says  the 
merican  Institute  of  Accountants, 

also  may  enrich  the  federal 
•easury  at  the  taxpayer’s  expense, 
he  reason?  Haste  makes  waste — 
aste  of  possible  tax  savings. 

If  j-ou  want  to  give  yourself  the 
est  possible  break  on  your  federal 
icome  tax,  file  early,  prepare 
our  return  carefully,  and  save 
our  records  — receipts,  cancelled 
hecks,  etc.  — to  back  up  your  de- 
uctions.  And,  if  you  find  Uncle 
am  owes  you  money,  early  filing 
leans  a quicker  refund. 

Here's  a brief  view  of  how  the 
icome  tax  affects  some  typical 
mployees.  Do  you  recognize  your- 
slf  in  any  of  these  situations? 

latrimonial  Bliss 

Newlywed  Nat  was  so  excited  he 
irgot  to  claim  his  additional  with- 
olding tax  exemption  until  three 
lonths  after  the  marriage.  He 
/on’t  lose  anything,  though,  be- 
ause  he’ll  get  credit  for  all  the 
/ithholdings  when  he  files  his  re- 
urn,  Also  he  and  his  wife  will 
ach  get  a $600  personal  exemp- 
ion.  They  are  filing  a joint  return 
-the  best  procedure  for  most  cou- 
les. 

A joint  return  would  be  no  help, 
owever,  to  Healthy  Harry  and 
tiling  Alice.  Both  had  income. 

Hold  Up  On  Your 
State  Tax  Filiiijj! 

Federal  income  tax  returns 
should  be  filed  as  promptly  as 
possible  but  your  state  income 
tax  return  cannot  be  made  out 
for  another  month,  as  the  forms 
will  not  be  ready  until  then. 

Moreover,  in  view  of  Gov- 
ernor Herter’s  recommendation 
to  cut  state  income  taxes,  tax- 
payers are  urged  to  wait  until 
the  State  Legislature  acts  on 
the  recommendation  in  order 
that  they  may  take  advantage 
of  the  decrease  if  it  should  go 
into  effect. 


Harry  $5,000  and  Alice  $4,000.  Al- 
ice had  $1,400  medical  expenses 
and  Harry  had  $500  deductible  ex- 
penses of  other  types.  On  a joint 
return  they  could  claim  only  $950 
for  medical  expenses  ($1,400  less 
5 percent  of  their  combined  in- 
come). Instead  they  are  filing  sep- 
arate returns  and  Alice  will  deduct 
$1,200  for  medical  expenses  ($1,- 
400  less  5 per  cent  of  her  income), 
for  a saving  of  $61.50  on  their  total 
tax  biU.  They  worked  it  out  both 
ways,  before  filing,  to  see  which 
would  be  cheaper. 

Split-second  Sally  presented  her 
husband  with  twins  just  before  the 
stroke  of  midnight  on  December 
31.  Her  timing  was  excellent,  be- 
cause the  New  Year’s  Eve  babies 
each  provided  a $600  exemption 
for  the  couple  on  their  1953  tax.  If 
the  twins  had  been  born  just  after 
midnight  the  exemption  would  not 
have  applied  until  the  1954  tax. 

Exemption  for  Dependents 

Lucky  Harry  is  claiming  a $600 
exemption  for  his  daughter,  al- 
though she  has  been  working  since 
November.  He  can  do  this  be- 
cause she  earned  less  than  $600  in 
1953  and  Larry  provided  more  than 
half  her  support  for  the  year.  For 
a dependency  exemption  to  be  al- 
lowed the  dependent  must  also  (D 
not  be  claimed  as  an  exemption 
in  a joint  return  with  her  husband 
(or  his  wife),  (2)  be  either  a Unit- 
ed States  citizen  or  a resident  of 
the  U.  S.,  Canada  or  Mexico,  and 
(3)  be  closely  related  to  the  tax- 
payer, as  defined  in  the  tax  in- 
structions. 

Changing  Houses  in  Mid-Year 

Prosperous  Pete  sold  his  bunga- 
low on  North  Tenth  Street  and 
bought  what  the  agent  called  “a 
comfortable  home  for  gracious  liv- 
ing.” He  closed  the  deal  on  his 
new  place  before  the  sale  of  the 
bungalow  was  completed.  Just  one 
thing  bothered  him.  Although  he 
had  made  no  improvements  since 
buying  it  in  1940,  he  got  twice  as 
much  for  the  bungalow  as  he  had 
originally  paid.  He  wondered 
whether  he  would  have  to  pay  tax 
on  his  “profit.”  Pete  learned  that 
no  tax  is  due  under  the  present  law 
since  he  purchased  and  occupied 
a new  residence  within  one  year 
before  (or  after)  the  sale  of  his 
former  residence.  If  the  new  house 
had  cost  less  than  he  received  for 
the  old  one,  he  would  have  had  to 


pay  tax  on  the  difference  as  a 
“capital  gain.” 

Home-owner  Horace  doesn’t 
miss  a bet  when  it  comes  to  tak- 
ing tax  deductions.  Of  course  he 
knows  that  he  can’t  deduct  depre- 
ciation, repairs,  improvements,  or 
payments  on  the  principal  of  his 
mortgage.  He  has  plenty  of  deduc- 
tions this  year,  nevertheless,  with 
items  for  interest  on  the  mortgage, 
local  real  estate  tax,  interest  on  a 
home-improvement  loan,  and  $50 
damage  from  a windstorm  ( not 
covered  by  his  insurance). 

Pensions  and  Annuities 

Old-timer  Oscar  began  receiving 
benefits  in  January  1953  from  his 
endowment  policy  with  an  insur- 
ance company.  This  is  considered 
an  annuity,  as  the  payments  are 
based  on  his  life  expectancy.  There 
is  a special  rule  for  annuities. 
Each  year  Oscar  must  list  as  tax- 
able income  3 percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  policy. 

This  3 percent  is  treated  as  in- 
terest on  his  investment.  Pay- 
ments received  in  excess  of  this  3 
percent  are  regarded  as  repay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  annuity  and 
are  not  taxed.  After  he  has  re- 
ceived tax-free  an  amount  equal  to 
the  cost  of  the  annuity,  Oscar  will 
have  to  report  the  whole  amount 
received  from  then  on  as  income. 

Pensions  received  from  an  em- 
ployer are  another  matter.  They 
also  are  taxed,  but  their  treatment 
depends  on  whether  they  are  paid 
by  a trust  that  is  “qualified”  un- 
der the  law.  and  if  not  “qualified” 
whether  the  employee’s  rights  are 
“forfeitable.” 

After  you  have  been  pensioned 
the  rules  are  quite  different  from 
when  you  were  working.  As  in 
years  past,  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department  will  write  to 
each  former  employee  who  is  now 
retired  under  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Retirement  Plan,  explaining 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Help  When  You  Need  It 

Most  taxpayers  can  fill  in  their 
tax  blanks  with  a minimum  of 
help.  A sensible  first  step  is  to 
read  the  tax  instructions  sent  to 
you  with  your  tax  forms  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  In  most 
cases  the  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions can  be  found  there. 

The  next  step,  if  you  are  still  un- 
certain, is  to  consult  your  nearest 
1 Internal  Revenue  office  — but  do  it 


PALS  TOGETHER  — Four  youths,  all  sons  of  Cordage  employees  and 
all  close  friends,  had  a Christmas  get-together  before  splitting  up 
again,  each  to  go  his  way.  They  are,  left  to  right,  Dick  Tavares,  son 
of  John  and  Tina  Tavares  of  No.  2 Mill,  now  serving  with  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  home  on  furlough;  John 
Vaz,  son  of  Manuel  Vaz  of  No.  2 Mill  and  Gloria  Vaz  of  No.  1 Mill,  an 
air  cadet  at  Lackland  Air  Base,  Texas;  Edmund  Furtado,  son  of  Evar- 
iste and  Isabel  Furtado,  both  of  No.  2 MiU;  and  Stephen  Tavares,  son 
of  William  Tavares  of  No.  1 Mill  and  Lucy  Tavares  of  No.  2 Mill. 


soon  if  you  want  to  avoid  the  last- 
minute  rush.  Of  course,  you  may 
have  more  complicated  problems 
which  will  require  the  help  of  an 
accountant.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  national  CPA  or- 
ganization have  repeatedly  warned 
taxpayers  to  be  sure  their  advis- 
ors are  fully  qualified.  By  putting 
your  trust  in  a self-proclaimed 
“tax  expert”  you  might  find  your- 
self in  trouble. 

Paying  Your  Tax 

If  you  find  that  the  government 
owes  you  money,  write  the  word 
“REFUND”  on  the  envelope  in 
which  you  mail  your  return.  This 
will  help  you  to  get  your  refund 
sooner.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
owe  additional  tax  on  your  Form 
1040,  you  must  enclose  payment 
with  your  return. 

INCOME  TAX  SERVICE 

By  Appointment  to  Suit 
Your  Convenience 
PEGGY  McLEAN 
368  Court  Street  Tel.  2265 


PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 
RETURNS  PREPARED 
WALTER  R.  CORREA 
5 Forest  Avenue  Court 
Tel.  1104-M 


IN  FR.ANCE  — Pfc.  John  S.  Cavac- 
' CO  Jr.,  formerly  employed  in  No.  2 
) Mill,  is  now  in  Metz,  France,  where 
! he  is  stationed  with  a medical  unit. 
John  is  brother  of  Joan  Francis  of 
the  Billing  Department.  He  has 
been  in  France  since  last  August. 
His  family  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised on  Christmas  when  he  tele- 
graphed a large  bouquet  of  flowers 
to  his  mother  and  sister. 


Don’t  worry  about  patting  some- 
one on  the  back.  You  won’t  bruise 
your  hand. 


/jffe  Cordaae  Crew  Commenis 

THE  QUESTION:  Do  you  think  tipping  should  be  abolished? 


ALVIN  GLTDABONI 
Cut  Stock 
When  the  pro- 
prietor of  some 
(business  exploits 
the  generosity  of 
the  public  as  a 
imeans  of  under- 
ipaying  his  help, 
then  the  well- 
meant  tip  has 
done  some 

harm.  In  such  places  waitresses 
are  paid  a meager  salary  and  must 
rely  on  tips  to  make  the  job  pay. 
With  no  tipping  such  a situation 
could  not  exist.  Employers  would 
pay  fair  wages  or  no  one  would 
work  for  them.  Aside  from  this, 
we  all  appreciate  having  things 
done  for  us  and  like  to  reward 
others  accordingly.  If  a tip  is 


given  or  received  as  an  extra  com- 
pensation for  service  rendered, 
then  it’s  a good  thing.  In  a way, 
bonuses  and  tips  are  much  alike. 
We  all  like  to  receive  them.  So 
should  we  abolish  tipping?  An  em- 
phatic NO! 


GEORGE  HANELT 
Receiving  Department 

I’m  in  favor 
of  tipping.  Work- 
ers in  many 
lines  depend  on 
their  tips  to 
make  a living. 

If  they  do  a good 
job  i n giving 
you  service,  I 
think  they 
should  be  given  a tip.  They  have 
it  coming  to  them. 


MARY  CORREA 
Harris  Hall 

Yes,  I think 
tipping  should 
be  done  away 
with.  Costs  of 
meals,  hotel 
rooms  and  cab 
fares  are  high 
jnough  without 
people  having  to 
pay  tips  over 
and  above  that.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  persons  receiving  tips, 
I think  they  should  be  paid  regu- 
lar wages  so  they  wouldn’t  have  to 
depend  on  tips.  They  should  know 
what  they  are  getting  every  week 
so  that  they  can  budget  their  ex- 
penses accordingly.  When  they  de- 
pend on  tips,  they  never  know  what 
their  week’s  pay  will  be. 


IRVING  MONTANYA 
No.  2 Mill 

Certainly  not. 

It’s  an  incentive 
for  waiters,  bell- 
hops,  porters, 
and  others  who 
serve  the  public 
to  do  better 
work.  I know 
because  I used 
to  be  a waiter 
in  New  York.  Tips  help  to  create 
better  spirit  between  the  help  and 
the  people  they  serve.  Most  of 
the  people  we  tip  don’t  make  as 
much  as  others  who  don’t  serve  the 
public.  They  need  tips  to  make  a 
living.  The  public  is  used  to  the 
custom  and  it  should  be  continued. 


JOHN  BOTELHO 
No.  1 Mill 

I think  it’s  all 
I right.  If  a wait- 
er or  porter 
gives  me  good 
service,  I be- 
lieve in  tipping 
them.  I think 
it’s  a custom 
that  promotes 
better  service  as 
it  improves  morale.  Tips  should 
be  based  on  the  kind  of  service  you 
receive,  however,  rather'  than  on 
a percentage  basis.  The  better  the 
service,  the  higher  the  tip.  The 
amount  should  be  what  the  giver 
wants  to  give,  that  is,  it  should  be 
entirely  voluntary. 
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Men’s  League  Starts 
Second  Bowling  Round 


The  Men’s  League  ai  the  Cordage 
Bowling  Alleys  have  concluded 
their  first  round  of  bowling  and 
the  teams  have  now  been  classified 
in  A and  B classes.  Teams  have 
started  all  over  again  and  the.r 
points  will  now  count  toward  the 
end-of-season  prize  money. 

Men’s  averages  have  been  posted 
and  show  that  the  Club  steward, 
Vinny  Stefani,  with  his  brilliant 
bowling,  leads  with  the  beautiful 
average  of  100.4.  The  ten  boys 
whose  averages  top  the  men’s 
league  at  the  first  half  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


<3^ooLsh 


Plant  Freed  from  15-iiich  Snowfall 


ness 


WOMEN’S  LEAGUE 

The  women’s  league,  wi'h  four 
more  teams  than  in  the  men’s 
league,  have  two  more  matches  to 
roll  before  they  are  classified.  Aft- 
er that,  they,  too,  will  start  bang- 
ing away,  beginning  all  over  again 
to  pile  up  points  toward  the  prize 
money  which  awaits  top  teams  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Complete  team  standings  for  the 
week  ending  January  15  are  as 
follows : 

MEN’S  LE.AGUE 


He  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  when  a distant  relation  died 
and  left  him  a small  fortune,  he 
started  to  make  a splash.  He  ac- 
quired a check  book,  but  instead  of 
signing  his  name  on  checks  he  put 
two  crosses,  and  the  bank  paid. 

Then  one  day  he  handed  the  cash- 
ier a check  signed  with  three  cross- 
es. 

■’What’s  this?”  demanded  the 
cashier.  “You've  put  three  cross- 
es here.” 

“I  know,”  was  the  reply,  “but 
my  wife’s  got  social  ambitions.  She 
says  I must  have  a middle  name.” 


Vinnie  Stefani  

Don  Cavicchi 

100.4 

99.19 

“I  knew  them  danged  scientists 

Eros  Scagiiarini  ...^. 

99.18 

would  keep  a-foolin’  around  until 

Pat  Furtado  

93.13 

they  did  something  they  hadn't 

John  Silva  

97.2 

oughter,”  stormed  the  old  man 

Manuel  Furtado  .... 

97. 

from  the  hills.  “Now  look  what 

Alton  Alberghini  .... 

95.15 

they’ve  went  and  did!” 

Charles  Siever  

93. 

“What’s  that.  Paw?”  asked  his 

Dante  Manfredi  .... 

92.12 

wife.  “You  mean  the  atom  bomb?” 

Louis  Scalabroni 

92.11 

“Heck,  no,”  the  old  man  explod- 

Last  week’s  series  of  snowstorms  “didn’t  tie  us  up,”  according  to  Jack  Smith, 
head  of  the  Grounds  Department.  But  it  was  thanks  to  the  workers  in  that  depart- 
ment, ably  assisted  by  men  from  the  Receiving  Department  plus  a snow  removal 
crew  recruited  from  No.  2 and  3 Mills,  that  transportation  was  opened  up  so  soon. 

Grounds  Department  men  were  at  the  plant  Saturday  and  Sunday,  January  9 
and  10,  and  were  here  at  4 a.m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday  of  last  week,  work- 
ing at  snow  plowing  and  sanding  so  that  workers  arriving  for  the  6 a.m.  shift  could 
walk  in  safety  and  park  their  cars  in  the  parking  lots. 


i h 


ed.  "they’ve  fooled  around  until 
now  they’ve  discovered  something 
besides  likker  to  cure  a cold.” 


(Left)  Clearing  tracks  for  the  industrial  railroad  is  always  a big  job  after  a snow  storm.  Shovelers 
were  recruited  from  the  mills  to  help  finish  the  job  in  order  that  materials  could  move  promptly. 
(Right)  Plows  were  quickly  hitched  to  Company  trucks  to  clear  roadways  and  parking  lots.  Wack 
Zaniboni  clears  the  parking  area  in  front  of  the  Shipping  Department. 


Why  is  it  that  the  guy  who  has 
the  least  privacy  in  the  world  is 
called  a private?” 


CLASS  A 

Won 

Lo; 

Holmes’  Grocery 

6 

2 

Mayflower  TV 

4 

4 

Gould’s  Market 

4 

0 

Dexter  Shoe 

3 

1 

Johnny’s  Shoe  Repair 

2 

6 

Forest  Avenue  Market 
CLASS  B 

1 

7 

Olympics 

7 

1 

Happy  Valley 

6 

2 

Sherman’s 

5 

3 

Bob’s  Pet  Shop 

5 

3 

Perry’s  Market 

3 

5 

Brenner-Tassinari 

2 

6 

WOMEN’S  LEAGUE 

Won 

Lo: 

Buttner’s 

46 

6 

Besse’s 

44 

8 

Marois’  Market 

42 

10 

Clyde’s 

38 

14 

Wrighting’on  Gas 

35 

17 

Bernard's 

32 

20 

Pin  Topplers 

30 

22 

Manhattan  Grocery 

23 

29 

Dairy  Maids 

22 

30 

Lucky  Strikes 

20 

32 

Cape  Insurance 

19 

33 

SS  Hobby  Shop 

18 

34 

Mayflower  TV 

14 

38 

C.  I.  0.  692 

12 

40 

Shwom  Brothers 

10 

42 

Trailers 

8 

44 

As  we  heard  it,  two  cockroaches 
were  having  lunch  in  a newly  re- 
decorated hospital  cafeteria,  and 
the  conversation  went  something 
like  this: 

1st  CR  “This  cafeteria  is  really 
beautiful.  The  floor  is  spotless,  the 
refrigerators  are  sparkling  white, 
there  isn't  a crack  in  the  wall,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  I don’t  see  a speck 
of  dirt  anywhere.” 

2nd  CR  "Please!  Not  while  I’m 
eating!” 


— “McPherson’s  a cheat 
not  playing  golf  wi’  him 


Sandy 
and  I'm 
again.” 

Andy  — “How’s  that?” 

Sandy  — “Weel,  how  could  he 
find  his  lost  ball  a yard  frae  the 
green  when  it  was  in  my  pocket?” 


Customer  — “You’re  giving  me 
a piece  of  bone.” 

Butcher  — “On  the  contrary, 
madam,  you  are  paying  for  it.” 


Employer,  to  newly  hired  steno: 
“I  hope  you  thoroughly  understand 
the  importance  of  punctuation.” 

Steno:  ”Oh,  yes,  indeed,  I always 
get  to  work  on  time.” 


Ever  since  his  birthday  Billy  had 
beaten  his  new  drum  continuously. 
When  his  father  came  home  one 
night  his  mother  said  to  him,  “I 
don't  think  our  next  door  neighbor 
likes  Billy’s  drum.” 

“Why?”  asked  father. 


Messenger  girls  continued  on 
their  appointed  rounds.  Deolin- 
da  Costa,  sporting  one  of  the 
new  storm  coats  recently  pro- 
vided to  messengers,  poses  for 
the  photographer. 


The  yellow  forsythia  in  bloom 
is  always  lovely,  but  it’s  also 
pretty  when  it’s  snow  covered. 
The  severe  cold  which  followed 
the  snow  glazed  the  branches 
of  trees  like  icing  on  a cake. 


A shovel  brigade  tackles  snow 
drifts  near  the  New  Haven 
tracks.  Left  to  right.  Charles 
Adams,  James  Silva,  Sylvano 
Fernandes  and  Michael  Motta. 

Hydrants  were  freed  first. 


“Today  he  gave  Billy  a new  knife 
and  told  him  every  drum  has  a S5 
bill  tied  inside.” 


Camp  Workers 
Visit  Plant 


Aliens  Must  Report 
Addresses  This  Month 


“Honey,  aren't  all  these  bills  for 
the  clothes  you  bought  before  we 
were  married?” 

“Yes.  my  sweet.” 

“But  don't  you  think  it’s  unfair 
to  ask  a fish  to  pay  for  the  bait  he 
was  caught  with?” 


“Was  he  shocked  over  the  death 
of  his  mother-in-law?” 

“Shocked  is  hardly  the  w rd  for 
it.  He  was  electrocuted!” 


Sallies  On  The  Alievs 


; A group  of  about  thirty  young 
j men,  most  of  them  from  Greater 
Boston,  who  are  currently  working 
at  the  Duxbury  Stockade  and  Camp 
Wing.  Duxbury,  visited  here  on  the 
I eveninr  of  December  29  for  a plant 
I tour.  The  youths  devote  much  of 
I their  time  during  the  day  to  main- 
! tenance  and  repair  work  at  the 
Duxbury  camps  and  consequently 
could  visit  the  plant  only  during 
the  evening. 

The  following  letter  of  apprecia- 
tion was  received  from  Bernard 
Alexander.  Executive  Director: 


Boys’ 


Inc. 


(Left)  Buttner’s  team  is  now  in  first  place  with  46  wins  and  6 losses.  Seated,  left  to  right  Phemie 
Davis,  Venusta  Lenzi  and  Bertha  Malaguti;  standing^  Natalie  Carter  and  Thelma  Strassel.  (Right)  Here 
are  the  ladies  who  bowl  for  Local  692,  C.  I.  O.  team.  Seated,  left  to  right,  Eva  Rapoza,  Norma  Wylie  and 
Louisa  Shaw;  standing,  Dolly  Carreira,  Lena  Pimental  and  Marie  Vincent. 


and  Girls’  Camps, 

15  Green  Street 

Charlestown  29.  Massachusetts 
January  5.  1954 

Mr.  Ellis  Brewster 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Mr.  Brewster: 

I want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  courtesy  shown  about 
thirty  of  our  young  men  in  a con- 
ducted tour  of  your  plant  on  Tues- 
day, December  29th.  The  young- 
sters all  expressed  themselves  as 
having  been  quite  thrilled  with 
their  visit,  and  I know  that  their 
trip  was  very  much  worthwhile. 

I should  like  to  particularly 
thank  Mr.  Jesse  Rezendes  and  Mr. 
Walter  Correa  who  were  so  patient 
and  courteous  in  answering  the 
many  questions  of  the  boys.  We 


If  you  are  not  a United  States 
citizen  and  you  were  in  this  coun- 
try on  January  1,  1954,  you  musi 
report  your  address  to  the  Federa! 
Government  sometime  during  the 
month  of  January,  1954. 

An  address  Report  Form  I-5S 
must  be  filled  out.  Parents  or  le- 1 
gal  guardians  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  must  submit  a report 
for  them.  These  forms  can  be  ob- ; 
tained  at  any  U.  S.  Post  Office  or 
any  U.  S.  Immigration  and  Natur- 
alization Office.  After  you  have 
filled  out  the  card,  hand  it  back  to 
any  clerk  in  the  Post  Office  or  Im-i 
migration  Office.  Do  not  mail  the 
card  yourself. 

Any  alien  who  inexcusably  fails 
to  give  written  notice  as  required 
is  liable  to  deportation,  and  impris- 


onment or  fines. 


hope  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  this  again  sometime  in  the 
future. 

Sincerely  yours. 


'Signed)  Bernard  Alexander 

Executive  Director 


ii3 


(CD 


6 
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J luary,  1954 
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LORING  LIBRARY 


’he  Loring  Library  announces 
tit  it  has  added  the  following  new 
b)ks: 

ERRASCA  — Octavus  Roy  Cohen. 
CME  A-SMOKING  — Nelson  Nye. 
EISTINATION  revenge  — Jim 
llonroy. 

OlE  FIELDS  OF  HOME  — Ralph 
Joody. 

a:E  FIRE  AND  THE  HAMMER— 
ihirley  Barker. 

MR  WIND  FOR  HOME  — Ruth 
Joore. 

OLD  IS  WHERE  YOU  FIND  IT— 
f.  B.  Hendryx. 

'iCvSOLINE  GYPSY — Peggy  Thom- 
is. 

ITRUDER  FROM  THE  SEA  — 
Jordon  McDonell. 
pRD  VANITY  — Samuel  Shella- 
)arger. 

HE  LOST  GENERAL  — Elswyth 
Thane. 

IlVE  IS  A BRIDGE  — Charles 
Tracelen  Flood. 

UVELY  PEOPLE  — Mary  Man- 
ling. 

[ARMOT  drive  — John  Hersey. 
it  HEART  LIES  SOUTH  — E.  B. 
le  Trevino. 

D VACATION  FOR  MAIGRET  — 
Teorges  Simenon. 

IE  ONLY  SIN  — ■ Anne  Powers. 
•lAPSODY  IN  ANDROS  — Nelson 
Hlayes. 

.'IE  SPLENDOUR  FALLS  — No- 
rah  Burke. 

IIT  ALL  AFIRE — Louis  De  Wohl. 
:LVER  ROCK  — Luke  Short. 

OME  WOMEN  WON’T  WAIT  — 
A.  A,  Fair. 

IRGET  IN  TAFFETA— Ben  Ben- 
son. 

' IREE  AT  THE  WEDDING— Lou- 
la  Grace  Erdman. 

REMBLING  EARTH  — Dale  Van 
Every. 

HE  TUDOR  ROSE  — Margaret 
Campbell  Barnes. 

NINVITED  GUEST  — G.  H.  Coxe. 
ANISHING  POINT  — Patricia 
Wentworth. 

HE  WAIKIKI  WIDOW  — Juanita 
Sheridan. 


MEETS  ACCEPTANCE  TESTS  — A gasoline-driven  fire  pump,  in- 
stalled last  year,  was  recently  tested  for  performance  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pump  manufacturer.  Factory  Mutual  Engineer- 
ing Division,  Plymouth’s  Fire  Department  and  the  Cordage  Plant 
Engineering  Department  present.  The  pump  was  operated  for 


over  an  hour  at  150  percent  of  its  rated  capacity  and  its  perform- 
ance rated  satisfactory.  (Left)  Joe  Fasulo  of  the  Engine  Room 
checks  the  pump  prior  to  testing.  (Right)  Captain  William  Sawyer 
of  the  Plymouth  Fire  Department  and  Company  Fire  Chief  Don 
Tracy  watch  testing  operations  held  December  22  in  the  plant  yard. 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR  SALE  — House,  5 rooms  and 
large  bath-laundry  in  cellar.  Oil 
heated,  continuous  hot  water  by  gas 
or  oil.  New  combination  windows, 
new  garage.  Just  15  minutes  walk 
to  town.  Call  1189-W. 


WANTED — 1 pr  ski  cable  bindings. 
R.  T.  Olsen,  Laboratory. 


FOR  SALE— 8-ft.  Servel  Gas  Re- 
frigerator, white  Glendale,  oil 
and  gas  combination  range.  Excel- 
lent condition.  Tel.  1122-M. 


FOR  SALE — Webster  Record  Play- 
er: plays  10  12-in.  records,  12 
10-in.  records.  Good  condition.  Call 
Ply.  282- J. 


FOR  SALE — Like  new,  1 bathinette, 
$3.00;  1 high  chair,  $10.00. 

Phone  Ply.  1567-M.  Mrs.  Dries. 


FOR  SALE — Farnsworth  Radio  and 
Record  Console  Combination. 
Good  condition.  Sacrifice  for  $25.00. 
Call.  Ply.  2027-M. 


FOR  SALE — 5-h.p.  Johnson  Out- 
board Motor,  1951  model.  Good 
shape.  Will  sell  for  $65.00.  Call 
Ply.  2027-M. 


FOR  SALE — 36-in.  Florence  Parlor 
Stove,  7-in.  burner;  good  con- 
dition. Piping  included  with  fl.y 
damper.  Call  Ply.  282-J. 


a 


COSDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


£ 


25  YEARS  AGO 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Old 
lolony  Mutual  Relief  Association, 
he  following  officers  for  1929  were 
■hosen:  William  A.  Gilman,  pres- 
dent;  Leo  Jaeger,  vice  president; 
^eter  Schmitt,  treasurer;  William 
^eidloff,  secretary. 

Two  new  members  have  recent- 
y been  added  to  the  office  force, 
Vlary  Doyon  who  has  entered  the 
Traffic  Department,  and  Margaret 
Hurle  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
■nent. 

John  Searles  has  returned  to  his 
Ivork  at  the  Laboratory  after  an 
loperation  for  appendicitis. 

Among  the  Christmas  engage- 
ments were:  Beulah  Eldridge  of 
the  Billing  Department  to  Edward 
Anderson;  Ethel  Robbins  of  the 
Manufacturing  Department  to  A. 
Linwood  Ellis,  Jr.,  of  Lynn;  Rose 
Guidaboni  and  Emil  Strassel; 
Mary  Almeida  and  Joseph  Dias. 

The  newly  organized  Plymouth 
Cordage  Credit  Union  is  already 
fulfilling  the  aims  and  expectations 
of  its  directors.  More  than  200  em- 
ployees have  started  saving  and  al- 
ready over  twenty  loans  have  been 
made  for  provident  purposes. 

FIVE  YEARS  AGO 

The  manufacture  of  carpet 
yarns,  held  up  during  the  war 
years  because  of  the  shortage  of 
fiber,  has  again  been  resumed 
here. 

Three  more  men  joined  the  ranks 


of  Company  pensioners  on  Decem- 
ber 31  when  they  retired  on  pen- 
sion. They  are  Ercole  Ruozzi, 
George  Gould  and  George  Mark. 

Production  requirements  have 
made  it  possible  to  recall  22  of  the 
men  who  were  laid  off  on  July  30, 
1948. 

A new  employee  in  the  Carpen- 
ter Shop  is  Arthur  W.  Elliot  of 
White  Horse  Beach,  a cabinet  and 
model  maker  as  well  as  a drafts- 
man. 

Donald  Tracy  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Steam  Department 
to  Dept.  F-42  where  he  will  even- 
tually assume  charge  of  all  fire 
prevention  activities. 

Effective  January  19  the  upstairs 
dining  room  of  Harris  Hall  will  be 
closed.  Employees  who  have  been 
using  the  upstairs  cafeteria  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  downstairs 
room. 

Gordon  Jenkins  of  the  Receiving 
Department  is  convalescing  from 
an  appendectomy. 

Among  the  Christmas  engage- 
ments were  those  of  Jean  Sance  of 
the  Statistical  Department  to  Mar- 
io Spalluzzi  of  No.  2 Mill;  Hortense 
Rapoza  of  the  Tag  Room  to 
Charles  Tavares;  and  Bertha  Arm- 
strong to  Antone  Ferreira,  both  of 
No.  2 Mill. 

John  E.  Giammarco  has  re- 
turned to  his  work  in  the  Ropewalk 
after  six  years  of  service  with  the 
' U.S.  Navy. 


WANTED — Clean,  used,  baby-food 
cans,  not  jars,  for  use  as  dis- 
posable containers.  Deliver  to  Dr. 
R.  T.  Olsen,  Laboratory. 


Miami  Fine,  Joan  Tells 
Snow-bound  Co-workers 

My  husband  and  I spent  an  en- 
joyable week’s  vacation  in  Miami 
Beach,  Florida.  On  our  way  down 
we  were  able  to  stop  off  at  New 
York  City  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
We  had  our  reservation  in  Miami 
Beach  at  the  Coronado  Hotel  situ- 
ated on  the  beach.  Aside  from  its 
private  beach,  it  also  accommo- 
dates its  guests  with  cabanas  and 
a private  swimming  pool. 

We  enjoyed  a boat  tour  around 
the  island  and  saw  many  beautiful 
homes  built  for  many  famous  peo- 
ple such  as  Sammy  Kaye,  Mr. 
Warner  of  Warner  Brothers  Studio, 
Mr.  Kresge,  chain  store  owner, 
and  a host  of  others.  Most 
Df  these  homes  were  built  on 
man-made  islands  ranging  in  sizes 
from  1 to  756  acres  of  land.  We 
took  a tour  by  private  car  and 
visited  Musa  Isle  where  a tribe  of 
Seminole  Indians  live.  We  also 
saw  Coral  Cables,  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  ground  being  made  up 
of  coral  rock.  While  at  Coral  Cables 
we  visited  their  beautiful  public 
swimming  pool  where  many  por- 
tions of  Johnny  Weismuller’s  "Tar- 
zaii"  pictures  were  filmed. 

We  were  also  lucky  enough  to 
obtain  front  row  seats  to  witness 
the  2-houi  Orange  Bowl  Parade 
on  New  Year’s  Eve.  After  the  par- 
ade we  rang  in  the  New  Year  at 
our  hotel’s  party. 

We  enjoyed  ourselves  immense- 
ly and  would  encourage  anyone  to 
visit  this  fabulously  beautiful  vaca- 
tion land. 

Lastly,  we  would  like  to  thank 
Marjorie  Anderson  of  the  Traffic 
Department  for  making  the  ar- 
rangements for  our  wonderful  va- 
cation. 

— Joan  Govoni 


1?^  HELP  NOW! 

Join 

^ THE 

MARCH 
DIMES 

Jan  2-31 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR!  — Kerry  Lahey  greeted  1954  appropriately  with 
noisemakers,  hat  and  ioud  cheers  from  the  strategic  position  on  his 
bathinette.  Kerry  is  the  16-month-old  grandson  of  Henry  Guidahoni  of 
No.  1 Mill  Basement  and  the  son  of  Frank  Lahey,  a former  employee 
of  that  department. 


TWISTED  PAPER 


JOAN  GOVONI 

The  Paper  Division  has  been 
buzzing  within  the  last  month  or  so. 
The  following  people  have  been  in 
and  out  giving  us  a hand.  From 
the  Rope  Room  we  borrowed  Don- 
ald Jenness,  Howard  Ball,  Paul 
Warnsman,  Joseph  Scalabroni,  and 
Michael  Motta.  From  No.  1 Mill  we 
borrowed  Margaret  Pratt,  Alice 
Manfredi,  Jeremias  Cabral,  Wil- 
liam Ragazzini,  Gerald  Morin, 
Richard  Benassi,  Anthony  DiStau- 
la,  Gertrude  Caton,  George  Almed- 
ia,  Albert  Johnson,  and  Matti  Saisa, 

Mary  Souza’s  son  Angelo,  pre- 
sented his  girl,  Shirley  Holmes  of 
Court  Street,  with  an  engagement 
ring  for  Christmas.  Mary  enter- 
tained Shirley’s  parents  on  Christ- 
mas day. 

Irvin  Eddy  spent  an  enjoyable 
evening  seeing  the  Ice  Capades. 


WIDE-EYED  with  Christmas  won- 
der are  Gary  Almeida,  14  months 
old,  and  Richard  Costa,  2>4,  grand- 
sons of  Mary  C.  Costa,  spinner  in 
No.  1 Mill  and  Edmund  Costa  of  the 
Shipping  Department.  Gary’s  fath- 
er is  now  serving  with  the  U.  S. 
Marines  in  California  and  is  just 
back  from  Korea.  Dickie’s  father 
is  Alfred  Costa  of  No.  2 Mill.  The 
picture  was  taken  Christmas  week. 


■■■■■ M ; rB 


itait 


g 


« ** 


‘COME  ON  IN,  the  water’s  fine!”  Joan  Govoni  and  her  husband  are 
shown  enjoying  the  warm  sunshine  of  Miami  Beach  on  their  belated 
honeymoon.  (Right)  The  palatial  summer  home  of  Mr.  Kresge,  chain 
store  owner,  which  Joan  photographed  during  he;;*  visit  to  Florida. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


January,  1!  [ 


(Left)  No.  2 Mill  girls  held  a festive  party  on  the  top  floor.  The  ladies  made  their  own  arrange- 
ments. brought  in  refreshments  which  they  partook  of  from  a prettily  decorated  table.  Clockwise 
around  the  table,  Margaret  Roncarati,  Isabel  Furtado,  Mary  Almeida,  Florence  Brown,  Margaret 
Scotti,  Anita  Perry,  Mary  Alberghlni,  Rose  Strassel,  Mae  Wall,  Almeda  Cavacco,  Maria  Miguel  and 
Sarah  Fratus.  Arrangements  were  made  by  Mary  Alberghlni. 

(Right)  Santa  Claus,  played  appropriately  by  Alfred  Costa,  provided  merriment  at  the  party  held 
by  the  girls  in  No.  1 Mill  on  the  day  shift.  Clockwise,  Albertina  Ferreira,  Mary  Wager,  Germana 
Silva,  Margaret  Pratt,  Caroline  Martin,  Gloria  Vaz,  Mary  Ragazzini,  Olive  Alves,  Mary  Fratus, 
Mary  Costa,  Annie  Thomas,  Mary  Texelra  and  Rose  Simoes. 


(Left)  Among  the  parties  in  the  Main  Office  was  that  held  by  the  Billing  Department.  Left  to  right, 
Gordon  Simmons,  Walter  Anderson,  Audrey  Fowler,  Elaine  Correa,  Joan  Francis,  Gloria  Costa  and 

George  Anderson. 


(Right)  The  Accounting  Department  was  the  scene  of  another  festive  office  party  held  during  the 
noon  hour  on  the  day  before  Christmas.  Among  those  attending  this  gathering  were:  (standing) 
Peggy  Donovan  and  Muriel  Stefani;  (seated):  Elsie  Morse,  Ruth  Bailey,  Jean  Holmes,  Barbara 
Tassinari,  Madeline  Hokanson,  Marion  Rudolph,  Hazel  Robbins,  Betty  Hazlehurst  and  Doris  Yeager. 


(Left)  Another  gala  office  party  was  held  in  the  Purchasing  Department.  Complete  with  all  the  trim- 
mings, including  an  exchange  of  gifts,  the  party  was  attended  by  (left  to  right)  Lyman  Briggs,  Ralph 
Weaver,  Mary  Roncarati,  Stanley  Cheney,  Christine  Gilligan,  Ellis  Brewster,  Dolly  Vernazzaro, 
Joan  Eckersley,  Mary  Nickerson,  Inez  White.  Charles  MacKinnon,  Walter  Kopke  and  Roy  Morse. 


(Above,  right)  The  party  at  the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment is  traditional  and  always  includes  a Christmas  tree,  ex- 
change of  gifts,  and  nice  refreshments,  including  Bertha  Law- 
day’s  famous  brownies.  Left  to  right.  John  Searles,  Jack  Smith, 
Evelyn  Zammarchi,  Betty  Chandler,  Bertha  Lawday,  Alice 
Viera  and  Ethel  Smith. 


(Left)  Having  a birthday  fall  on  Christmas  Day  has  never  been 
much  fun  for  Rick  Weaver  who  has  always  had  combined  pres- 
ents and  celebrations.  His  co-workers  felt  he  deserved  a special 
celebration  and  made  him  a decorated  birthday  cake  complete 
with  music  box  which  played  “Happy  Birthday.” 


Many  employees  went  all  out  in  Christmas  displays  at  their  homes.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  showing  fine  workmanship  was  that  made  at  the  home  of  Louis  Taddia  of  No.  2 Mill  Printing 
Department  at  his  home  on  Seaview  Street.  A manger  scene  with  full  size  figures  was  constructed 
on  the  lawn  and  illuminated  with  colored  lights  and  floodlights.  The  figures  of  the  Holy  Family, 
shepherds,  and  the  animats,  were  painted  by  Louis’  talented  father  while  Louis  did  much  of  the 
cutting  out.  The  display  attracted  hundreds  of  viewers  during  the  holiday  season. 


Another  highlight  of  the  office  celebrations  was  the  party  held  ii 
the  Sales  Department  during  the  lunch  hour  on  the  day  befor< 
Christmas.  A record  player  which  played  Christmas  carols  addec 
to  the  spirit  of  the  season.  (Seated,  left  to  right):  Jane  Chouinard 
Marlene  Proctor,  Therese  Balboni,  Diamond  Rego,  Eleanor  Me 
Sherry,  Helen  Landry,  Spencer  Brewster  and  Rose  Po.  (Standing 
left  to  right):  Bob  Martin,  Lorraine  Lewis,  Eddie  Rossi,  Grace 
Edgar,  Stan  Remick,  Louis  Matinzi,  John  Pascoe,  Ed  Cavanaugh. 
Kim  Smith  (visiting  here  from  our  Chicago  Office),  Larry  South- 
wick,  Roland  Bailey,  Bert  Lanman,  Bart  Bradley  and  Ralph  Drew, 


Christmas  Comes  but  Once  A Yean 

Ancd  everyone  makes  the  most  of  the  most 
important  holi(iay  of  the  year. 

Here  at  Plymouth  Corciage,  decorated  Christ- 
mas trees  were  expressions  of  joys  of  the  season. 
Many  departments  decided  to  hold  gay  Christmas 
parties  for  this  great  Birthday  celebration  with 
gifts  exchanged  among  co-workers. 

On  this  page  we  show  how  many  employees 
celebrated  Christmas. 


The  entire  Statistical  Department  attended  their  departmental 
party  but,  as  statistical  machines  were  not  designed  to  allow 
Christmas  parties  around  them,  the  employees  had  to  celebrate 
in  separate  groups.  This  particular  group  includes  Charlotte  Stras- 
sel, Connie  Verkade,  Ann  Torrance  and  Jane  Schneider. 


The  girls  working  in  No.  1 Mill  on  the  night  shift  held  a very  early 
party  about  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  holiday  to  w-hich  they  in- 
vited a few  of  the  “boys.”  Present  were  (left  to  right)  Katherine 
Michel,  Gertrude  Caton,  Minnie  Tavares,  John  Bailey,  Maurice 
Ruprecht,  Tennie  Almeida,  Charles  Darsch,  Alice  Botelho,  Mamie 
Correira,  Emily  Callisto,  Mary  Costa  and  Genevieve  Bonney. 


W estern  Electric  Picks  ‘‘Useful  Knots”  For  Reading  Racks 


Employees  of  Western  Electric  Company  find  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age booklet,  “Useful  Knots  and  How  to  Tie  Them,”  makes  interesting, 
informative  reading. 


Useful  Knots  Really  Useful 
In  USCG  Training  Courses 


“hat  popular  Plymouth  booklet, 

I “‘seful  Knots  and  How  to  Tie 
T;m”  is  reaching  a coast-to-coast 
r<'dership  among  some  of  the 
^c'.ntry’s  most  important  users  of 
^r-'ie — and  without  charge  to  Plym- 
0 h Cordage. 

^ 'he  booklet  had  the  honor  of 
bng  selected  for  Western  Elec- 
ti:’s  Reading  Rack  Service  and 
h;  been  placed  in  that  company’s 
fjjnire  than  70  locations  all  over  the 
cintry  as  well  as  in  the  Bell  Tele- 
pme  Laboratories  and  Teletype 
C'poration.  Western  Electric 
p -chased  more  than  115,000  of  the 
biklets  for  distribution  and  this 
dtribution  is  expected  to  reach 
fsonnel  of  large  utilities,  many 

0 them  important  consumers  of 
rie. 

“heir  booklet  rack  service  is 
rich  like  ours,  providing  a con- 
tuous  supply  of  useful  and  inter- 
eing  information  on  a wide  var- 
i.y  of  subjects  to  the  company’s 
eployees.  The  “take”  per- i 
citage  (number  of  copies  taken  j 
a compared  to  the  total  employee 
fee)  average  78%.  It  is  interest- 1 
i : to  note  that  Western  Electric  j 
Eticipates  that  “Useful  Knots” 
\11  have  a take  of  95%. 

'Useful  Knots”  is  one  of  five 
[pular  data  books  issued  by  the 

1 iimouth  Cordage  Company  as  a 
‘•vice  to  the  public.  Aside  from 
t s unusual  order,  Plymouth  Cord- 

jjie  distributes  about  100,000  of 
Pm  annually  to  power  squadrons, 

( ast  Guard  flotillas,  educational 
1 3ups  and,  of  course,  to  Boy  Scout 
;d  Girl  Scout  troops.  It  is  Plym- 
(th’s  perennial  “best  seller,”  but 
1 i other  four  data  books  in  the 
ides  are  also  popular  in  their  re- 
lective  fields.  These  are:  “How 
I Put  Rope  to  Work  on  the  Farm,” 
low  to  Put  Rope  to  Work  in  In- 
( stry,”  “How  to  Use  Rope 
)oard  Your  Boat”  and  “Plym- 
th  Marine  Ropes.” 

None  of  these  booklets  is  in  our 
. ading  racks  because  most  em- 
. ; oyees  are  already  acquainted 
ith  them.  But  they  are  available 
any  employee  on  request  either 
the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ent  or  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ent. 

ederal  Income  Tax 
►eadline  Approaching 

Less  than  a month  remains  in 
hich  to  file  your  federal  income 
IX  returns!  Monday,  March  15, 

I the  deadline  but  you  can  avoid 
ist-minute  rush  which  often  leads 
) mistakes  by  filing  now. 

Many  employees  have  already 
3ceived  their  Massachusetts  state 
icome  tax  forms  through  the  mail. 

( you  have  a state  form,  you  may 
ave  noticed  that  no  provision  for 
le  25%  reduction  in  taxes  appears 
n the  printed  blank.  Be  sure  to 
ike  the  reduction  but  you  are 
autioned  that  it  applies  on  wages 
nly,  not  on  dividends  or  other  in- 
lame. 

i!  The  Massachusetts  income  tax 

(sturns  are  not  due  until  April  15, 
Ut  early  filing  is  recommended. 

■ 


The  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
long  an  important  user  of  rope, 
finds  our  booklet,  “Useful  Knots 
and  How  to  Tie  Them,”  a useful 
medium  for  demonstrating  lec- 
tures, according  to  a letter  re- 
ceived recently.  The  letter  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 
3rd  Coast  Guard  District 
New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

January  20,  1954 

Gentlemen: 

This  letter  is  written  in  connec- 
tion with  requesting  an  additional 
supply  of  your  pamphlet  titled 
“USEFUL  KNOTS  AND  HOW  TO 
TIE  THEM.” 

These  pamphlets  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  Public  Instruction 
Courses  of  the  Coast  Guard  Auxi- 
liary in  this  area.  The  Spring  Ses- 
sions of  this  course  are  commenc- 
ing this  week  coincident  with  the 
New  York  Motorboat  Show  . . . 
Others  will  follow  later  at  Long 
Island  Sound  ports  in  both  New 
York  and  Connecticut. 

The  Auxiliaries  have  found  your 
pamphlets  most  useful  in  demon- 
strating their  lectures  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  estimate  a total  attendance 
of  1500  students  at  our  courses 
this  spring  and  it  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  if  your  firm  will  furnish 
a number  of  your  booklets  on 
USEFUL  KNOTS  . . . 

In  closing,  it  is  desired  to  ex 
press  appreciation  for  the  aid  that 
your  firm  furnished  us  last  fall  in 
classes  held  in  October  and  No- 
vember. If  affords  me  great  sat- 
isfaction to  advise  you  that  we 
graduated  over  400  students,  83% 
of  whom  were  new  boat  owners. 
The  courses  of  the  Auxiliary  are 
free  and  the  services  of  the  mem- 
bers are  voluntary,  hence,  we  feel 


very  grateful  when  we  can  count  on 
reliable  and  expert  firms  to  supply 
us  with  important  and  desirable 
literature. 

Sincerely  yours, 
CHESTER  M.  ANDERSON. 

Captain,  USCG 
Director  of  Auxiliary,  3CGD. 

Roherl  Lowe  Named 
General  Cost  And 
Budget  Acconntant 

Robert  Lowe  was  named  Gen- 
eral Cost  and  Budget  Accountant 
on  January  26.  In  his  new  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Lowe  will  assist  and  su- 
pervise installations,  counsel,  effect 
necessary  changes  and  keep  pro- 
cedures uniform  and  the  work  on 
schedule  in  all  the  plants  and  he 
will  act  as  the  liaison  man  for  the 
Controller’s  Department  at  the 
various  plants. 

“This  move  is  made,”  stated 
Controller  J.  W.  Osbon,  “in  order 
to  effect  uniformity  and  standard- 
ization in  our  budgets  and  standard 
cost  accounting  and  to  enable  the 
plants  to  clear  these  matters 
through  one  person.” 

Francis  Shea  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Lowe  as  Chief  Cost  Accountant  at 
the  Plymouth  plant. 


To  Be  Married 
Siiiidav,  Feb.  28 

Elaine  Marie  Correa  of  the  Bill- 
ing Department,  daughter  of  An- 
tone  Correa  of  No.  2 Mill  and  Mary 
Correa  of  Harris  Hall,  will  be  mar- 
ried Sunday,  February  28,  to 
Charles  Alfred  Northrop  Jr.,  son  of 
Plant  Guard  Charles  Northrop. 

The  wedding  will  be  at  2 p.m,  at 
St.  Mary’s  Church  followed  by  a 
reception  at  the  Young  America 
Club. 


Lintying  Tie-Up 

Plant  Teamwork  Delivers  Nylon 
Drop  Hammer  Rope  in  Reeorcl  Time 


The  sort  of  teamwork  that  wins 
friends  and  influences  rope  buyers 
to  specify  “Plymouth,”  was  dem- 
onstrated here  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary 25.  Here’s  what  happened: 
Monday,  January  25 — 

Phone  call  came  in  from  an  air- 
craft plant  on  the  West  Coast.  One 
of  their  drop  hammer  ropes  used 
for  forming  sheet  metal  parts  for 
their  planes  had  broken.  Could  we 
rush  them  another?  Rope  ordered 
was  600  feet  long,  of  a large  size 
Nylon  Drop  Hammer  Rope.  Their 
drop  hammer  would  be  tied  up, 
holding  up  production,  until  they 
received  a new  rope. 

Bob  Martin  of  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment took  the  call  and  the  wheels 
started  to  turn  right  away.  Bob 
relayed  the  message  to  the  Super- 
I intendent’s  office  where  it  was 
j given  preference. 

Tuesday,  January  26 — 

Commercial  Twine  Department 
spun  the  yarns  and  sent  them  to 
the  Rope  Room  where  they  were 
immediately  set  up  on  forming 
frame. 

Wednesday,  January  27 — 

Strands  were  formed  on  strand 
formers  in  the  morning,  laid  into 
rope  in  the  afternoon.  Coil  weighed 
nearly  Vz-ton. 


Thursday  morning,  January  28 — 

Rope  was  delivered  by  industrial 
railroad  crew  for  conditioning. 
Thursday  p.m.,  January  28 — 

3:30  p.m..  Rope  was  sent  to 
Cut  Stock  for  re-reeling. 

4:00  p.m..  Rope  was  covered  and 
delivered  to  Shipping  Department 
and  loaded  onto  waiting  truck. 

4:30,  Pete  Bagni  left  with  Com- 
pany truck  for  East  Boston  Air- 
port. 

10:30  p.m..  Rope  left  via  Ameri- 
can Airlines,  scheduled  to  arrive  on 
the  West  Coast  Friday  morning, 
January  29,  for  a waiting  and 
grateful  customer. 

SIDELIGHTS: 

Traffic  Department  had  to  do 
some  fast  re-scheduling.  Rope 
was  originally  scheduled  for  ship- 
ment on  Friday  and  it  wasn’t 
until  2:00  p.m.,  Thursday  when  it 
was  learned  that  it  would  be  ready 
to  leave  that  evening. 

Pete  Bagni,  who  took  the  rope  to 
Boston  during  a storm,  missed  the 
dinner  that  was  given  Andy  Collas 
that  evening  in  honor  of  Andy's 
forthcoming  wedding.  Pete  finally 
arrived  at  the  party  at  9 p.m. 
Quoth  Pete:  “We  all  have  our  job 
to  do.” 

Grateful  customer  has  placed  an 
order  for  another  nylon  drop  ham- 
mer rope. 


j Tax  Refund 
Not  New  Money 

“Unfortunately,”  said  Trea- 
surer E.  W.  Brewster,  “the  re- 
port which  some  newspapers 
have  carried  of  a large  tax  re- 
fund. of  over  $2,000,000  to  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  re- 
fers to  something  which  hap- 
pened several  years  ago.  There 
is  no  new  money  coming  to  us. 

“The  newspapers  are  publish- 
ing the  story  now  because  the 
law  requires  a report  of  tax  re- 
funds of  more  than  a certain 
amount,  and  this  particular  re- 
port covers  refunds  concluded  in 
the  two  years  ended  June  30, 
1952.” 

The  bulk  of  this  refund  was 
received  by  the  Company  in  1919 
and  the  remaining  balance  in 
1951,  and  our  annual  financial  re- 
ports for  those  two  years  cov- 
ered the  subject  fully.  The  re- 
funds applied  to  war  years  run- 
ing  back  to  1942  in  which  the 
Company  had  been  compelled  to 
reduce  its  inventory  because  of 
the  fiber  shortage,  resulting  in 
our  then  paying  more  taxes  than 
were  ultimately  found  to  be  due. 
The  refunds  made  the  necessarj' 
correction. 


Used  Drums  No 
Longer  Available 

Used,  open-top  drums,  which 
formerly  have  been  disposed  of  by 
using  them  for  mill  waste  or  by 
selling  them  to  employees  at  cost 
of  delivery,  are  no  longer  avail- 
able. 

These  drums  had  no  reclaim 
value  and  consequently  were  dis- 
posed of.  Employees  found  them 
useful  as  rubbish  barrels  or  incin- 
erators. 

The  drums  will  no  longer  be 
available  because  material  for- 
merly received  in  them  is  now 
being  received  in  fiber  drums. 

Because  of  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  employees  for  the  metal 
drums.  Harold  Damon  has  been 
able  to  purchase  them  from  a bar- 
rel concern  at  $1.50  a drum.  Em- 
ployees wanting  them  can  buy 
them  at  cost  plus  cost  of  delivery. 
This  means  that  if  delivered  local- 
ly (Plymouth  and  Kingston),  the 
cost  will  be  $2.00  each  generally. 
If  the  employee  furnishes  transpor- 
tation, the  cost  will  be  $1.50,  sub- 
ject in  both  cases  to  change  in  cost 
to  the  Company. 

3-Day  Week-End 
Coining  Up 

The  plant  will  be  closed  next 
Monday,  February  22.  in  celebra- 
tion of  Washington’s  Birthday,  al- 
lowing employees  their  second  3- 
day  week-end  this  year. 
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ACROSS 

P.C.  

Principal  ra^v  material  in 
ropemaking:. 

One  of  our  synthetic  ropes. 

Where  much  of  our  manila  fiber 
comes  from.  (Abbr.) 

The  whole. 

Thus. 

Sign  put  out  when  there  are 
no  more  seats. 

An  owner  of  one  of  these  uses 
quite  a bit  of  rope.  (Abbr.) 

Asian  peninsula  (Abbr.). 

Important  ingredient  in  rope 
treatment. 

Wrath. 

Preposition. 

Gee! 

Waste  end  of  rope. 

Part  of  U.  S.  where  we  live. 

Mr.  Brewster  was  chairman  of 
this  committee  during  World 
War  II.  (Abbr.) 

Part  of  Plymouth  P.C.  Co.,  is 
in.  (Abbr.) 


26  Important  fiber,  especially  for 
twines. 

27.  Young  man  in  training  at  West 

Point. 

28.  You  catch  flounder  and  quahog 

with  this  rope.  (Init.) 


DOWN 

1.  They  pull  strand  through  tube 

in  ropemaking  machine. 

2.  Brother  (Italian). 

3.  Poorly. 

4.  High  quality  of  fiber. 

5.  Printer’s  measure. 

7.  Whalers  use  this  rope. 

9.  Angry. 

11.  Another  synthetic  rope. 

13.  Conjunction. 

17.  Another  conjunction. 

19.  Rope  enemy. 

20.  Learned. 

24.  Oil  rig  line. 

26.  Some  of  our  fiber  is  grown  in 
this  continent.  (Abbr.) 


Remodeling?  Make  If  Fire-Safe 


PUT  FURNACE 
IN  FIRESAFE 


ENCLOSURE 


WIRE  HOME 
TO  MEET 
FUTURE 
NEEDS 


Cover  ceiling 
joists  with 
plaster,  asbes- 
tos or  gypsum. 
Keep  the  pipe 


between  furnace  and  chimney  short 
and  straight.  Clean  heating  plant 
yearly. 


Don't  overload  circuits. 
Have  separate  circuits  for 
deep  freeze,  refrigerator, 
stove,  etc.  Provide  plenty 
of  outlets.  Don't  use  a 
penny  for  a fuse. 


BUILD 
CHIMNEY 
ON  SOLID 
GROUND 


Don't  let  it  lend 
or  get  structural 
support  from 
house.  Have  solid 
masonry  units  or 
reinforced  con- 
crete at  least  four 
inches  thick,  lined 
with  fire  brick  or 
clay.  Clean  yearly. 


PREVENT 
ROOF  FIRES 


Fire  resistant  roofing 
like  asphalt  shingles 
protects  homes 
against  sparks  from 
chimneys,  and  other  sources. 


ADDED  TIP 


Fire  stops  placed  in 
walls  slows  spread 
of  fire  from  floor 
to  floor. 


Four  fire  hazards  actually  are  “built  in”  American  homes,  says 
the  National  Fire  Prevention  Association,  and  these  structural  haz- 
ards account  for  about  50  percent  of  all  residential  fires. 

With  emphasis  being  given  to  home  modernization  today,  the 
NFPA  sees  this  as  an  ideal  time  to  eliminate  these  four  structural 
hazards.  Also,  the  NFPA  points  out  that  it  is  far  easier  to  correct 
the  mechanical  causes  of  fire  than  the  human  tendency  towards 
carelessness. 


RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 


Manuel  Meranda  was  out  on  the 
sick  list  for  one  and  one-half  week 
due  to  a cold. 

Carlo  Manzotti  is  still  out  on  the 
sick  list  recuperating  from  an 
operation  performed  at  the  Baker 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Boston. 

Deno  Cavicchi  suffered  a knee 
injury  while  at  work  on  January  29 
and  is  expected  to  be  home  for  a 
few  days. 

Alfred  Motta  underwent  an  oper- 
ation on  his  knee  on  January  28  and 
is  now  recuperating  at  home. 

James  Souza  wishes  to  report 
that  he  has  sold  his  1946  Ford  V-8 
to  Lewis  Howe  of  Kingston. 


The  mental  and  physical  bene- 
fits of  a Florida  vacation  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  within  the 
confines  of  this  column,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  unless  one  really 
scurries  off  to  that  southern  pen- 
insula by  whatever  method  of 
transportation  is  readily  available 
to  see  for  himself  — or  herself  — 
the  above  statement  might  inno- 
cently be  questioned,  such  query 
resulting  strictly  from  the  theory 
that  "what  you  ain’t  never  seen, 
you  ain’t  never  missed”  (with  apol- 
ogies to  my  English  teacher). 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  this 
winter  vacation  land  is  Miami, 
1600  miles  away  from  this  frigid 
region  of  ice  and  snow,  five  and 
one-half  hours  by  air,  32  hours  by 
rail,  and  fifty-six  hours  by  bus.  If 
you  go  by  car  you  set  your  own 
pace.  The  important  thing  is  to 
get  there.  Having  once  arrived, 
the  visitor  is  conscious  of  only  one 
thing  — a nauseating  effect  when 
the  thought  of  leaving  for  home 
enters  the  mind.  Reports  filtering 
in  from  reliable  sources  clearly  in- 
dicate some  reluctant  tourists 
literally  have  to  be  dragged  to  the 
railway  station  or  air  terminal. 

The  inspiration  for  these  words 
comes  from  a story  in  last  month’s 
Cordage  News  dealing  with  the 
niceties  of  Miami  and  environ- 
ments — and  the  reading  of  it 
could  not  help  but  rekindle  mem- 
ories of  a similar  trip  your  reporter 
took  back  in  March  of  ’41. 

. . . Going  through  Baltimore,  the 
bus  could  make  no  more  than  fif- 
teen miles  an  hour  due  to  a raging 
blizzard.  Both  windshield  wipers 
were  working.  The  weather  kept 
getting  warmer  and  warmer  by  the 
hour  and  I finally  had  to  roll  up 
my  sleeves  in  Georgia.  At  the 
border  line  an  arched  sign  read 
“Entering  Florida.”  Seeing  horse- 
drawn  carriages  in  St.  Augustine. 
Arriving  in  Miami  on  a Saturday 
evening  and  getting  a room  at  the 
“Y,”  directly  across  the  street 
from  the  terminal.  Walking  along 
Miami  Beach  crowded  with  sun 
bathers  and  then  hearing  a femi- 
nine voice  call  out  “Say  — aren’t 
you  from  Plymouth?”  Paying  a 
quarter  to  see  a guy  garbed  in 
bathing  trunks  and  armed  with  a 
dagger  wrestle  alligators  in  a pit. 
He  would  poke  them  with  a pole 
to  arouse  them.  Nice  work!  Saun- 
tering down  to  the  waterfront  and 
taking  a yacht  cruise  to  an  Indian 
village  in  the  Everglades.  A three- 
piece  Hawaiian  band  supplied 
music  and  there  were  numerous 
bridges  that  opened  up  in  two  as 
we  sailed  underneath.  Seeing  Ex- 
Heavyweight  Champ  Jack  Demp- 
sey in  the  lobby  of  a hotel  and 
staring  at  him  wide-eyed.  Jack 
stared  back  with  a “Whassa  - 
matta,  - ain’t  - you  - ever  - seen 
a - man  - before”  look  on  his  face. 
Taking  a sightseeing  trip  to  Key 
West,  170  miles  down  the  line.  The 
bus  driver  spieled  continuously  in- 
to a microphone  fastened  to  his 


BACK  FROM  SERVICE  — Gilbert 
Alves  returned  to  his  job  here  in 
No.  1 Mill  on  February  8 after  two 
years’  service  in  the  U.  S.  Army, 
part  of  which  was  spent  in  Ger- 
many. Gil  is  the  son  of  Pedro 
Alves  of  No.  2 Mill  and  brother  of 
Manuel  and  Alfred  Alves,  both  of 
No.  1 Mill. 


person.  The  bulk  of  the  trip  is 
over  water  and  the  overseas  high- 
way. merely  a series  of  connecting 
bridges,  is  a marvel  to  behold. 


INCOME  TAX 
RETURNS  PREPARED 
WALTER  R.  CORREA 
5 Forest  Avenue  Court 
Tel.  1104-M 


INCOME  TAX  SERVICE 
By  Appointment  to  Suit 
Your  Convenience 
PEGGY  McLEAN 
368  Court  Street  Tel.  2265 


FROM  OUR  PICTURE  ALBUM  I 
Who  is  this?  We  could  give  y.  ' 
endless  clues  and  we  still  don' 
think  you  could  guess.  The  pho(  h 
graph  was  taken  when  our  c I 
worker  was  just  two  years  and  fi  i 
months  old  “and  that’s  a long,  loi  , 
time  ago,”  we  are  told.  Now  ei  ■. 
ployed  in  No.  2 Mill,  this  employe' 
has  many  hobbies,  among  the 
pottery-making,  bee-keeping  ai 
color  photography.  Turn  to  page 
for  picture  of  this  youngster  toda 


Back  From  Istanbul 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Vacchi  ai 
their  baby  daughter  returned  horr 
Sunday,  February  7,  after  speni 
ing  three  years  overseas,  part  > 
the  time  in  Cyprus  and  more  r 
cently  in  Istanbul  in  Turkey.  Mr 
Vacchi  is  the  former  Gloria  Maie 
daughter  of  Mike  Maier  of  tl 
Shipping  Department.  Her  hu 
band  is  in  the  Government  servic 
En  route  home  they  spent  two  daj  i 
in  Rome  and  four  days  in  Paris.  I 
Mike  saw  his  granddaughter  f(  I 
the  first  time  when  they  arrived  tlf 
she  was  born  in  Cyprus. 


VISION 

teaches  us  what  might  be. 


INGENUITY 

shows  US  what  can  be.  BUT 
it  takes 


COURAGE 

to  prove  what  will  be. 
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From  Coast  to  Coast 

Numerous  Shows  and  Conventions 
Promote  Plymouth  Cordage  Products 


You’d  need  Seven  League  boots 
0 take  in  all  the  conventions  and 
'hows  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
jany  has  been  in  and  will  partici- 
jate  in  this  month. 

Leading  the  parade  of  shows  was 
he  Motorboat  Show  in  New  York 
vhere  Plymouth  provided  a display 
n conjunction  with  our  marine 
listributor,  Lawrence  Stahl  and 
Company  of  Long  Island  City. 
Iplicer  Pete  Schmitt  was  at  the 
;how  for  five  days  and  his  nimble 
ingers  literally  stopped  traffic. 
The  crowds  who  gathered  to  watch 
Pete  perform  with  a fid  really 
ammed  the  booth. 

On  February  6,  7 and  8 the  Mis- 
iissippi  Valley  Association  held  its 
ilSth  annual  convention  in  St.  Louis 
|or  which  Plymouth  Cordage  pro- 
vided an  attractive  illuminated  dis- 
play. Our  district  salesmen  who 
sell  to  this  vast  Inland  Waterways 
Tade  attended  the  convention  as 
lid  some  of  the  Plymouth  sales 
)rganization  who  were  in  St.  Louis 
’or  a sales  meeting. 

On  February  9,  10  and  11,  Plym- 
outh Cordage  cooperated  with  its 
jood  distributor,  Whitney  Bros,  of 
Boston,  by  providing  a display  of 
larvest  twines  for  the  New  Eng-' 
and  Farm  Equipment  show  at 
riotel  Bradford. 

Other  shows  scheduled  for  the 
■emainder  of  the  month  include 
;he  following: 

February  22,  23  and  24,  Decatur 
!:  Hopkins  Company  of  Boston  is 
lolding  a show  in  its  showrooms 
3n  Berkeley  Street  and  Plymouth 
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is  supplying  advertising  material. 

February  22  and  23  at  Hotel  Brad- 
ford, Boston,  Plymouth  is  cooper- 
ating with  another  distributor,  Big- 
elow & Dowse  Company  in  its  hard- 
ware show. 

On  the  same  dates  the  annual 
hardware  show  at  Hotel  Statler  is 
being  held  and  we  are  supplying 
material  for  this  show  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Whitney  Bros. 

Livestock  and  cattle  men  down 
in  Florida  will  gather  for  the  an- 
nual mid-winter  Rodeo  and  Live- 
stock Show  being  held  at  Kissim- 
mee on  February  21,  22  and  23. 
Plymouth  Cordage  supplied  a lariat 
display  and  samples  of  Plymouth 
lariats  to  one  of  our  Florida  dis- 
tributors, Herzberg’s,  of  Kissim- 
mee. 

The  New  Jersey  Coast  Boat 
Show  being  held  from  February  21 
through  February  28  at  Asbury 
Park,  New  Jersey,  is  expected  to 
attract  many  yachting  enthusiasts. 
Plymouth  is  supplying  a yachting 
display  complete  with  samples  of 
our  full  line  of  yacht  ropes  and 
suitable  literature  for  our  distrib- 
utors, Jersey  Marine  Company  of 
Red  Bank. 

Out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  hard- 
waremen  will  gather  at  Long 
Beach,  California,  for  the  32nd 
annual  durable  goods  convention, 
running  from  February  16  through 
February  18  and  sponsored  by  the 
Pacific  Southwest  Hardware  Asso- 
ciation. Again  Plymouth  is  sup- 
plying display  material. 

The  Sportsman’s  Show  in  New 
York,  mecca  for  thousands  of 
sporting  enthusiasts,  is  being  held 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  from 
February  20  to  February  28.  The 
Plymouth  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  supplying  a booth  for  this  show 
and  Plymouth  Cordage  is  furnish- 
ing samples  and  literature  of  in- 
terest to  sportsmen. 

Out  in  Coolidge  Corner,  Brook- 
line. a window  of  the  Brookline 
Savings  Bank  is  devoted  to  a Plym- 
outh Cordage  display  during  Febru- 
ary. It  is  the  same  display  which 
appeared  in  another  Brookline  Sav- 
ings Bank  building  during  the 
month  of  January. 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and 
its  products  are  receiving  a wide 
play  through  these  coast-to-coast 
displays.  We  hope  to  have  photo- 
graphs of  some  of  them  in  future 
issues  of  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
NEWS. 


Frank  Enos  Retires 
After  44  Years 


Frank  Enos,  one  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company’s  long  service 
employees,  retired  on  February  1, 
completing  nearly  44  years  of  ser- 
vice. Frank  came  to  work  here  in 
May,  1910,  and  has  always  been  in 
No.  1 Mill  spinning  room.  In  re- 
cent years  he  has  been  cleaning 
jenny  spinners. 

Frank  was  one  of  five  brothers, 
all  of  whom  were  employed  here. 
One  of  them,  Manuel  Enos,  was 
retired  in  1951  after  completing  45 
years  of  service. 

Frank  makes  his  home  at  28 
Smith’s  Lane  in  Kingston  where 
he  has  a large  garden  area  and  ex- 
tensive grape  arbors.  He  plans  to 
spend  much  of  his  forthcoming 
leisure  time  there.  He  hopes  to  en- 
joy his  television  set  until  planting 
time  arrives. 

He  has  four  sons.  One  of  them, 
Raymond  Enos,  was  employed 
here  until  recently.  Frank  is  a 
member  of  the  Young  America 
Club  and  the  Seaside  Club  and  un- 
til recently  belonged  to  the  Old 
Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association. 

Plymouth  Best  in  World, 
Says  Bennie  Bodden 

Perhaps  you  have  never  heard 
of  the  Cayman  Islands,  but  the  Cay- 
man Islands  have  heard  about 
Plymouth  Cordage! 

The  Caymans  are  in  the  British 
West  Indies  and  the  islands  were 
one  of  the  stops  which  the  brigan- 
tine Yankee  made  on  the  18-months 
cruise  she  is  embarked  on.  Lydia 
Edes  of  Plymouth  is  one  of  the 
passengers  aboard.  While  the 
brigantine  was  stopped  at  the 
Cayman  Islands  to  have  some  work 
done  on  the  sails,  Miss  Edes  got 
into  a conversation  with  a sailmak- 
er  who  is  completely  sold  on  Plym- 
outh rope.  Here’s  how  she  tells  it 
in  a letter  she  wrote  recently  to 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Roos: 

“Yesterday  we  went  over  to  see 
a sailmaker  named  Bennie  Bod- 
den, a native  here  in  this  island, 
who  is  recutting  a couple  of  sails 
for  us.  He  was  splicing  some  sisal 
rope  for  someone  else  and  was  be- 
moaning the  fact  that  he  had  to 
work  on  that  instead  of  some  really 
good  Plymouth  Rope  which  he  al- 
ways specifies  — says  it  is  absol- 
utely the  best  in  the  world.  I told 
him  he  sure  said  the  right  thing  as 
I was  from  Plymouth  and  he  was 
most  excited  about  it.  It  sure'  is  a 
small  world.’’ 


6000.Year-Old  Rope 
Passes  Soil  Burial  Test 

We  can’t  take  credit  for  mak- 
ing it  but  we  are  still  glad  to 
salute  the  product  of  a fellow 
ropemaker  of  6000  years  ago 
whose  rope  used  for  building 
the  pyramids  was  found  recent- 
ly, still  in  serviceable  condition. 

The  rope  was  found  by  H.  A. 
Herbert  of  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  according  to  a Reuters’ 
release.  Mr.  Herbert  found  it 
during  World  War  11  when  his 
South  African  Army  unit  in  the 
western  desert  was  detailed  to 
excavate  a quarry  for  an  am- 
munition dump. 

The  troops  uncovered  a huge 
granite  block  with  a length  of 
papyrus  rope  still  wrapped 
around  it,  and  they  used  the 
rope  to  lift  the  stone  weighing 
several  tons,  out  of  the  hole. 

An  Egyptian  official  presented 
a section  of  the  papyrus  rope  to 
Mr.  Herbert. 


Joins  Plan 

Charles  Butterfield  of  the  Order 
Scheduling  Department  joined  the 
Company’s  Retirement  Plan  as  of 
February  1. 


SALUTE 
TO  SERVICE 

The  following  employees 
received  service  emblems  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January; 


MARGARET  LORD 
Houston,  Texas,  Office 
30  Years 


ROBERT  BECKER 
Southern  District  Representative 
5 Years 

ELIZABETH  SCHREIBER 
Southern  District  Office 
5 Years 

CHARLES  BUTTERFIELD 
Order  Scheduling  Dept. 

5 Years 


Mountain  Club  Finds 
Plymouth  Nylon  Rope  ‘‘Best” 


Two  120-foot  len,gths  of  7/16-inch 
diameter  Plymouth  Nylon  Mountain 
Climbing  Rope  have  performed 
good  service  in  several  winter 
climbing  trips,  according  to  a letter 
received  from  the  president  of 
Tufts  College  Mountain  Club.  His 
letter  is  as  follows: 

TUFTS  COLLEGE 
Medford,  Massachusetts 

January  12,  1954 
Mr.  Ralph  Weaver 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Mr.  Weaver: 

The  Tufts  Mountain  Club  has  re- 
ceived the  two  lengths  of  Nylon 
Rope  you  sent  us  in  December. 
Since  then  we  have  put  it  to  good 
use  on  several  winter  climbing 
trips.  On  our  Christmas  vacation 
trip  to  Mt.  Washington  in  New 
Hampshire  we  had  our  first  op- 
portunity to  use  a nylon  rope  at 
zero  temperatures  and  high  winds. 
On  our  continuous  climb  in  Hunt- 
ington’s Ravine  we  were  pleased 
to  find  that  the  ropes  remained 
very  flexible  despite  a very  cold 
driving  snow.  This  was  very  im- 
portant to  us,  as  knots  which  are  to 
be  tied  and  untied  must  be  done 


quickly  and  securely  at  these  lower 
temperatures  to  prevent  frost  bite 
in  the  fingers.  We  have  used  other 
ropes  with  other  clubs  but  the  one 
you  sent  is  the  best  we  have 
found  for  winter  snow  and  ice 
climbing. 

Because  of  the  severe  weather 
we  encountered  on  our  last  trip  to 
Washington,  we  were  unable  to 
make  successful  photographs  of  the 
climb.  We  have  hopes  of  making  a 
climb  on  Mt.  Adams  late  this  month 
and  will  try  to  have  pictures  of 
such  to  send  you  at  a later  date. 

The  Mountain  Club  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege wishes  to  thank  you  and  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for 
your  generosity  in  providing  us 
with  such  fine  ropes.  1 can  assure 
you  they  will  be  put  to  the  best  of 
use. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  FREDERICK  STROUT 


From  the  beginning,  marriage 
is  a joint  account.  Be  sure  you  do 
not  take  out  more  than  you  put  in- 


A cold  is  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive: sometimes  the  eyes  have  it 
and  sometimes  the  nose. 


45-YEAR-MAN — Clarence  Sampson  (center)  of  the  Rope  Room  is  our 
most  recent  45-year-man.  Clarence  was  awarded  his  nine-pearl  emblem 
on  Monday,  February  1,  by  Supt.  E.  T.  Williams  (right)  with  Overseer 
Joe  Robbins  present. 
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Cordage  Bowlers  in  High  Gear 


HARRIS  HALL 


The  Plymouth  Kiwanis  Club  had 
a group  of  Weymouth  Kiwanians  as 
guests  at  their  luncheon  on  Mon- 
day. February  1. 

Mary  Correa  has  become  a 
grandmother  for  the  second  time. 
Her  son.  Reginald  and  his  wife  be- 
came parents  of  their  second  baby 
girl.  Sharon  Ann.  who  was  born  on 
December  30  at  the  West  Point  Hos- 


pital in  New  York. 

Manuel  Motta’s  daughter-in-law 
and  granddaughter.  Mrs.  Walter 
Motta  and  Anita,  have  returned 
from  a trip  to  Lacyne.  Kansas, 
where  she  visited  with  her  parents 
due  to  an  illness  of  her  father. 

The  newest  additions  supplied  by 
the  Information  Rack  Service  are: 
“The  Good  New  Days.”  a folder 
on  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance 
entitled  "How  Your  Dreams  For 
Then  Can  Come  True,”  and  an  in- 
formative booklet  entitled  “Protect 
Your  Job  — Save  Your  Life.” 


Hardwareiiieii  Secretary 

Stanley  V.  Johnson,  sales  repre- 
sentative in  the  New  England  Dis- 
trict, was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Yankee  Hardwaremen  at  the  an- 


nual meeting  and  election  of  offi- 
cers of  that  organization  held 
January  25. 


Both  men’s  and  women’s  bowl- 
ing teams  have  now  been  classified 
and  bowlers  are  toeing  the  foul  line 
in  real  earnest  because  the  points 
they  score  now  count  toward  prizes 
awaiting  high-scoring  teams  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

In  the  Men’s  division,  Johnny’s 
Shoe  is  on  top  of  Class  A while 
the  Happy  Valley  boys  lead  Class 
B. 

Manny  Furtado  did  some  brill- 
iant bowling  last  week  and  won 
high  single  for  the  week  with  his 
136-score. 

The  fair  sex  have  bowled  only 
two  weeks  in  their  new  classified 
status  and  at  this  writing  Buttner’s 
and  Manhattan  Grocery  lead  Class 
A while  Mayflower  T.  V.  and  the 
Hobby  Shop  are  tied  for  first  place 
in  Class  B. 

Natalie  Carter  was  the  high  scor- 
ing gal  last  week  with  her  117 
score. 

Team  standings  for  the  week  end- 
ing February  12  are  as  follows: 


Cordage  Alleys 

MEN— CLASS  A 


Johnny’s  Shoe  Repair 

17 

7 

Gould’s  Market 

15 

9 

Forest  Avenue  Market 

12 

12 

Dexter  Shoe 

11 

13 

Mayflower  TV 

10 

14 

Holmes  Grocery 

7 

12 

MEN— CLASS  B 

Happy  Valley 

19 

5 

Olympic  A.  C. 

15 

9 

Sherman’s 

11 

13 

Perry’s  Market 

10 

14 

Bob’s  Pet  Shop 

9 

15 

Brenner-Tassinari 

8 

17 

High  Single — Manny  Furtado, 

136 

WOMEN— CLASS  A 

Buttner’s 

7 

1 

Manhattan  Grocery 

7 

1 

Bernard’s 

4 

4 

Clyde’s  Bakery 

4 

4 

Besse’s 

3 

5 

Wrightington  Gas 

3 

5 

Pin  Toppler’s 

2 

6 

Marois  Market 

2 

6 

WOMEN— CLASS  B 

Mayflower  ’TV 

6 

2 

S.  S.  Hobby  Shop 

6 

2 

Lucky  Strikes 

5 

3 

Shwom  Brothers 

4 

C.  1.  0.  692 

4 

4 

Cape  Travel  Agency 

3 

5 

Dairy  Maids 

2 

6 

Trailers 

2 

6 

High  Single — Natalie  Carter,  117 


HOME  FIRES  NUMEROUS 

More  than  half  of  all  fires  occur 
in  homes.  About  7,000  people  are 
burned  to  death,  and  about  twice 
that,  number  are  injured,  every 
year  in  home  fires. 


Convalescing 

Neil  McKay,  foreman  of  No.  2 
Machine  Shop,  returned  to  his 
home  on  South  Spooner  Street 
Tuesday  from  the  Jordan  Hospital 
where  he  underwent  an  operation. 


February,  19 


BERNARD’S  QUINTET— Seated,  left  to  right 
Alice  Manfredi,  Virginia  Izzo  and  Vedesta 
Cleveland;  standing,  Bianca  Manfredi  and 
Dorothy  Shepperd.  Eleanor  Vacchi  wasn’t 
there  the  night  the  picture  was  taken. 


IN  CLASS  A this  year  are  the  Cordage  Office  girls,  the 
Pin  Topplers.  Seated,  Chris  Gilligan,  Jean  Holmes  and 
Di  Rego;  standing,  Mary  Bettencourt  and  Evelyn 
Zammarchi.  Laura  Lamborghini  is  the  sixth  member  * 
of  the  team  but  she  was  busy  with  the  camera. 


CAPE  TRAVEL  AGENCY  team. 
Standing,  Lucy  Volta,  Elizabeth 
Longhi  and  Irene  Thom;  seated, 
Esther  Sherman  and  Evelyn 
Barufaldi. 


WAITING  for  the  starting  signal  are  these  bowlers  fcr  Mayflower  T ■ 
Left  to  right,  Palma  Silva,  Hilda  Carvalho,  Bam  Medeiros,  Joan  Dri  ,l 
and  Esther  Manfredi.  The  girls  lead  in  Class  B with  six  wins  and  or  ' 
two  points  lost. 


WRIGHTINGTON  GAS  girls  took 
three  points  from  the  Pin  Topplers 
last  Thursday.  Seated,  Geraldine 
Bertocchi,  Dorothy  Bertocchi,  Dorothy 
Bastoni;  standing,  Jo  Wrightington, 
Eleanor  lanucci  and  Eleanor  Pickles. 


LEADING  CLASS  A are  the  girls  who  call  themselves 
Manhattan  Grocery.  The  team  has  already  won  seven  out  ijl 
of  eight  possible  points  proving  they  can  really  bring  i 
home  the  groceries.  Left  to  right,  Emily  Childs,  Eleanor  l! 
Terry,  Millie  Dupuis,  Mona  Hogan,  Rusty  Mayers  and  l|ji 
Mary  Cleveland. 


The  CorJaae  Crew  Commenis 

THE  QUESTION:  What  parts  of  the  daily  newspaper  do  you  read  first? 


PETER  ROMANO 
No.  1 MiU 

Unless  there  is 
something  really 
terrific  to  stop 
me  on  the  front 
page.  I usually 
turn  to  the  com- 
ics first.  I get  a 
kick  out  of  them. 

After  that  I 
start  to  pick  out 
the  news  items  that  look  interest- 
ing from  their  headlines.  I think 
you  can  get  a pretty  good  idea  what 
the  article  is  about  from  the  head- 
line. 


MARY  RUAS 
Bag  Printing  Department 

I read  the 
front  page  first 
because  you  can 
get  a pretty 
complete  picture 
of  the  most  im- 
portant local,  na- 
tional and  inter- 
national events  , \ 

there.  I wouldn’t  W i 

think  of  missing  the  woman’s 
pages  though.  I enjoy  the  recipes, 
letters  from  readers  and  household 
hints  I find  there. 


EDWARD  PULSIFER 
No.  2 Mill 

The  headlines 
come  first  and 
then  the  rest  of 
the  front  page 
news.  I think 
you  find  the  most 
importantevents 
generally  right 
there.  I read 
the  sports  sec- 
tion pretty  thoroughly.  Basketball 
is  my  favorite  but  when  the  sea- 
son’s over.  I’ll  be  following  the  ma- 
jor leagues  and  keeping  up  with 
team  standings. 


EDNA  SCAGLIARINI 
Paper  Twisting 

I always  start 
from  the  back  of 
the  paper  be- 
cause  that’s 
where  the  sports 
news  is.  I like  to 
read  the  boxing 
news  first  and 
then  the  rest  of 
the  sports.  After 
that  I turn  to  the  front  page  and 
read  what’s  going  on  in  the  world. 
Then  I browse  through  the  rest  of 
the  paper  and  pick  out  what’s  good 
reading. 


MANUEL  SALGADO 
Commercial  Twine 

I usually  read 
the  front  page 
news  first,  espe- 
cially if  it  af- 
fects business 
conditions.  I 
usually  don’t  get 
around  to  finish- 
ing the  paper 
until  after  sup- 
per and  then  I read  through  it  mo 
carefully,  the  sports,  comics,  ci 
umnists  and  anything  else  th 
looks  interesting. 
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IprSTERY  EMPLOYEE— Did  the 
l[g  hair  and  dress  fool  you.  Our 
taint  “little  girl”  on  page  2 is 

Illy  Ed  Freeman,  overseer  of 
2 Mill,  at  a very  tender  age. 
was  good  sport  enough  to  let 
us  use  it. 


JST — Flexible  Flyer  sled  with  the 
name  “Thelma”  written  on  the 
bk.  Lost  week-end  of  January 
near  South  Spooner  street. 
Iward.  Tel.  313-M. 


fR  SALE  — Live  chicken.  Price 
cents  per  pound.  Telephone 
ngston  2034. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  AIVDREWS 

When  Karen  Wadell  celebrated 
her  first  birthday  on  January  21, 
she  got  the  nicest  present  any  little 
girl  could  receive.  Her  new  sister, 
Linda  Ann,  got  home  from  the  hos- 
pital in  time  for  her  birthday  party, 
although  being  only  five  days  old 
she  wasn’t  much  interested  in  the 
cake  and  presents. 

We  should  have  mentioned  it  last 
month,  but  better  late  than  never. 
John  Pascoe  has  been  re-elected 
President  of  the  Plymouth  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

“Guys  and  Dolls”  is  still  pack- 
ing them  in  in  Boston,  and  Peggy 
Donovan,  Inez  White,  and  Eddie 
Rossi  have  all  been  in  from  here, 
and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

T.  S.  Eliot  is  a quite  different 
matter  from  Abe  Burroughs,  but 
when  “The  Confidential  Clerk” 
opened  recently,  Laura  Lambor- 
ghini, Peggy  Donovan,  and  I all 
trooped  bravely  in.  We  were  enor- 
mously relieved  to  discover  that 
Mr.  Eliot  may  be  important,  but 
he  can  also  be  very  funny. 

And  to  finish  up  this  theatre  sec- 
tion, Joan  Vandini  and  I both  in- 
spected, and  approved,  Audrey 
Hepburn  and  Mel  Ferrer  in  “On- 
dine.”  The  New  York  critics  have 
yet  to  turn  in  their  reports. 

Art  Slamin  and  his  wife  are  the 
proud  parents  of  a six-month  old 
baby  boy,  whom  they  have  named 
John  Edward. 


THE  CUSTOMER 
. . the  most  important  person 
ever  in  our  business 
THE  CUSTOMER  is  not  de- 
ndent  upon  you  — you  are  de- 
ident  upon  him. 

THE  CUSTOMER  is  not  a rank 
atsider  to  your  business  — he  is 
trt  of  it. 

Author  unknown  but  he  has 
t a monument  of  common  sense. 


The  men  of  the  office  gave  a stag 
dinner  party  for  Andy  Collas  on 
January  28,  at  the  Seaside  Club, 
I and  presented  him  with  a purse  of 
I money,  Andy  is  being  married  to 
Rose  Kolias  on  February  14,  in 
Boston,  and  will  honeymoon  in  the 
South, 

Andy  is  getting  a new  Chevrolet, 
and  his  wedding  gift  from  the 
Statistical  Department  was  a plaid 
car  robe,  complete  with  case. 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


25  YEARS  AGO 

I The  Plymouth  Cordage  Girl 
out  Troop  11  at  present  has  an 
irollment  of  32  scouts:  1st  Lieu- 
liant,  Grace  Edgar;  second  Lieu- 
liants.  Mrs.  Jessie  Bain  Miskelly 
d Mrs.  Elizabeth  Deans  Beane; 
d Captain  C.  B.  Ellis.  Jane  Burns, 
lirriet  Phillips,  Jean  Rushton  and 
lary  Weimert  are  preparing  for 
^st  class  scouts. 

Mildred  Callahan  of  Kingston  has 
[ined  the  staff  of  the  Traffic  De- 
triment. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Hill,  company  physi- 
'an,  left  this  week  for  a six-week 
ip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  expedition  of  Commander 
[ichard  E.  Byrd,  which  left  re- 
unify for  South  Polar  Regions  was 
I'impletely  outfitted  with  Plymouth 
I ope. 

Nine  scouts  in  Troop  No.  23  ob- 
■rved  Valentine’s  Day  in  the 
rockton  Y.M.C.A.  swimming  pool, 
ccompanied  by  Mr.  Greene  and 
iT.  Weaver,  the  boys  drove  to 
rockton  in  the  car  of  John  H. 
amon  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
eir  First  Class  swimming  tests. 

5 YEARS  AGO 

Stanley  Cheney,  head  of  the  Fiber 
epartment,  left  on  February  2 for 
month’s  trip  to  Cuba,  Haiti  and 
exico. 

' New  employees  with  the  Com- 
hny  are  Charles  Butterfield,  Stand- 
i'ds;  Basil  Wadsworth,  Steam  and 
l3wer;  and  Agnes  K.  Lewis,  Main 
(Tice. 


S.  W.  Elliott  of  Belfast,  Ireland, 
a director  of  James  Mackie  and 
Sons  Limited,  is  here  to  observe 
the  operation  of  new  machinery 
received  recently  from  Mackie. 

Assistant  Superintendent  R.  C. 
Weaver  left  on  February  11  for  New 
Orleans  where  he  will  spend  several 
weeks  at  our  Federal  Fibre  Mills 
plant. 

Malcolm  Lawday  left  the  Labora- 
tory on  January  28  to  begin  a 
career  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Four  men  have  been  added  to 
the  sales  organization:  Robert  S. 
Becker  in  the  Southern  District; 
Stanley  W.  Ulkloss  and  Samuel  J. 
Gibson  in  the  Eastern  District; 
and  John  M.  Tarkington  in  the 
Western  District. 

Newman  M.  Horton,  better  known 
as  “Hooker”  Horton,  returned  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  on 
February  1 and  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Western  District  where  he 
will  specialize  in  the  tying  twine 
market  in  Chicago. 

Joe  Correa  is  back  to  work  after 
being  out  about  seven  weeks  with 
a shoulder  injury. 

Joseph  Demus  Ferreira,  clerk 
in  the  Rope  Room,  is  convalescing 
at  his  home  from  an  attack  of 
virus  pneumonia. 

Workers  in  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department  were  startled  on 
Tuesday  morning  when  a shot  from 
a 22-caliber  rifle  shattered  a win- 
dow and  went  zinging  across  the 
room,  narrowly  missing  Betty 
Chandler  and  Marilyn  Sampson. 


) TWISTED  PAPER 

— 

JOAN  GOVONI 

Manuel  Cadose  has  been  absent 
from  work  for  several  weeks  due 
to  illness.  Everyone  got  together 
and  got  him  a carton  of  cigarettes 
and  a box  of  cigars.  Here’s  to  a 
speedy  recovery,  Manny. 

If  you  are  looking  for  Frank 
(Flash)  Gallo,  you  won’t  find  him 
riding  in  his  ‘52  Studebaker  but  in 
a “real  sharp”  ‘54  Mercury. 

We  now  have  three  new  men, 
who  were  formerly  employed  in 
the  Rope  Room,  in  this  Division: 

Paul  Warnsman,  No.  6 Winder 
Operator;  Mario  Valeriani,  No.  45 
Winder  Operator;  Joseph  Ledo, 
Ring  Twister  Operator. 

This  department  is  still  buzzing 
and  is  continuing  to  borrow  help. 
Aside  from  the  names  given  last 
month  we  have  borrowed;  Anthony 
DiStaula,  Richard  Bennassi,  James 
Silva,  Howard  Ball,  Jeremias  Ca- 
bral, William  Ragazzini,  Joseph 
Govoni,  William  Shappert,  Jesse 
Silva,  and  Walter  Kaiser. 


ANSWER  TO  CORDAGE 
CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 
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NO.  2 MILL 


OLIVE  METZ 

Everyone  extends  their  sym- 
pathy to  William  Powers,  whose 
mother  died  on  January  12th. 

Bertha  and  Tony  Ferreira  have 
sold  their  home  on  Federal  Fur- 
nace Road  and  have  moved  to  an 
apartment  off  Billington  Street. 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Ed- 
ward Fonseca,  whose  mother  died 
recently. 

Congratulations  to  “Bill”  Mee- 
han, whose  wife  had  a baby  girl 
February  1st.  Bill  has  three  other 
children. 

Millard  Davidson’s  son  was 
home  on  a 72-hour  pass,  February 
6th.  Upon  his  return  he  was  going 
to  California  and  from  there,  em- 
barking to  Korea,  where  he  expects 
to  be  for  at  least  a year. 

Mando  Guidaboni  has  had  an 
operation  at  the  Jordan  Hospital 
and  will  be  out  for  some  time. 
A speedy  recovery,  Mando. 

We  hope  to  see  Rudolph  Caron 
back  to  work  soon.  He  has  been 
out  sick  for  about  a month  now. 

We  hear  by  the  grapevine  that 
Adelina  Tavares,  Dorothy  Souza 
and  Lillian  Brenner,  all  past  work- 
ers in  No.  2 Mill,  have  gone  to 
work  at  Hanover. 

There  is  a little  more  activity 
on  the  night  shift  in  No.  2 Mill 
now.  The  Binder  Twine  has  start- 
ed up  on  the  top  floor  and  things 
look  brighter  all  around. 


No  need  worrying  about  finding 
your  station  in  life.  Sooner  or  later 
somebody’s  bound  to  tell  you  where 
to  get  off. 


ness 


First  Salesman:  “Gee,  Albert,  I 
had  a marvelous  day;  made  a lot 
of  friends  for  the  company.” 

Second  Salesman:  “Me,  too, 
Harold,  I didn’t  sell  anything  ei- 
ther.” 


“I  understand  in  some  Oriental 
countries  they  make  it  a rule  to 
settle  all  their  debts  on  New 
Year’s  Day.” 

“Maybe  so.  But  in  those  coun- 
tries they  don’t  have  Christmas  the 
week  before.” 


Wife  on  phone:  “Dear,  I think 
something  is  wrong.  My  iron 
cord  got  awfully  hot — .” 

Husband  at  office:  “It’s  a short 
circuit.” 

Wife:  “Well,  hurry  home  and 
lengthen  it.  The  house  is  on 
fire!” 


Prospective  Buyer:  “The  house 
doesn’t  look  too  strong.” 

Contractor:  “Well,  we  haven’t 
put  the  wallpaper  on  yet.” 


Mountain  Girl;  “Doctah,  Ah 
cum  to  see  y’all  about  ma  grand- 
maw.  We  gotta  do  somethin’ 
about  her  smokin’.” 

Doctor:  “Oh,  now  Elviry,  I 
wouldn’t  fret  too  much  about  that. 
Lots  of  women  smoke.” 

Mountain  Girl:  “Yeah,  Ah 
know,  but  Grandmaw  inhales.” 

Doctor;  “I  still  wouldn’t  fret, 
Elviry.  Lots  of  women  inhale.” 

Mountain  Girl:  “Ah  knows  that 
— but  Grandmaw  don’t  exhale.” 


Wife:  “There’s  an  old  clothes 
man  at  the  door.” 

Husband:  “Tell  him  I can’t  af- 
ford to  buy  any.” 


Sandy  joined  a golf  club,  and 
was  told  by  the  professional  that 
if  his  name  was  on  his  golf  balls 
and  they  were  lost,  they  would  be 
returned  to  him  when  found. 

“Good,”  said  the  Scot,  “put  my 
name  on  this  ball.”  The  pro  did 
so. 

“Would  you  also  put  M.D.  aft- 
er it?”  asked  the  new  member. 
“I’m  a doctor.”  The  pro  obeyed. 

“Now  just  one  more  thing,” 
went  on  the  Scot.  “Can  you 
squeeze  ‘Hours  10  to  3’  on  as 
well?” 


A gangling  young  man  walked 
up  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  and 
announced  that  he  wanted  a mar- 
riage license. 

“Certainly,”  said  the  clerk. 
“Where’s  the  bride-elect?” 

“What  d’ya  mean,  bride-elect?” 
asked  the  young  man.  “There 
warn’t  no  election — the  gal  ap- 
pointed herself.” 


Political  Candidate:  “I  will  up- 
hold the  law.  There  are  hundreds 
of  jails  in  our  land,  and  I am 
proud  to  say  I have  never  been 
in  one  of  them.” 

Voice  from  Audience:  “Which 
one?” 


Friend  (to  policeman  who  had 
formerly  been  a salesman:  “How 
do  you  like  the  new  job?” 

Policeman:  “Swell.  The  pay  is 
good,  the  hours  O.K.,  and  the  cus- 
tomer is  always  wrong.” 


A safety  sign  read:  “School  — 
Don’t  Kill  a Child.” 

Beneath  this  admonition  was 
written  in  a childish  scrawl: 

“Wait  for  a Teacher.” 
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YOUNG  CHARMER— Jo  Ann  Al- 
meida, at  two  months  in  photo- 
graph and  now  the  ripe  old  age 
of  four  months,  is  the  daughter 
of  George  Almeida,  spinner  in  No. 
1 Mill.  Her  mother  is  the  former 
Inez  Breveglieri  who  worked  in 
No.  2 Mill. 


LORING  LIBRARY 


At  this  time  of  year,  so  suitable 
for  long  enjoyable  hours  of  read- 
ing, the  Loring  Library  is  calling 
your  attention  to  an  unusually  large 
number  of  new  non-fiction  titles, 
which  includes  both  current  “best 
sellers”  and  standard  useful  works 
for  home  and  school: 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  MOGULS,  — 
by  Stewart  Holbrook. 

BATTLE  STATIONS,  — a collec- 
tion of  true  war  stories  collected 
by  Margaret  Scoggins. 

CIRCLE  OF  THE  SEASONS  — by 
Edwin  Way  Teale. 

THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  CHIL- 
DREN’S PARTIES  — by  Flora 
Hamsher. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  EVEREST— 
by  Sir  John  Hunt. 

DAYS  WITH  BERNARD  SHAW  — 
by  Stephen  Winsten. 

FELL’S  U.  S.  COIN  BOOK. 
HAMMOND’S  GUIDE  TO  NA- 
TURE HOBBIES. 

HOW  TO  LIE  WITH  STATISTICS 
— by  Darrell  Huff. 

IT’S  GOOD  TO  BE  BLACK  — by 
Ruby  B.  Goodwin. 

LIFE  IS  WORTH  LIVING  — by 
Fulton  J.  Sheen. 

LOST  WORLDS: 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  ARCHEOL- 
OGY — by  Anne  Terry  White. 
THE  SINGER  SEWING  BOOK  — 
newest  edition,  by  Mary  Brooks 
Picken. 

TRIUMPH  AND  TRAGEDY  — by 
Winston  S.  Churchill  the  last 
volume  of  his  history  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

WINDOW  ON  RED  SQUARE  — by 
F.  Rounds. 

We  also  have  added  the  following 
new  novels: 

BLOOD  ON  THE  BOARDS  — by 
William  C.  Gault. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  GREEN- 
EYED  SISTER  — by  Erie  Stan- 
ley Gardner. 

DEATH  MEETS  400  RABBITS  — 
by  A.  M.  Stein. 

THE  IMPOSTER  — by  Noel  B. 
Gerson. 

NOT  AS  A STRANGER  — by  Mor- 
ton Thompson. 

LOVE  IS  A PLACE  — by  Margar- 
et Bridgman. 

THE  MAN  FROM  THE  TURKISH 
SLAVE  — by  Victor  Canning. 
MOUNTIE  ON  TRIAL  — by  Oscar 
Olson. 

ONE  WAY  TO  ELDORADO  — by 
Hollister  Noble. 

THE  REBEL  HEIRESS  — by  Rob- 
ert Neill. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


The  1954  Sales  Conferences  . . . 


The  1954  sales  conferences 
moved  fast.  They  opened  at  9 in 
the  morning  and  ended  abov'  7 
o’clock  at  night.  But  crammed  into 
those  nine  hours  were  intensive 
discussions,  presentations  and  de- 
cisions that  will  affect  everyone 
on  the  Plymouth  Cordage  payroll 
during  this  year  and  perhaps  into 
next  year. 

The  first  conference  was  held 
at  Hotel  Commodore  in  New  York 
on  Wednesday,  February  3.  The 
second  was  held  two  days  later 
at  Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  Louis.  At 
'lUth  sessions  our  sales  force  in 
'the  field  was  treated  to  a parade 
of  new  merchandising  ideas  and 
outstanding  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  plans  radically  changed 
to  meet  today’s  highly  competitive 
conditions. 

Vice  President  Bartlett  B.  Brad- 
ley directed  both  meetings.  In  his 
introductory  talk,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  meetings  were  being  held, 
not  only  to  take  a look  at  where 
we  stood  today  and  what  our  sell- 
ing and  promotional  plans  were, 
but  also  to  deal  with  the  current 
problem  of  getting  more  immediate 
sales. 

Advertising  Manager  William  A. 
Scherff  explained  the  coming 
year’s  program  of  merchandising 
activities. 

DRAMATIC  ADVERTISING 

We  need  a radical  change  in  the 
Company’s  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  program  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  today’s  competitive 
market,  he  told  the  m.en  at  both 
sessions.  Specifically  these 
changes  are:  larger  and  more 
dramatic  advertisements  and  more 
impact  in  direct  mail  and  other 
forms  of  advertising. 

Plymouth’s  double  page  spread 
in  TIME  magazine  of  February  8 
is  an  outstanding  examp’e  of  this 


new  advertising  approach.  Entitled 
"Lifeline  at  Altitude  Zero,”  the 
advertisement  has  a dramatic 
drawing  of  a pilot  who  crash- 
landed  at  sea,  reaching  for  a line. 
The  advertisement  also  illustrates 
and  describes  other  vital  uses  for 
rope.  That  the  ad  has  been  no- 
ticed is  proved  by  the  large  mail 
response.  A brief  mention  of  the 
Company’s  new  film  in  small  type 
in  the  advertisement  has  already 
brought  many  inquiries  for  film 
showings,  proving  that  the  ad  was 
read  through. 

VARIED  READERSHIP 

TIME,  of  course,  reaches  all 
markets  and  people  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

Plymouth  is  following  through 
with  the  same  policy  of  large 
double-page  spreads  with  plenty 
of  punch  and  stopping  power  in 
the  specific  fields  where  rope  and 
twines  are  used  — marine,  fishing, 
farm,  yachting  and  twine  buyers. 
The  aim  is  to  use  large,  dramatic 
advertisements,  but  fewer  of  them 
so  that  the  advertising  cost  is  no 
higher  than  in  the  past. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  1954 
Plymouth  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  activities,  Mr.  Bradley 
summarized  methods  of  using  these 
sales  tools  which  the  Company  had 
provided  and  pointed  out  the  sales- 
man’s responsibilities.  He  then 
threw  the  m eeting  open  for  ques- 
tions and  general  discussions  of 
specific  sales  problems  in  the  field. 

Following  the  addresses  the  new 
Company  film,  "Lifeline,”  which 
is  now  in  semi-finished  form,  was 
shown. 

The  New  York  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  District  Managers  Wil- 
liam C.  Bryant  of  Boston  and  Wal- 
ter H.  Granger  of  New  York,  New 
York  Office  Manager  George  H. 
Muller  and  sales  representatives 


OBITUARIES 


LORING  DYER 

Loring  Dyer,  an  employee  for  36 
years  until  his  retirement  in  July, 
1952,  died  on  January  20  in  his  64th 
year.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for 
some  time. 

"Cap.”  as  he  was  popularly 
known,  came  to  work  here  in  1916 
and  was  always  employed  in  the 
Accounting  and  Cost  Departments. 
He  served  as  head  of  the  Cost  De- 
partment for  a number  of  years 
and  was  named  Acting  Controller 
in  1940. 

During  World  War  I he  saw  ac- 
tive service  overseas,  serving  with 
the  Army  Engineers  in  France. 

Mr.  Dyer  is  survived  by  a son. 
Webster,  and  a brother,  Donald, 
both  of  Pl3-mouth. 

ERNEST  E.  BROWN 

Ernest  E.  Brown,  retired,  died 
on  January  25  after  a long  illness. 
He  was  the  husband  of  Florence 
(Bietti)  Brown  who  works  in  No. 
2 Mill. 

Born  in  Gloucester,  Mr.  Brown 
came  to  work  here  in  November, 
1920.  He  was  a yarn  weigher  in  No. 
1 Mill  when  he  retired  in  Novem- 
ber. 1946,  because  of  ill  health.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Plymouth 
Mutual  Aid  Society. 


GEORGE  GOULD 

George  Gould,  a Company  pen- 
sioner. died  on  January  23  at  his 
home,  Pembroke  Street,  Kingston. 
He  was  in  his  68th  year. 

A native  of  Plymouth,  George 
came  to  work  here  in  July,  1918. 
and  was  retired  in  January,  1949. 
He  was  always  employed  in  the 
Rope  Room.  | 

Mr.  Gould  was  for  many  years 
tenor  soloist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrimage  and  sang  also  at  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  and  at  churches  ; 
in  Kingston.  He  was  a popular 
figure  at  the  Cordage  Club  where 
he  was  captain  of  a bowling  team. 

Mr.  Gould  leaves  his  wife,  Lonie 
M.  (Feilen)  Gould,  a daughter,  j 
Mrs.  Olive  Metz,  clerk  in  No.  2 
Mill;  sons,  Richard  of  Brockton 
and  Alvin  L.  of  Kingston;  six 
grandchildren;  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Helen  Noyes  of  Kingston  and  Mrs. 
Bertha  Hanelt  of  Plymouth;  and 
two  brothers.  Walter  of  Plymouth 
and  Horace  of  Boston. 


DANIEL  W.  MORRISON 

Daniel  W.  Morrison,  a Company 
pensioner  for  a number  of  years, 
died  on  January  21  at  the  age  of 
32  years. 

Born  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Mr.  Morrison  came  to  work 
here  in  1905.  He  was  working  in 
No.  3 Mill  when  he  was  pensioned 
in  1933.  He  worked  here  again 
briefly  in  1943. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 
Janie  (McLeod)  Morrison  of  10 
North  Spooner  Street,  and  a sister. 


February,  19f 


UNDERNEATH  THE  TOWERING 
PALMS  — Warren  Vail  (left) 
vacationing  in  Florida  with  Mrs. 
Vail  and  Warren  Jr.  the  last  two 
weeks  of  December,  looked  up  a 
former  fellow  worker,  Fred  Brad- 
ley, who  ran  our  New  York  ware- 
house for  a number  of  years.  Fred 
moved  to  Florida  last  October  and 
bought  a unit  of  four  apartments 
which  he  rents.  Just  for  old  time’s 
sake,  Warren  hauled  out  a length 
of  Plymouth  rope  (River  Lock 
Line)  which  he  happened  to  have 
in  his  car.  "Still  feels  pretty  good 
to  me,”  said  Fred. 


GROL'NDS&GLAHDS 

J.  A.  SMITH 

Albert  Douglas  of  the  Plant 
Guards  is  absent  from  work,  hav- 
ing been  picked  for  jury  duty  for 
the  criminal  sessions,  February  9 
to  25. 

Osborn  Burgess,  spare  guard 
from  the  Rope  Room,  is  filling  in 
while  Guard  Douglas  is  on  jury 
duty. 

The  Grounds  Department  is 
looking  forward  to  the  end  of  an- 
other mild  winter.  At  this  writing 
we  have  had  only  one  real  snow 
fighting  job.  Although  the  present 
winter  on  the  whole  was  a little 
more  like  winter  than  1952-3,  it  still 
has  been  fairly  mild  up  to  now. 
February  was  rougher  last  year 
than  this  year,  according  to  the 
records,  in  spite  of  the  10°  temper- 
ature of  February'  1.  1954.  It  was 
10°  above  zero  last  year  on  Feb- 
ruary 2 and  we  had  a little  more 
snow  in  February  last  year  up  to 
this  date.  It  snowed  all  day  Feb- 
ruary 8 beginning  at  about  11  a.m. 
following  an  all-night  rain. 


In  Front  with  Centers 


Newly  Developed  Plymouth  Treatmeii 
Produces  Improved  Wire  Rope  Center 


Here’s  a cross  section  of  a win 
rope  showing  the  center  which  wi 
make  as  a core  for  these  ropes 


The  new  treatment  now  appliec 
to  wire  rope  centers  serves  as  a 
good  fiber  anti-friction  agent  anc 
provides  resistance  to  abrasion. 


Bark  W orse  Than  Bite 


Plymouth  Wire  Rope  Centers, 
long  recognized  as  the  'oest  cores 
for  wire  ropes,  now  have  some- 
thing more  to  recommend  them 
. . . a new  lubricant  recently 

developed  here  in  our  Laboratory 
after  a long  period  of  experimen- 
tation and  series  of  tests.  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Olsen  of  our  Chemical 
Research  staff  did  much  of  the 
development  work  on  the  new 
treatment. 

It  is  now  applied  to  most  all  of 
the  centers  we  now  make  for 
various  wire  rope  manufacturers 
and  is  superior  to  what  we  have 
ever  made  heretofore  for  wire 
I'ope  centers. 

Some  of  the  qualities  which 
make  it  better  are: 

Helps  to  maintain  more  resili- 
ency of  the  core  in  service. 

More  viscous. 

Increases  water  resistance. 

Permeates  and  attaches  better  to 
fiber. 

Can  be  applied  to  the  rope  more 
uniformly. 


Provides  more  resistance  1 
abrasion. 

Does  not  contribute  to  accele; 
ation  of  steel  corrosion.  7 

Serves  as  a fiber  anti-frictio  , 
agent. 

Can  be  produced  within  narrov 
er  tolerances,  which  is  very  nec 
essary  for  a good  wire  rop 
center. 

Although  in  service  for  only'  fou 
months,  centers  with  the  ne' 
treatment  have  been  well  accepte  | 
and  wire  rope  manufacturers  n i‘ 
port  satisfaction  with  the  ne' 
product. 


lOad  Lan  Be 


Serious  Accident  Hazard 


When  a barking  dog  races  at  the 
wheels  of  your  car  do  you  swerve, 
speed  up  or  slow  down?  When  an 
animal  dashes  in  front  of  your  car 
from  the  side  of  the  road,  how  do 
you  handle  the  emergency? 

During  the  past  year,  3.400  peo- 
ple were  injured  in  accidents 


there  is  a reasonable  margin  oH 
distance  between  your  car  and 
the  animal,  take  into  consideration! 
the  following  things:  i 

1.  How  close  is  the  car  behind 
you? 

I 2.  Is  there  any  oncoming  traffic  i 
‘ which  might  be  imperiled  by  your  I 
action?  ’ 


1 in  the  New  England  and  Eastern 
District.  Assistant  Sales  Manager 
L.  F.  Southwick  of  Plymouth  was 
j also  present. 

I The  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  which 
I was  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
j 35th  annual  Mississippi  Valley 
Convention,  was  attended  by  Dis- 
I trict  Managers  Whitfield  Painter 
of  Chicago,  Charles  H.  Babington 
of  New  Orleans  and  A.  L.  Bergman 
of  San  Francisco;  Assistant  District 
Manager  Bert  Ball  of  Chicago; 
Office  Manager  K.  S.  Smith,  also 
of  Chicago;  and  sales  representa- 
tives in  the  Western,  Southern  and 
Pacific  Coast  District. 


FIGHT  HEART  DISEASE 


caused  by  animals  in  the  road,  110 
people  were  killed  and  insurance 
! companies  report  property  damage 
i as  a result  of  these  accidents  as 
i amounting  to  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

I According  to  the  Institute  For 
i Safer  Living  of  the  American  Mu- 
j tual  Liability  Insurance  Company, 
people  of  normal  good  driver  judg- 
j ment  often  become  rattled  when 
confronted  by  an  emergency  in- 
I volving  an  animal.  The  unexpec- 
' ted  sight  of  a dog  in  the  road  in- 
spires unreasoning  fear  in  some, 
a rush  of  sympathy  in  others,  and 
irritation  or  anger  in  many.  How- 
I ever,  these  emotional  factors  must 
I not  influence  your  ability  to  act 
quickly  and  safely  in  such  a situ- 
ation. 

! The  minute  you  see  an  approach- 
ing animal,  estimate  your  chances 
of  being  able  to  avoid  hitting  him 
by  a sudden  stop  or  swerve.  If 


3.  Can  y'ou  warn  the  passengers 
in  your  own  car  in  time  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a sudden  stop? 

If  you  are  completely  satisfied 
on  these  counts,  you  are  :hen 
justified  in  trying  to  avoid  hitting' 
the  animal.  ' 

If  the  dog  races  at  your  wheels,! 
do  not  speed  up,  slow  down,  or' 
change  direction.  Remain  travel- 
ing at  the  rate  of  speed  which  is 
safe  and  consistent.  In  thi.s  case, 
the  animal  must  be  ignored  entire- 
ly. In  all  cases  involving  an  animal 
in  the  road,  consideration  for,  or 
resentment  of  the  animal  must  not 
be  a factor  to  be  considered  until 
the  safety  of  human  drivers  and  j 
passengers  is  accounted  for. 

If  your  own  pet  is  involved,  the  | 
Institute  has  little  sympathy'  for 
you.  Their  best  advice  is  to  fence 
him  in.  If  he  is  a car  chaser,  he 
is  endangering  human  lives  just  as 
surely  as  if  he  had  rabies. 
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light  Tuberculosis 
(et  a Chest  X-Ray 

lymouth  Cordage  employees  will 
^ in  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
ir?  chest  x-rays  next  week  when 
A Plymouth  County  Health  Associ- 
jafcn  will  have  its  community  x-ray 
iflvey  in  Plymouth.  X-rays  will  be 
Hjen  at  Memorial  Hall  on  Monday, 
Bpnesday  and  Thursday,  March 
H24,  and  25. 

!,s  a special  accommodation  to 
dage  employees  working  on  the 
;rnoon  shift,  the  x-ray  service 
[ begin  at  i p.m.  on  Monday, 
rch  22,  permitting  them  enough 
e for  the  test  and  to  get  to 
wrk  on  time.  Complete  schedule 
■ hours  is  as  follows:  Monday: 
ll)  5 p.m.,  6 to  8 p.m.;  Wednesday- 
H Thursday,  2 to  5 p.m.;  6 to  8 

f'  hile  appointments  in  advance  are 
d required,  it  may  save  you  time 
i^'ou  obtain  a registration  card  in 
Prance.  These  cards  may  be  had 
|m  your  overseer  or  at  the  In- 
Idrial  Relations  Department.  The 
C'ds  should  be  typed  or  printed  in 
l;  and  you  should  take  them  with 
vj  when  you  go  for  your  x-ray. 
The  x-ray  service  is  available  to 
I persons  over  15  years  of  age 
ling  or  working  in  Plymouth.  No 


Four  Sign  Up  In 
Retirement  Plan 

Four  more  Cordage  employees 
are  looking  ahead  to  retirement 
days  and  have  started  to  lay  away 
small  amounts  weekly  toward  that 
time.  They  are:  David  Goodreau. 
head  of  our  Steam  and  Power  De- 
partment; Bertha  Ferreira  and  Re- 
gina Barros,  both  of  No.  2 Mill;  and 
Newman  “Hooker”  Horton,  mana- 
ger of  our  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
plant.  They  joined  as  of  March  1. 


undressing  will  be  necessary  but  it 
is  recommended  that  no  pins,  clips 
or  other  metals  be  worn  above  the 
waistline. 

Many  employees  have  already  had 
chest  x-rays  in  previous  visits  of 
the  x-ray  service  in  1946,  1947  and 
1951.  Even  if  you  have  already 
had  one,  it  is  extremely  worthwhile 
to  have  another.  Early  detection  of 
tuberculosis  can  insure  proper  and 
prompt  medical  care  and  check  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Since  in  its 
early  stages  TB  is  frequently  with- 
out symptons  of  any  kind,  the  dis- 
ease can  often  be  detected  only  by 
chest  x-rays.  TB  is  curable.  The 
sooner  it  is  detected,  the  quicker 
and  easier  is  the  cure  and  family 
and  friends  are  made  safe  from  con- 
tagion. 


Employees  Can  Get  Low-Down 
<^n  SBLI  From  Field  Director 


l^ny  Plymouth  Cordage  employee 
vshing  information  on  Savings 
|ink  Life  Insurance  may  get  this 
[thout  cost  or  any  obligation 
[latsoever.  If  there  are  enough  em- 
E)yees  interested,  the  Company 
fn  arrange  for  a visit  here  by  Field 
Istructor  William  J.  Stewart  of 

13  Division  of  Savings  Bank  Life 
surance  for  this  purpose. 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has 
idorsed  this  form  of  life  insur- 
|ce  for  employees  for  the  past  24 
|ars  as  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
^st  insurance  for  the  average 
jrson. 

Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  was 
feislated  by  the  Commonwealtli 
i Massachusetts  early  in  the 
OO’s  to  provide  low-cost  life  in- 
rance  for  the  working  man.  This 
rm  of  insurance  has  to  be  ap- 
ied  for;  there  are  no  agents  sell- 
g it  and  consequently  the  person 
king  out  one  of  these  policies  has 
) commissions  to  pay. 

Through  a special  arrangement 


with  the  Plymouth  Five  Cents  Sa^'- 
ings  Bank,  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  can  accept  applica- 
tions from  employees  for  this 
form  of  insurance,  and  wiil  ar- 
range if  desired,  for  automatic 
payment  of  premiums  from  a 
member’s  account. 

Mr.  Stewart,  who  is  a state  em- 
ployee, spoke  to  the  overseers  on 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  on 
March  8,  pointing  out  its  many  ad- 
vantages. He  has  offered  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  individual  employ- 
ees, provided  there  are  enough  who 
are  interested.  He  will  go  over 
any  particular  problem  and  an- 
swer any  insurance  questions  such 
employees  may  have. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  ex- 
plained to  you,  please  fill  in  die 
coupon  below  and  either  give  t to 
your  overseer  or  leave  it  at  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department,  or 
the  Credit  Union.  You  will  be  in- 
formed later  as  to  your  appoint- 
ment. 


Yes,  I am  interested  in  talking  with  Mr.  Stewart  about  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance  and  would  like  an  appointment.  I understand 
there  is  no  obligation  to  buy  any  life  insurance  whatsoever. 

Name 

Department 


Plymouth  Cordage  Club  to  Close  June  1st 


Pl\ mouth  Nylon  A Guest  Star  On  TV 


Television  viewers  who  watched 
Channel  7 at  2:30  on  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon. February  20,  saw  and 
heard  that  Plymouth  Nylon  Rope 
is  an  indispensable  tool  to  the 
mountain  climber. 

Bradford  Washburn,  Director  of 
the  Museum  of  Science  in  Boston, 
was  the  narrator  on  the  program 
and  his  subject  was  equipment 
needed  on  a mountain  climbing  ex- 
pedition. Mr.  Washburn,  who  has 
made  numerous  mountain  climbing 
trips,  described  the  excellent  re- 
silience of  Plymouth  Nylon  Rope 
and  its  importance  to  the  cumber. 

H’s  most  recent  trip  was  to  Alas- 
ka last  summer  . . . and  Plymouth 
rope  went  with  him.  In  a letter  he 
wrote  us  on  his  return  he  stated: 


This  Plymouth  Nylon  Rope  still 
has  a tensile  strength  of  2630 
pounds,  even  after  two  exciting 
mountain  climbing  expeditions  in 
Alaska  where  it  was  exposed  to 
constant  wetting  and  freezing. 


I “We  are  safely  back  from  Alaska 
and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  we  ex- 
perienced the  worst  weather  that 
I have  ever  had  in  twenty  seasons 
in  Alaska  — three  clear  days  in 
sixty -eight!  Although  we  managed 
to  get  our  survey  work  done,  we 
climbed  both  of  our  peaks  in  dense 
fog  almost  to  the  top. 

“During  the  course  of  our  ex- 
pedition we  used  two  Plymouth  ny- 
lon ropes.  One  of  these  I am  send- 
ing to  you  as  I am  sure  you  will 
be  interested  to  see  it.  It  was  the 
rope  constantly  used  during  our 
1951  ascent  of  the  west  face  of 
Mount  McKinley  and  was  also  used 
daily  throughout  this  year’s  trip. 
On  both  expeditions  it  survived  in- 
credibly bad  treatment  and  bad 
weather.  This  year  it  was  alter- 
nately soaked  and  frozen  dozens  of 
times.” 

Tests  made  in  our  Laboratory  of 
the  returned  rope  indicated  it  still 
had  92  per  cent  of  its  original  ten- 
sile strength.  Aside  from  some 
discoloration  and  slight  surface  ab- 
rasion, the  rope  was  almost  as  good 
as  new  . . . even  after  two  years  of 
severe  usage. 

Caleb  Loring  Dies; 
Director  Since  1938 

Caleb  Loring,  a director  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company,  since  De- 
cember, 1938,  died  on  February 
23  in  Boston  at  the  age  of  66.  He 
was  the  son  of  Augustus  P.  Loring, 
former  Company  president,  and 
the  great,  great  grandson  of  Caleb 
Loring,  first  treasurer  of  Plymouth 
Cordage. 

Mr.  Loring  was  a well  known 
Boston  lawyer  and  a partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Gaston,  Snow,  Rice  & 
Boyd,  legal  advisers  for  Plymouth 
Cordage.  Besides  his  directorship 
here,  Mr.  Loring  also  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Savings  Bank  and  the 
Baush  Machine  Tool  Company. 


EMPLOYEE  LACK  OF 
INTEREST  FORCES  CLOSING 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  will 
close  its  doors  on  June  1,  1954. 

In  a letter  addressed  to  Lewis 
Cleveland,  president  of  the  Club, 
Industrial  Relations  Manager  John 
W.  Searles  explained  that  the  Com- 
pany was  taking  this  action  be- 
cause of  “lack  of  real  interest  in 
the  club  by  our  employee  group  as 
a whole.” 

The  Club  was  opened  33  years 
ago,  on  February  21,  1921.  The 
membership  then  numbered  more 
than  1100,  all  of  them  Cordage  em- 
ployees. For  many  years  the  Club 
sponsored  a broad  program  of  act- 
ivities including  basketball,  base- 
ball, football,  tennis,  bowling, 
horseshoes  and  miniature  golf.  At 
one  time  the  club’s  baseball  team 
ranked  among  the  highest  in  the 
State.  In  addition  to  athletics,  there 
were  such  other  activities  as  con- 
certs, vaudeville,  minstrel  shows 
and  the  like,  and  the  club  for  years 
has  sponsored  a Boy  Scout  Troop. 
However,  changing  times  have 
brought  new  interests  to  club  mem- 
bers and  declining  interest  in  the 
type  of  entertainment  the  club 
could  offer.  Bowling  has  remained 
about  the  only  organized  activity 
in  spite  of  conscientious  efforts  on 
the  part  of  officers  and  directors  to 
find  new  ways  of  attracting  mem- 
bers. Membership  now  includes 
only  50  Cordage  employees  out  of  a 
total  membership  of  109.  and  with 
costs  of  maintenance  increasing 
and  with  interest  and  membership 
declining,  the  Company  has  decid- 
ed that  continued  support  of  the 
club  is  no  longer  warranted. 

“We  are  sorry  that  this  action  is 
necessary,”  stated  Mr.  Searles. 
“The  Club  served  as  a very  worth- 
while employee  activity  for  many 
years,  and  the  Company  is  glad  to 
have  made  this  possible,  but  chang- 
ing circumstances,  as  we  all  real- 
ize, necessarily  modify  the  things 
the  Company  should  do  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Club  held  last  ’Thursday,  March 
11,  Mr.  Searles  was  present  and 
discussed  the  situation.  It  was  de- 
cided to  hold  an  open  meeting  for 
the  information  of  all  paid-up 
members  on  Thursday,  April  8,  at 
7:30  p.m. 


WELCOME 


to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

Billing-  Department  (Temp.) 
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We  Look  At  It  This  Way  . . . 

Outdated  Machines  Toll  Knell 

Old  machines  are  like  tombstones.  They  mark  the  death 
of  profits  and  next  of  a company  and  eventually  of  a region 
or  a country.  England  has  generally  believed  in  making  old 
machines  do  . . . taking  good  care  of  them,  of  course,  but  not 
trying  to  improve  or  replace  them  regularly.  And  look  at 
England’s  economy  today.  Here  in  America  we  know  that 
modern  machinery  keeps  costs  low.  Low  costs  make  possible 
lower  prices.  Lower  prices  keep  sales  and  wages  and  profits 
high.  It’s  a nice  cycle,  don’t  you  think?  It’s  the  only  formula 
we  know  of  for  prosperity  for  individuals,  for  companies,  for 
countries.  We  like  to  see  our  old  machines  modernized  and 
we  like  to  see  new  machines  coming  into  the  plant.  They 
assure  better  jobs  and  help  us  in  the  competitive  race  to  make 
better  rope  and  twine  at  prices  in  line  with  our  competitors. 


Note  of  Thanks 

I would  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity through  the  medium  of 
CORDAGE  NEWS  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  to  all  my  supervis- 
ors and  fellow  workers  for  being 
so  very  kind  and  wonderful  to  me 
in  so  many  ways  during  my  recent 
illness. 

I would  like  in  a very  special 
way  to  thank  the  following:  Eddie 
Freeman,  Matt  McKee,  Orrin 
Slade  and  all  the  boys  and  girls 
in  my  own  department  who  sent 
me  a lovely  basket  of  fruit. 

To  all  those  who  visited  me  at 
the  hospital,  mere  words  cannot 
convey  what  I feel  for  cheering  me 
up  when  it  was  needed  most.  To 
one  and  all.  I repeat  a sincere 
“thanks.”  And  God  bless  you  all! 

EVERETT  E.  SAMPSON 


Give  Now  To 
The  Red  Cross 

This  month  the  Red  Cross  needs 
your  help. 

The  rest  of  the  year  Red  Cross 
helps  others.  When  disaster 
strikes,  as  it  did  in  our  state  last 
summer,  the  Red  Cross  is  immed- 
iately on  the  scene,  helping  people 
who  are  stunned,  injured,  helpless. 
When  a serviceman  or  veteran 
needs  help,  or  his  family  is  in 
need,  when  a sick  or  injured  per- 
son needs  blood,  the  Red  Cross  is 
ready  to  help. 

Once  a year  the  Red  Cross  ap- 
peals to  you  for  help  to  keep  its 
many  programs  of  mercy  going. 
Now  is  the  time  for  that  help. 
Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  give 
generously. 


LAST  SERVICE  AWARD  — Emilio  Balboni  (center)  of  No.  1 Mill 
received  his  40-year  service  pin  on  February  24.  This  will  be  Emilio’s 
last  award  as  he  plans  to  retire  on  April  1.  Superintendent  E.  T.  Wil- 
liams shakes  his  hand  while  Overseer  Leo  Jaeger  extends  congratulations. 


Joliii  Batata 
I3  Retired 


John  Batata,  recently  of  the  Re- 
claiming Department,  retired  on 
March  1 after  completing  more 
than  38  years  of  good  and  loyal 
service  to  the  Company. 

John  came  here  on  December  6, 
1915,  and  in  the  succeeding  38  years 
moved  about  working  at  various 
times  in  the  three  mills. 

Pensioned  less  than  three  weeks 
ago,  John  is  already  comfortably 
settled  in  his  retirement  and  finds 
his  leisure  hours  give  him  more 
time  for  television,  to  enjoy  his 
eight  grandchildren  and  to  get  the 
rest  he  is  entitled  to. 

John  used  to  be  an  ardent  fishing 
enthusiast  and  enjoyed  both  deep 
sea  and  fresh  water  fishing.  He  al- 
so operated  a little  farm  on  which 
he  grew  a variety  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  and  raised  rabbits,  chick- 
ens and  pigs.  But  his  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  give  up  many  of 
these  pastimes. 

Marion  Leiizi 
Becomes  Pensioner 

Marion  (Millington)  Lenzi,  who 
terminated  her  employment  here 
in  September,  1951,  shortly  after 
ner  marriage,  became  a Company 
pensioner  on  March  1.  Marion  be- 
came another  Cordage  employee  to 
take  advantage  of  the  vested  rights 
clause  in  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Retirement  Plan. 

This  clause  permits  any  member 
of  the  Plan  who  has  completed 
fifteen  years  of  continuous  service 
and  has  reached  his  55th  birthday, 
and  whose  service  is  terminated 
prior  to  his  normal  retirement  date, 
to  receive  a retirement  income  if 
he  or  she  elects  to  do  so  within  90 
days  after  termination. 

Marion  had  completed  more  than 
41  years  of  continuous  service  ai 
the  time  she  left,  all  of  them 
spent  in  the  Sample  Department. 


Bloodmobile  Unit 
Here  March  19 

The  mobile  unit  of  the  Red  Cross 
Blood  Bank  will  pay  another  visit 
to  Plymouth  on  Friday,  March  19, 
with  facilities  to  be  set  up  in  Me- 
morial Hall. 

Cordage  employees  are  urged  to 
respond  to  the  appeal  for  blood 
donations.  The  need  is  still  acute 
as  one  in  every  five  patients  ad- 
mitted into  the  nation’s  hospitals 
needs  a pint  of  blood.  The  Red 
Cross  also  provides  blood  for  vet- 
erans in  army  hospitals  and  for 
gamma  globulin  .Blood  given 
through  the  Red  Cross  is  made 
available  without  charge  for  the 
product. 

To  meet  these  blood  needs  re- 
quires the  support  of  everyone.  To 
make  your  appointment  as  a blood 
donor,  call  the  Red  Cross  office, 
929. 


The  Loring  has  added  the  follow- 
ing new  books  this  month: 
AROUND  THE  RUGGED  ROCK,  — 
i by  Elizabeth  Cadell. 

I BORN  A YANKEE,  — by  Grace 
Carstens. 


DOCTOR  AT  THE  CROSSROADS, 
by  Elizabeth  Seifert, 

GOD  AND  MY  COUNTRY,  — by 
MacKinlay  Kantor. 

THE  KING’S  RANGERS— by  John 
Brick, 

MRS.  LORIMER'S  FAMILY,  — by 
Molly  Clavering. 

OUT  OF  THE  DEEPS,  — by  John 
Wyndham. 

RAINBOW  ON  THE  ROAD,  — by 
Esther  Forbes. 

SAYONARA,  — by  James  A.  Mich- 
j ener. 

WITH  KITCHEN  PRIVILEGES,  — 
by  Louise  Andrews  Kent. 

BOSS  OF  BROKEN  SPUR,  — by 
Nick  Sumner. 

CURTAIN  FOR  A JESTER,  — by 
the  Lockridges. 

THE  GAMBLER,  — by  Max  Brand. 

THREE  FOR  THE  MONEY,  — by 
James  McConnaughey. 

WHISTLING  SHADOW,— by  Mabel 
Seeley. 

OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK 
HANDBOOK,  — and  CAREERS 
FOR  YOU. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  OUTDOOR  FUR- 
NITURE, — and  HOW  TO  PAINT 
WITH  BRUSH  AND  SPRAY. 

THE  GREATEST  FAITH  EVER 
KNOWN,  — by  Fulton  Oursler. 

THE  MANNER  IS  ORDINARY,  — 
by  John  LaFarge. 

SECOND  TREE  FROM  THE  COR- 
NER, — by  E.  B.  White. 

FORTY  PLUS,  — by  Emily  Kim- 
brough. 

STILL  MEADOW  AND  SUGAR- 
Bridge,  — by  Gladys  Taber  and 
Barbara  Webster. 


SALUTE 
TO  SERVICE 

The  following  employ  $ 
received  service  emblems  d . 
ing  the  month  of  February 


FRANCIS  E.  CROFT 
Rope  Room 
35  Years 


CLARENCE  SAMPSON 
Rope  Room 
45  Years 

JOHN  FONTES 
Harris  Hall 
20  Years 

NEWMAN  HORTON 
Petersburg,  Va. 

5 Years 

DAVID  GOODREAU 
Power  Plant 
5 Years 

VILMA  CAGGIANI 
Mfg.  Order  Dept. 

5 Years 


ANOTHER  40-JfEAR  MAN — Antone  Leandro  (center)  of  No.  1 Mill  w 
also  honored  as  a 40-year  man.  Tony  reached  that  milestone  on  Mar 
5 and  was  congratulated  by  his  Overseer  Leo  Jaeger  (left)  and  E. 
Williams,  Superintendent. 


40-YEAR  PIN  was  presented  to  George  McMahon  (center)  of  the  Sh 
ping  Department  on  February  10.  Superintendent  E.  T.  Williams  (rigl 
made  the  presentation  with  Overseer  Harold  Damon  present. 
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What’s  New  On 
The  Reacliiis  Racks? 


LET’S  TIGHTEN  UP  THE  LEAKS 

Every  leak,  whether  it’s  in  the  home,  at  work  or  in  govern- 
ment, represents  waste.  Waste  represents  dollars  going  down 
the  drain,  dollars  that  might  have  l^een  spent  on  something  worth- 
while. An  informative  little  folder  on  how  you  can  help  tighten  up 
the  leaks. 

GUIDE  TO  MODERN  MANNERS 

You’ll  find  this  a useful  pamphlet  to  have  around.  Are  you 
ever  in  doubt  as  to  whose  name  you  mention  first  in  making 
an  introduction?  How  to  address  a widow  or  divorcee?  Whom 
you  should  and  should  not  tip?  When  to  send  a thank-you  note? 
This  booklet  gives  you  all  the  answers  to  these  questions  and 
lots  of  other  information  which  may  help  you  make  a more  poised, 
less  confused  person. 

THE  GOOD  NEW  DAYS 

Maybe  we  aren’t  exactly  rich,  but  we’re  living  much  better 
than  the  wealthy  class  ever  dreamed  of  living  fifty  years  ago. 
Today’s  standard  of  living  for  the  majority  is  way  beyond  anyone’s 
imagination  of  a half  century  back.  Read  this  booklet  and  you’ll 
get  a clear-drawn  comparison  of  life  today  and  in  “the  good  old 
days”  that  old-timers  like  to  reminisce  about.  American  ingenuity 
and  hard  work  have  brought  the  miracle  about. 

PROTECT  YOUR  JOB 

Published  by  the  Munitions  Board,  Department  of  Defense, 
“Protect  Your  Job”  tells  how  you  can  help  safeguard  your  plant. 
When  your  plant  is  destroyed,  your  job  goes  with  it.  It’s  to  every- 
body’s interests  to  be  a good  American  and  guard  against  enemies. 
It  pays  to  be  on  the  alert.  Lists  thirteen  points  in  protecting 
your  job. 

PLYMOUTH  ROPE  WALK,  WINTER,  1954 

Lots  of  interesting  articles  in  this  latest  issue  of  the  Rope 
Walk.  The  Seatrain,  which  carries  a 100-car  freight  train  to  sea, 
is  described.  Our  inland  port  cities  with  emphasis  on  St.  Louis, 
are  featured.  Stories  about  our  customers,  the  people  who  buy 
and  use  Plymouth  Products;  some  of  our  sales  organization,  the 
men  who  go  out  to  get  the  orders  which  keep  us  in  a job;  and 
some  of  the  Company’s  new  merchandising  plans. 

WHY  OUR  NATION  NEEDS  A FLAT-RATE 
MANUFACTURERS’  TAX 

Some  common  sense,  clear-cut  thinking  on  a confused  tax 
situation  which  imposes  taxes  at  varying  rates,  sometimes  on 
manufacturers’  prices,  sometimes  at  the  retailer  level  and 
sometimes  on  services.  Written  by  Charles  R.  Sligh  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  this 
booklet  describes  a way  to  bring  order  to  a crazy-quilt  excise 
tax  system. 


Carlo  Manzotti, 
Receiving  Dept.,  Dies 


CARLO  MANZOTTI 

Carlo  Manzotti,  aged  62  years,  an 
employee  in  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment, died  on  March  7 after  several 
months’  illness. 

Born  in  Italy  in  1892,  Carlo  came 
to  work  here  on  October  30,  1907. 
In  his  46  years  here  he  has  worked 
in  No.  2 and  No.  3 Mills  but  for  the 
past  several  years  he  has  been  in 
the  Receiving  Department  where  he 
worked  as  an  engineer  of  one  of  our 
industrial  railroad  trains.  He  has 
been  out  sick  since  last  November. 

Mr.  Manzotti  was  a member  of 
the  Amerigo  Vespucci  Club  and  the 
Plymouth  Mutual  Benefit  Society. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  a 
brother. 


Sounding  Fire  Alarm 

The  first  thing  to  do  if  fire 
eaks  out,  unless  it  can  be  im- 
‘diately  put  out,  is  call  the  fire 
partment. 

Today,  before  it’s  too  late,  learn: 

1.  Location  of  nearest  fire  alarm 

X. 

2.  Method  of  sending  an  alarm 
jm  the  box. 

3.  Fire  department  telephone 
imber. 


If  there  is  no  nearby  fire  alarm 
box  use  the  telephone,  but  try  to 
send  someone  to  pull  the  nearest 
box  anyway.  Fire  may  have 
burned  out  telephone  wires  or  in 
the  excitement  the  location  of  the 
fire  may  have  been  inaccurately 
given  over  the  phone.  When  a 
fire  alarm  box  is  "pulled”  some- 
one always  should  remain  at  the 
box  to  direct  the  firemen  to  the 
fire. 


Mass.  State  Income 
Tax  Due  April  15 

With  Federal  Income  Tax  returns 
now  out  of  the  way,  many  people 
are  concentrating  on  their  Massa- 
chusetts State  taxes. 

Deadline  for  filing  state  taxes  is 
April  15  and  the  entire  balance  due 
must  be  paid  then. 

The  25  per  cent  reduction  in  state 
income  taxes  passed  recently  by 
the  legislature  applies  to  this  year’s 
tax  return.  However,  employees 
are  cautioned  that  this  25  per  cent 
reduction  applies  to  the  total  of 
taxable  salary,  wages  and  other 
compensation,  plus  other  taxable 
income.  It  should  not  be  taken  from 
the  final  figure  you  get  when  you 
have  added  in  taxable  interest,  divi- 
dends, gains,  etc. 

If  you  use  the  Regular  Return 
Form  1,  the  25  per  cent  is  figured 
on  the  Total  Business  Income  under 
Item  21,  and  is  deducted  from 
your  total  tax. 

If  you  use  the  Optional  Return, 
Form  lA,  the  25  per  cent  is  figured 
on  Item  8,  Normal  Tax,  and  is  de- 
ducted from  Item  10. 


If  AT  safbty  you  tdrn 

upyouR  Nose.....  ^ 


/In  ACe/DBNT  SOON  AAA'I 
TURN  UP  YOUR  Toes! 


WESTERN  DISTRICT  MEN  HERE— Two  men  from  cur  Western  Dis- 
rict  sales  force  were  here  at  the  plant  for  training  the  week  of  Feh- 
Tiary  15.  They  were  (left)  Peter  Danisch  of  the  Chicago  Office  and 
lonn  Chatterton,  sales  representative  in  the  Michigan  area.  They  are 
ihown  discussing  towlines  with  Stan  Johnson  of  the  New  England  Dis- 
rict,  with  whom  Donn  travelled  for  a few  days,  and  Spence  Brewster. 


Job  of  the  Month 

Opening  Room  Leader 


Checker,  mathematician,  in- 
spector, time-keeper,  inventory 
clerk  . . . you  could  apply  all 
these  titles  to  the  Opening  Room 
Leader  in  No.  1 Mill.  His  var- 
iety of  duties  entitles  him  to  all 
these  designations. 

The  versatile  men  who  fill  thi-s 
job  are  Johnny  Caton  on  the 
morning  shift  and  Mike  Figlioli 
on  the  afternoon  shift.  Here’s 
how  they  come  by  these  titles; 

CHECKER: 

He  checks  to  be  sure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  the  right  kinds 
and  grades  of  fiber  are  always 
ahead  of  the  feeders  and  calls 
the  Receiving  Department  when 
more  is  needed.  He  must 
check  all  mixture  batches 
trucked  to  feeders  by  elevator 
operators  to  insurei  correct  blend- 
ing. He  also  watches  to  make 
sure  there  is  always  enough  of 
the  right  emulsion  on  hand  for 
the  day.  If  treatments  are  low, 
he  will  call  the  Oil  Room  by 
means  of  the  inter-com  system  on 
his  desk  and  ask  them  to  pump 
the  needed  emulsions.  He  must 
check  too  that  the  proper  emul- 
sion is  being  used.  With  some 
twenty  different  treatments  on 
hand  just  for  manila  fiber  alone, 
he  has  to  be  alert  that  the  right 
one  is  being  used  for  each  run. 
He  can  have  as  many  as  six  dif- 
ferent mixtures  going  through 
the  room  at  the  same  time  on 
various  lines  and  seldom  goes 
through  a complete  shift  with  the 
same  treatment  continuously  on 
one  machine. 

MATHEMATICIAN: 

The  Opening  Room  Leader  has 
to  know  arithmetic  to  figure  out 
fiber  counts  for  fiber  feeders. 
The  speed  of  the  machine  and 
the  amount  of  emulsion  applied 
to  the  fiber  are  constant.  Fiber 
must  be  fed  into  the  breaker  in 
the  right  proportion  so  that  it  will 
receive  the  right  amount  of  lub- 
rication, not  too  much  and  not 
too  little.  The  Opening  Room 
Leader  works  this  out  in  pounds, 
according  to  predetermined  for- 
mula and  writes  the  figure  on  a 
blackboard  for  all  the  feeders  to 
see.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  feeders 
to  feed  at  the  proper  rate  of 
speed  to  reach  the  figure  on  the 
blackboard  when  the  fiber  is  fin- 
ished. A meter  on  the  breaker 
records  the  feeding  rate. 


Opening  Room  Leader  John 
Caton  inspects  quality  of  fiber 
as  it  comes  from  bales,  check- 
ing it  for  color,  damages  and 
any  possible  foreign  matter. 

INSPECTOR: 

The  Opening  Room  Leader 
watches  the  feeding  from  time  to 
time  to  see  that  it’s  done  accord- 
ing to  the  feeding  rate  he  has 
worked  out.  He  also  checks  per- 
iodically to  see  that  fiber  is  fed 
with  ends  staggered  evenly  and 
fibers  lying  parallel.  He  keeps 
an  eye  on  the  quality  of  the  fiber 
as  it  comes  from  the  bales,  in- 
specting it  for  color,  damages 
and  foreign  matter  which  may 
be  in  the  bale. 

TIME-KEEPER: 

He  keeps  a record  on  time 
cards  of  the  time  machine  oper- 
ators work  and  the  time  the 
machine  may  be  idle  because  of 
fouls.  He  also  records  the  pro- 
duct each  employee  works  on  as 
this  affects  incentive  rates. 

INVENTORY  CLERK: 

He  keeps  a daily  record  of  the 
amount  and  kinds  of  fiber  run 
through  breakers,  sending  a copy 
to  the  Receiving  Department. 
This  serves  as  an  inventory 
check  between  mill  and  ware- 
house. He  also  records  the 
amount  of  waste  daily. 

Then  he  does  such  miscellane- 
ous jobs  as  changing  gears  and 
oil  tanks  on  breakers  with  each 
change  of  run.  makes  minor  re- 
pairs to  the  machines,  operates 
the  air  ventilator,  disposes  of  the 
bands,  rattan  and  matting  around 
fiber  bales  and  generally  main- 
tains a neat  and  orderly  working 
area  in  the  Opening  Room. 

Busy  man,  the  Opening  Room 
Leader. 


It’s  the  job  of  the  Opening  Room  leader  to  figure  out  the 
fiber  counts  for  the  fiber  feeders.  Johnny  Caton  writes  the 
figure  on  a biackboard  for  all  the  feeders  to  see  and  to  be  guided 
by  in  feeding  fiber  into  the  breakers. 
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15  BAD  BONERS 


Lots  of  errors  being  made  here — 15  of  them  to  be  exact.  Can  you  find  them  all?  Turn  to  Page  6 if 
you’re  stumped  on  any  of  them.  And  turn  over  a new  leaf  if  you're  guilty  of  any  of  them. 


^ 

LABORATORY 

N 

JANICE  RAPOZA 
Travel  Notes 

We  have  a very  fortunate  young 
lady  among  us.  Nancy  Owens  at- 
tended the  winter  carnival  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and 
reports  it  a very  thrilling  exper- 
ience. In  particular,  she  found  the 
colored  snow  sculptures  the  most 
interesting. 

Society 

What  young  lady  has  been  getting 
a lot  of  attention  from  the  Lab  boys 
recently?  Who  have  they  enjoyed 
holding  so  much?  Who  disrupts  re- 
search and  production  schedules? 
Kathleen,  of  course!  She  came 
here  at  just  2 months  old  for  a visit 
with  her  mother,  Beverly  Diet- 
lin.  Both  are  doing  very  well, 
thank  you, 

.Auld  Lang  Syne 

We  are  sorry  to  lose  a member 
from  the  Laboratory,  Rose  Marie 
Cazale,  who  left  us  on  February 


5th.  With  her  went  our  best  wishes 
and  a present  of  a handbag  and  a 
pair  of  gloves. 

Theatre 

1 don’t  know  if  I dare  to  write 
this,  but  let’s  hope  Joe  isn’t  look- 
ing. The  Buddy  Roncaratis  and 
Joe  Rapozas  (we’ve  already  been 
called  celebrity  hunters)  spent  an 
enjoyable  evening  at  Blinstrubs  on 
Jan.  30th,  where  Julius  La  Rosa 
was  appearing  in  person.  All  I can 
add  is  — the  roads  were  very  icy 
that  evening. 

Town  Square  Gossip 

Allemande  left  your  corner  and 
Allemande  right  your  own  swing  her 
around  in  that  mountain  style  and 
straighten  your  back  with  a groan. 
What’s  this  new  language  Jack 
O’Neil  is  totin’  around  lately?  He 
keeps  talking  about  squares  and 
such.  Looks  like  square  dancing’s 
got  him! 

Wishes  for  a speedy  recovery  are 
extended  to  Rita  Smith,  who  is  re- 
cuperating from  an  illness. 

Are  you  tired  of  reading  about 


OLIVE  METZ 

Nelson  Sampson  and  his  wife  had 
their  first  baby  on  February  14th. 
A baby  boy  named  Scott  Nelson. 
Congratulation,  Nelson.  This  also 
makes  Mathew  McKee  a grand- 
father for  the  second  time. 

Antone  Rego  had  an  operation  in 
Boston  on  February  3rd  but  is  at 
home  now  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Charles  Adams,  who  has  been  out 
on  the  sick  list  since  January  7th, 
when  he  injured  his  finger,  returned 
to  work  March  8 all  hale  and  hardy. 

We  wish  to  entend  our  sympathy 
to  Walter  Furtado,  whose  mother 
died  on  February  23rd  and  to  Man- 
uel A.  Souza  whose  father  died 
March  4th. 


our  periodic  trips  to  various  eating 
places?  Well,  if  so,  read  no  fur- 
ther because  last  Tuesday  evening 
the  girls  enjoyed  a delicious  meal 
at  the  Brown  Barn  in  Plympton, 


BAND  ROOM  SWAN  SONG — February  23  to  March  1 saw  the  rapid  ra' 
ing  of  the  Company  house  cn  Court  Street,  opposite  the  plant,  known  a 
the  “Band  Room,”  because  this  was  where  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Ban' 
used  to  rehearse  and  store  their  equipment  and  uniforms.  The  buildin< 
has  been  owned  by  the  Company  since  1902.  In  recent  years  the  upstair' 
apartment  was  rented  to  Ahira  Harding  while  the  rooms  downstair' 
were  used  for  storage. 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Seraphine  Silva  dropped  in  the 
office  on  the  afternoon  of  February 
15  and  chatted  awhile,  also  discus- 
sing his  recent  operations,  Sera- 
phine formerly  worked  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Andrew  Thomas  was  out  for  a 
few  days  due  to  an  infected  jaw. 

George  “Sonny”  Hanelt  is  the 
proud  father  of  an  eight-pound, 
nine-ounce  baby  boy  born  at  the 
Jordan  Hospital  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  March  5. 

The  unrivalled  popularity  of 
fresh  milk  as  a nutritious  food  ele- 
ment was  perhaps  never  more  pro- 
fusely illustrated  than  at  Camp 
Stoneman  in  California  during  the 
early  spring  of  1344  by  a group  of 
GI’s  fresh  from  a two-year  sojourn 
in  the  South  Pacific.  The  last  meal 
had  been  breakfast  aboard  ship  — 
dinner  had  been  necessarily  sacri- 
ficed on  the  ferry  ride  from  dock  to 
camp  site  due  to  lack  of  facilities 
and  the  decision  to  arrive  at  camp 
before  nightfall. 

After  a quick  physical  inspection 
(by  now  it  was  well  past  eight  in 
the  evening)  we  were  led  to  the 
central  mess  hall  where  the  odor  of 
a hot,  multi-vitamin  meal  was  pen- 
etrating our  nostrils  and  tickling 
our  palates.  In  the  line  moving  to- 
ward the  serving  counter  a couple 
of  the  boys  spied  several  milk 
cases  stored  in  a corner,  each 


filled  to  capacity  and  generousl 
coated  with  ice  chips.  That  wai 
enough!  With  a whooping  cry  cl 
delight  they  broke  the  line,  ra 
quickly  toward  the  prized  treasure 
grabbed  a bottle  with  eager  fir 
I gers,  yanked  off  the  cap,  and  guzl 
zled  the  contents  in  a couple  c; 
quick  swallows  with  a joy  and  re| 
lief  that  was  wonderful  to  witness' 
They  were  quickly  followed  b 
others.  It  was  two  long  year 
since  they  had  tasted  the  stuff  am, 
when  you  go  two  years  withoU| 
milk  — well  — there  you  have  it 
We  are  very  sorry  to  announc' 
the  untimely  death  of  Carlo  Man! 
zotti  on  March  7.  Carlo  was  welf 
liked  by  all  the  workers  in  the  Rel 
ceiving  Department  and  those  witll 
whom  he  came  in  contact  while  dej 
livering  fiber  to  No.  1 Mill.  Wi'j 
shall  all  miss  him. 


FRED  HALL 
Receiving  Department 

Ted’s  a great 
guy  and  a won- 
derful ball  play- 
er. His  injury 
is  bound  to  hurt 
the  Red  Sox. 

I’vealwaysibeen 
a Williams  fan. 

He’s  got  tre- 
mendous draw- 
ing power  which  the  team  is  bound 
to  lose  if  he’s  out  of  the  game.  It’s 
too  bad  he  had  to  get  hurt  at  all 
but  if  it  had  to  happen,  it’s  better 
now  than  at  the  beginning  or  height 
of  the  season.  His  absence  from 
the  early  season  garnes  may  keep 
him  from  reaching  his  home  run 
goal,  but  his  late  season  play  will 
bring  dividends  to  the  club,  pro- 
viding his  injury  brings  no  com- 
plications. 


The  Cordaae  Crew  Commnis 

THE  QUESTION:  How  do  you  think  Ted  Williams’  injury  will  affect  the  Red  Sox? 


ALFRED  COSTA 
No.  1 Mill 

Ted  Williams, 
one  of  the  great- 
est ball  players 
of  our  time,  is 
the  man  who 
crash  landed  in 
a jet  to  walk 
out  with  only  a 
minor  injury. 

And  then  a few 
months  later,  on  a different  field  of 
battle,  he  fell  a short  distance  and 
dislocated  a collarbone.  This  in- 
jury, not  that  it  will  end  his  career, 

I but  it  will  certainly  affect  the  pen- 
j nant  hopes  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 
Ted  can  stiff  be  a great  help  to  the 
team  despite  the  injury.  He  can 
support  the  team  morally  and  use 
his  technical  knowledge  to  younger 
players  who  look  up  to  him  as  one 
of  baseball’s  greatest. 


VIC  SCAGLIARINI 
Grounds  Department 


It’s  a bad 
break  for  the 
Red  Sox  and  al- 
so for  Ted.  I 
thought  this  was 
going  to  be  one 
of  his  greatest 
years  in  baseball 
and  I thought. 


thanks  to  him,  the  Red  Sox  were 


coming  in  for  the  pennant  this  year. 
But  with  their  best  man  out  of  the 
game,  it’s  going  to  hurt  the  morale 
of  the  team.  Even  if  he  comes  back 


this  year,  I doubt  he  will  be  as 
good  as  before  his  injury.  We’re  go- 
ing to  have  to  wait  for  another  year 
for  the  pennant — or  another  Ted 
Williams  or  Babe  Ruth.  Maybe 
Piersaff  will  be  the  man. 


DANNY  FRATUS 
Receiving  Department 

I personally 
think  that  Ted 
Williams  is  a 
very  good  ball- 
playerandanall- 
round  sports- 
m a n,  even 
though  some 
fans  may  dis- 
agree. The  trouble  with  some  tans 
is  that  they  expect  the  guy  to  hit 
a home  run  every  time  he  steps 
up  to  the  plate,  and  should  he 
pop  up  or  strike  out,  they  give  him 
the  business.  I’ve  seen  the  best  of 
them  do  that,  and  not  take  what 
Ted  has.  I could  be  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  the  Red  Sox  will  miss  Ted 
in  more  ways  than  one  if  he  were 
not  with  the  club  this  season  be- 
cause of  his  injury.  He  has  had  his 
share  of  tough  luck,  but  has  always 


ALBERT  BRATTI 
Grounds  Department 


It’s  going  to 
work  against  the 
team,  there’s  no 
doubt  about  that. 

As  far  as  league 
standing  is  con- 
cerned, the  Red 
Sox  stiff  have 
plenty  of  good 
players.  They 
would  have  more  if  they  hadn’ 
traded  some  good  players  for  som« 
hams.  The  team  really  doesn’ 
need  Williams  except  as  a drawinj 
card  for  the  crowds.  That’s  wha 
they  pay  him  that  big  money  for 


come  back  just  as  strong,  if  no 
better  than  before.  To  me.  Tec 
WilUams  is  a great  ballplayer  anc 
I enjoy  watching  the  guy. 
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JOAN  GOVONI 


TWISTED  PAPER 


Congratulations  to  Burton  Hertel 
^ who  recently  received  his  10-year 
pin. 

A new  employee  has  been  added 
to  this  department.  Joseph  Scala- 
broni,  previously  a Baling  and 
Pressing  Operator  from  No.  2 Mill, 
is  now  a No.  6 Winder  operator. 

Leon  Scagliarini,  son  of  Edna  and 
Victor  Scagliarini,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  He 
is  in  the  Air  Force,  stationed  at 
Wold  Chamerlain,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota and  is  a Finance  Clerk. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


SOW  DOLL— it’sncw  use  telling  Members 


yi  the  name  of  this  cute  young- 
sr.  You’ve  got  to  guess  it  from 
tl  following  clues:  She  now  works 
he  in  the  Main  Office.  Her  fa- 
ll r works  here  too,  in  the  Main- 
tiance  Department.  She’s  rather 
a ittle  girl  but  she  can  and  does 
hidle  a big  Buick  well.  She’s  en- 
g;ed  . . . she’s  lovely  ...  do  we 
n:d  to  tell  you  more?  See  the  next 
p;e  for  a picture  of  her  as  she 
looks  today. 


Take  Note  — 

Everett  E.  Sampson,  secretary 
of  the  Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief 
Association,  urges  all  members  to 
send  in  a doctor’s  certificate  when 
they  are  out  sick. 

He  cannot  issue  checks  without 
that  certificate  and  members'  pay- 
ments are  often  delayed  by  their 
failure  to  send  the  certificate  in 
right  away. 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


25  YEARS  AGO 

Vt  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
I, ’mouth  Cordage  Club,  Gemge 
yderson  was  elected  president  of 
t;  club  for  1929.  Vice  presidents 
Newell  O.  Blanchard,  John 
(dose  and  William  Gilman.  At 
t!  first  meeting  of  the  new  Board 
fc  Governors  the  following  were 
Ikpointed;  secretary  and  treasur- 
[(  Redmond  P.  Barry;  steward, 
Jigh  E.  Dowling;  assistant  stew- 
.jd,  Antone  Tavares. 

Superintendent  R.  A.  Brown 
mpleted  his  60th  year  with  the 
lymouth  Cordage  Company  on 
Jbruary  9,  1929,  and  in  recogni- 
m of  the  event  a banquet  was 
:id  in  Boston  in  Mr.  Brown's  hon- 
I on  March  2 at  which  were  pre- 
I nt  all  the  overseers,  several  of- 
I ials  of  the  Company  and  the 
I ads  of  several  departments  in 
e office.  After  the  dinner  a few 
marks  were  made  by  F.  C. 
Dimes  acting  as  toastmaster  and 
j the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
!nt.  E.  W.  Brewster  presented 
r.  Brown  with  a Paul  Revere 
liater  pitcher  and  tray  suitably  in- 
! Tibed.  The  party  later  moved  to 
lie  Shubert  Theatre  where  Ed 
j'ynn  and  his  company  were  seen 
Ji  the  current  musical  comedy 
Manhattan  Mary.” 

The  Cordage  Boy  Scout  Troop 
lade  the  best  showing  at  the 
lymouth  Scout  Rally  held  at  the 
I'.rmory  on  February  22  and  won 
' re  $10.00  equipment  prize  by 
[coring  27  points  against  22 
;oints  of  the  nearest  troop.  Scouts 
lattioli,  MacPhail,  Cavallini, 
Villiamson,  Leonardi,  Cavicchi, 
lomes,  Giaccaglia,  Armstrong, 
Irtolani  and  Enos  represented  the 
roop  at  the  Rally. 

The  Girl  Scout  play,  “Leave  It 
0 PoUy,”  which  was  to  be  given 
ioon  by  the  scouts  in  the  Cordage 
\uditorium  is  postponed  by  the 
Board  of  Health  because  of  the 
carlet  fever  epidemic.  Girls  who 
will  take  part  include  Carolyn 
Sampson,  Eleanor  Mowll,  Jane 
Burns,  Harriet  Phillips,  Anna  Re- 
gini,  Jeanne  Rushton,  Priscilla 
Collins,  Barbara  Bennett,  Ethel 
MowU,  Amy  Freeman,  Mary  Wei- 
•nert,  and  Dorothy  Merry. 

The  bowling  team  representing 
'■.he  Cordage  Club  in  the  North 
(Plymouth  League  took  the  lead  at 
lie  first  of  the  season  and  were 
never  headed.  The  team  was  cap- 


tained by  Elno  Rossi  whose  aver- 
age is  96.  Other  team  members 
and  their  averages  are:  Frank 
Guidaboni,  94;  Don  Cavicchi,  93; 
Santa  Rossi,  91;  and  August  Lenzi, 
90. 

5 YEARS  AGO 

Earl  Torgeson,  sensational  rooky 
first  sacker  for  the  Boston  Braves, 
was  guest  speaker  at  the  28th  an- 
niversary of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Club  on  February  25. 

Plymouth  Nylon  Mountain 
Climbing  Rope  was  selected  for 
the  climb  of  Mt.  Juneau  by  the 
Juneau  Ice  Field  Research  Project 
headed  by  Maynard  M.  Miller. 

Plymouth-made  baler  twine 
helped  save  thousands  of  head  of 
cattle  marooned  by  the  blizzards 
in  the  Great  Plains  and  Rocky 
Mountains.  Thousands  of  bales  of 
hay,  tied  with  baler  twine,  were 
dropped  by  plane  to  the  hungry 
animals. 

The  Company  has  asked  the 
Town  of  Plymouth  to  accept  two 
Company  streets,  Seaview  Street 
and  Park  Road,  as  town  ways  at 
the  Town  Meeting. 

Arthur  Mello’s  safety  glasses 
saved  him  from  a possible  eye  in- 
jury on  March  2.  Arthur  was  driv- 
ing pins  on  a Watson  breaker  in 
No.  1 Mill  when  one  of  the  steel 
pins  snapped  off  and  shattered  the 
lens  of  his  safety  glasses. 

Three  new  employees  have  ac 
cepted  positions  here:  Doris  S. 
Davison  in  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department,  Vilma  Valeriani  in 
the  Statistical  Department  and 
David  J,  Goodreau  in  the  Steam 
and  Power  Department. 

A chimney  fire  which  nearly  as- 
sumed serious  proportions  broke 
out  at  the  Cordage  Club  on  the  eve- 
ning of  February  24,  the  day  before 
the  Club  was  to  observe  its  28th 
anniversary, 

Evangeline  Carvalho  and  Mary 
Souza  of  No,  1 Mill  are  both  recu- 
perating at  home  following  opera- 
tions at  the  Jordan  Hospital  in  the 
past  few  weeks, 

Anthony  Rezendes  of  the  Receiv- 
ing Department  is  recuperating 
from  an  operation  performed  at 
the  Jordan  Hospital  on  February 
26. 

Plans  are  afoot  for  a minstrel 
show  with  an  all-Company  cast. 
An  invitation  to  employees  to  vol- 
unteer to  participate  in  the  show  is 
extended. 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

The  Ice  Follies  have  come  and 
gone  — always  a sure  sign  of  ap- 
proaching spring — and  among  those 
attending  this  year  were  Sue  Paty, 
Freddy  Dittmar,  and  Charlotte 
Strassel. 

The  new  Shirley  Booth  musical 
“By  the  Beautiful  Sea,”  drew  the 
whole  Pin  Topplers  team  as  an 
audience  one  evening.  Chris  Gil- 
ligan,  Betty  Chandler,  Laura  Lam- 
borghini, Di  Rego,  Mary  Betten- 
court and  Evelyn  Zammarchi  also 
enjoyed  dinner  at  the  Fox  and 
Hounds  on  the  way  in,  Joan  'Van- 
dini,  Connie  Verkade,  and  I caught 
up  with  it  at  different  performances, 
Marion  Rudolph  spent  Washing- 
ton’s Birthday  week-end  in  Somer- 
ville with  her  husband’s  family, 
Kenneth  is  still  in  Korea,  of  course, 
Joan  Zanello’s  husband,  also  in 
Korea,  recently  spent  a few  days 
in  Japan,  and  sent  her  home  an 
amazing  assortment  of  gifts,  from 
fans  and  good  luck  figures  to 
blouses  and  cigarette  lighters. 

On  February  28,  Elaine  Correa 
was  married  to  Charles  Northrop 
at  Saint  Mary’s  Church  in  North 
Plymouth,  A reception  at  the  Young 
American  Club  followed,  and  then 
the  young  couple  left  for  a short 
honeymoon  in  New  Hampshire,  They 
will  be  living  in  Plympton  on  their 
return.  The  office  girls  gave  Elaine 
a puff  of  orlon  and  nylon  and  a set 
of  towels  for  a wedding  present. 

While  Elaine  has  been  on  leave 
of  absence,  Joan  Pizzotti  has  been 
filling  in  for  her  in  the  Billing  De- 
partment. And  Carolyn  Swift,  from 
Duxbury  High  School,  has  been  do- 
ing her  practice  work  here  for  two 
weeks. 

Just  about  the  two  brownest  peo- 
ple this  side  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  are  Mr.  Roos  and  Andy 
Collas.  Mr.  Roos  combined  pleas- 
ure with  business  when  he  and 
Mrs.  Roos  took  a freighter  from 
the  west  coast  to  New  Orleans 
recently.  They  were  lucky  to  see 
quite  a bit  of  the  pre-Mardi  Gras 
festivity  in  New  Orleans. 

Andy  Collas  is  back  from  a hon- 
eymoon in  Miami.  On  the  way 
down  they  spent  a day  in  Washing- 
ton, which  neither  had  seen,  and 
they  still  had  nearly  a week  in 
Florida. 

The  big  square  dance  party  at 
the  Reed  Community  Building  in 
February  found  many  of  the  office 
enthusiasts  swinging  and  promen- 
ading. Jean  Holmes,  Buddy  Pauld- 
ing, Norman  Steere,  and  Roland 
Bailey  — all  with  their  respective 
spouses,  naturally  — were  among 
those  present. 

We  have  good  news  from  John 
Pascoe.  John  is  at  home,  recover- 
ing very  nicely  from  an  operation 
performed  at  the  Jordan  Hospital, 
Louis  Sherman  has  also  been  out 
sick,  and  has  been  having  some 
X-ray  studies  and  so  forth.  We 
hope  he’ll  be  feeling  much  better 
by  the  time  you  read  this. 

“Guys  and  Dolls”  has  finally  left 
Boston,  but  Dolly  Vernazzaro  and 
her  husband  got  in  to  see  it  before 
it  went. 

Peggy  Donovan  week-ended  in 
New  York  recently  and  worked  in 
a visit  to  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  and  luncheon  at  Toots  Shor’s. 

The  long  Washington’s  Birthday 
week-end  found  Peggy  skiing  at 
North  Conway,  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  Plymouth  town  elections, 
Bert  Lanman  was  re-elected  select- 
man. as  usual,  and  Franny  Shea 
caused  something  of  an  upset  by 
placing  fourth.  You  may  now  ad- 
dress him  as  Selectman  Shea.  Or 
would  Your  Honor  sound  better, 
Fran? 


HARRIS  HALL 


Several  spring  activities  have 
been  booked  at  Harris  Hall.  The 
first  will  be  on  April  5 when  the 
Kiwanis  Club  will  hold  a banquet 
at  which  350  Kiwanians  from  Di- 
vision 11,  representing  Southeastern 
Massachusetts,  will  be  present. ; 
Guests  at  the  occasion  will  be 
Claude  Ryder  of  Bangor,  Maine,  j 
present  governor  of  New  England  i 
Kiwanis;  William  Cantor  of  Bos 
ton  Kiwanis  Club,  former  New  Eng- 
land Governor;  and  Everett  Pens- 1 
horn  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Internation- 
al trustee.  Lawrence  Bongiovanni, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  District  11, 
is  making  arrangements.  The  menu 
will  consist  of  Roast  Turkey. 

Congratulations  to  Manuel  Motta 
who  received  his  35  year  emblem 
on  March  1. 

Our  best  wishes  also  go  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Northrop  (formerly  Elaine 
Correa)  daughter  of  Mary  Correa, 
whose  wedding  took  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Antone  Tavares,  of  the  auditori- 
um, is  recuperating  at  the  Jordan 
Hospital  after  a recent  operation. 
Our  sincerest  wishes  for  a speedy 
recovery. 


foolish 


ness 


A drunk  who  had  wandered  in- 
to a cemetery  at  night  and  then 
had  stumbled  into  an  open  grave 
was  screaming  for  help  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  Hearing  his  cries  in 
the  darkness,  another  drunk  stag- 
gered over  to  the  grave  to  inves- 
tigate. 

“Help,  help,”  hollered  the  first 
drunk,  “get  me  out.  It’s  cold 
down  here!” 

“Sure  is,  buddy,”  replied  the 
second  drunk,  walking  away, 
“they  forgot  to  cover  you  up.” 


STUDENT  TABULATOR— Carolyn 
Swift,  a senior  at  Duxbury  High 
School,  was  given  a thorough  in- 
doctrination in  office  practice  dur- 
ing her  two  weeks  here.  It  was 
part  of  the  Duxbury  High  School 
system  of  giving  seniors  practical 
experience  in  business  before  they 
graduate.  Carolyn  is  shown  tabulat- 
ing a report  on  the  huge  IBM  ac- 
counting machine  in  the  Statistical 
Department.  Carolyn  is  niece  of 
■Vice  President  B.  B.  Bradley. 


CLASSIFIED 


Strolling  through  the  card  room 
of  a businessman’s  club,  a mem- 
ber was  surprised  to  see  three 
men  and  a dog  playing  poker. 
Pausing  to  watch,  he  commented 
on  the  extraordinary  performance 
of  the  dog. 

“He’s  not  so  smart,”  the  dog’s 
owner  said  in  disgust.  “Every 
time  he  gets  a good  hand  he  wags 
his  tail.” 


WANTED  — Second-hand  stroller. 
Tel.  Kingston  2042. 

WANTED — Would  like  to  take  care 
of  children  or  small  baby 
while  their  mother  goes  to  work. 
Telephone  Kingston  2034. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  Farm,  7-room 
house,  2-car  garage.  Houses  for 
1500  laying  hens;  equipped  with 
running  water  and  electric  lights 
throughout.  Brooder  house  with 
coal  stove;  electric  picking  ma- 
chine. 3.6  acres  of  land  on  Route 
27.  For  information  call  Kingston 
587  or  2030  or  contact  Olive  Metz, 
No.  2 Mill  Office. 


FOR  SALE— 1949  Studebaker  Pick- 
Up  Truck.  CaU  408-M  after 
working  hours. 


“Just  what  have  you  done  for 
humanity?”  asked  the  judge  be- 
fore pronouncing  sentence  on  the 
pickpocket. 

“Well,”  said  the  confirmed 
criminal,  “I’ve  kept  three  or  four 
detectives  working  regularly.” 


Jim:  “Say,  Joe,  can  you  tell  me 
why  there  are  fewer  railroad 
accidents  than  automobile  acci- 
dents?” 

Joe:  “Well,  it  might  be  because 
the  engineer  isn’t  always  huggin’ 
the  fireman!” 


“Pat,”  said  the  fifth  grade  teach- 
er, in  an  arithmetic  review,  “how 
many  make  a million?” 

And  the  experienced  and  realis- 
tic Pat  promptly  replied: 
few,” 


A man  passing  through  a small 
town  saw  indications  of  amazing 
marksmanship  all  about:  on  trees, 
barns  and  fences,  numberless 
bull’s-eyes,  each  with  the  bullet 
hole  in  the  exact  center.  He 
asked  to  meet  the  expert  shot.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  village  idiot. 
“This  is  sensational — how  in  the 
world  did  you  do  it?”  asked  the 
visitor.  “Easy  as  pie,”  was  the 
answer.  “I  shoot  first,  and  draw 
the  circles  afterward.” 


Judge:  “You  admit  that  you 
stole  eggs  from  this  store.  Have 
you  any  excuse?” 

Accused:  “Yes,  I took  them  by 
mistake.  Your  Honor.” 

Judge:  “How  is  that?” 

Accused:  “I  thought  they  were 
fresh.” 


“My  boy,”  said  the  successful 
man  lecturing  his  son  on  the  im- 
portance of  thrift,  “when  I was 
your  age  I carried  water  for  a 
gang  of  bricklayers,” 

“I’m  proud  of  you,  father,”  an- 
swered the  boy.  “If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  your  pluck  and  perseverance. 
Very  I j might  have  had  to  do  something 
of  that  sort  myself.” 


A little  boy,  caught  in  mischief, 
was  asked  by  his  mother:  “How 
do  you  expect  to  “get  into  Heav- 
en?” 


“Did  you  learn  anything  from 
that  book  you’ve  been  reading 
about  how  to  make  love?” 

“Yeah,  but  I don’t  dare  do  what 


He  thought  a minute  and  then  , it  says,” 


said:  “Well,  I’ll  just  run  in  and 
out  and  in  and  out  and  keep  slam- 
ming the  door  till  they  say,  ‘For 
Heaven’s  sake,  Jerry,  come  in  or 
stay  out,’  Then  I’ll  go  in,” 


“Why?  What  does  it  say?” 

“It  says  you  take  the  girl’s  hand, 
look  into  her  eyes  and  say  with 
deep  emotion,  ‘I  love  you,  Mary’ 
, . , but  my  girl’s  name  is  Lizzie!” 
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Plymouth  Products  on  Display . . . Coast  to  Coast 


Here’s  the  display  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  supplied  for  the  New  England 
Farm  Implement  Show  at  Hotel  Bradford  in  Boston  last  month,  in  cooperation  with 
Whitney  Bros,  of  Boston.  Charles  Shaw  (left),  president  of  Whitney  Bros.,  discusses 
Fibre-White  Clothesline  with  Stan  Johnson,  Plymouth  sales  representative. 


Another  show  over  the  Washington’s  Birthday  week-end  was  that  held  in  th 
showrooms  of  Decatur  & Hopkins  on  Berkeley  Street.  The  wide  range  and  divers  , 
iication  of  Plymouth  Products  were  demonstrated  with  emphasis  on  Plymouth’s  ne’ 
line  of  garden  twines,  clothes  lines  and  packaged  rope.  Stan  Johnson  attended. 


Way  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Southwest  Hardwaremen  congregated  at  Long 
Beach,  California,  for  the  annual  Southwest  Hardware  Convention.  A1  Bergman  (right), 
manager  of  our  Pacific  Coast  District,  and  John  L.  Richardson,  sales  representative, 
attended  as  did  many  of  Plymouth’s  Pacific  Coast  distributors. 


Mr.  Shaw  of  Whitney  Bros,  and  Stan  Johnson  are  shown  again,  this  time  with  th( 
Plymouth  display  at  the  hardware  show  at  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  the  week  of  February  21 
The  show  provided  an  opportunity  for  dealers  to  meet  and  discuss  Spring  hardwan 
needs  with  distributors  and  manufacturers’  representatives. 


Insurance  against  medical  ex- 
pense, virtually  unknown  before 
World  War  11,  now  covers  almost 
36  million  persons,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States 
points  out. 


MYSTERY  GIRL— Winter  is  gone 
and  we  find  our  snow  baby  on  page ! 
5 all  grown  up.  She’s  Marlene  Proc- 1 
tor,  in  case  you  didn’t  guess.  1 


How’  Many  Errors  Did  You  Find? 

Here  are  the  15  boners  being  pulled  in  the  cartoon  on  Page  4. 
If  you  were  able  to  spot  all  of  them,  chances  are  you're  not 
guilty  of  the  minor  and  major  sins  being  committed.  If  you 
couldn't  find  many  of  them,  you  probably  don't  know  a hazard 
when  you  see  one.  Have  you  read  your  safety  book  lately?  That’s 
where  all  the  safety  rules  are  listed. 

1.  Bobbins  shouldn’t  be  used  for  a step  ladder. 

2.  Knife  blade  shouldn’t  be  left  exposed. 

3.  You  should  never  start  a machine  when  it’s  tagged. 

4.  Loose  board  with  nails  exposed  is  dangerous. 

5.  Should  lift  with  your  legs,  not  your  back. 

6.  Watch  those  untied  shoelaces  . . . they  can  be  tripper- 

uppers  ! 

7.  Don’t  stop  a machine  with  your  hands,  if  you  want  to  keep 

your  hands. 

8.  Don’t  wear  loose  clothing  near  machinery  — it  can  get 

caught  in  the  mechanism. 

9.  Don’t  spill  oil  on  the  floor. 

10.  Never,  Never,  NE'VER  smoke  in  the  plant  except  in 

special  areas  where  it  is  permitted. 

11.  Gab-fests  on  the  job  can  lead  to  bundle  cans  which  overflow. 

12.  Don’t  discard  coke  bottles  on  the  floor  — they  should  be 

returned  to  containers. 

13.  Lunch  leavings  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  proper  recep- 

tacles, not  left  lying  around. 

14.  Gals,  pin  up  those  flowing  tresses  1 

15.  And  gals,  keep  those  high  heels  for  after  working  hours. 

They  can  upset  your  stability  in  the  plant.  Save  the 
making-up  for  later,  too. 


On  Board  of  Selectmen 


HERBERT  H.  LANMAN  FRANCIS  P.  SHEA 


Herbert  H.  Lanman  of  the  Traffic  Department  was  re-elected  for 
his  tenth  straight  year  as  a member  of  the  Plymouth  Board  of  Select- 
men on  March  6 while  Francis  P.  Shea  of  the  Cost  Department  was 
elected  for  his  first  year.  Bert  polled  1202  votes  and  came  in  second 
while  Frannie  with  1158  votes  placed  fourth. 
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reign-Made  Cordage  Takes  28^^^  of  American  Market 

• TOT  Tm/r  1 • A T¥r IJ 


!Op  in  Orders 
irces  Curtailment 


i general  falling  off  of  orders 
m resulted  in  a layoff  of  about 
iteople  effective  Friday,  April 
ij.  The  afternoon  shift  in  No. 
lull  has  been  curtailed  to  the 
[lent  of  one  line  and  the  cor- 
iponding  drop  in  fiber  require- 
;nts  has  had  its  effect  on  the 
iceiving  Department. 


C-O-L  Adjustment 
Again  Unchanged 


Employees  were  notified  on 
March  30  that  the  Consumers’ 
Price  Index  (revised)  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1954,  is  115.0.  As  this  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  index 
for  the  previous  quarter,  there 
is  no  change  in  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment.  It  continues  at  six 
cents  an  hour,  or  $2.40  a week, 
based  on  a forty-hour  week. 


Seen  and  Heard  at  Club  Meeting 


Prices  Lowered 
On  Manila  Rope 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company  an- 
nounced new  rope  prices  effective 
April  1,  1954,  for  the  April-May- 
June  price  period.  The  new  prices 
reflect  somewhat  lower  levels  on 
most  manila  rope  items. 

At  the  same  time  the  Company 
announced  a new  method  of  nam- 
ing prices.  Instead  of  the  former 
practice  of  issuing  only  a dealer 
price  list  from  which  the  distribu- 
tor figured  his  cost  by  taking  trade 
discounts,  the  Company  now  issues 
a distributor  price  sheet  showing 
his  net  cost  on  each  item.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Company  issued  its  cus- 
tomary dealer  net  price  sheet  for 
retail  dealers. 

A new  price  list  was  introduced 
for  the  heavy  marine  field  quoting 
net  prices  to  heavy  marine  rope 
users. 

This  more  simplified  and  stand- 
ardized method  of  pricing  has  re- 
ceived widespread  approval  from 
both  distributors  and  consumers. 

Plymouth  Cordage  is  continuing 
its  policy  of  naming  rope  prices 
for  a quarterly  period. 


If  This  Were  Made  in  America,  It  Would 
Provide  1,000  Jobs;  Write  Your  Congressmen, 
Urges  Mr.  Roos,  as  Imports  Continue  to  Increase 


TO  ALL  EMPLOYEES: 


I urge  each  of  you  to  read  this  article.  Its  contents 
cover  matters  which  affect  your  and  my  jobs. 

— E.  G.  ROOS 


’resident  Lewis  Cleveland,  who 
; directed  the  affairs  of  the  Club 
capably  for  the  past  few  years, 
iewed  the  Company’s  decision  to 
continue  its  support  of  the  Club 
1 to  sell  the  Club  house.  Through 
diplomatic  guidance.  Lew  kept 
meeting  orderly  in  spite  of 
rying  opinions  and  spirited  dis- 
isions  among  the  members. 


George  Bagnell,  the  Club’s  loyal 
secretary  - treasurer  for  almost 
twenty  years,  was  at  his  accus- 
tomed place  taking  notes  for  what 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  last 
business  meetings.  George  was 
called  upon  several  times  to  check 
on  by-laws,  accounts  of  the  Club, 
membership  data  and  to  supply 
considerable  other  information. 


ohn  Pascoe  takes  the  floor  to 
ommend  that  the  Club  consider 
lating  the  money  in  their  treas- 
to  charity.  He  suggested  the 
ildren’s  Ward  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
il  and  a scholarship  to  a deserv- 
boy  athlete  as  suitable  and  de- 
ving  recipients. 


William  Gilman  (left),  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Club  and  long  a 
director,  spoke  for  the  Board  and 
stated  it  was  the  wish  of  many  of 
them  that  the  funds  be  diverted  to 
some  lasting  and  worthwhile  en- 
deavor. He  was  in  accord  with 
John  Pascoe’s  suggestions. 


Cordage  Club  Members 
To  Meet  April  22 

Another  meeting  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club  members  will  be 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  April  22, 
at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the  club  rooms,  to 
make  final  plans  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  funds  in  the  Club’s 
treasury. 

A spirited  meeting  was  held  on 
Thursday,  April  8,  at  which  time 
members  decided  to  hold  an  auc- 
tion at  the  Club  the  latter  part  of 
May  to  dispose  of  the  articles 
which  are  the  property  of  the  Club. 

John  W.  Searles  was  present  at 
the  last  meeting  and  spoke  briefly 
of  the  Company’s  decision  to  with- 
draw its  support  of  the  Club  be- 
cause of  lack  of  interest  by  the 
employee  group  as  a whole.  When 
members  queried  him  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  building,  Mr.  Searles 
stated  that  the  Company’s  plans 
were  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  i 

The  meeting  was  capably  di- 
rected by  the  president  of  the  Club. 
Lewis  Cleveland,  who  called  upon 
members  for  opinions  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  funds  in  the 
treasury,  which  will  probably 
amount  to  slightly  over  $3,000  when 
the  affairs  of  the  Club  are  finally 
settled. 

Among  the  recommendations  of- 
fered at  the  meeting  were  to  hold 
a farewell  party  for  members  and 
donate  the  balance  to  a worthy 
community  enterprise.  Some  of 
the  worthwhile  community  activi- 
ties suggested  were  the  Children’s 
Wing  at  Jordan  Hospital,  an  annual 
scholarship  to  a deserving  gradu- 
ate; and  Troop  46,  the  Boy  Scout 
troop  which  has  always  been  spon- 
sored by  the  Cordage  Club. 


As  a result  of  legislation  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
U.  S.  on  August  7,  1953,  the  “Commission  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy”  was  set  up  to  study  and  report  to  the  President 
the  principles  (and  recommendations)  which  should  apply  in 
the  formulation  of  our  Foreign  Economic  Policy.  The  Com- 
mittee was  composed  of  a Chairman  and  a Vice  Chairman 
appointed  by  the  President,  5 additional  Presidential  Appoint- 
ees, 5 Senators,  and  5 Representatives,  with  both  political 
parties  represented. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Randall  was  appointed  Chairman  and  the 
Commission  became  known,  generally,  as  the  “Randall  Com- 
mission.” On  January  23,  1954,  the  Commission  submitted  its 
report.  The  report  reveals  dissenting  opinions  by  various 
members  on  some  of  the  issues  and,  in  addition,  two  of  the 
Representatives  filed  a Minority  Report. 

As  we  analyze  the  report,  (and  I must  add  that  I found 
the  report  difficult  reading)  we  conclude  there  are  substantial 
parts  to  which  most  of  us  fully  subscribe.  However,  there 
are  other  parts,  particularly  the  ones  on  tariff  and  trade,  in 
which  some  of  the  Commission  s recommendations,  if  made 
effective,  would  seriously  harm  our  U.  S.  economy  in  general, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  U.  S.  Cordage  Industry  another 
push  along  the  road  of  further  turning  our  U.  S.  market  over 
to  foreign  manufacturers. 

Believing  it  will  help  in  understanding  this  whole  prob- 
lem, I am  showing  at  the  end  of  this  article  a brief  review  of 
the  tariff  rate  history  on  our  products. 


Summed  up,  under  existing  tariff  rates,  approximately 
31  percent  of  the  Binder  and  Baler  Twine  consumed 
in  the  U.  S.  is  foreign-made  and  enters  the  U.  S. 
duty  free. 

8 percent  of  the  Manila  Rope  consumed  in  the  U.  S. 
is  foreign-made.  The  greater  part  comes  from  the 
Philippines  duty-free.  The  remainder  enters  the 
U.  S.  at  a duty  rate  of  2 cents  per  pound. 

17  percent  of  the  Sisal  Rope  consumed  in  the  U.  S. 
is  foreign-made  and  enters  the  U.  S.  at  a duty  rate 
of  1 cent  per  pound. 

54  percent  of  the  Tying  Twine  consumed  in  the 
U.  S.  is  foreign-made  and  enters  the  U.  S.  at  a duty 
rate  of  15  percent  of  its  declared  value. 


Or,  expressed  in  another  way,  28 
percent  of  the  total  of  all  the  rope, 
tying  twine,  haler  twine,  and  bind- 
er twine  consumed  in  the  U.  S.  is 
made  in  foreign  mills.  If  this  vol- 
ume were  made  in  American  mills 
by  American  workers,  it  would  pro- 
vide more  than  1000  jobs — and  im- 
ports are  continuing  to  increase. 

The  Randall  Commission  Report 
recommends,  among  other  things, 
that  the  President  be  authorized  to 
reduce  existing  tariff  rates  by  not 
more  than  5 percent  (per  year)  of 
the  present  rates  in  each  of  the 


next  three  years.  There  is,  as  you 
will  notice  from  the  history  of  tar- 
iff rates  on  our  products  shown 
below,  little  left  in  the  way  of  fur- 
ther tariff  rate  reductions  on  our 
products,  because  the  existing  rates 
are  already  so  low  as  to  be  prac- 
tically of  no  benefit  to  the  U.  S. 
Cordage  Industry. 


A similar  condition  exists  on 
products  other  than  cordage  and 
many  workers  in  these  industries 
are  advising  their  Senators  and 
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SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 

The  following  employees  received  service  emblems  during 
the  month  of  March: 


We  Look  At  It  This  Way 
BREAKING  EVEN 

You  probably  have  weeks  when  you  just  “get  by”  . . . 
when  you  can  stretch  one  week’s  pay  to  the  point  where  it 
meets  the  next  week’s  envelope.  Corporations  have  just  the 
same  problems  but  theirs  are  generally  on  an  annual  basis. 
They  call  this  the  “hreak-even  point.”  When  you  do  have 
something  left  over  from  your  week’s  pay,  it’s  yours  to  do 
with  as  you  like  — for  savings,  towards  a car,  a better  home, 
education  for  your  children.  When  a company  has  something 
left  over,  it  goes  towards  better  equipment  and  for  invest- 
ment in  new  products.  Some  of  it  is  usually  laid  aside  to 
carry  the  firm  through  a had  year.  Only  a small  part  goes 
to  the  investors,  the  people  who  made  the  company  possible. 
Since  1929  the  average  American  worker’s  “profit”  — that  is, 
money  left  over  after  buying  the  necessities  — has  increased 
302.7%,  we  are  told  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  profit  of  the  average  American  corporation  has  increased 
134.5%.  Quite  a difference. 


MANUEL  MOTTA 
Harris  Hall 
35  Years 


ANTONE  LEANDRO 
No.  I Mill 
40  Years 

HERMANO  COSTA 
Receiving  Department 
40  Years 


NICHOLAS  SCHNEIDER 
No.  I Mill 
35  Years 


JOSEPH  T.  CRAVALHO.  JR. 
Rope  Room 
30  Years 

MANDO  FORTINI 
Rope  Room 
20  Years 


Engine  Room 
30  Years 


BURTON  HERTEL 
Paper  Twisting  Department 
10  Years 

LOUIS  TASSINARI 
No.  2 Mill 
10  Years 


Why  People  with  Ro|  >e  Problems 
Turn  to  Plymouth  for  the  Answers 


People  with  rope  problems  auto- 
matically turn  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  for  the  answers  be- 
cause over  the  years  the  Company 
has  built  up  a reputation  for  not 
only  making  the  best  rope  but  also 
for  knowing  the  answers  to  rope- 
users’  questions  and  problems. 

One  example  of  this  turned  up 
recently. 

A phone  call  came  in  from  the 
senior  engineer  of  the  Alabama 
Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany of  Mobile,  Alabama.  The  com- 
pany was  planning  to  launch  a 
new  type  of  oil  drilling  barge.  The 
barge  presented  an  unusual  side- 
launching problem  because  its  el- 
evated drilling  deck,  weighing  about 
250  tons,  was  approximately  43  feet 
above  the  base  line.  The  possibility 
of  overturning  action  was  over- 
come by  rigging  manila  lines,  200 
feet  long,  from  the  top  of  the  drill- 
ing deck  to  anchor  chains,  which 
in  turn  were  secured  to  “dead 
men’’  anchored  in  the  ground. 

The  engineer  at  Alabama  Dry 
Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Company 
expected  the  manila  rope  to  break 
but  he  was  anxious  to  know  how 
much  it  would  stretch  before  it 
broke. 

The  “answer  man”  in  this  case 
was  R.  C.  Weaver,  Assistant  Pro- 
duction Manager. 

Rick  figured  the  stretch  in  both 
their  six-inch  and  nine-inch  cir- 
cumference ropes  which  they  were 
using  in  the  launching  and  wired 
this  information  to  them. 


Our  sales  representative,  Earl  L. 
Schilling,  who  called  on  Alabama 
Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  a day 
after  the  launching,  was  thanked 
personally  for  Plymouth’s  assist- 
ance. Earl  wrote  Mr.  Weaver: 
"...  with  the  help  of  your  figures, 
it  enabled  them  to  launch  the  rig 
without  mishap.  ...  it  seems  that 
the  particular  question  of  rope 
stretch  was  a matfer  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  entire  staff.  All  of  them 
expressed  their  thanks  and  let  it 
be  known  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  you  were  partly  responsible 
for  a successful  launching.” 


Attend  Credit  Union 
Boston  Convention 

Several  directors  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Credit  Union  attend- 
ed the  annual  convention  of  the 
Credit  Union  National  Associa- 
tion at  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston,  on 
Saturday,  March  20.  Among  those 
who  were  present  were:  Roland 
Bailey,  George  Anderson,  Eph- 
raim Bartlett,  Amedio  Barufaldi, 
Baxter  Moore,  Harold  G.  Roberts, 
Orrin  Slade,  John  A.  Smith  and 
Walter  J.  Thom. 

They  heard  talks  by  Louis  S. 
Cashman.  Treasurer  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  Credit  Union; 
Charles  W.  Herzig,  Director,  Cred- 
it Union  Examinations,  State 
Banking  Department,  Herbert  E. 
Ingalls,  Regional  Representative 
of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions;  Alexander  J.  Guffanti, 
Vice-President  Springfield  Nation- 
al Bank;  and  Albert  G.  Marble, 
Managing  Director  of  Michigan 
Credit  Union  League. 


Experience  Dividend  to  Be  Paid 
On  Hospital  Insurance  for  Dependen, 

For  the  fifth  successive  year,  tlie  that  he  paid  during  that  period.  T- 


Plymouth  Cordage  In 
“American  Heritage” 

“American  Heritage,”  a maga- 
zine published  quarterly  at  Stur- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  by  the 
American  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History,  carries  an  article  on 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  en- 
titled “Rope  from  Plymouth”  in  its 
Spring,  1954,  issue. 

The  article  was  written  by  Rob- 
ert West  Howard,  noted  writer  and 
historian.  His  lively  story  of  the 
history  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany is  well  suited  to  this  maga- 
zine, which  deals  in  historic  Ameri- 
cana. The  story  is  well  illustrated 
with  full  color  photographs  of  the 
plant  today  and  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Rope  Walk  at  Mystic, 
Connecticut,  as  well  as  black  and 
white  photographs  of  historic  scenes 
here. 


Mr.  Scherff  Speaker 
On  Advertising  Panel 

Advertising  Manager  William  A. 
Scherff  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
an  all-day  seminar  sponsored  by 
the  Technical  Advertising  Associa- 
tion. Boston  Chapter  of  the  Nation- 
al Industrial  Advertisers’  Associa- 
tion held  on  April  14  at  the  Shera- 
ton Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  more  than 
200  advertising  executives. 

Mr.  Scherff  participated  in  the 
afternoon  panel  discussions  on 
direct  mail  co-operative  cam- 
paigns. Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany has  been  conducting  such 
campaigns  in  co-operation  with  its 
industrial  rope  distributors  and 
Mr.  Scherff  used  a completed  cam- 
paign to  show  how  increased  orders 
could  be  directly  traced  as  a result 
of  the  programs. 

Another  member  of  the  panel 
was  M.  I.  Stray,  president  of 
Charles  A.  Templeton,  Inc.,  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  one  of 
Plymouth’s  long-time  industrial 
rope  distributors.  Mr.  Stray  pre- 
sented the  distributor’s  side  on 
the  panel. 


Company  has  received  an  exper- 
ience dividend  on  its  insurance 
coverage  with  American  Policy- 
holders. This  dividend  applies  to 
the  policy  year  May  13,  1952  to 
May  13,  1953. 

This  dividend  was  received  sev- 
eral months  after  completion  of  the 
policy  year  and  after  most  of  the 
cases  have  been  paid  for  and  the 
records  made  complete. 

Part  of  the  total  experience  div- 
idend received  by  the  Company  ap- 
plies to  employee  coverage  only, 
and  for  which  the  Company  pays 
the  premium.  Another  portion  ap- 
plies to  the  dependent  hospital 
coverage  for  which  the  individual 
employee  pays  through  payroll  de- 
duction. Therefore,  some  of  this 
experience  dividend  goes  to  the 
Company  while  some  of  it  comes 
back  to  the  employees  who  paid 
for  their  dependent  coverage. 

The  portion  of  the  experience 
dividend  which  should  come  back 
to  the  employees  who  purchased 
dependent  coverage  has  been  com- 
puted by  the  insurance  company, 
and  the  calculation  showed  that  each 
employee  who  paid  a premium  for 
dependent  hospital  coverage  dur- 
ing the  period  May  13,  1952  to  May 
13,  1953  will  be  entitled  to  a refund 
of  18.89'^!  of  the  total  premiums 


means,  for  example,  that  a w;; 
employee  who  paid  a premium  i 
$2.24  per  month,  or  a total  I 
$26.88  a year,  will  receive  a refi  I 
for  that  year  1952  to  1953,  of  $5. 

In  the  case  of  salaried  e • 
ployees  who  pay  a little  more  . 
their  hospital  coverage,  the  reft  I 
will  be  $6.01,  assuming  in  this  c; ; 
too  that  the  employee  subscril  I 
for  the  full  policy  year. 

It  is  important  to  remember  tl ; 
the  amount  of  any  refund  for  ■ 
perience  dividend  depends  entin" 
on  the  experience  during  the  pol; 
year.  We  do  not  know,  of  cour 
what  the  picture  will  be  for  1- 
year  1953  to  1954.  but  the  divide' 
will  depend  on  how  much  sickm 
and  what  hospital  claims  are  p; 
during  that  period. 

The  dividends  will  be  paid 
employees  during  the  month 
May. 


WELCOME 


to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

DOROTHY  SOULE  (Temp.) 
Purchasing  Department 
MARIAN  RUTH  HANNEMANf* 
Chicago  Office 


40-YEAR-AWARD — Herman  Costa  (center)  of  the  Receiving  Depai 
ment  is  congratulated  by  his  overseer,  Harold  Damon  (left)  on  coi 
pleting  40  years  of  service  to  the  Company.  Supt.  E.  T.  Williams  (righ 
made  the  presentation  of  the  service  emblem. 
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Farewell  to  Bob 


LAB  PROBLEM 


SOLUTION! 


Bob  Olsen’s  last  day  here  was  a strenuous  one,  thanks  to  the 
uiiving  of  his  co-workers  in  the  Lab  who  presented  him  a farewell 
t securely  boxed  in  a large  and  well-naUed-down  wooden  crate.  Using 
ictically  every  tool  in  the  Lab  tool  closet,  Bob  finally  got  the  crate 
sn  to  find  in  it  dirty  burlap  and  packages  wrapped  in  greasy  wrapping 
per.  The  first  two  were  joke  gifts  but  eventually  the  real  gifts 
lerged,  two  handsome  sets  of  taps  and  dies.  The  “gift  card”  was  in 
; form  of  a Lab  Report  and  read: 


3 More  Company  Houses 
Offered  for  Sale 

Three  more  Company  houses 
were  offered  for  sale  to  employee 
tenants  on  March  23. 

These  properties  are  located  on 
Court  Street  and  are  as  follows: 

362-364  Court  Street,  occupied  by 
Andrew  Brenner  and  John  Nutter- 
ville.  366  Court  Street,  occupied 
by  Adam  Peck.  368-370  Court 
Street,  occupied  by  Donald  Mc- 
Lean and  John  Maini. 

In  keeping  with  Company  policy, 
present  tenants,  if  active  employ- 
ees or  former  employees  now  re- 
tired with  pension,  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  purchase,  the  em- 
ployee tenant  with  the  most  con- 
tinuous active  service  having  first 
choice. 

Mr.  Nutterville  and  Mr.  Maini 
were  given  first  opportunity  to  buy 
their  houses  and  both  have  indicat- 
ed they  are  interested  in  acquiring 
them.  Mr.  Peck  a pensioner,  who 
occupies  a single-family  house,  has 
also  signified  he  will  purchase  his 
house. 

Deeds  will  be  passed  after  the 
property  has  been  surveyed. 


Foreign-Made  Cordage 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


^uTpose:  To  present  co-worker 
th  appropriate  verbiage  to  ac- 
npany  conventional  gift  upon 
t paid  working  day  at  string 
:tory. 

Procedure:  Grit  both  plates  and 
3ceed. 

Sample:  (a)  Size  ...  6 ft.  plus 
ittle  bit  more,  (b)  Type  . . . 100% 
m.  (c)  Who  says  so  . . . Every- 
dy. 

Conditioning:  5 years  at  100% 
lative  humility  and  0°  forehead 
at. 

Appropriate  Verbiage: 

Let  these  prosaic  globs  of  metal 
Symbols  of  real  feeling  be 
For  a long-legged  gink  we  don’t 
want  to  see 
Up  and  travel  so  far  off  to  settle. 
Couplets,  jingles,  quatrains 
phooey 

How  they  belie  orbs  green,  blue 
and  dewey. 

The  report  was  signed  by  the 
itire  Lab  staff  and  duly  approved 
id  notarized. 

Bob,  who  has  been  working 
ere  for  the  past  five  years  as  head 
i the  Chemical  Research  section 
E the  Lab,  left  on  April  9.  He  has 
ecepted  a position  in  the  research 
epartment  of  the  Celotex  Cor- 
oration  in  New  Orleans. 


dere  is  a brief  review  of  the  tariff  rate  history 
on  cordage  products: 


MANILA  ROPE 
Tariff  Act  of  1930 — 

Rope  smaller  than  ^-inch  diameter,  tariff  imposed 
was  2 cents  per  pound,  plus  15  percent  of  its  declared 

value.  ..  ..  r, 

Rope  %-inch  diameter  and  larger,  tariff  was  set  at  2 

cents  per  pound. 

Trade  Agreement  of  January  1948  and  in  effect  today 
Smaller  than  3/4-inch  diameter,  2 cents  per  pound,  plus 
10  percent  of  declared  value. 

3/4-inch  diameter  and  larger,  2 cents  per  pound. 

The  Philippines  can  send  in  6,000,000  pounds  annually 
(but  no  more)  of  manila  rope  duty  free. 


areiits  Urged  To 
□ok  for  Weapons 


Plymouth  Cordage  employees 
10  are  parents  of  children,  parti- 
larly  teen-agers,  are  asked  to  co- 
lerate  with  the  local  police  de- 
irtments  in  their  drive  to  take 
ingerous  weapons  from  them. 

If  you  find  any  weapons  in  your 
)me  which  you  know  could  cause 
ly  bodily  injury  whatsoever,  take 
large  of  them.  Even  a BB  gun 
in  be  dangerous.  If  you  don’t 
ant  them  in  your  custody,  turn 
lem  over  to  the  police. 

You  have  read  of  numerous  ac- 
idents,  some  of  them  fatal,  in 
eighboring  towns  which  were 
aused  by  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
oungsters.  Don’t  let  it  happen  to 
nyone  in  our  community. 

Make  a thorough  check  of  your 
lome  — in  the  attic,  in  closets, 
lown  cellar,  in  outside  sheds,  ev- 
erywhere — to  make  sure  no  weap- 
ons are  concealed.  It  may  save  a 
ife  in  your  own  family. 


Of  the  100,000  orphans  in  the 
. S.  today,  26,000  of  them  lost  at 
ast  one  parent  to  cancer,  the 
merican  Cancer  Society  says 


Congressmen  to  oppose  the  adop- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  Randall 
Commission  Report  dealing  with 
the  further  lowering  of  tariff  rates. 

We  believe  such  opposition,  if 
voiced  by  a majority  of  those  peo- 
ple affected,  will  not  only  prevent 
further  tariff  rate  reductions,  but 
might  be  the  means  of  convincing 
Congress  that  it  should  restore  some 
of  the  cuts  already  made,  which 
is  certainly  what  should  be  done  on 
Cordage  products,  if  we  are  to  re- 
tain our  jobs. 

I have  personally  written  and 
talked  to  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, and  they  very  definitely 
know  how  I feel  on  this  subject. 
I urge  everyone  making  his  or  her 
living  at  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  to  write  our  Senators  and 
Congressmen  a note  along  the  lines 
of: 

“Dear  Senator  (or  Congress- 
man) : 

I am  employed  by  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company.  I have 

worked  for  this  Company  

years.  Because  imports  of 
Cordage  products  by  cheap  for- 
eign labor  are  increasing,  I 
want  a tariff  high  enough  to 
protect  my  job.  How  are  you 
going  to  vote  on  tariffs?” 
Signature 
Address 


You  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
use  these  words.  Write  as  you  be- 
lieve you  should,  but  WRITE!  We 
think  a letter  written  by  you  is  best, 
but  if  you  would  rather  send  a 
postal  card  already  printed  and 
addressed,  ask  your  supervisor  for 
a supply. 

Such  letters  or  postal  cards 
should  be  addressed  to  each  of  the 
following : 


SISAL  ROPE 
Tariff  Act  of  1930 — 

Rope  smaller  than  3/4-inch  diameter,  2 cents  per  pound, 
plus  15  percent  of  declared  value. 

If  from  Cuba,  1.6  cents  per  pound,  plus  12  percent  of 
declared  value. 

3/4-inch  diameter  and  larger,  2 cents  per  pound. 

If  from  Cuba,  1.6  cents  per  pound. 


Trade  Agreement  of  February,  1936,  and  in  effect  today 
Smaller  than  3/4-inch  diameter,  1 cent  per  pound,  plus 
7V2  percent  of  declared  value. 

3/4-inch  diameter  and  larger,  1 cent  per  pound. 

If  from  Cuba  (January,  1948) : 

Smaller  than  3/4-inch  diameter,  .8  cents  per  pound,  plus 
6 percent  of  declared  value. 

3/4-inch  diameter  and  larger,  .8  cents  per  pound. 


HENEQUEN  ROPE 
Tariff  Act  of  1930 — 

Smaller  than  3/4-inch  diameter,  2 cents  per  pound,  plus 
15  percent  of  declared  value. 

If  from  Cuba,  1.6  cents  per  pound,  plus  12  percent  of 
declared  value. 

3/4-inch  diameter  and  larger,  2 cents  per  pound.  If 
from  Cuba,  1.6  cents  per  pound. 


The  Trade  Agreement  of  January,  1943,  and  in  effect 
today — 

Smaller  than  3/4-inch  diameter,  1 cent  per  pound,  plus 
71/2  percent  of  declared  value. 

3A-inch  diameter  and  larger,  1 cent  per  pound. 

If  from  Cuba  (January,  1948) : 

Smaller  than  3/4-inch  diameter,  .8  cents  per  pound,  plus 
6 percent  of  declared  value. 

3/4-inch  diameter  and  larger,  .8  cents  per  pound. 


TYING  TWINE 

Tariff  Act  of  1930 — 40  percent  of  declared  value. 

The  Trade  Agreement  of  February,  1936 — 20  percent 
of  declared  value. 

The  Trade  Agreement  of  January,  1948  and  in  effect 
today — 15  percent  of  declared  value. 

BALER  TWINE 

Same  as  Tying  Twine  until  October,  1951,  at  which  time 
Congress  placed  on  Free  List. 


BINDER  TWINE 

On  Free  List  since  1894. 


NOTE:  Notice  how  the  tariff  rates  on  our  products 
particularly  on  Twines,  have  been  reduced  constantly 
since  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 


Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Senator 

Senate  Office  Building,  Rm.  141 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Hon.  Donald  W.  Nicholson, 
Congressman 

349  Old  House  Office  Building, 
Room  1208 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy,  Senator 
Senate  Office  Building,  Rm.  362 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


If  I can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you,  or  if  you  have  any  questions, 
or  would  like  any  additional  infor- 
mation, please  feel  free  to  call  on 
me. 

Sincerely, 


3.  G.  Roberts  Heads 
’54  Cancer  Crusade 


OLINDO  PRETTI 


A recent  Gallup  poll  disclosed  the 
amazing  finding  that  in  a country- 
wide survey  one  out  of  every  two 
persons  questioned  was  unaware 
that  cancer  is  curable  when  diag- 
nosed in  time  and,  second,  that  46 
percent  did  not  know  any  of  can- 
cer’s most  common  symptoms. 

For  this  reason,  as  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  conducts  its  annual 
April  Crusade,  it  is  concerned  not 
only  with  raising  the  vast  sums 
needed  in  support  of  the  fight 
against  cancer,  but  also  with 
spreading  life-saving  information, 
particularly  material  about  Can- 
cer’s Seven  Danger  Signals  which, 
if  heeded  in  time,  can  be  the  means 
of  saving  thousands  of  lives. 

Statistics  show  that  approximate- 
ly 73,000  persons  died  needlessly  of 
cancer  last  year  simply  because 
they  did  not  heed  these  danger  sig- 
nals in  time,  whereas  the  lives  of 
another  73,000  were  saved  by  early 
diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment. 

In  Plymouth,  the  double-barreled 
campaign  to  raise  the  community’s 
fair  share  of  the  Massachusetts  Di- 
vision’s $710,000  goal  and  simultan- 
eously to  further  the  educational 
program,  is  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Harold  G.  Roberts,  formerly 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company.  Assisted  by  a local  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Roberts  is  impressing 
upon  the  community  the  message  of 
the  Seven  Cancer  Danger  Signals, 
which  are  as  follows: 

Any  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

A lump  or  thickening  in  the 
breast  or  elsewhere. 

Unusual  bleeding  or  dis- 
charge. 

Any  change  in  a wart  or  mole. 
Persistent  hoarseness  or 
cough. 

7.  Any  change  in  normal  bowel 
habits. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that 
early  detection  is  a game  that  two 
must  play.  The  patient  must  report 
promptly  signs  or  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Given  significant  signs  or 
symptoms,  the  physician  must  sus- 
pect cancer  until  the  contrary  has 
been  proven.  If  you  have  any  of 
the  above  signs,  play  safe,  consult 


Olindo  Pretti,  aged  71,  a Com- 
pany pensioner,  died  at  his  home, 
95  Forest  Avenue  Extension  on 
April  6. 

A native  of  Italy,  Mr.  Pretti  came 
to  work  here  in  January,  1906,  and 
worked  here  continuously  for  the 
next  forty  years.  He  worked  in  the 
three  mills  and  was  retired  in  No- 
vember, 1946. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Rita  (Fantoni) 
Pretti;  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. One  of  his  sons,  Silvio,  is  em- 
ployed here  in  No.  1 Mill. 

Mr.  Pretti  was  a member  of  the 
Seaside  Club. 


3. 


4. 

5. 


AMERICAN 


CANCER 


SOCIETY 


your  physician,  Mr.  Roberts  warns. 

"The  American  Cancer  Society  is 
firing  a double  broadside  in  its  cam- 
paign to  conquer  cancer,”  said 
Mr.  Roberts.  “Education  is  one. 
Another  is  research  made  possible 
by  grants  to  a selected  list  of  100 
institutions  in  which  some  900  in- 
vestigators are  devoting  their  time 
to  the  quest  for  added  knowledge 
on  how  to  fight  the  disease.” 

Mr.  Roberts  emphasized  that  the 
continuation  of  the  Society  s pres- 
ent all-out  offensive  is  dependent 
on  the  success  of  the  current  Cru- 
sade. “I  feel  certain,”  he  said. 
"That  everyone  in  this  community 
wiU  want  to  share  in  this  battle 
to  remove  the  shadow  of  fear  of 
cancer  by  contributing  generously.” 
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Editor’s  Note: 

Many  Plymouth  Cordage  employees  saw  and 
listened  to  an  inspiring  address  by  a 16-year-old 
high  school  girl  on  the  “Voice  of  Firestone” 
program  over  radio  and  television  on  March  1. 
The  girl  was  Elizabeth  E.  Evans,  a junior  at 
the  Buchtel  (Ohio)  High  School.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Clarence  Evans,  an  employee  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  Her 
splendid  essay  won  the  “Voice  of  Democracy” 


contest  sponsored  jointly  by  the  National 
Association  of  Radio  and  Television  Broad- 
casters, the  Radio-Electronics-Television  Man- 
ufacturers Association  and  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Because  of  pop- 
ular demand,  Miss  Evans  repeated  her  address 
over  radio  and  television  on  March  29. 

The  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  is  proud 
to  reprint  this  outstanding  essay. 


^ Speak  for  S^emocracy^ 


By  ELIZABETH 

I am  an  American. 

Listen  to  my  words,  Fascist,  Communist. 

Listen  well,  for  my  country  is  a strong  country, 
and  my  message  is  a strong  message. 

I am  an  American,  and  I speak  for  democracy. 
My  ancestors  have  left  their  blood  on  the  green 
at  Lexington  and  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge 
...  on  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  fields 
at  Gettysburg 

...  on  the  waters  of  the  River  Marne  and  in 
the  shadows  of  the  Argonne  Forest 
...  on  the  beachheads  of  Salerno  and  Nor- 
mandy and  the  sands  of  Okinawa 
...  on  the  bare,  bleak  hills  called  Pork  Chop 
and  Old  Baldy  and  Heartbreak  Ridge. 

A million  and  more  of  my  countrymen  have  died 
for  freedom. 

My  country  is  their  eternal  monument. 

They  live  on  in  the  laughter  of  a small  boy  as 
he  watches  a circus  clown’s  antics 
. . . and  in  the  sweet,  delicious  coldness  of  the 
first  bite  of  peppermint  ice  cream  on  the 
Fourth  of  July 

...  in  the  little  tenseness  of  a baseball  crowd 
as  the  umpire  calls  “Batter  up!” 

. . . and  in  the  high  school  band's  rendition  of 
“Stars  and  Stripes  Forever”  in  the  Memorial 
Day  parade 

. . . in  the  clear  sharp  ring  of  a school  bell  on 
a fall  morning 

. . . and  in  the  triumph  of  a six-year-old  as  he 
reads  aloud  for  the  first  time. 

They  live  on  in  the  eyes  of  an  Ohio  farmer 
surveying  his  acres  of  corn  and  potatoes  and 
pasture. 

. . . and  in  the  brilliant  gold  of  hundreds  of 
acres  of  wheat  stretching  across  the  flat 
miles  of  Kansas 

. . . in  the  milling  of  cattle  in  the  stockyards  of 
Chicago 

. . . the  precision  of  an  assembly  line  in  an 
automobile  factory  in  Detroit 
. . . and  the  perpetual  red  glow  of  the  nocturnal 
skylines  of  Pittsburgh  and  Birmingham  and 
Gary. 

They  live  on  in  the  voice  of  a young  Jewish  boy 
saying  the  sacred  words  from  the  Torah:  “Hear 
O Israel:  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One. 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy 
might.” 

. . . and  in  the  voice  of  a Catholic  girl  praying: 
“Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with 
thee  ...” 

. . . and  in  the  voice  of  a Protestant  boy  sing- 
ing: “A  mighty  Fortress  is  our  God,  A 
Bulwark  never  failing  . . .” 


ELLEN  EVANS 

An  American  named  Carl  Sandburg  wrote  these 
words : 

“I  know  a Jew  fishcrier  down  on  Maxwell 
Street  with  a voice  like  a north  wind 
blowing  over  corn  stubble  in  January. 

He  dangles  herring  before  prospective  cus- 
tomers evincing  a joy  identical  with  that 
of  Pavlova  dancing. 

His  face  is  that  of  a man  terribly  glad  to  be 
selling  fish,  terribly  glad  that  God  made 
fish,  and  customers  to  whom  he  may  call 
his  wares  from  a pushcart. 

There  is  a voice  in  the  soul  of  every  human 
being  that  cries  out  to  be  free.  America  has 
answered  that  voice. 

America  has  offered  freedom  and  opportunity 
such  as  no  land  before  her  has  ever  known,  to 
a Jew  fishcrier  down  on  Maxwell  Street  with  the 
face  of  a man  terribly  glad  to  be  selling  fish. 
She  has  given  him  the  right  to  own  his  pushcart, 
to  sell  his  herring  on  Maxwell  Street, 

. . . she  has  given  him  an  education  for  his 
children,  and  a tremendous  faith  in  the 
nation  that  has  made  these  things  his. 
Multiply  that  fishcrier  by  160,000,000-160,000,- 
000  mechanics  and  farmers  and  housewives  and 
coal  miners  and  truck  drivers  and  chemists  and 
lawyers  and  plumbers  and  priests  — all  glad, 
terribly  glad  to  be  what  they  are,  terribly  glad 
to  be  free  to  work  and  eat  and  sleep  and  speak 
and  love  and  pray  and  live  as  they  desire,  as 
they  believe! 

And  those  160,000,000  Americans  — those  160,- 
000,000  free  Americans  — have  more  roast  beef 
and  mashed  potatoes, 

the  yield  of  American  labor  and  land; 

. . . more  automobiles  and  telephones, 

. . . more  safety  razors  and  bathtubs, 

. . . more  Orion  sweaters  and  aureomycin, 
the  fruits  of  American  initiative  and 
enterprise; 

. . . more  public  schools  and  life  insurance 
policies, 

the  symbols  of  American  security  and  faith 
in  the  future; 

. . . more  laughter  and  song  — 

than  any  other  people  on  earth! 

This  is  my  answer,  Fascist,  Communist! 

Show  me  a country  greater  than  our  country, 
show  me  a people  more  energetic,  creative, 
progressive  — 

bigger  - hearted  and  happier  than  our  people, 
not  until  then  will  I consider  your  way  of  life. 
For  I am  an  American,  and  I speak  for 
democracy. 


CopyrifTht.  1H54.  V.  S.  Junior  Thamber  of  Commerce 

Kadio-Klectronios  Television  Manufacturers  Association 

National  Association  Radio  & Television  Broadcasters,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Dacron  Rope  Announced  to  Tradci 


MABSOmCE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

When  the  Little  League  opens  on 
Memorial  Day,  the  Cordage  office 
will  be  well  represented  among  its 
officers.  Franny  Shea  is  president, 
Stan  Cheney  is  vice-president,  and 
serving  on  different  committees  or 
as  managers  are  Lucien  Laurent, 
Bob  Lowe,  Ed  Kenneally,  George 
Paulding,  and  George  Anderson. 
In  Duxbury  both  Walter  Kopke  and 
Ed  Wadell  are  managing  teams, 
and  Walter  is  secretary  for  the 
group. 

The  sympathy  of  the  office  is  ex- 
tended to  Gordon  Simmons,  whose 
mother  died  very  suddenly  in 
March. 

When  Dolly  Vernazzaro  left  to 
await  the  stork,  the  girls  in  her 
room  gave  her  an  orange  juice  cup 
and  sterling  spoon  for  the  baby. 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Soule  of  Duxbury  is 
the  new  girl  in  Purchasing. 

Among  those  attending  the  Flow- 
er Show  in  Boston  were  Sue  Paty, 
Joan  Eckersley,  Mary  Nickerson, 
and  Dolly  Vernazzaro.  Joan  Van- 
dini  preferred  to  spend  an  after- 
noon at  “Les  Ballets  de  Paris,” 
and  Ginny  Izzo  saw  “Oklahoma” 
in  its  farewell  tour. 

Sunny  Ransom  is  driving  a brand 
new  Plymouth.  It’s  two  shades  of 
grey  and  very  handsome. 

If  Mary  Roncarati  is  looking  es- 
pecially happy  these  days,  it’s  be- 
cause her  fiance  is  out  of  the  ser- 
vice. Richard  Cash  was  dis- 
charged on  his  return  from  serv- 
ing over  a year  in  Austria. 

Muriel  Stefani  and  Murpn  have 
moved  into  their  new  horns  on 
Jordan  Terrace  and  are  working 
hard  at  the  finishing  touches. 

Johnny  Pascoe  is  back  to  work, 
looking  fine  after  his  operation. 

Lucien  Laurent,  supervisor  of 


the  Statistical  Department,  is  much 
improved  from  his  recent  illness, 
according  to  recent  reports,  al- 
though he  expects  to  be  away  from 
his  desk  for  several  weeks. 


Thank-You  Note 

I would  like  to  express  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  many  Plymouth 
Cordage  employees  who  so  kindly 
sent  me  cards  and  other  remem- 
brances during  my  recent  illness. 
They  were  very  much  appreciated. 

JOHN  PASCOE 


GROW  CANCER  IN  MICE 

Scientists  are  now  able  to  trans- 
plant some  types  of  human  cancer 
into  small  laboratory  animals,  mice 
or  guinea  pigs,  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  says.  This  provides  an 
important  avenue  for  cancer  experi- 
ments to  test  new  chemicals  and 
study  how  cancer  starts. 


About  five  years  ago,  the  Lab- 
oratory began  experimenting  with 
a new  synthetic  fiber  which  was 
fresh  from  the  test  tubes  of  the 
DuPont  Company.  The  fiber  was  so 
new  it  hadn’t  even  been  named.  It 
was  called  simply  Fiber  V. 

By  1951  the  fiber  proved  to  be 
another  DuPont  success  and  it  had 
acquired  a name.  It  was  “Dacron.” 
By  that  time  we  had  developed  rope 
made  of  the  new  fiber  to  the  point 
where  it  was  being  field  tested. 

It  was  made  into  yacht  and  bolt 
ropes  and  put  aboard  pleasure  craft 
on  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
and  inland  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Towlines  were  made  of  Dacron  and 
the  lines  worked  hard  and  long 
in  New  York  Harbor. 

Reports  soon  began  to  filter  back 
on  the  new  synthetic  rope: 

“This  rope  has  been  in  service 
as  a steamer  line  for  a period  of 
88  days.  The  usual  life  of  a manila 
line  in  this  same  job  is  21  days. 
This  6 inch  circumference  Dacron 
line  replaced  an  8 inch  circum- 
ference manila.  The  crew  that  used 
the  line  like  it  and  is  hopeful  that 
Dacron  will  soon  become  standard 
equipment.  The  management  was 
pleased  with  the  results  . . .” 

“The  4V2-inch  circumference  Da- 
cron line  has  been  in  service,  off 
and  on,  on  the  tug  from  January 
14  until  December  27  . . . the  line 
gave  between  three  and  four  times 
the  amount  of  service  they  would 
expect  from  a 6-inch  circumference 
manila  line.  The  captain  and  his 
crew  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
rope  and  if  they  could  get  it  would 
want  nothing  else.” 

“The  captain  repwrts  that  so  far 
the  line  is  doing  very  well  and  is 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  He  said 
the  line’s  resistance  to  chafing 
around  the  bitts  was  particularly 
encouraging.” 

“.  . . . the  tug  was  given  full 
speed  ahead  and  a heavy  strain  put 
on  the  line.  The  line  took  it  . . . 
the  crew  was  quite  impressed  . . . 
the  4V2-inch  circumference  Dacron 
line  will  be  used  as  a bow  towline 
and  will  do  the  work  of  a 6-inch 
circumference  manila.” 

Put  aboard  the  luxury  yacht 
“Sea  Lion”  owned  by  Gilbert 
Verney,  Dacron  Yacht  Rope  won 
this  comment  from  the  yacht’s  cap- 
tain: “The  finest  yachting  rope  he 
knows  of  ...  he  has  heard  as 
much  from  others  who  have  used 
it.” 

Two  months  ago  Dacron  became 
available  to  us  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity so  that  Plymouth  Cordage 
could  offer  the  superior  continuous 
filament  type  of  rope  to  the  yacht- 
ing trade.  It  is  offered  in  sizes  from 
3/16  inch  through  one  inch  diam- 
eter. 

In  appearance.  Dacron  Rope  is 


beautiful  and  glossy  and  loci 
much  like  Nylon  Rope  except  it  I 
a creamy  white.  It  is  as  rot  a| 
mildew  resistant  as  Nylon,  and  hi 
good  abrasion  resistance.  Its  t(| 
sile  strength  is  slightly  less  thl 
Nylon  but  much  higher  then  Mg 
ila.  Dacron  rope  is  somewh 
heavier  than  Nylon  of  the 
size. 

One  of  its  chief  advantages  is 
low  elasticity.  The  working  ela 
ticity  of  Dacron  Rope  (after  se 
eral  loadings)  is  less  than  half  thl 
of  Nylon  Rope.  Another  advantaff 
of  Dacron  Rope  is  that  it  losf 
none  of  its  strength  when  wet. 


M 


RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Alfred  Motta  returned  to  woi 
on  March  15  after  being  out  s 
and  one  half  weeks  due  to  a knc 
operation. 

Herman  Costa  was  presente 
with  a forty-year  pin  on  March  1. 

On  March  31,  Casemiro  Santc 
was  presented  with  a gift  of  a con 
bination  purse  and  billfold  and 
sum  of  money  from  his  fellow  en 
ployees  in  the  Receiving  Depar 
ment  as  a result  of  retiring  froi 
work.  Casemiro  would  have  con 
pleted  forty-two  years  of  work  o 
the  25th  of  this  month.  All  of  hi 
time  has  been  spent  in  the  Receb 
ing  Department.  A rather  extei 
sive  garden  producing  a large  vc. 
riety  of  vegetables  will  more  tha 
keep  him  well  occupied  at  home. 

The  following  men  were  tran: 
ferrd  to  No.  2 Mill  on  April  5 
John  Pickles,  Samuel  Pinetti,  Wai 
ren  Kelly,  Francis  Caldeira,  Georg 
Malone,  Manuel  Meranda,  and  Ar 
drew  Thomas. 


S15  MILLION  FOR  RESEARCH 

Not  more  than  $1,000,000  annual 
ly  was  available  for  cancer  re 
search  prior  to  1941.  Today  thi 
figure  exceeds  $19,000,000,  mon 
than  a fourth  of  which  is  provide( 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society 


Casemiro  Santos  (right)  accepts  a farewell  gift  from  Overseer 
Harold  Damon,  who  presented  him  a combination  wallet  and  change 
purse  filled  with  silver  dollars  as  a gift  from  the  Receiving  Department. 
Casemiro  was  particulary  pleased  with  one  of  the  shiny  silver  dollars 
which  he  noted  had  been  minted  in  1889,  the  year  he  was  bom. 
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Four  Men  Who  Retired  Had  166  Years  of  Service 


' Carl  Munch 
' Is  Pensioned 


L ok  Forward  to  Interesting, 
ISw  Experiences  in  Retirement 


Life  Begins  at  65”  is  no  idle  play  on  words  when  you  plan  your 
rJrement  as  well  as  four  of  our  co-workers,  who  retired  on  March 
31  have.  Each  of  these  men  reached  his  65th  birthday  in  March. 
T y had  made  plans  for  it  long  ago,  so  when  the  time  came  for  them 
tc  eave  their  jobs  here,  the  day  found  them  ready  to  assume  their 
01  side  pursuits  and  special  activities  designed  to  provide  them  lasting 


s;  sfaction. 

We  congratulate  these  four  men  on  their  long  and  faithful  service 
a . we  wish  them  well  in  their  new  adventure  in  living  now  being 
0’  ned  to  them. 


NEIL  McKAY 


SAMUEL  H.  CHRISTIE 


f the  lobsters  hadn’t  been  plenti- 
f in  Nova  Scotian  waters  in  the 
snmer  of  1909,  a tall,  slim  young 
r^n  might  never  have  left  that 
p^vince.  He  might  still  be  farm- 
i.  in  the  old  homestead. 

[Tie  young  man  was  Neil  McKay, 
vom  we  have  known  for  many 
\ars  as  foreman  of  No.  2 Ma- 
c ne  Shop. 

'leil  had  made  $400  that  summer, 

E munificent  sum  for  those  days, 
saring  lobsters.  He  gave  his  fath- 
( half  that  sum  and  with  the  other 
Ilf  he  decided  to  visit  friends  in 
I.'  States.  He  stopped  at  Portland 
1st,  then  decided  to  keep  going 
to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
'lere  he  had  friends.  His  friends 
;|rsuaded  him  to  stay  on.  Having 
ken  a liking  to  Plymouth,  he  de- 
ded  he  would,  if  he  could  get  a 
:t). 

He  applied  at  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
.e  Company,  was  hired  by  Supt. 

A.  Brown,  and  stayed  on  for  45 
•ars,  retiring  on  March  31. 

Neil  worked  for  three  hours  in 
'e  Receiving  Department,  two 
onths  in  the  Rope  Walk,  and  44 
?ars  and  5 months  in  the  Main- 
nance  Department.  In  Mainten- 
^ice,  he  first  worked  in  No.  1 Ma- 
line  Shop  under  the  late  William 
obbins,  father  of  Overseer  J.  A. 
obbins  of  the  Rope  Room.  Neil 
as  transferred  later  to  No.  2 
[ill,  repairing  spinning  machines, 
nd  a few  years  later  back  to  No. 
Machine  Shop  on  the  turret  lathe. 
In  1918  he  was  asked  to  take  over 
le  foremanship  of  No.  2 Shop, 
leil  took  the  job  with  the  condition 
lat  if  he  didn’t  make  good  he 
ould  return  to  his  lathe.  He  never 
id  return  to  the  lathe. 

In  1938,  when  Plymouth  ac- 
uired  a plant  in  Dartmouth,  Nova 
cotia,  Neil  returned  to  his  native 
rovince  for  a few  months  to  help 
earrange  and  install  new  machin- 
ry  in  that  plant.  In  1952,  when 
'lymouth’s  new  factory  in  New  Or- 
?ans  was  about  to  be  opened,  Neil 
^ent  there  to  help  set  up  machines 
nd  get  the  plant  into  operation. 
Neil  isn’t  planning  a pipe-and- 
lipper  sort  of  retirement.  He  re- 
ently  bought  his  house  on  South 
pooner  Street  from  the  Company 
nd  plans  to  paint  it  inside  and  out, 
s well  as  making  some  minor  re- 
airs. He  also  hopes  to  do  some 
art-time  outside  work.  Then  he 


Samuel  H.  Christie,  popular  fore- 
man on  the  morning  shift  in  No.  2 
Mill  Preparation  Room,  was  one 
of  the  March  31  retirees  who  is 
going  to  be  missed  here.  Sam  prac- 
ticed the  Golden  Rule  in  his  asso- 
ciations with  everyone  and  conse- 
quently was  well  liked  and  made 
friends  everywhere. 

Coming  to  work  here  in  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  Sam  was  first  a bale 
supply  man  and  oiler,  but  his  abili- 
ty and  qualities  of  leadership  were 
soon  recognized  and  he  was  made 
a foreman  in  No.  3 Mill  two  years 
later.  He  remained  in  No.  3 Mill 
until  1929  when  he  was  transferred 
to  No.  2 Mill  where  he  has  been 
prep  foreman  since. 

Sam  had  a commendable  attend- 
ance record.  In  his  first  25  years 
here  he  was  out  sick  just  a single 
day.  He  has  been  out  only  a few 
days  since  then. 

A peek  into  his  private  life  re- 
veals that  Sam  is  a great  one  for 
taking  furniture  apart  and  putting 
it  back  together  again,  hopefully 
better  than  when  he  begins  to 
tackle  it. 

He  helped  to  remodel  the  house 
of  one  of  his  daughters  recently, 
building  cabinets  and  doing  con- 
siderable reconstruction.  He  is 
itching  to  begin  the  house  of  an- 
other of  his  daughters  recently 
married.  Then  he  plans  to  paint 
and  do  some  work  on  his  own 
house  on  Alden  Street. 

Fishing  is  another  of  his  hobbies 
and  he  prefers  the  salt-water  type 
so  you’ll  probably  find  Sam  down 
at  the  wharf  angling  for  mackerel 
these  fine  Spring  days.  His  plans 
for  the  future  include  a visit  to 
his  son,  who  is  a minister  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sam  is  a member  of  I.O.O.F. 


has  a hankering  to  take  a trip  to 
his  old  home  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
visit  his  several  brothers  still  living 
there.  His  son,  Alexander,  who 
lives  in  Pittsburgh,  phoned  him  on 
March  22,  Neil’s  65th  birthday,  to 
try  to  persuade  him  to  visit  there. 

Neil’s  co-workers  gathered  at  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  Hall  on  Saturday 
evening,  April  3,  to  give  him  a 
farewell  dinner  party.  They  pre- 
sented him  an  electric  drill  with 
the  fittings,  and  a pipe  and  tobacco. 

His  lodge  affiliations  include  the 
Masons  and  Odd  Fellows. 


After  42  years  of  loyal  and  con- 
scientious service  to  the  Company, 
all  of  those  years  spent  in  the  Re- 
ceiving Department,  Casemiro  San- 
tos is  looking  forward  to  the  com- 
ing years  of  retirement.  He  plans 
to  devote  practically  the  entire 
working  day  now  to  expanding  his 
41/2  acres  of  land  on  Crescent 
Street,  Kingston,  into  larger  corn- 
fields and  vegetable  gardens, 
extending  his  garden  into  an  un- 
cleared tract  of  land  which  he 
hasn’t  had  time  to  clear  and  plant 
in  the  past.  He  also  plans  to  in- 
stall an  irrigation  system.  Garden- 
ing is  his  sole  hobby  which  he  en- 
joys working  at  from  dawn  to  dark 
and  as  much  of  the  year  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  (CORDAGE 
NEWS,  Sept.,  1953) 

Casemiro  was  23  years  old  when 
he  came  to  work  here  on  April  25, 
1912.  In  the  succeeding  years  he 
has  become  a familiar  figure  in  the 
warehouses,  on  the  platforms  and 
around  the  wharf. 

Because  of  an  industrial  accident, 
he  wasn’t  on  hand  when  the  first 
boat  came  in  on  March  8,  1913,  but 
he  has  been  on  every  boat  since 
then,  generally  as  a winch  man. 
For  many  years  he  helped  unload 
coal  barges  and  drove  the  cars 
which  traveled  on  the  overhead 
tracks  to  the  two  coal  pockets 
where  coal  was  stored  both  for 
plant  and  employee  home  consump- 
tion. 

He  saw  the  transition  from  coal 
to  oil,  and  for  the  past  many  years 
he  has  met  every  oil  barge,  taking 
care  of  discharging  oil  from  barge 
to  storage  tanks.  He  has  also 
helped  discharge  the  many  tank 
cars  and  seen  that  oil  was  pumped 
to  the  various  picker  houses  as 
needed. 

In  his  spare  time  he  has  worked 
around  the  warehouses,  opening 
sample  bales  of  fiber,  operating  the 
elevators  and  making  nets  for  the 
protection  of  men  and  bales  at 
the  dock. 

He  saw  the  newer  warehouses 
being  erected  and  the  construction 
of  the  subway.  He  has  also  seen 
the  change-over  in  unloading  fiber 
from  the  all-manual  method  to 
today’s  mechanized  system  of 
trucks  and  pallets. 

When  the  Company  sponsored  its 
annual  field  days  or  fairs,  Case- 
miro took  many  of  the  prizes  for 
his  flowers  and  vegetables.  He  was 
usually  counted  on  to  be  a solid 
anchor  man  in  the  tugs-of-war.  He 
won  numerous  prizes  for  the  ex- 
cellent appearance  of  his  lawns  and 
gardens  when  he  lived  in  a Com- 
pany-owned house  on  Forest  Ave- 
nue Extension,  and  the  Company 
made  annual  awards  to  tenants. 

Casemiro  is  a founder  and  char- 
ter member  of  the  Portuguese  Con- 
tinental Union,  the  Uniao  Lusa  So- 
ciety and  the  Union  Grove  Club. 


EMILIO  BALBONI 


Emilio  Balboni,  who  was  award- 
ed his  40-year  service  emblem  on 
February  24,  retired  as  of  March 
31. 

Coming  here  at  the  age  of  25, 
Emilio  went  to  work  in  the  Tar 
House  where  he  remained  for  the 
next  15  years.  He  then  went  to 
No.  3 Mill  Preparation  Room  and 
later  was  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mercial Twine  Department  where 
for  many  yars  he  worked  on  the 
tie  yarn  machines.  More  recently 
he  was  a bailer  on  the  Universal 
winders.  For  the  past  few  months 
he  has  been  working  in  No.  3 Mill. 

Retirement  certainly  doesn’t 
mean  going  on  the  shelf  to  Emilio. 
On  May  12,  he  and  his  wife  sail 
on  the  Vulcania  for  sunny  Italy, 
his  native  country,  which  he  hasn’t 
seen  since  he  left  it  41  years  ago. 


Carl  Munch,  former  employee 
who  has  been  out  sick  since  June, 
1952,  became  a Company  pensioner 
on  April  1,  under  the  vested  rights 
clause  of  the  Company’s  Retire- 
ment Plan. 

Carl,  who  worked  here  from  1920 
to  1952,  had  worked  in  the  three 
mills  but  was  in  No.  1 Mill  when 
he  left.  Although  he  realized  he 
would  not  come  back  to  work,  he 
decided  to  leave  his  contributions 
to  the  Retirement  Plan  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  60.  His  retire- 
ment income  is  computed  on  his 
length  of  service  up  to  the  time 
he  left. 


A Note  of  Thanks 

I would  like  to  express  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  everyone,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age News,  for  the  wonderful  gifts 
that  were  given  to  me  and  the  kind 
words  I received  on  my  recent  re- 
tirement. I wish  you  all  the  best 
in  the  years  to  come. 

SAMUEL  H.  CHRISTIE 


He  has  five  brothers  living  there 
as  well  as  several  nephews  and 
nieces.  He  plans  to  spend  three 
months  in  Europe,  also  visiting 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France. 

When  he  returns,  Emilio  plans 
to  do  some  work  around  the  large 
house  on  Savery’s  Lane  which  he 
bought  a few  years  ago.  He  looks 
upon  retirement  as  a time  to  catch 
up  on  the  many  things  he  hasn’t 
had  time  for  in  the  past. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Cristoforo 
Columbo  Club,  the  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci Club  and  the  Garibaldi  Club. 


The  esteem  in  which  Sam  Christie  was  held  by  the  men  and  women 
who  worked  under  him  was  demonstrated  in  their  farewell  gift  to  him, 
which  included  fishing  rod  and  reel,  lures,  knife,  pair  of  fishing  boots, 
basket.  Left  to  right,  Helen  Guidettl,  Lucy  Tavares,  Mary  Alberghini, 
Sam  Christie,  Antone  Martin,  Manuel  Coelho  and  Fred  Caramello.  Some 
of  the  supervisory  group  later  presented  Sam  with  a monogrammed 
power  drill  kit. 


Neil  McKay  (left)  receives  an  assortment  of  gifts  from  his  fellow 
workers  in  the  Maintenance  Department  and  other  of  his  co-workers 
from  Plant  Engineer  Karl  D.  Roberts.  Gifts  which  included  a drill, 
pipe  and  tobacco,  were  presented  at  a dinner  party  given  in  his  honor 
on  April  3 at  the  Alsace  Lorraine  Hall. 
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Future  Pilot 


CADET  JOHN  C.  VAZ 


This  photograph  was  taken  at 
Lackland  Air  Base,  Texas,  where 
Cadet  John  C.  Vaz  attended  school. 
He  has  since  left  there  and  spent  a 
few  days  at  home  with  his  parents 
before  leaving  for  Moultrie,  Geoi'g- 
ia,  where  he  is  now  stationed  for 
more  schooling. 

John  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manuel  Vaz,  both  employed  at 
Plymouth  Cordage.  Manuel  works 
in  No.  2 Mill  while  Gloria  Vaz  is 
a spinner  in  No.  1 Mill. 


Married  Yesterday 


Marlene  G.  Proctor  of  the  Gen- 
eral Sales  Department,  daughter 
of  Kenneth  Proctor  of  the  Carpen- 
ter Shop  and  Mrs.  Proctor,  was 
married  yesterday  morning,  April 
19,  at  9 a.m.  at  St.  Mary’s  Church 
to  James  H.  Donahue,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Owen  Donahue  of  Taun- 
ton. A reception  was  held  at  2 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
bride’s  home. 

Wedding  plans  were  made  very 
suddenly  last  week  when  the  bride- 
groom was  notified  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  a government  position  in 
radio  and  communications  in 
Washington. 

Marlene,  who  is  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Charles  Basler,  is  a 
graduate  of  Plymouth  High  School, 
class  of  1951,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed here  since  the  summer  of 
1951.  Her  husband  was  graduated 
from  Taunton  High  School  and 
served  four  years  in  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force.  He  recently  completed  a 
course  at  Franklin  Technical  In- 
stitute. 

Marlene  was  presented  a gift  of 
money  from  her  co-workers  in  the 
Main  Office  as  a wedding  gift.  The 
couple  left  immediately  for  their 
new  home  in  Arlington,  Virginia. 


Only  10  Days  Left 
For  Car  Inspection 

Less  than  ten  days  remain  for 
car  inspection!. 

The  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles 
in  Massachusetts  requires  that  all 
motor  vehicles  registered  in  the 
Commonwealth  be  inspected  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April  by  a 
licensed  inspector.  If  you  haven’t 
already  obtained  your  inspection 
sticker,  do  it  now  as  time  is  get- 
ting short. 

With  long  pleasant  Summer  days 
almost  on  us,  you’ll  want  your  car 
in  tip-top  condition  to  face  the 
heavy  traffic  it’s  going  to  meet. 
Have  it  checked  and  put  in  the  best 
operating  condition. 


ING  LIBRARY 


The  Loring  Library  has  added 

the  following  new  books  this 

month : 

NON-FICTION 

CHAMPIONSHIP  BASEBALL  — 
by  Buck  Lai. 

CRATERS  OF  FIRE  — by  Haroun 
Tazieff. 

FAR,  FAR  FROM  HOME  — by 
Ruth  McKenney. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A CITIZEN  OF 
THE  U.  S.  — by  Margaret  E. 
Hall. 

LIVES  OF  WILD  BIRDS  — by  A. 
A.  Saunders. 

LOST  CI'TY  OF  THE  INCAS  — by 
Hiram  Bingham. 

MORE  DENNIS  THE  MENACE  — 
by  Ketcham. 

THE  SHOCKING  HISTORY  OF 
ADVERTISING  — by  E.  S. 
Turner. 

SIXTEEN  FAMOUS  AMERICAN 
PLAYS  — by  Bruce  Catton. 

A STILLNESS  AT  APPOMATOX 
— by  Bruce  Catton. 

UNTIL  VICTORY  — by  Louise 
Hall  Tharp. 

PEACE  WITH  GOD  — by  Billy 
Graham. 

THE  POWER  OF  POSITIVE 
THINKING  — by  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale. 

FICTION 

HISTORICAL  NOVELS: 

BEYOND  SING  THE  WOODS  — 
by  Gulbranson. 

BLESS  THIS  HOUSE  — by  Norah 
Lofts. 

SILVER  STREET  WOMAN  — by 
Les  Savage. 

SWORDS  OF  ANJOU  — by  Mario 
Pei. 

MYSTERIES; 

ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  — by  Man- 
ning Coles. 

CUCKOO  LINE  AFFAIR  — by 
Andrew  Garve. 

DOCKEN  DEAD  — by  John 
Trench. 

EVIL  OF  TIME  — by  Evelyn 
Berckman. 

A POCKETFUL  OF  RYE  — by 
Agatha  Christie. 

THE  RED  BISHOP  — by  Howard 
Mason. 

SAY  IT  WITH  BULLETS  — by 
Richard  Powell. 

WESTERNS: 

RIDE  FOR  TRINIDAD  — by 
Peter  Field. 

THE  TALL  MEN  — by  Clay 
Fisher. 

TOUGH  HAND  — by  Wayne  D. 
Overholser. 

MISCELLANEOUS; 

ASSISTANT  ANGEL  — by  Rebec- 
ca Marsh. 

BRIGHT  SANDS  — by  R.  L.  Tay- 
lor. 

MID-WATCH  — by  Edward  EUs- 

berg. 

THE  SAVING  GRACE  — by  Mc- 
Cready  Huston. 

SECOND  FOUNDATION  — by 
Isaac  Asimov. 

THE  SPARE  ROOM  — by  Nelia 
Gardner  White. 


Job  of  the  Month  . . . Chief  Splicer 


“They  laughed  when  I made 
my  first  splice,”  Chief  Splicer 
Peter  Schmitt  recalls. 

That  was  40  years  and  many 
thousands  of  splices  ago.  Pete 
was  working  in  the  Receiving 
Department  then  . . . The  splice 
his  unskilled  fingers  turned  out 
wasn’t  exactly  a smooth  job. 

Now  with  35  years  of  splicing 
experience  behind  him,  Pete  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  in 
the  art  of  joining  two  ropes  or 
parts  of  ropes. 

Pete,  sitting  on  one  of  his  low 
stools,  fid  in  hand,  is  a familiar 
figure  in  the  Head  House.  When 
visitors  are  touring  the  plant, 
he  is  always  a traffic-stopper, 
particularly  if  Boy  Scouts,  past 
or  present,  or  seamen,  amateur 
or  pro,  happen  to  be  on  the  tour. 
They  watch  admiringly  for  a 
while.  Then  they  will  often  un- 
burden all  the  splicing  problems 
they  have  met  into  Pete’s  sym- 
pathetic ear  and  he  will  tell 
them  where  they  went  wrong. 

The  Advertising  Department 
recognizes  that  traffic-stopping 
is  important  at  shows  and  ex- 
hibits. Consequently,  Pete  is 
often  asked  to  attend  some  im- 
portant show  and  his  skill  and 
enthusiasm  can  be  depended  on 
to  attract  and  stop  numerous 
passers-by.  His  most  recent 
public  appearance  was  at  the 
motor  boat  show  in  New  York, 
where  thousands  of  persons 
stopped  to  watch  him  perform 
with  a fid  and  a length  of  rope. 

Here  at  the  plant,  splicing  is 
serious  business.  Rope  is  useless 
in  many  phases  of  operation  un- 
less it  is  joined,  often  to  itself. 
Many  rope  users  want  to  buy 
the  rope  already  spliced,  and 
we  have  a splicing  department 
ready  to  produce  the  best  splice 
for  the  job. 

There  are  dozens  of  different 
kinds  of  splices  and  Pete  knows 
them  all,  but  for  practical  pur- 
poses, there  are  four  principal 
splices:  the  long,  the  short,  the 
eye  and  the  transmission  splice. 
He  uses  the  long  splice  more 
often  perhaps  than  any  other. 
With  slight  variations  he  uses 
this  to  splice  decorticator  ropes, 
elevator  ropes,  ski  tow  ropes  and 
the  polishing  ropes  used  to  pol- 
ish roller  bearings.  While  the 
long  splice  is  slightly  weaker 
than  the  short  splice,  it  is  a 
smoother  job  and  allows  the 
rope  to  run  through  a pulley 
without  obstruction  and,  conse- 


quently, with  less  wear  and  chaf- 
ing. 

Pete  uses  the  short  splice  for 
slings.  A well-made  short  splice 
will  have  from  85  to  95  percent 
of  the  rope’s  strength  ...  an  im- 
portant factor  when  you’re  lift- 
ing a heavy  load. 

The  eye  splice  is  nothing  more 
than  a rope  loop  made  on  the 
end  of  a single  rope.  The  eye 
splice  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
short  splice  on  slings  and  it  is 
used  a great  deal  on  mooring 
lines  and  tow  lines. 

The  transmission  splice  is 
usually  a four-strand  splice. 

A cable-laid  rope  requires  i^s 
own  special  splice  known  simply 
as  the  cable  splice. 

BUTTON  HOOK  FOR  FID 

In  his  35  years  of  splicing, 
Pete  has  performed  just  about 
every  kind  of  splice  on  every 
size  rope,  under  extreme  heat 
and  in  intense  cold.  In  size  he 
runs  the  gamut  from  3'32-in.  di- 
ameter nylon  polishing  ropes 
(he  uses  a button  hook  to  tuck 
the  tiny,  glossy  strands  in  and 
out)  to  the  giant  hawsers  and 
mooring  lines  of  either  manila 
or  nylon  on  which  he  may  make 
an  eye  splice  or  put  in  a thimble. 
In  splicing  very  large  rope,  he 
uses  a helper.  In  splicing  a 
15-inch  circumference  rope,  the 
largest  he  ever  tackled,  he  need- 
ed three  helpers  to  control  the 
writhing  strands  and  to  pound  a 
fid  through  them. 

’The  most  difficult  rope  he  ev- 
er spliced,  however,  was  an 
eight-inch  circumference  glass 
rope.  It  was  a non-magnetic 
rope,  laid  extremely  hard. 

“We  kept  pounding  and  pound- 
ing it  and  it  seemed  to  bounce 
back  twice  as  much  as  we’d 
pound  it.  That  was  a tough 
one!”  according  to  Pete. 

Lariat  ropes,  also  hard  laid, 
take  a variety  of  splices.  Some- 
times he  puts  an  eye  in  them, 
sometimes  a brass  honda  and 
on  occasion,  a leather  burner. 

Some  of  his  more  unusual 
splicing  jobs  include  a manila 
rope  to  a wire  rope  and  nylon 
to  manila.  Recently,  he  put  a 
bridle  on  a 6-in.  nylon  towline, 
giving  the  line  two  ends,  each 
eye-spUced,  for  attaching  to  two 
barges  while  the  other  end  of  the 
line  was  tied  to  the  tug. 

His  splicing  duties  take  Pete 
on  frequent  field  trips.  He  trav- 
els to  many  industrial  plants 
either  to  install  or  repair  a 
transmission  drive  and  to  nu- 


Pete  Schmitt’s  deft  fingers 
have  spliced  all  types  of  ropes 
and  can  instantly  identify  the  , 
construction  of  each  rope. 

merous  ski  resorts  to  install  ski 
tows.  Quite  often  these  calls 
are  emergencies  following  a 
break  when  someone  tries  to  use 
a rope  too  long.  Pete  stops  only 
to  pack  a couple  of  fids  before 
he  is  on  his  way  to  mend  the 
broken  tissues,  or  perhaps  to  in- 
stall a new  rope. 

He  repaired  a ski  tow  on  one 
such  emergency  call  and  worked 
in  temperatures  which  hovered 
around  6°  below  zero.  No,  you 
can’t  splice  with  gloves  on. 

Pete  learned  how  to  spUce 
from  the  late  George  Frothing- 
ham,  who  was  Chief  Splicer  here 
a number  of  years  ago.  When 
Mr.  Frothingham  retired  about 
1930,  Pete  became  Chief  Splicer. 
Since  then  Pete  in  turn  has. 
taught  hundreds  of  people  to 
splice.  During  the  war  years  he 
conducted  classes  and  taught 
the  girls  who  worked  on  the  ny- 
lon glider  tow  ropes  how  to 
splice  them.  He  has  taught  nu- 
merous customers  the  art  of 
joining  ropes,  too. 

Pete  doesn’t  think  splicing 
will  ever  become  a lost  art.  It’s 
a long  and  sometimes  tedious 
job  and  one  that  requires  con- 
siderable skill.  Attempts  have  | 
been  made  to  mechanize  spUc-  I 
ing  but  without  much  success. 

Pete  is  the  second  oldest  em- 
ployee here  in  point  of  service. 
He  climbs  to  first  place  the  end 
of  this  month  when  John  N. 
Strassel,  who  now  holds  that 
honor,  retires.  Pete  came  here 
48  years  ago  as  a lad  of  14. 

Sailors  in  the  old  days  used 
to  describe  splicing  as  the  mar- 
rying of  two  ropes.  Pete,  a 
bachelor,  has  certainly  officiated 
at  many  of  the  weddings. 


PAPER 


JOAN  GOVONI 

Among  the  lay-off  group  there 
were  three  men  from  this  depart- 
ment. James  Pratt,  a No.  50  wind- 
er operator,  was  replaced  by  Ed- 
ward Figueiredo  of  No.  1 Miff; 
Louis  Almedia,  Jr.,  a Utility  Man, 
was  replaced  by  Howard  Ball  of 
No.  2 Mill;  and  Arthur  Soignier,  a 
Jenny  Spinner,  was  replaced  by 
Hortense  Almeida  of  No.  1 Mill. 

John  Viera  and  his  wife  cele- 
brated their  10th  wedding  anniver- 
sary by  dining  out  at  the  “Merri- 
mack’s” in  Easton,  and  they  en- 
joyed a delicious  lobster  dinner.  It 
may  be  a little  late,  but  congratu- 
lations from  all  of  us! 

Safety  is  Accident  Prevention 


HARRIS  HALL 


WALTER  CORREA 


On  March  30,  the  Kiwanis  held 
a banquet  in  honor  of  the  Plym- 
outh High  School  basketball  team 
who  this  year  were  district  tour- 
nament champions.  There  was  an 
attendance  of  102  persons  at  this 
affair  including  members  of  the 
school  board;  chairman  of  the 
board  of  selectmen,  James  Fraz- 
ier; Edgar  Mongan,  principal  of 
the  high  school;  Antone  Spath; 
Coach  Hank  Rogers;  and  Mi.'^^s 
Knight,  physical  education  direc- 
tor for  girls.  The  twelve  players 
and  the  two  managers  were  pre- 
sented with  jackets.  The  menu 
consisted  of  Roast  Beef. 

The  Kiwanis  Banquet  which  was 
held  on  April  5 was  attended  by 


174  Kiwanians  of  District  1 
of  southeastern  Massachuse . 
Roast  turkey  was  featured  on  : 
menu. 

’The  Little  League  Associal  i 
will  hold  their  annual  banquet  h e 
on  April  21.  Their  menu  will  e 
comprised  of  Roast  Beef. 

George  Lewis,  son  of  Joan  L 
is,  left  on  April  9 for  induction  i o 
the  Army.  The  best  of  luck  to  j i. 
George,  from  all  of  us  at  Ha  s 
Hall. 

The  old  argument  in  sport;  5 
whether  a star  coach  build:  a 
championship  team  — or  whet  r 
championship  material  autorr  - 
ically  elevates  a coach  to  natic  J 
prominence.  But  in  sports,  as  Q 
business  and  industry,  a combi  - 
tion  of  brains,  morale,  teami  J 
and  equipment  is  necessary  « 
make  any  winning  team. 
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NO.  2 MILL 


OLIVE  METZ 


Tina  Tavares’  son  has  finished 
ri  electronics  training  course  at 
(Jjmphis,  Tenn.  and  has  been  sent 
t Cherry  Point,  where  he  is  to  be 

1‘itioned  until  further  notice. 

Mary  Ruas’  son  left  for  the  ser- 
^e  on  March  17th. 

Manuel  Vaz’s  son  was  home  re- 
intly  for  a few  days  when  he 
lished  his  training  at  Texas  in  the 
,r  Cadets.  Upon  his  return  he 
js  sent  to  Georgia,  where  he  will 
,ve  further  training  in  flying. 
Maria  Tavares’  son  was  induct- 
in  to  the  Army  on  April  9th.  It 
Isn’t  been  determined  where  he 
R1  be  stationed  yet. 

We  were  all  sorry  to  see  Sam 
hristie  leave  when  he  retired 
.)ril  1st  and  hope  he  will  be  back 
j see  us  often. 

Congratulations  to  Nicholas  Izzo, 
lose  engagement  has  been  an- 
,'Unced  to  Miss  Adelaide  Souza  of 
Castle  Street.  Nick  works  in  the 
•ep.  in  No.  2 Mill. 

We  see  by  the  papers,  that 
iristo  Colas’  sister,  Virginia  was 
pped  March  12th  at  St.  Luke’s 
ospital.  New  Bedford. 

We  still  have  on  our  sick  list  An- 
ne Rego,  Amelia  Rezendes  and 
anuel  Rapoza.  Hope  to  see  them 
1 back  before  long. 
Congratulations  to  Alfred  Souza 
ho  became  the  father  of  a daugh- 
r on  March  27  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
tal. 


I 


CLASSIFIED 


OR  SALE  — Girl’s  bicycle,  blue, 
standard  size,  with  luggage 
irrier.  Good  condition,  used  very 
ttle.  Price  $15.  E.  F.  Cavanaugh, 
oute  106,  Kingston,  Mass.  Tel.  568. 


OR  RENT  — 3-room  apartment 
on  234  Standish  Ave.  Call  1822-J 
;r  see  James  Viera,  No.  1 Mill. 


;’OR  SALE  — 14-ft.  sailboat,  fully 
equipped  and  ready  to  go  into 
le  water.  Call  Ply.  1716-W  or  B. 
Tindle  at  the  Laboratory. 


In  this  country  there’s  a lot  of 
omplaint  with  little  suffering;  in 
iome  other  countries  there’s  much 
offering  with  little  complaint. 


GROUNDS  & GUARDS 


J.  A.  SMITH 

Leon  Scagliarini,  son  of  Edna 
Scagliarini  of  Paper  Twisting  and 
Victor  Scagliarini  of  the  Grounds 
Department,  was  recently  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  Sgt. 
Scagliarini  is  stationed  at  Wold 
Chamberlain  Air  Base,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  as  a member  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Edith  Wall,  daughter  of  Plant 
Guard  Erving  Wall  and  Mrs.  Wall, 
was  married  to  Lawrence  Mans- 
field, son  of  Mrs.  Hilda  Mansfield, 
on  Saturday,  April  3,  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  Erving  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage. 

Paul  Santos,  infant  son  of  Man- 
uel E.  Santos,  returned  to  his  home 
on  March  18  from  the  Children’s 
Medical  Center,  Children’s  Hospi- 
tal, Boston,  where  he  had  been 
confined  with  pneumonia  for  a per- 
iod of  about  two  weeks  during 
which  time  the  child’s  parents 
were  undergoing  much  anxiety. 

J.  A.  Smith  of  the  Department 
of  Grounds,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  Priscilla,  attended  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Smith’s  nephew, 
Walter  A.  Sullivan,  at  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral,  Fall  River,  on  Satur- 
cfay,  April  4,  followed  on  Sunday, 
April  5,  by  his  first  Solemn  High 
Mass  at  Father  Sullivan’s  home 
church  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Young  Father  Sullivan  was  a visit- 
or to  Plymouth  Cordage  during  the 
Summer  of  1952  when  he  accom- 
panied a group  of  boys  from  Cath- 
edral Camp,  Mattapoisett,  on  a 
tour  of  the  plant.  He  had  been 
serving  as  a counselor  at  the  camp 
during  summer  months  of  his  sem- 
inary days. 


Bowling  Committee 
Meets  to  Plan  Outing 

A meeting  of  the  bowling  com- 
mittee of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Club  League  was  held  last  Thurs- 
day evening  at  the  Club  rooms  to 
make  plans  for  the  outing  which 
will  close  the  1953-54  bowling  sea- 
son. Prizes  totalling  $336.00  will 
be  presented  to  winning  teams  and 
bowlers  at  the  outing. 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting 
were  Eleanor  White,  Natalie  Car- 
ter, Dorothy  Shepard,  Laura  Lam- 
borghini, Lewis  Cleveland,  John 
Scalabroni,  Tony  Carvalho  and 
Vincent  Stefani. 


a 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


Johnny’s  Shoe  Clinches  Title  As  Bowling  Season  Closes 


Final  bowling  standings  found 
Johnny’s  Shoe  Repair  in  first  place 
in  Class  A of  the  Men’s  Division  by 
a wide  margin.  Gould’s  Market 
came  in  second. 

Competition  ran  high  in  the  clos- 
ing weeks  of  bowling,  which  may 
also  be  the  closing  season  of  bowl- 
ing as  far  as  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Club  is  concerned.  Third  place 
position  finished  in  a tie  with  both 
Dexter  Shoe  and  Forest  Avenue 
Market  vying  for  third  slot  honors. 
A roll-off  will  decide  the  winner. 

Manny  Furtado  of  the  Harris 
Hall  staff  tops  high  single  honors 
with  his  smashing  136-point  string. 
The  high  triple  crown  was  won  by 
August  Malaguti  with  340. 

In  Class  B of  the  Men’s  Division 
Olympic  A.  C.  nosed  in  first  by  a 
two-point  lead  over  the  joyful  boys 
from  Happy  Valley.  Henry  Bas- 
toni  copped  the  high  single  honors 
with  his  130  string  while  Bob 
Kuhn,  young  son  of  Pop  Kuhn  took 
high  three  honors  with  a score  of 
322.  Like  father,  like  son. 

The  gals,  who  rolled  only  two 
rounds  as  against  the  men’s  three, 
have  been  patiently  waiting  for  the 
men  to  hang  up  their  bowling  shoes 
and  bring  the  season  to  a close. 

They  wound  up  their  season  the 
middle  of  March  with  three  teams 
tied  for  first  place  in  Class  A.  Roll- 
offs determined  the  winning  teams 
as  Marois  Market,  Buttner’s  and 
Clyde’s  Bakery  in  one-two-three 
order. 

Final  bowling  standings  (except 
for  postponed  matches  and  roll-offs 
still  to  be  played)  are  as  follows: 

MEN’S  DIVISION 
Class  A 


Johnny’s  Shoe  Repair 

43 

17 

Gould’s  Market 

36 

24 

Dexter  Shoe 

32 

28 

Forest  Avenue  Market 

32 

28 

Holmes  Grocery 

19 

41 

Mayflower  TV 

18 

42 

High  Team  Single:  Forest  Ave. 
Market,  531. 

High  Team  Three:  Forest  Ave. 
Market,  1546. 

High  Single:  Manny  Furtado,  136. 
High  Three:  August  Malaguti, 
340. 

Class  B 


Olympic  A.C. 

38 

22 

Happy  Valley 

36 

24 

Bob’s  Pet  Shop 

27 

25 

Perry’s  Market 

25 

23 

Sherman’s 

22 

24 

Brenner-Tassinari 

14 

38 

25  YEARS  AGO 

Henry  Ford  made  us  a visit  re- 
;ently  to  look  at  our  Rope  Walk 
md  also  the  old  Leavitt  Engine. 

' Captain  Donald  B.  MacMillan, 
Arctic  explorer,  will  give  an  il- 
ustrated  lecture  at  the  Cordage 
'Auditorium  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Troop  23  has  four  new  Second 
Class  Scouts  as  a result  of  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  Local  Court  of 
donor  examinations.  August  Gomes, 
Antonio  Caldeira,  Leonidas  Leon- 
ardi  and  Lawrence  Cavicchi  are 
the  four  scouts  recently  raised  to 
Second  Class. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beane  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Account- 
ing Department  where  she  recently 
completed  five  years  of  service. 

5 YEARS  AGO 

As  a result  of  changes  made  in 
the  operation  of  Harris  Hall,  the 
deficit  in  running  the  Company 
cafeteria  is  now  about  one-haU  of 
what  it  was  a year  ago,  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Department  re- 
ports. It  is  estimated  that  the  loss 
for  this  fiscal  year  will  be  in  the 


Johnny’s  Shoe  Repair  won  the  championship  in  Class  A of  the 
Men’s  Division.  Left  to  right,  Louis  Scalabroni,  John  Scalabroni,  Pat 
Furtado,  Joe  Scalabroni  and  Lewis  Cleveland.  August  Malaguti,  also 
on  the  team,  was  not  present  when  the  picture  was  taken. 


Gould’s  Market  were  runners-up  in  Class  A.  Seated,  left  to  right, 
Manny  Furtado,  Arthur  Moskos,  Alton  Alberghini;  standing,  Alden 
Alberghini  and  Bob  Ford.  Bob  Towers  was  not  present  but  is  a 
team  member. 


High  Team  Single:  Perry’s  Mar- 
ket, 484. 

High  Team  Three,  Perry’s  Mar- 
ket. 1373 


cToo/fsA 


ness 


It  was  lunch  hour  at  the  plant, 
and  Pat’s  two  buddies  decided  to 
play  a little  joke  on  him  during  his 
absence.  They  drew  the  features  of 
a donkey  upon  the  back  of  his  coat. 
In  due  time  Pat  returned  and  pres- 
ently hove  in  sight  bearing  the  lime 
decorated  coat. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  Pat?” 
asked  one  casually. 

“Nothing  much,”  replied  Pat, 
equally  indifferent,  “only  I’d  like 
to  know  which  one  of  yez  wiped 
your  face  on  me  coat.” 


Did  you  hear  about  the  barber 
who  doubled  the  price  of  a shave 
because  people  have  longer  faces 
these  days? 


neighborhood  of  $20,000  as  com- 

High Single:  Henry  Bastoni,  130. 

pared  with  over  $40,000  a year  ago. 

High  Three:  Bob  Kuhn,  322. 

Applications  are  being  received 

at  the  Department  of  Grounds  Of- 

LADIES DIVISION 

fice  for  employee  garden  plots. 

Class  A 

Manuel  Roderick,  machinist  in 

Marois  Market 

21 

7 

No.  2 Machine  Shop  and  sixth  old- 

Buttner’s 

21 

7 

est  employee  in  point  of  service. 

Clyde’s  Bakery 

Besse  s 

21 

17 

7 

1 1 

retired  on  March  18  after  complete- 

1 i 

Manhattan  Grocery 

13 

15 

ing  461/2  years  of  service. 

Bernard’s 

6 

18 

Thomas  Reagan  is  now  working 

Wrightington  Gas 

6 

22 

in  the  Advertising  Department  as 

Pin  Topplers 

3 

21 

secretary  to  William  Scherff. 

Vincent  Forni  of  the  Receiving 

High  Team  Single, 

Clyde’s  Bak- 

Department  terminated  his  employ- 

ery— 509. 

ment  on  April  8 thereby  giving  him 

High  Team  Three, 

Buttner’s — 

more  time  to  attend  to  his  lumber 

1418. 

business. 

High  Single,  Tillie 

Emond — 141. 

A third  shift  has  been  started  in 

High  Three,  Tillie  Emond — 325 

No.  2 Mill  for  balling  and  spinning 

Red  Top  Binder  'Twine. 

Class  B 

William  Fohrder  is  on  a three- 

S.S.  Hobby  Shop 

23 

5 

month  leave  of  absence  and  left 

Cape  Travel  Agency 

16 

12 

with  his  family  recently  for 

Dairy  Maids 

16 

12 

Florida. 

Mayflower  TV 

15 

13 

Chief  Electrician  Wallace 

Lucky  Strikes 

14 

14 

Brewster  and  Mrs.  Brewster  have 

Trailers 

12 

16 

returned  from  a trip  through 

Shwom  Brothers 

11 

17 

Florida. 

C.I.O.  692 

6 

22 

Officer:  “Are  you  happy  now 
that  you’re  in  the  Navy?” 

Boot:  “Yes,  sir.” 

Officer:  “What  were  you  before 
you  got  into  the  Navy?” 

Boot:  “Much  happier.” 


First  listener:  “That  speaker 
can  dive  deeper  into  the  truth  than 
anyone  I’ve  heard.” 

Second  listener:  “And  he  can 
stay  under  longer.” 

Third  listener:  “Yeah,  and  he 
can  come  up  drier.” 


Heard  about  the  street  cleaner 
who  was  fired  for  loafing  on  the 
job?  He  just  couldn’t  keep  his  mind 
in  the  gutter. 


“That’s  a new  kind  of  moth  ball 
— it’s  hollow  inside  so  the  gals  can 
tuck  their  bathing  suits  into  it.” 


The  teacher  was  holding  an  oral 
exam  in  grade  school. 

Teacher:  “Willie,  tell  me  what 
you  know  about  George  Washing- 
ton — was  he  a soldier  or  a sail- 
or?” 

Willie:  “I  think  he  was  a sol- 
dier.” 

Teacher:  “Why  do  you  think  he 
was  a soldier?” 

Willie:  “I  saw  a picture  of  him 
crossing  the  Delaware  — and  any- 
body who’d  stand  up  in  a rowboat 
ain’t  no  sailor.” 

High  Team  Single:  S.S.  Hobby 
Shop.  456. 

High  Team  Three:  Dairy  Maids, 
1325. 

High  Single:  Mary  Bastoni. 

High  'Three:  Joan  Dries. 


“At  her  request  you  gave  up 
drinking?” 

“Yes.” 

And  you  stopped  smoking  for 
the  same  reason?” 

“I  did.” 

“And  it  was  for  her  that  you 
gave  up  dancing,  card  parties,  and 
billiards?” 

“Correct.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  marry 
her?” 

“Well,  after  all  that  reforming, 
I decided  I could  do  better.” 


Scientist:  “From  our  studies  we 
find  that  other  planets  may  not  be 
able  to  support  life.” 

Hard-working  Business  Man:  “It 
isn’t  exactly  easy  on  this  one 
either.” 


Love  makes  a man  think  as 
much  of  a girl  as  he  thinks  of 
himself. 


“Whatcha  running  so  fast  for?” 
“To  stop  a fight!” 

“Who’s  fighting?” 

“Me  and  another  guy!” 
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LABORATORY 

— 

JANICE  RAPOZA 

Bob  Olsen,  Chemical  Section 
Leader,  left  the  Laboratory  on 
April  9.  He  has  accepted  a job 
with  the  Celotex  Corp.  We  shall 
all  miss  his  cheery  understanding 
ways  and  inquisitive  manner;  not 
to  mention  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  tackled  everything  from 
being  an  end  man  in  the  Cordage 
Minstrel  Show  to  discussing  the 
theory  of  evolution.  At  a going 
away  party  last  Friday,  the  Lab 
gang  presented  him  with  a tap  and 
die  set  which  was  inside  one  of 
the  most  secure  packaging  jobs 
your  correspondent  has  ever  seen. 

Spouses  and  young  hopefuls 
joined  the  Lab  crew  in  a Pizza 
Party  held  at  the  Bavarian  Club 
on  April  10.  Gab,  dancing  and  piz- 
zas were  enjoyed  by  all. 

We  were  pleasantly  surprised  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  a visit  from 
Bob  Canning.  Bob  is  very  busy 
with  advanced  research  on  plant 
physiology  in  addition  to  his  regular 
studies  at  Duke  University.  He 
expects  to  return  to  Plymouth  in 
June  to  do  the  "traditional”  thing. 


Signs  of  Spring  — 

Jack  O’Neil  — Feeding  the  birds 
lawn  seed;  Ray  Zupperoli  — Mak- 
ing a fancy  shooting  iron;  Bob  Tay- 
lor and  Ralph  Woodbine  — Taking 
mysterious  noontime  expeditions; 
Nancy  Owens  — Looking  at  Times 
Square  one  fine  afternoon;  Frank 
Mullin  — Strolling  down  Main 
Street  with  Joey;  Adolph  Wirzburg- 
er  — Planting  savory  crops;  Bryce 
Prindle  — Taking  excursions  in 
“Junior”;  Ray  Miskelly  — Attend- 
ing camera  exhibits;  Doris  Ron- 
corati  — Indulging  in  chartreuse 
ashtrays;  Fred  Ruprecht  — Gath- 
ering data  on  the  Red  “Flops”; 
Gene  Corey  — Open  to  new  bird 
watching;  Bill  Holmes  — Putting 
the  homestead  in  order;  Gus  Hun- 
icke  — Turning  boat  rightside  up; 
Everett  Warner  — Not  having 
enough  nights  in  the  week  for  his 
many  activities;  Bella  Romano  — 
Dieting  for  her  new  spring  ward- 
robe; Baxter  Moore  — Showing  ev- 
idence of  poetic  thoughts;  George 
Anderson  — Looking  forward  to 
graduation;  Ronnie  Kritzmacher — 
Looking  at  friendship  rings;  Jan- 
ice Rapoza  — Trotting  home  to 
lunch  every  day. 


Do-It-Yourself  Fine 
But  Don’t  Hurt  Yourself 

The  current  “do-it-yourself” 
trend  now  sweeping  the  country 
has  one  painful  drawback.  It  may 
result  in  a sharp  increase  in  home 
accidents  and  injuries  during  the 
next  few  months. 

This  fact  is  revealed  in  a survey 
completed  recently  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Safer  Living  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mutual  Liability  Insurance 
Company,  which  shows  that  an 
average  of  638,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  annually  suffer  dis- 
abling injuries  while  doing  their 
own  home  repair  work  and  fixing. 

The  greatest  number  of  people, 
more  than  180,000  yearly,  suffer  ac- 
cidental injury  as  a result  of  mak- 
ing their  own  furniture.  Other 
“do-it-yourself”  activities  account- 
ing for  large  numbers  of  accidents 
include  replacing  broken  window 
panes,  exterior  and  interior  paint- 
ing, putting  up  or  taking  down 
storm  windows,  repairing  or  paint- 
ing chimneys,  putting  up  TV  aer- 
ials, pruning  trees,  and  repairing 
roofs  and  gutters. 
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TAKr  A LOOir  AT 


You  enjoy  living  in  the 


PROFITS  t 


, don’t 


you?  Of  course  you  do  because  if  you  didn’t 
you’d  probably  move  to  South  America  or 
Siam  or  Turkey.  The  principal  reason  why 
the  U.  S.  is  so  popular,  we  think,  is  because 


sive  profits — and  is  that  fair?  Well,  there  was 
Company  which  came  out  with  a new  lead 
n . It  was  a wonderful  oi— ^ t>- 


because  it  never  needed  sharpening.  It  sold 


live  so  much  better  here.  They  have 


W \ 

n 

more 


lilp  and  and  and 

. . . better  ones,  too,  than  anywhere  else  in 


the 


We  work  fewer 


for 


more 


money.  We  get  higher 


chieflv  because 


we  have  better  machinery.  Why  do  we  who  live 
in  the  U.  S.  have  it  so  good?  One  word  goes  a 
long  way  towards  explaining  it.  It’s  spelled 
P-R-O-F-I-T-S.  Everybody  loves  profits.  And 
why  not?  Everybody  benefits  from  them! 


/ 


iS^"^^^do  because  they  know  that  a company 


which  doesn’t  make  a profit  soon  won’t  need 


m 


^ . Suppliers,  that  is  the  people  who 


supply  such  materials  as 

and  other  things  we  need,  are  happy  when  a 
company  makes  a profit  because  it  can  keep 
buying  from  them  . . . and  they  in  turn  are 


helped  to  make  a profit.  likes  it  (and 


town  and  state  governments,  too)  because  a 
good  share  of  profits  help  maintain  our 


, helps  build  schools,  roads,  pro- 


tect  us  through 


and 


The 


ones  who  invest  savings  in  the  company  to  buy 
buildings  and  machinery  like  profits  because 
they  help  pay  them  a return  on  the  money  they 


risked.  When  profits  ^ everything  stops. 

When  business  goes  down,  jobs  go 
people  can’t  afford  to  buy  as  many  autos, 

“Yes,”  you  may  say, 
l“but  don’t  companies  sometimes  make  exces- 


for  a Company  sold  thousands 


and  thousands  of  them  and  for  a short  while 
with  no  competition  made  large  profits.  How- 
ever, Company  3 made  pencils.  It  didn’t 
take  Company  3 long  to  find  out  the  secret 
of  the  <n  - that  didn’t  need  sharpening 


and  they  too  began  to  make  them.  To  get  the 
business  away  from  Company  A they  decided 


to  charge  a 


for  theirs.  Soon  other 


manufacturers  were  making  them 
and  prices  kept  getting  lower  as  production 
and  competition  increased.  Competition  is 


what  keeps  companies  on  their 


trying  to  make  things  better,  cheaper,  faster. 
Competition  makes  continued  excessive  profits 
practically  impossible.  Competition  is  good 
for  you  and  me  because  we  benefit  from  the 


A 


and  mass  production.  It  also 


keeps  companies  from  becoming  monopolies. 
Most  companies  work  toward  just  a fair  profit. 
But  to  make  just  a fair  profit  takes  good  man- 


agement,  conscientious  who  give  a 

fair  day’s  work  for  a day’s  pay. 

It  means  no  waste  of  costly  or  sup- 

S 1/ 

plies  or  takes  good  judgment  in  buy- 

ing and  in  selling.  It  means  producing  prod- 


ucts 


which  are  the  best  it  is  possible 
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to  make.  It  means  more 


being  put 


into  the  business  to  keep  the 


I 


modern,  machinery  up  to  date  to  meet  com- 
petition, to  improve  working  conditions  and 
to  assure  job  security.  Let’s  keep  that  spark — 
PROFITS — in  our  way  of  living  and  continue 

to  lead  the  in  production,  in  standard  of 

living,  in  shorter  working  hours,  in  every- 
thing which  makes  for  a good  and  happy  life. 


Ilymouth  Cordage  Introduces  New 
lutomatic  Twine  Tying  Machine 

I rst  Completely  Automatic  Twine-Using 
’achine  Sets  New  Production  Standards 


i'or  many  years  there  has  been 
:;earch  underway  for  an  efficient 
•!thod  of  joining  two  ends  of 
lines.  Plymouth  Cordage,  for  ob- 
,)us  reasons,  has  long  been  inter- 
; ed  in  the  project. 

Most  tying  devices  used  a knot  to 
I the  ends  of  the  twine.  With  a 
inventional  knot,  approximately 
; e-half  of  the  strength  of  the  twine 
i lost.  Hence  these  tying 
lachines  were  never  practical. 

Our  former  field  engineer,  Ste- 
lien  A.  Reed,  now  retired,  con- 
.ived  the  idea  of  clamping  the  two 
ds  with  “hog  rings.”  Warren 
jnz,  who  was  then  in  our  Plant 
agineer’s  office  and  who  now 
;ads  our  Paper  Division,  pursued 
e idea  further.  He  developed  a 
)irally  wound  wire  joint  which 
as  highly  efficient.  The  next 
■oblem  was  to  apply  this  joint 
lechanically. 

The  problem  was  an  interesting 
le  which,  if  solved,  could  mean 
luch  to  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
any  because  no  completely  satis- 
ictory  twine-fastening  machine 
xisted.  Because  of  this  fact, 
vine  was  being  supplanted  by 
'ire  tying  as  there  are  good  wire 
/ing  machines  available. 

The  A.  G.  Russell  Company  of 
'onnecticut,  with  the  help  of  War- 
en  Kunz,  developed  a machine  to 


I make  the  jointure  and  later  an  au- 
tomatic machine  which  placed  the 
twine  around  a bundle  and  fastened 
it. 

Many  kinks  had  to  be  worked  out 
of  the  machine  before  we  would 
market  it.  Warren  having  been 
transferred  to  our  Paper  Twisting 
Division,  Earl  Sampson  was  selec- 
ted to  follow  the  project.  Three 
new  machines  were  built  under 
his  and  Plant  Engineer  Karl  D. 
Roberts’  watchful  eyes.  These  pi- 
lot models,  which  embraced  many 
changes  for  ease  of  operation  and 
maintenance  suggested  by  Earl, 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Plant  Vacation  Set 
For  August  14-29 

The  annual  plant  vacation  dates 
were  announced  this  week  by  Su- 
perintendent E.  T.  Williams  for  the 
weeks  beginning  August  16  and  23. 
This  will  not  extend  into  Labor  Day 
as  that  holiday  falls  on  September 
6 this  year. 

As  in  past  years,  a few  employees 
in  Receiving,  Shipping  and  Main- 
tenance Departments  will  work 
during  the  two-week  plant  vacation 
period  and  a skeleton  staff  will  be 
on  hand  in  the  Laboratory,  offices, 
and  in  Harris  Hall.  The  Medical 
Department  will  be  closed. 


Negotiations  For 
New  Agreement 
Still  in  Process 


The  Company  received  notifica- 
tion on  March  26,  1954,  from  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
(CIO)  that  the  existing  agreement 
would  be  terminated  on  June  1, 
1954,  and  that  the  Union  requested 
a meeting  with  the  management 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
new  agreement. 

Meetings  have  been  held  on  April 
14  and  May  14  and  negotiations  are 
continuing. 

Representing  the  Union  at  the 
May  14  meeting  were  Victor  J . 
Canzano,  Cotton-Rayon  Director, 
and  Michael  Botelho,  TWUA  (CIO) ; 
Lawrence  Mossey,  president  of  Lo- 
cal 692;  John  Taddia,  Joseph  Fur. 
tado,  Eugene  Ledo,  Lewis  Cleve- 
land, Peter  Romano,  Walter  Fur- 
tado,  Samuel  Dickson,  George  Grif- 
fin and  Alvin  Guidaboni,  Recording 
Secretary. 

Representing  the  Company  were 
Charles  MacKinnon,  First  Vice 
President;  R.  C.  Weaver,  Assistant 
Production  Manager;  E.  T.  Wil- 
liams, Superintendent;  G.  H.  Re- 
pass, Assistant  Superintendent;  and 
J W.  Searles,  Industrial  Relations 
Manager. 


Paper  Twisting  Operations  to  be 

Transferred  to  Warwick,  Virginia 

We  are  continually  searching  for  lines  which  might  supplement  the 
manufacture  of  hard  fiber  ropes  and  twines,  and  in  June  of  19M  we 
took  on  twisted  paper  products.  Paper  is  a fibrous  material,  twisting 
is  an  art  well  known  by  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  and  considering 
the  progress  which  is  steadily  being  made  in  improving  the  character- 
istics of  paper,  this  seemed  like  a supplementary  line  which  would  fit 
in  well  with  our  cordage  line.  The  initial  Paper  Twisting  Division  was 
established  at  Plymouth  and  undertook  to  twist  various  paper  yarns, 
exclusive  of  Carpet  Yam. 


In  late  1952  we  purchased  a pa- 
per-twisting plant  in  Petersburg, 
Virginia.  This  plant  manufactured 
nothing  but  Paper  Carpet  Yarn. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Virginia 
Plant  more  than  tripled  our  vol- 
ume of  pap>er  yarns  and  rounded 
out  our  line. 

The  Paper  Twisting  Division 
must  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  not 
be  carried  along  by  any  other 
phase  of  our  business  and  to  do  this 
it  must  be  a strong  and  healthy 
activity.  Studies  which  we  made 
about  a year  ago  showed  that  ap- 
preciable gain  could  be  made  were 
we  to  combine  the  two  Divisions 
into  one.  A location  survey  was 
made  by  our  own  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  where 
the  combination  plant  should  be 
situated,  and  this  survey  indicated, 
taking  all  pertinent  facts  into  con- 
sideration, that  a location  in  Vir- 
ginia would  be  much  more  advan- 


Plant  Closed 
On  May  31 

Memorial  Day  this  year  falling  on 
Sunday,  the  plant  wiU  not  be  in 
operation  on  Monday,  May  31,  per- 
mitting employees  another  three- 
day  week-end. 


tageous  than  one  in  this  area.  The 
results  of  this  survey  were  con- 
firmed by  an  outside  group  of  con- 
sultants to  whom  we  later  referred 
the  same  question. 

The  Petersburg  location  is  in 
southern  Virginia,  but  the  premises 
we  occupy  are  neither  adequate 
nor  suitable  for  the  combined  op- 
eration. We  recently  made  a 
search  for  the  facilities  we  want 
and  found  them  in  Warwick,  Vir- 
ginia — a city  about  70  miles  from 
Petersburg.  We  shall  move  the 
Petersburg  operation  to  the  new  lo- 
cation in  July  and  plan  to  move 
the  Plymouth  Paper  Twisting  op- 
eration some  time  soon  thereafter. 
We  are  confident  that  this  move 
will  result  in  more  efficient  opera- 
tion than  is  possible  under  our  pres- 
ent arrangement,  and  it  will  afford 
the  Paper  Twisting  Division  the  op- 
portunity to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 


The  new  twine  tying  machine  recently  introduced  by  Plymouth  Cordage  Company.  Completely  auto- 
atic,  the  machine  ties  bundles  at  the  rate  of  25  a minute.  Earl  Sampson,  who  has  done  much  of  the  de- 
‘lopment  work  on  the  machine,  demonstrates  its  operation. 


Why  Cordage  Industry  Withdrew 
Tariff  Petition  On  Tying  Twine 

In  Senator  Kennedy’s  memo,  copies  of  which  he  has  sent 
to  many  of  us  in  reply  to  our  letters  to  him  on  the  tariff 
situation,  he  advises  that  the  cordage  industry  several  years 
ago  petitioned  the  Tariff  Commission  for  an  increased  tariff 
on  Wrapping  Twine,  but  withdrew  the  petition  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  had  an  opportunity  to  reach  a decision. 
That  statement  is  correct.  Several  of  you  have  asked  why 
the  cordage  industry  withdrew  this  petition,  and  I am  glad 
to  tell  you. 

At  the  time  that  the  wrapping  twine  petition  was  hied 
with  the  Tariff  Commission,  it  was  believed  by  members  of 
the  United  States  Cordage  Industry  that  we  might  be  given 
some  relief.  However,  before  our  petition  was  acted  upon,  it 
became  apparent  to  the  members  of  the  cordage  industry 
that  we  had  filed  our  petition  at  an  inopportune  time. 

At  that  time  40  petitions  had  been  filed;  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission dismissed  16  of  them  after  preliminary  investigation; 
17  petitions  were  refused  any  modification  of  duty;  one  peti- 
tion had  been  withdrawn;  and  six  petitions  were  recom- 
mended for  modification. 

When  the  Tariff  Commission  recommends  a modif-cation 
of  the  duty,  the  petition  goes  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 
Of  the  six  on  which  modification  was  recommended,  the  Presi- 
dent had  at  the  time  we  withdrew  ours  accepted  three  and 
rejected  three.  In  summary,  out  of  40  applications  only  three 
industries  received  favorable  action.  It  was  because  of  that 
situation  that  the  United  States  Cordage  Industry  withdrew 
its  application,  looking  forward  hopefully  to  a more  opportune 

time.  , . J 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  60  petitions  hletJ, 
and  thus  far  the  approved  petitions  still  total  only  three  and 
these  three  cases  will  be  reviewed  each  year,  and  relief  can 
be  taken  away  by  the  Tariff  Commission  at  any  time. 

In  the  light  of  developments  it  appears  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  United  States  Cordage  Industry  in  withdrawing 
its  tying  twine  application  when  it  did  was  a wise  one.  In  the 
meantime,  the  U.  S.  Cordage  Industry  has  continued  its  work 
in  Washington  and  I can  assure  you  that  nothing  will  be  left 
I undone  in  pursuing  our  cause. 
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^ e Look  At  It  This  Way  . . . 

Laws  Can't  Bring  Prosperity 

Whenever  there’s  a downturn  in  prosperity  some  people 
think  we  should  rush  into  passing  laws.  They  clamor  for  leg- 
islation to  pass  money  around  to  keep  up  the  buying  power 
with  more  pay  for  less  work.  That  would  be  a good  idea  if 
buying  power  was  money.  But  buying  power  is  based  on 
production.  It’s  the  creation  of  food,  clothing,  cars  ...  in 
our  case,  it’s  rope  and  twine  . . . the  things  people  want.  We 
have  more  buying  power  as  we  produce  more  of  the  things 
people  want,  to  trade  for  more  of  what  they  make.  If  it 
just  took  dollars  to  make  prosperity,  we  would  only  have  to 
pass  a law  guaranteeing  everyone  a minimum  wage  of  S100,()()() 
a year.  Think  of  all  we  could  buy  then!  But  with  so  many 
dollars  in  everybody’s  hands,  the  dollars  would  soon  mean 
nothing.  You  wouldn’t  feel  you  would  have  to  work  to  earn 
a living.  Y'our  large  pile  of  dollars  would  not  be  good  for 
anything.  It  takes  productivity  to  create  prosperity.  There 
never  has  been  any  other  way  and  there  never  will  be. 


illiani  S.  Malone. 


JAMES  SPOONER 


William  S.  Malone,  aged  62,  an 
employee  of  '.he  Company  for  36 
years,  died  on  May  12  after  a long 
illness. 


He  was  born  in  Plympton  in 
1891  and  came  to  work  here  in 
March,  1913.  He  was  first  em- 
ployed in  the  Shipping  Depart- 
ment but  has  been  in  the  Receiv- 
ing Department  fer  most  of  his 
years  of  employment  here. 

Bill,  always  a conscientious 
worker,  was  capable  of  performing 
almost  any  job  in  his  department. 
He  assisted  as  winchman,  weigher 
and  twine  loader. 

He  has  been  out  sick  since  Sep- 
tember, 1953. 

Mr.  Malone  is  survived  by  six 
sons.  Lawrence,  a foreman  in  No. 
2 Mill:  George,  also  of  No.  2 Mill; 
Eugene  and  Edward  of  Kingston; 
John,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  San  Diego, 
California;  and  Henry  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  He  also  leaves  four 
daughters,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bean  of 
Garland.  Texas,  formerly  of  the 
Laboratory;  Misses  Martha  and 
Ann  Malone  of  Kingston:  and 
Mrs.  Jane  Wood,  also  of  Kingston; 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Georgianna  (Thom- 
as) Malone  :and  13  grandchildren. 


James  Spooner,  aged  86,  former 
Company  paymaster  and  an  em- 
ployee here  for  52  years,  died  on 
May  9 at  his  home,  27  North  Street. 

Bern  in  Plymouth  in  1868,  Mr. 
Spooner  came  to  work  here  on 
April  17,  1888,  in  the  general  of- 
fices. He  was  named  paymaster 
in  1992,  a position  he  held  until  his 
retirement  in  December,  1940. 

Mr.  Spooner  was  always  keenly 
in  eres.ed  in  outdoor  sports,  among 
them  swimming,  golf  and  skating. 
He  had  taken  lessons  in  n,gure 
skating  and  up  until  a short  time 
ago  had  gone  out  on  the  ice  at 
every  opportunity.  He  was  also 
inleresied  in  music,  played  the 
French  horn  in  the  former  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Band,  was  a pianist 
and  at  one  time  sang  with  the 
Plymouth  Men’s  Glee  Club. 

Always  a philanthropist,  Mr. 
Spooner  helped  numerous  young 
men  in  the  community  in  practical, 
useful  ways.  If  he  saw  a youngster 
whose  teeth  needed  attention,  he 
would  send  him  to  a dentist  and 
take  care  of  expenses.  He  wouM 
buy  many  tickets  for  the  opera 
and  concerts  and  would  dis*ribute 
them  to  youths  whom  he  thought 
would  enjoy  or  benefit  from  the 
performances.  He  made  numerous 
donations  to  Boy  Scout  troops.  He 
was  never  married. 

He  is  survived  by  a sister,  Mrs. 
Maud  Elson  of  Belmont. 


Bill  was  a member  of  the  Hill- 
top Athletic  Association  and  a com- 
municant at  St.  Joseph's  Church 
in  Kingston. 

A high  Mass  of  requiem  was  cel- 
ebrated last  Saturday  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church  in  Kingston.  Inter- 
ment was  in  St.  Joseph’s  cemetery, 
Kingston. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 

The  following  employees  received 
service  emblems  during  the  month 
of  April: 


JOHN  GOELLER 
Repe  Room 
30  Years 

HAZEL  ROBBINS 
Insurance  Dept. 

30  Years 

ANDREW  P.  BRENNER 
Paint  Shop 
30  Years 

DONALD  C.  McLEAN 
Statistical  Department 
20  Years 


JACOB  DRIES 

Jacob  Dries,  a Company  pen- 
sioner since  1930,  died  at  his  home. 
8 Kennedy  Road.  Kingston,  on 
April  19  after  a long  illness.  He 
was  86  years  of  age. 

Born  in  Germany  in  1868,  Mr. 
Dries  came  to  work  here  in  1892 
and  worked  continuouslj'  for  38 
years.  He  was  in  No.  2 Mill  when 
he  retired  on  pension. 

He  leaves  three  daughters  and 
two  sons. 


MARIANO  PIMENTAL 

Mariano  Pimental.  aged  73.  died 
on  April  22  after  a brief  illness.  A 
native  of  Portugal,  Mr.  Pimental 
came  to  work  here  in  April,  1919, 
and  was  employed  here  continuous- 
ly until  November  1,  1950.  when  he 
retired  under  the  Company’s  new 
Retirement  Plan. 


May,  IM 

y 

What  Our  Sales  Department  Is  Doirj 
. . . And  How  You  Can  Help  ^ 

(Editor  s Note:  A question  was  put  by  an  employee  !( 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEV. 
recently:  “Whafs  the  Sales  Department  doing?”  Knowi  \ 
“what  the  Sales  Department  is  doing”  is  of  vital  interest  a 
importance  to  every  employee  here,  we  tried  to  find  t 
answer.) 

Sales  are  the  lifeblood  of  an  industry.  When  sales  dre 
production  drops  and  lay-offs  necessarily  result. 

In  intensely  competitive  times  like  the  present,  pressu 
increases  on  our  sales  organization:  Where  are  the  erde 
vve  need  to  keep  going?  1 

! 

That  selling  would  become  increasingly  difficult  becanj 
apparent  to  our  sales  organization  last  Fall.  Rope  consume] 
— manufacturers,  steamship  companies,  and  every  other  us| 
of  rope  — began  buying  more  cauticusly.  War  contracts  ru 
ning  out  brought  on  a decline  in  business  everywhere. 

When  business  tightens  up,  a salesman’s  job  changes.  I 
then  has  to  sell  in  what  is  called  “a  buyer’s  market.” 
means  he  must  concentrate  on  selling  Plymouth  Cordaj 
products  rather  than  the  Company’s  reputation  or  mere 
servicing  the  account  as  he  sometimes  did  when  there  wei| 
shortages  of  rope  and  twine.  He  is  now  selling  in  the  rougl, 
est,  toughest  sort  of  competition  he  has  ever  faced. 

Plymouth  Cordage  has  been  preparing  for  this  buyer 
market  for  a long  time.  It  has  constantly  believed  in  a pr 
gram  of  thorough  training  for  its  sales  representatives.  Yc 
who  wc-rk  in  the  plant  have  seen  these  salesmen  putting  i 
intensive  periods  of  training,  moving  from  machine  to  in 
chine,  department  to  department.  In  addition  they  recei\ 
thorough  training  in  selling  procedures.  They  are  instructe 
on  the  problems  they  are  likely  to  face  in  the  field. 

The  salesman  must  know'  the  answers  to  the  question 
that  will  be  put  to  him.  He  may  be  thousands  c-f  miles  awa 
from  the  plant  and  so  cannot  enjoy  the  day-to-day  contac 
with  the  Company  as  we  who  work  here  do.  When  a cu 
tomer  asks  how  long  it  will  take  to  complete  a given  order,  1 
must  know  the  pre-hiems  involved  and  give  an  accural 
answer. 

He  must  be  schooled  in  the  hundreds  of  different  use 
for  rope  and  twine.  He  must  be  able  to  recommend  wit 
accuracy  what  rope  to  use  and  how  to  use  it.  He  must  kno'i 
the  workings  of  a hay  baler,  a transmission  drive,  how  to  ri[ 
a hayfork,  hc-w  to  take  the  kink  out  of  a rope  that  was  ui. 
coiled  improperly.  He  must  understand  the  problems  of  tl 
deck  hand,  the  yachtsman,  the  river  roustabout,  the  farme 

His  day  is  a long  one  . . . seldom  eight  hours.  Week-ent 
when  he  would  rather  be  with  his  family  may  find  him  at 
conference  or  conv'ention.  After  a day  of  selling  he  may  spen 
the  evening  writing  reports  of  the  day’s  activities  and  readin 
the  many  bulletins  issued  from  Plymouth  and  from  his  distrii 
office. 

He  attends  refresher  meetings  at  his  district  office  an 
sometimes  is  sent  back  here  to  the  plant  to  discuss  gener: 
and  specific  problems  and  to  receive  latest  information  o 
new  products,  procedures.  One  such  series  of  seminars  w£ 
held  last  Fall  when  plans  were  laid  for  meeting  stiffeniii 
competition  in  a shrinking  market. 

We  owe  a great  responsibility  to  our  salesmen.  We  mu; 
back  them  up  in  what  is  a tough  job  and  may  become  a 
even  tougher  one. 

Hc-w  can  YOU  help? 


He  was  employed  first  in  the  Re- 
ceiving and  Shipping  Departments, 
but  most  of  his  31  years  here  were 
spent  in  the  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment where  he  was  a pipe  coverer. 

Two  of  his  sons  are  em- 
ployed here,  Anthony  and  William 
“Chickie”  Pimental.  both  of  the 
Rope  Room.  He  also  leaves  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Charles  V.  Mala- 
guti.  a sister  and  a brother. 


If  you’re  in  the  manufacturing  end,  you  can  produce  th 
best  rope  and  twine  possible,  on  time,  and  according  to  spec 
ficatiens.  If  you  are  in  the  Receiving  Department,  you  ca 
see  that  our  production  people  have  the  right  materials  t 
work  with  when  they  need  them.  If  you’re  in  Shipping,  yo 
can  see  that  products  move  on  schedule  properly  marke 
and  addressed,  if  you  are  in  one  of  the  offices,  you  can  hel 
by  handling  all  correspondence  connected  with  the  ordf 
promptly  and  courteously.  Remember,  the  customer  doesn 
have  to  give  us  the  order.  It  is  our  privilege  to  serve  hiii 
capably,  promptly  and  courteously. 


Mr.  Pimental  was  a member  of 
the  Holy  Name  Society  and  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club. 

Persons  with  more  years  of 
schooling  earn  more  money,  are 
more  active  in  civic  affairs,  and 
have  a stronger  faith  in  democ- 
cracy,  according  to  studies  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 


A slip-up  by  any  one  of  us  may  send  the  customer  to 
competitor.  We  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  ropemaker 
but  we  are  not  the  only  ropemakers.  Other  manufacture) 
make  good  products  at  prices  in  line  with  ours.  Good  servit 
is  often  a deciding  factor  in  making  a sale.  A company’s  repi 
tation  which  may  have  taken  years  to  build  up  is  quickly  lo: 
by  poor  quality  either  in  production  or  service. 

The  salesman  is  fighting  the  battle  of  the  orders.  We\ 
got  to  back  him  up  with  the  cooperation  he  needs.  Our  jol 
as  well  as  his  depend  on  this  teamwork. 


vlay,  1954 
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johii  Strassel  Retires 
After  50-Year  Serviee 


Antoiie  J.  Rejjo 
Is  Retired 


On  Friday  afternoon,  April  30, 
John  N.  Strassel  weighed  the  last 
of  many  thousands  of  coils  of  rope, 
put  his  desk  in  order,  and  closed 
a career  of  50  years  and  ten  months 
with  Plymouth  Cordage.  He  was 
'our  longest  service  employee  when 
he  retired. 

John  was  a lad  of  14  when  he  and 
his  family  left  Alsace  Lorraine  in 
1903.  He  arrived  in  Plymouth  on 
'July  12  of  that  year  and  wasted  no 
'time  in  finding  a job  for  himself. 
Three  days  later  he  was  working 
in  No.  1 Sisal  Room.  The  next  50 
years  and  ten  months  were  spent 
in  various  departments  here:  No. 

1 Preparation,  No.  2 Balling,  No. 

3 Mill  Spinning,  the  Four  Strand 
Room,  and  finally,  in  1920  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Covering  Room 
'where  he  remained  until  his  retire- 
ment. He  was  named  group  leader 
:thirteen  years  ago. 

When  John  talks  about  the  nice 
family  spirit  here,  he  could  mean 
it  literally  because  he  has  dozens 
of  relatives  working  here.  There’s 
jhis  son,  Harold,  in  the  Machine 
Shop.  Then  a brother,  Emil,  works 
in  the  Tar  House.  Among  his  cou- 
sins who  are  employed  here  are 
. Wendelyn,  Nick  and  Arsene  Stras- 
isel,  ‘Pop”  and  John  Kuhn,  and 
I there  are  many  second  and  third 
I cousins  and  in-laws. 

His  many  outside  activities  in- 
clude gardening,  carpentry  and  cab- 
inet making.  He  owns  his  house  on 
Cherry  Street  and  has  already  be- 
, gun  to  paint  the  interior  since  his 
retirement  began  on  May  1.  He 
plans  to  do  some  repairing  and 
papering  also. 

John  has  long  been  an  active 
, member  in  the  Alsace  Lorraine 
Society.  He  was  a former  presi- 
dent, financial  secretary,  recording 
I secretary  and  treasurer  and  still 
keeps  the  books  for  that  organiza- 
tion. He  has  been  financial  secre- 


Antone  J.  Rego  of  No.  2 Mill,  an 
employee  of  the  Company  for  near- 
ly 46  years,  retired  on  April  30.  It 
was  an  early  retirement  brought 
about  by  Antone’s  poor  health.  He 
has  been  out  sick  since  February 
of  this  year. 

Born  in  Portugal  in  1891,  Mr. 
Rego  came  to  this  country  at  an 
early  age  and  came  to  work  here 
on  July  12,  1908,  in  No.  2 Mill 
where  he  has  spent  most  of  his 
years  of  service,  except  for  a brief 
period  in  No.  1 Mill.  He  was  a 
binder  twine  bailer  at  the  time  he 
left. 

Antone’s  chief  outside  interests 
have  always  been  his  house  and 
garden.  At  his  attractive  home  on 
Smith’s  Lane  in  Kingston  he  has 
cultivated  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  where  he  grows  numerous 
flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits.  He 
is  a former  member  of  the  Young 
America  Club. 


OLD  STUFF 

Some  things  get  better  with  age 
— cheese,  liquor,  a man’s  hat. 
But  not  tools. 

Don’t  get  too  fond  of  an  old 
hammer  that  may  feel  just  right, 
or  a certain  chisel  that  is  always 
handy,  or  a wrench  that  seems  to 
do  every  job  the  way  you  want 
it  to.  Don’t  get  so  attached  to 
them  that  you  will  keep  on  using 
the  hammer  when  the  handle  is 
split  or  loose,  or  using  the  chisel 
after  the  head  has  become  mush- 
roomed or  the  edge  dulled,  or 
using  the  wrench  when  the  jaws 
have  been  sprung. 

— The  Safe  Worker 


tary  of  the  Massachusetts  Catholic 
Order  of  Foresters  here  in  Plym- 
outh for  more  than  25  years.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Old  Colony 
Mutual  Relief  Association. 


After  staking  his  life  on  Plymouth  rope  for  fifty  years,  Robert  E. 
..  Muessel  of  Denver,  Colorado,  visits  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  to 
Jl  see  how  it  is  made. 


Sound  Off  for  Selling  Plynioiilh  llaiv<‘sl  1 wines 


\ ADVERTISING  and  PROMOTIONAL  AIDS 
That  Will  Help  You  Sell 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY.  Plymouth.  Massachusetts 


Steeplejack  Sees  How  I 
Rope  He  Has  Used  For 
50  Years  Is  Made  ^ 

Robert  E.  Muessel,  head  of  the  ] 
firm  of  United  Steeple  Engineers,  ! 
who  has  been  using  Plymouth  rope 
in  his  work  for  the  past  half  cen- 
tury, was  a visitor  here  on  April 
27.  i 

‘‘I  have  been  betting  my  life  on  [ 
Plymouth  rope  for  fifty  years  and 
I have  never  seen  how  it  was 
made,”  was  Mr.  Muessel’s  state- 
ment when  he  arrived  here.  After 
going  through  the  plant  and  seeing 
how  it  is  made,  he  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  it  was  a product  he 
could  depend  on. 

"In  my  line  of  work  you  can’t  af- 
ford to  take  any  chances  with  a 
cheap  rope.  That’s  why  I’ve  always 
used  Plymouth  rope,”  said  Mr. 

Muessel. 

Although  67  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Muessel  still  does  some  climbing 
and  much  of  the  rigging.  He  has 
worked  at  heights  of  700  feet  and 
done  restoration  and  structural 
work  on  some  of  the  country’s 

leading  cathedrals  and  monuments. 
He  had  just  completed  a job  at  the 
George  Washington  National  Ma- 
sonic Memorial  at  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, prior  to  coming  here.  He 

lives  in  Denver,  Colorado. 


One  of  Mr.  Muessel’s  employees 
demonstrates  the  vital  role  rope 
plays  in  a steeplejack’s  work. 


(Left)  This  two-color  advertisement  which  appeared  in  IMPLE- 
MENT AND  TRACTOR  and  FEEDSTUFFS  is  typical  of  Plymouth’s 
advertising  in  farm  trade  papers  which  ran  from  last  November 
through  April.  Ad  reprints  have  been  mailed  to  our  entire  harvest 
twine  distributor  group  who,  in  turn,  have  ordered  reprints  for  mailing 
to  their  dealers. 


(Right)  Retail  dealers  are  key  links  in  Plymouth’s  distribution 
chain.  Advertising  at  point-of-sale  helps  them  promote  seUing.  Here 
are  some  of  Plymouth’s  dealer  helps  designed  to  stimulate  buying 
cf  Plymouth  harvest  twines.  A mailing  to  our  distributors  this  month 
will  push  the  use  of  these  promotion  helps. 


For  us  here  at  the  plant,  the  1954 
harvest  twine  season  is  practically 
over.  We  have  filled  orders  and 
Plymouth  Binder  and  Baler  Twines 
are  either  on  their  way  or  have 
reached  the  distributor  and  dealer. 

The  big  job  now  is  to  get  twine 
off  the  dealer’s  shelves  so  that  he 
will  re-order  for  this  season  and 
also  so  that  he  will  clear  his  stock 
of  this  year’s  supply  and  be  free  to 
order  Plymouth  harvest  twine  for 
next  year. 

It  takes  plenty  of  hard  selling 
and  skillful  merchandising  to  push 
sales. 

Right  now  Plymouth  is  winding 
up  a seven-month  intensive  cam- 
paign to  move  harvest  twines  from 
distributor  to  dealer,  from  dealer 
to  farmer. 

Plymouth  sparked  its  merchandis- 
ing program  with  two-color  adver- 
tisements in  Implement  and  Trac- 
tor and  Feedstuffs,  trade  maga- 
zines read  by  thousands  of  farm 
implement  and  feed  dealers.  These 
ads  were  designed  to  get  the  dealer 
ordering  his  1954  supply  of  harvest 
twines. 

Successful  retailers  are  smart 
businessmen  who  appreciate  the 
value  of  quality,  nationally-ad- 
vertised brands.  It’s  Plymouth’s 
job  to  show  them  that  Plymouth 
harvest  twines  are  among  the  most 
consistently  and  strongly  ad- 
vertised harvest  twines  in  the 
country. 

In  September,  1953,  Plymouth 
mailed  a special  portfolio  to  each 
of  its  distributors  showing  all  the 
merchandising  helps  Plymouth 
had  to  offer  him  to  assist  in  selling 
harvest  twines  to  dealers  and  of- 
fered a co-operative  mailing  cam- 
paign to  dealers.  Our  salesmen 
followed  up  this  mailing  with  per- 
sonal calls  and  hundreds  of  dis- 
tributors have  taken  advantage  of 
the  aids. 


Another  portfolio  was  used  by 
distributors’  salesmen  when  calling 
on  dealers  to  show  retailers  what 
Plymouth  was  offering  them  to  help 
push  sales  to  farmers.  This  selling 
and  merchandising  activity  through 
the  winter  has  helped  put  Plym- 
outh harvest  twines  on  the  retail- 
ers’ shelves  where  they  are  now 
available  to  farmers.  Our  big  push 
now  is  to  help  the  retailer  move 
Plymouth  harvest  twines  off  his 
shelves  as  the  farmers’  buying  be- 
gins. Our  current  merchandising 
activity  is  aimed  at  doing  this  job 
by  not  only  offering  point-of-sale 
material  but  to  make  sure  it  is 
used  by  the  retailer. 

Some  of  the  retailer  selling  helps 
which  Plymouth  is  offering  are: 
colorful  outdoor  signs,  posters, 
counter  displays,  mailing  pieces, 
window  decals,  newspaper  adver- 
tisements and  the  popular  memo 
books  for  farmers. 

Plymouth’s  Winter  and  Spring 
merchandising  program  has  been 
hard  at  work  building  acceptance 
for  Plymouth  harvest  twines  in  the 
face  of  strong  competition.  Contin- 
ued acceptance  of  Plymouth  Prod- 
ucts means  continued  and  steady 
jobs  for  us. 


Accepted  For 
Airlines  Position 

Audrey  Fowler  who  has  been 
working  in  the  Billing  Department 
since  July,  1951,  has  submitted  her 
resignation  effective  May  21. 

Audrey  has  been  accepted  for  a 
position  as  reservations  clerk  with 
United  Airlines  in  their  office  near 
the  United  Nations  Building  in  New 
York  City.  She  was  one  of  eight  out 
of  the  100  girls  who'  took  the  tests  to 
be  accepted.  She  will  take  a special 
20-day  airlines  course  before  begin- 
ning her  new  duties. 
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Congressmen  Respond  to  Pleas 
By  Employees  for  Higher  Tariffs 


Practically  every  employee  at 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  re- 
sponded to  Mr.  Roos’  appeal  in  the 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 
last  month  to  write  to  our  congress- 
men to  protest  lowering  of  tariffs 
on  cordage  products. 

Most  persons  took  advantage  of 
the  printed  cards  which  were  sup- 
plied and  have  received  form  let- 
ters in  reply.  Some  employees 
wrote  their  own  letters  and  have 
received  personal  letters  of  ac- 
knowledgement. 

As  the  tariff  problem  concerns  us 
all  so  vitally,  we  are  publishing 
portions  of  this  latter  correspond- 
ence between  employees  and  con- 
gressmen: 

(Letter  from  Robert  J.  Martin  of 
Sales  Department  to  three  con- 
gressmen; ) 

“I  have  worked  for  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  for  fifteen  years 
and  have  become  quite  interested 
in  all  legislation  that  relates  direct- 
ly to  our  U.  S.  Cordage  Industry. 
Recently.  I understand  the  Randall 
Commission  Report  recommended, 
among  other  things,  that  our  Presi- 
dent be  authorized  to  reduce  exist- 
ing tariff  rates  by  not  more  than 
five  percent  (per  year)  of  the  pres- 
ent rates  in  each  of  the  next  three 
years. 

"Quite  frankly,  we  doubt  very 
seriously  that  there  is  very  much 
left  in  the  way  of  further  tariff  re- 
ductions if  we  are  to  maintain  a 
fairly  healthy  Cordage  Industry  in 
this  country.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
cuts  already  made  in  recent  years 
probably  should  be  restored  in- 
stead of  planning  further  tariff  re- 
ductions. 

“Like  yourself,  I too  look  to  a 
better  world  of  the  future,  but  I 
can  t let  my  altruism  overlook  my 
friends  and  neighbors  some  of 
whom  will  be  seriously  hurt  if  for- 
eign-made cordage  takes  over  any 
more  of  the  American  market.  We 
want  a tariff  at  least  high  enough 
to  protect  our  jobs.  We  like  living 
in  Massachusetts  and  resent  any 
action  that  might  force  us  into 
other  industries  — probably  outside 
Massachusetts. 

“We  hope  you  will  keep  this  in 
mind  when  you  vote  on  tariffs.” 

Bob  has  received  these  letters  in 
reply: 

United  States  Senate 

May  5,  1954 

Dear  Mr.  Martin: 

This  will  acknowledge  with 
thanks  your  letter  of  April  22nd  ex- 
pressing concern  about  the  Presi- 
dent’s recommendations  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  trade,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  report  of  the 
Randall  Commission. 

I have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  judgment  of  the  President  in 
matters  of  national  interest,  but  I 
shall  want  to  have  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  before 
I reach  any  final  decision  on  his 
recommendations.  While  I have 
always  favored  the  principle  of  re- 
ciprocal trade,  I certainly  do  not 
intend  that  reciprocal  trade  shall 
directly  cause  the  liquidation  of 
Massachusetts  industries  with  the 
loss  of  jobs  of  our  good  citizens. 
For  that  reason,  I shall  vigorously 
support,  as  I have  in  the  past, 
the  inclusion  in  any  tariff  legisla- 
tion of  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  industries  which  may  become 
seriously  injured  by  imports  from 
low-cost  countries. 

I appreciate  very  much  having 
the  benefit  of  your  views  on  this 
important  and  difficult  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL, 
United  States  Senator. 


Congress  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives 

April  24,  1954 

Dear  Mr.  Martin: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
letter  of  April  22nd  concerning  the 
tariff  on  imports  of  cordage  prod- 
ucts. 

As  long  as  I am  in  Congress,  I 
will  do  everything  I can  to  help 
out  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany so  that  the  people  who  work 
there  will  always  be  taken  care  of. 

I am  not  in  favor,  and  never  have 
been,  of  having  foreign-made  goods 
shipped  into  this  country  at  a price 
that  we  cannot  beat. 

With  kindest  regards,  I am. 
Sincerely  yours, 
DONALD  W.  NICHOLSON 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C. 

May  1,  1954 

Dear  Mr.  Martin: 

Thank  you  for  writing  to  me  with 
respect  to  the  tariff  situation  as  it 
affects  the  cordage  industry. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  this 
subject,  I have  prepared  a state- 
ment setting  forth  my  views  in 
some  detail.  A copy  is  enclosed 
for  your  information.  Please  be 
assured  that  I shall  do  all  that  I 
can  to  assist  in  this  matter. 

With  every  good  wish,  I am 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
(Statement  enclosed  same  as  re- 
ceived by  other  employees) 

Ralph  A.  Guffey  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  one  of  our  sales  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Western  District, 
wrote  his  congressman  as  follows: 

May  3,  1954 
The  Honorable  John  M.  Robison,  Jr. 
House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

This  letter  to  you  represents  my 
initial  writing  to  a Federal  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  It  is  my 
desire,  therefore,  that  your  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  voice  of 
a fellow  citizen  from  your  Congres- 
sional District. 

Upon  termination  of  service  in 
World  War  II,  I was  employed  by 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  as  sales  repre- 
sentative in  the  states  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  My 
service  to  date  is  eight  years. 

My  business  is  selling  ...  I be- 
lieve in  free  enterprise  ...  in  a 
capitalistic  system  of  business  . . . 

1 believe  in  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  ...  in  the 
rights  of  labor,  both  organized  and 
unorganized  ...  in  the  right  of 
management  to  determine  its  busi- 
ness and  financial  position,  based 
upon  honest  and  fair  marketing 
conditions  ...  In  short.  Sir,  even 
if  it’s  becoming  “old-fashioned,” 
I'm  an  American. 

My  reasons  for  writing  you  is 
that  advocates  of  low  tariffs  would 
have  no  barriers  to  restrict  com- 
petition from  imports  having  the 
advantage  of  cheap  labor,  low  cost 
production  ,and  cheap  foreign  ves- 
sel transportation  costs. 

Imports  in  my  business,  espe- 
cially in  the  Farm  and  Industrial 
fields,  are  more  than  alarming  . . . 
they  are  critical.  Since  these  for- 
eign competitors  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  growing  the  raw  material 
and  making  same  into  finished 
products,  it  is  understandable  why 
manufacturers  in  this  country  who 
are  forced  to  buy  raw  material 
from  these  same  foreign  competi- 
tors and  must  in  turn  convert  into 
finished  goods,  are  at  a selling  dis- 
advantage. This  we  find  in  my 
business,  the  Cordage  Industry,  to- 
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Material  Handling 
Men  Visit  Here 

More  than  100  members  of  the 
New  England  Chapter,  American 
Material  Handling  Society,  an  or- 
ganization devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  handling  of  materials  in 
industry,  visited  here  on  Tuesday, 
May  18. 

The  group  convened  here  early 
in  the  afternoon  and  assembled  and 
registered  at  Harris  Hall,  followed 
by  a plant  tour  which  included  our 
warehouses.  The  material  hand- 
ling men  were  shown  the  various 
methods  we  have  of  handling  and 
transporting  fiber  and  other  mater- 
ials. 

The  Society  held  a dinner  meet- 
ing in  the  evening  at  Pinewood 
Lodge  where  they  were  addressed 
by  President  E.  G.  Roos. 

Harold  Damon,  overseer  of  our 
Receiving  and  Shipping  Depart- 
ments, is  a member  of  the  Society. 


SAM  Holds  Meeting 
Plant  Visit,  Here 

The  Boston  Chapter  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Advancement  of  Manage- 
ment met  here  on  Wednesday, 
April  28,  for  a luncheon  and  busi- 
ness meeting  followed  by  a plant 
tour.  The  group  numbered  men 
from  leading  industries  throughout 
Massachusetts.  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent G.  Herbert  Repass  is  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  group  was  addressed  by  Su- 
perintendent E.  T.  Williams,  who 
has  received  a letter  of  thanks 
from  the  group  reading  in  part  as 
follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Williams: 

In  behalf  of  the  participating 
group  in  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Management,  I 
would  like  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  for  the  excellent  meal  and 
well-planned  plant  visit  that  you 
entertained  us  with  yesterday. 
The  valuable  time  which  your  staff 
men  sacrificed  was  appreciated  . . 

Very  truly  yours, 

SIMPLEX  WIRE  & GABLE  CO. 

(Signed)  Cameron  D.  Beers.  Jr., 
Director. 


A bundle  tied  on  the  new  twine  tying  machine.  The  machine  coi 
presses  to  any  desired  compression  simultaneously  as  it  ties.  Spec  , 
jigs  permit  tying  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  packages.  (Below)  Close- < 
shows  the  neat,  wire  spiral  jointure  which  retains  over  90  percent  ^ 
the  twine’s  strength. 


Automatic  Twine  Tying  Machine 

(Continued  from' Page  li 


day. 

In  short,  Sir,  I want  a tariff 
placed  upon  cheap,  imported  mer- 
chandise. I do  not  want  unfair 
selling  advantages  ...  I want  a 
tariff  high  enough  to  protect  my 
job  and  the  50,000  others  in  this 
industry,  and  would  appreciate 
knowing  how  you  are  going  to 
vote  on  tariffs. 

Very  truly  yours, 
RALPH  A.  GUFFEY 


were  delivered  to  us  earlier  this 
year. 

LOOKING  FOR  “BUGS” 

The  machines  are  now  in  the 
field  under  actual  production  line 
operating  conditions  in  order  to  de- 
termine where  the  “bugs”  will 
show  up.  So  far  our  experience 
has  been  good  and  no  major  prob- 
lems have  arisen.  Earl,  with  Jim 
Crowell  of  the  Maintenance  De- 
partment, service  the  machines. 
At  the  completion  of  these  tests, 
we  will  be  in  a position  to  order  a | 
regular  production  run  of  mach- 
ines which  will  then  be  offered  to 
the  trade. 

Our  new  twine  tying  machine  is 
engineered  and  designed  to  appeal 
to  large  twine  users  such  as  news- 
paper plants,  corrugated  box  man- 
ufacturers and  multiwall  paper 
bag  makers.  Most  of  these  con- 
cerns prefer  the  use  of  twine  rather 
than  wire  because  of  lower  cost, 
ease  of  handling  and  ease  of  dis- 
posal. The  introduction  of  our 
completely  automatic  machine 
will  allow  those  who  have  wire 
machines  to  return  to  twine  and 
those  who  use  hand  tyers  to 
mechanize. 

“We  believe  we  have  achieved 
our  goal  with  the  new  Plymouth 
automatic  twine  tying  packaging 
machine,”  stated  Vice-president 


Bartlett  B.  Bradley  in  announcin 
the  machine  to  the  Plymout 
sales  organization.  “This  machir 
is  indicative  of  Plymouth’s  e 
forts  to  expand  the  markets  for  it 
products.  Its  development  is  ar 
other  example  of  the  Company’ 
technical  ingenuity  in  solving  prob_ 
lems  presented  by  competitiv' 
products  which  are  taking  awa.^ 
some  of  the  market  for  Plymoutlj 
products.” 


Machine  Merchandiser 


12  Advantages  of  Plymouth’s  Twine  Machine 

1.  Ratdically  new  spiral  joint  retains  over  90%  of 
twine  strength  . . . permits  use  of  lighter,  higher-footage- 
per-pound  twines. 

2.  Fast-operating  for  production  line  use. 

3.  Completely  automatic.  Simple,  one-motion  op- 
eration compresses  and  ties,  bundles  simultaneously. 

4.  Easily  adapted  with  special  jigs  to  wrap  all  kinds 
of  bundles. 

5.  Has  a big  capacity  work  surface,  27  in.  x 81  in., 
which  makes  handling  of  bulky  packages  simple. 

6.  Corners  of  the  package  are  protected  from  dam- 
age during  fastening  operation  by  nylon  rolls. 

7.  Machine  is  easy  and  safe  to  operate.  It  requires 
no  special  training  to  “break  in”  an  operator. 

8.  The  machine  has  been  safety  engineered  through- 
out to  protect  the  operator. 

9.  It  ties  packages  securely  to  protect  against 
pilfering. 

10.  A compression  unit  control  allows  adjustment 
for  any  desired  compression  and  prevents  merchandise 
damage  from  too-loose  or  too-tight  packaging. 

11.  Bundles  tied  by  machine  are  easy  to  open. 
Simply  snip  with  knife  or  scissors  and  the  bundle  is  open, 
twine  easily  disposed  of. 

12.  Long  opening  in  frame  capable  of  securing  bun- 
dle of  18  in.  high,  36  in.  wide  and  any  length. 


SPENCER  H.  BREWSTER 

Spencer  H.  Brewster  has  beei 
assigned  the  position  of  developini 
and  carrying  out  the  methods  an( 
means  for  merchandising  Plym 
outh’s  new  automatic  twine  mach 
ine. 

Spence  has  been  working  ver; 
closely  with  our  engineers  and  thi 
manufacturer  of  the  machine  foi 
the  past  several  months.  He  ii 
now  in  constant  contact  with  th( 
three  concerns  which  are  testing 
it.  He  will  be  responsible  for  al 
matters  pertaining  to  the  use  anc 
distribution  of  the  new  machine. 

Coming  with  Plymouth  Cordagt 
in  October,  1945,  Spence  is  wel 
known  to  many  of  the  employees 
here  having  worked  in  several  de- 
partments in  the  mills,  offices  and 
district  offices. 

He  attended  Williams  Collegs 
and  M.I.T.  During  World  War  L 
he  served  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
He  was  in  the  first  helicopter  train- 
ing school  as  an  instructor  and  was 
discharged  with  the  rating  of  cap- 
tain. 
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CURTAIN  FALLS  ON  CORDAGE  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


With  the  business  meeting  and  auction  to  be  held  on  May  27,  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club  will  officially  close  its  doors.  Organized  mwe  Inan 
33  years  ago,  the  Club’s  objectives  were  to  promote  good  fellowship  and 
interest  in  social,  educational  and  athletic  matters,  which  its  members 
lived  up  to.  These  pictures  help  point  up  how  these  aims  were  achieved. 


The  original  Cordage  Club  baseball  team  of  about  thirty  years 
go  comprised  a group  of  young,  raw,  enthusiastic  volunteers.  Earli- 
st  games  were  marked  by  defeat  but  the  team  soon  emerged  as 
le  outstanding  local  ball  team,  defeating  teams  from  such  municipal 
reas  as  Boston,  Worcester  and  Brockton.  Standing,  left  to  right, 
like  Pirani,  Bronzo  Scagliarini,  George  Anderson,  Hugh  Dowling, 
^ho  organized  the  team;  Mike  Romano,  Doc  Cavicchi  and  John 
iallerani;  seated,  Dino  Pederzini,  Don  Cavicchi,  Elno  Rossi,  Tony 
path,  Jeff  Borghi  and  Frank  Guidaboni. 


The  championship  basketball  team  of  1927-28  played  a brand 
of  basketball  that  was  hard  to  beat.  In  fact,  it  wasn’t  beaten 
often.  Back  row,  left  to  right.  Ted  Masi,  Johnny  Cadose.  “Bozo” 
Zahn;  front  row,  Johnny  Caton,  Capt.  Eddie  Peck  and  Alton  Mattioli. 


Final  Cordage  Club 
Meeting  May  27th 


Champion  bowlers  back  in  1927,  this  group  took  bowling  honors 
ar  the  Cordage  Club  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts  competition, 
"hey  were  Plymouth  champions  from  1922  to  1926.  Standing,  left 
0 right.  Gene  Goeller,  Newall  Blanchard,  Louis  Gallerani  and  Joe 
larsch;  seated,  Pete  Bagni,  George  McMahon  and  Fred  Stefani. 


In  more  recent  years,  the  Club’s  activities  had  narrowed  to  a 
few  indoor  pastimes,  among  them  card  parties  such  as  shown  here. 
This  four-handed  pinochle  game  is  being  played  by,  left  to  right, 
Tony  Valenziano,  Nick  DeFelice,  Don  Cavicchi  (back  to  camera) 
and  Eddie  Rossi.  Looking  on  are  John  Canevazzi,  Oscar  Bettencourt, 
Les  Gould  and  Wyman  Briggs.  


The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  will 
hold  its  last  business  meeting  for 
members  on  Thursday  evening. 
May  27,  at  7:30  o’clock  in  the  Club 
rooms  at  which  time  members  will 
decide  how  to  dispose  of  the  funds 
remaining  in  the  club  treasury.  An 
auction  of  articles  which  are  the 
property  of  the  Club  will  follow  the 
meeting. 

A farewell  outing  for  members 
will  be  held  on  Sunday,  June  6,  at 
the  Union  Grove  Club  off  Crescent 
Street,  in  Kingston,  after  which 
the  Club  will  be  officially  dis- 
banded. 

The  committee  working  on  clos- 
ing plans  has  held  several  meet- 
ings, chiefly  to  decide  what  rec- 
ommendations to  make  for  dis- 
bursement of  Club  funds.  Its  rec- 
ommendations are  as  follows; 

To  purchase  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  stock  in  the  amount  of 
$2,000,  the  return  from  the  invest- 
ment to  go  toward  an  annual 
award  for  some  boy  graduating 
from  Plymouth  High  School  who 
excels  in  sportsmanship,  integ- 
rity, citizenship  and  co-operation, 
the  selection  to  be  left  to  the  Ath- 
letic Committee  of  Plymouth  High 
School.  This  award,  based  on  cur- 
rent dividend  rates,  would  be  about 
$100.00  a year. 

To  donate  two  pieces  of  equip- 
ment, a humidifier  and  an  oxygen 
tent,  to  the  Children’s  Ward  at  Jor- 
dan Hospital.  This  equipment 
would  cost  approximately  $200.00. 

To  allocate  approximately 
$200.00  to  Troop  46,  the  Boy  Scout 
troop  which  has  always  been  spon- 
sored by  the  Cordage  Club.  An 
amount  of  $59.00  would  go  toward 
the  balance  due  on  the  lean-to  re- 
cently constructed  at  Camp  Squan- 
to  in  memory  of  Club  members  who 
gave  their  lives  in  World  War  II. 
Approximately  $150.00  has  been 
recommended  be  spent  for  five  pup 
tents  and  a councilor’s  tent  for 
Troop  '46  for  overnight  hikes,  to  re- 
place their  camp  house  at  Smelt 
Pond  which  is  being  torn  down. 

These  recommendations  will  be 
presented  to  members  at  their 
meeting  on  May  27  for  acting  upon. 
Definite  appropriations  cannot  be 
made  until  the  Club  determines 
how  much  is  realized  from  the 
auction,  how  much  is  spent  on  the 
outing,  and  various  other  expendi- 
tures which  may  have  to  be  made 
before  the  Club  is  officially  closed. 


iring  Brings 
udent  Tours 


pring,  beautiful  (?)  Spring, 
ngs  robins,  fresh  new  buds, 
lening  woodlands.  To  Plymouth 
rdage,  in  addition,  it  brings  an 
lux  of  students  and  other 
itors,  all  of  them  eager  to  see 
v Plymouth  ropes  and  twines 
5 made. 

^mong  the  groups  who  have  al- 
ady  visited  here  and  who  soon 
in  to  tour  the  plant  are  the 
lowing : 

Jn  May  6 a group  of  100  pupils 
)m  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
Norwell  Junior  High  School 
:re  visitors  here.  The  group  was 
3 large  for  a plant  tour  so  they 
thered  at  the  Cordage  Auditori- 
n for  a showing  of  the  Company 
ovie  following  which  they  asked 
imerous  questions.  They  also  in- 
lected  the  product  exhibits  in  the 
jditorium. 

Two  groups  were  here  on  May 


13.  A group  of  20  Navy  men  from 
the  Hingham  Ammunition  Depot, 
many  of  them  boatswain’s  mates 
who  use  considerable  rope  in  their 
work,  visited  the  plant.  The  same 
afternoon  a group  of  Sea  Scouts 
from  Scituate  were  visitors. 

On  June  3 a class  of  approximate- 
ly 30  students  from  Brockton  Junior 
High  School  is  expected.  The  sixth 
grade  from  Halifax  elementary 
school  has  plans  to  visit  here  on 
June  8 while  on  June  10  a group  of 
80  pupils  from  Shrewsbury  High 
School  is  expected. 

A sixth  grade  class  from  East 
Braintree  has  made  tentative  plans 
to  visit  in  the  near  future. 


July  11  Set  For 
Bowling  Outing 


Elected  President 
Of  Traffic  Club 


General  Traffic  Manager  E.  N. 
Mayer  was  elected  President  of  the 
Boston  Traffic  Club  for  the  coming 
year  at  a meeting  of  that  organi- 
zation held  on  April  20. 


Tickets  for  the  outing  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club  Bowling 
League  are  now  being  distributed 
to  team  captains  and  guest  tickets 
have  gone  on  sale.  Guest  tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Club  until  it 
closes  on  May  27  and  after  that 
from  President  Lewis  Cleveland. 
The  cost  is  $3.50. 

Date  for  the  outing  has  been  set 
for  Sunday,  July  11,  at  Peter’s 
Grove  in  Kingston.  More  than  200 
bowlers  and  guests  are  expected  to 
be  present  to  enjoy  a full  day’s 
activities. 

A program  of  sports  contests 
with  prizes  is  being  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  White.  A chicken 
dinner  will  be  served  at  1 o’clock 
with  buffet  luncheons  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon. 


Auction  Items 


The  Plymouth  Cordage  Club 
will  hold  an  auction  sale  of  items 
it  owns,  following  its  final  meet- 
ing on  Thursday,  May  27.  The 
auction  will  be  open  to  mem- 
bers only. 

Among  the  items  which  will 
be  put  up  for  sale  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Grandfather’s  Clock. 

Sanding  Machine. 

Two  Electric  Wall  Clocks. 

Two  Radios. 

21-inch  Television. 

10-inch  Television. 

Frappe  Mixing  Machine. 

Two  Electric  Emergency 
Lanterns. 

Pool  Table. 

Desk  Light. 

Bingo  Game. 

Large  Mirror. 

Several  Pictures  and 
Trophies. 


OUTING 

The  outing  to  be  held  on  June  7 is 
free  to  all  members,  including  the 
Company’s  pensioners,  who  are 
honorary  members.  It  will  be  an 
all-day  event  and  will  include  var- 
ious sports  events,  buffet  lunch- 
eons and  a catered  chicken  dinner 
to  be  served  at  1 o’clock. 

A total  of  211  cards  have  been 
put  in  the  mail  inviting  all  mem- 
bers to  attend.  President  Cleve- 
land urges  each  member  to  mail 
the  return  postal  attached  indica- 
ting whether  he  will  or  will  not  be 
present. 

The  committee  which  has  been 
working  on  plans  for  the  Club’s 
closing  consists  of  William  Gilman, 
John  Pascoe,  John  Scalabroni,  An- 
drew Brenner,  Lewis  Cleveland, 
Lennie  Bernardo,  George  Bagnell 
and  Romero  Ferreira. 


Even  with  unemployment  cur- 
rently at  about  three  million,  we 
have  60  million  persons  em- 
ployed — over  five  million  more 
than  were  working  during  the  mas- 
sive production  period  of  World 
War  11,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  points  out. 
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Job  of  the  Month  . . . 

GROUNDS  DEPARTMENT  LEADER 


Grounds  Department  Leader  Vic  Scagliarini  is  a plant  guard  in 
a different  way  than  our  watchmen  are.  He  protects  the  dozens  of 
shrubs  which  enhance  the  appearance  of  our  grounds. 


Insurance  Refunds 
Being  Held  Here 

Experience  dividends  were  paid 
last  week  to  all  employees  who 
carried  dependents  hospitalization 
insurance  during  the  policy  year, 
from  May  13.  1952,  to  May  13,  1953. 
The  refund  amounted  to  18.8%  of 
the  total  premiums  each  wage  em- 
ployee paid  during  that  period. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment is  holding  refunds  on  this 
type  of  insurance  for  the  following 
persons  who  are  no  longer  em- 
ployed by  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany. All  refunds  are  under  fifty 
cents. 

Albert  L.  Baker,  Jr. 

Donald  Barbieri 
Annette  Cavacco 
Gladys  D.  Clark 
Walter  F.  Curry 
Webster  L.  Gibbs 
James  Gomes 
Arthur  L.  Held 
Arthur  Holbrook 
Edward  R.  Nelligan 
Wallace  Nightingale,  Jr. 
George  Neal 
Antone  M.  Pimental 
Thomas  A.  Proctor 
Elizabeth  Santos 
Casemiro  J.  Santos 
William  I.  Sawkiewicz 
Lena  Sears 
Dirche  Souza 
Mary  E.  Souza 
Joseph  Steeples 
John  N.  Seaver 
Ada  Souza 
Leslie  E.  Thayer,  Jr. 

George  J.  Thomas 
Nicholas  Vernazzaro 
Bernadine  Waitt 
Persons  entitled  to  these  refunds 
are  urged  to  pick  them  up  at  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Plan  Member 

Stanley  V.  Johnson  of  Duxbury, 
sales  representative  in  New  Eng- 
land district,  has  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  Company’s  Retirement 
Plan.  Stan’s  membership  becomes 
effective  June  1. 


Laiiiiflied  in  Stvle 


^ SS 


The  Missing  Check 

It’s  never  hard  tor  anyone  to 
cash  a check  for  several  hundred 
dollars.  It’s  those  little  checks  for 
a few  cents  though  that  we  never 
seem  to  find  the  time  to  cash. 

Bob  Drew’s  wife  received  a check 
for  16  cents  about  a year  ago  which 
had  a long,  sad  history  . . . and 
never  got  cashed.  When  finally  the 
manager  of  the  Clearing  House 
wrote  to  Barbara  regarding  the 
outstanding  check,  she  replied  in 
verse.  The  poem  was  printed  in 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  News 
and  we’re  reprinting  it,  just  for 
laughs. 

The  gay  Christmas  season  is  draw- 
ing near. 

But  this  message  is  not  one  of  good 
cheer. 

Please  have  a light  heart  in  view 
of  the  season. 

And  if  you’ll  read  on.  I’ll  give  you 
the  reason. 

It  concerns  a matter  of  a mere 
sixteen  cents. 

And  it’s  a long  tale,  I’ll  try  not  to 
fence. 

It  started  last  June  over  a check 
that  was  lost. 

This  miserable  wretch  is  the  one 
that  has  cost 

You  money,  time,  fuss  and  fret. 
And  we  haven’t  cashed  that  d — n 
check  yet! 

’Tis  said  the  truth  hurts  and  that 
is  true. 

For  I am  ashamed  to  confess  to 
you. 

You  sent  us  a new  check  with  a 
note  saying,  “Please, 

Now  cash  this  one  quick  — put  our 
accountant  at  ease.” 

So  doubly’s  the  reason  that  now  you 
will  fret. 

For  we  still  haven’t  cashed  that 
d — n check  yet! . 

Our  excuse  is  quite  weak,  but  it 
is  true. 

We  have  a young  son,  he’s  not  yet 
two. 

Who  climbed  to  the  desk,  and  with 
check  in  fist. 

Ran  to  the  toilet,  little  dear, 
couldn’t  resist  — 

He  threw  in  the  check — of  course 
it  got  wet — 

So  we  still  haven’t  cashed  that 
d — n check  yet!. 

Thus  the  authorized  signature  has 
gone  with  the  tide. 

We  beg  you  to  forgive  us,  the  fiscal 
year  hasn’t  yet  died. 

Please  sign  it  once  more.  ’Twould 
be  better.  I think. 

If  this  time  you  would  use  indelible 
ink. 

One,  two,  three,  on  your  mark,  get 
set — 

We  will  cash  that  d — n check  yet! 


The  weather  and  seasons  do 
not  affect  too  many  of  us  in  our 
jobs  except  perhaps  in  making 
the  big  decision  to  wear  or  not 
to  wear  our  rubbers.  To  one 
department  here,  weather  and 
seasons  are  all  important.  That 
is  the  Grounds  Department  and 
perhaps  the  person  most  close- 
ly concerned  is  Group  Leader 
Victor  Scagliarini. 

Each  season  brings  its  own 
special  jobs  which  have  to  be 
done.  Right  now  is  the  busiest 
season. 

Spring  means  laying  new 
lawns,  repairing  damaged  lawn 
areas,  seeding  bare  spots.  It’s 
the  time  for  setting  in  new 
shrubs,  pruning  those  which 
have  already  bloomed,  clean'ng 
out  the  shrub  beds  of  dead 
leaves  and  other  debris,  loosen- 
ing up  the  soil  and  general  all- 
around  assistance  to  Mother  Na- 
ture in  producing  the  attractive 
grounds  we  enjoy. 

Just  a few  weeks  ago  the 
plant  grounds  were  drenched  in 
the  butter-yellow  blooms  of  the 
forsythia,  followed  immediately 
by  the  brilliant  red  Japanese 
quince.  Soon  the  bridal  wreath 
will  cascade  its  white  beauty 
over  arching  stems.  The  hy- 
drangeas with  their  colorful 
flower  heads  which  last  almost 
until  frost  comes,  will  ring 
down  the  curtain  as  far  as 
flowering  shrubs  around  the 
plant  are  concerned. 

Other  flowering  shrubs  here 
are  the  Anthony  waterer,  wei- 
gela,  dwarf  flrebush,  lilac,  hon- 
eysuckle, arrowwood  and  dog- 
wood. 

It  is  not  through  coincidence 
that  you  can  look  out  almost 
any  window  here  and  see  some 
plant  in  bloom.  It  was  planned 
that  way  by  arborists.  Vic  sees 
that  whenever  one  shrub  is  re- 
moved, another  of  the  same 
type  is  set  in  to  replace  it. 

He  prunes  immediately  after 
the  blooming.  Old,  mature 
canes  are  removed,  leaving  the 
strong,  new  shoots.  Vic  prunes 
with  an  eye  to  keeping  the  nat- 
ural shape  and  beauty  of  the 
bush,  which  is  always  most 
graceful  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  He  feeds  the  bushes  when- 
ever they  appear  to  need  it,  aph 
plying  plant  food  most  benefi- 
cial to  each  around  the  base  of 


the  shrub. 

The  hundreds  of  square  feet 
of  lawn  areas  take  much  of  his 
time,  as  any  of  you  who  have 
lawns  at  home  know.  Seeding, 
feed'ng,  rolling,  mowing  and 
watering  are  just  a few  of  the 
tasks  which  have  to  be  per- 
formed to  keep  our  lawns  in 
green  velvet  condition.  The 
areas  most  in  public  view  get 
first  attention.  Lawns  have  to 
be  mown  as  often  as  twice  week- 
ly to  keep  grass  at  two-inch 
length. 

Our  trees,  while  planted, 
pruned  and  sprayed  by  tree  ex- 
perts, are  checked  periodically 
by  Vic  and  his  helpers  who  also 
lend  a helping  hand  to  the  tree 
men  when  they  are  here. 

Spring  to  the  Grounds  De- 
par' ment  Leader  also  means  re- 
moving snow  fences,  storm  win- 
dows and  storm  doors  and  put- 
ting up  screens  where  needed. 
Roadways  often  need  to  be  re- 
paired. 

Spring  and  Summer  also  bring 
insect  and  pest  control  pro- 
grams. Japanese  beetles,  wasps, 
aphids  and  other  insects  are  all 
unwanted  intruders  and  must 
be  dealt  with  in  various  ways. 
And,  of  course,  the  battle 
against  Ihe  rat  and  the  cock- 
roach knows  no  season.  But  Vic 
and  his  men  pride  themselves  on 
the  excellent  control  they  main- 
tain on  these.  It’s  impossible 
to  be  completely  free  of  these 
pests.  As  long  as  there  are  any 


in  the  neighborhood,  they’ll  work 
their  way  in  here  in  search  of 
new  quarters  and  whatever  they 
can  find  in  the  way  of  food.  Any 
lunch  leavings  you  care  to  leave' 
around  for  them  in  some  secret 
corner  rather  than  disposing  of 
them  in  the  proper  waste  re- 
ceptacles will  keep  the  welcome 
mat  stretched  out  for  them. 

Fall  means  preparation  for 
winter.  Out  come  the  storm 
windows  and  snow  fences  again. 
Markers  are  planted  for  hyd- 
rants and  indicator  posts.  Snow 
removal  equipment  is  cleaned 
and  overhauled.  Leaves  must 
be  raked  and  either  burned  or 
added  to  the  compost  heap. 

Vic’s  chief  winter  problem  is 
keeping  the  plant  free  of  snow 
and  ice. 

The  Grounds  Department  is 
often  called  upon  for  assistance 
to  the  Maintenance  Department 
whenever  any  plant  excavation 
has  to  be  done.  Trenches  often 
have  to  be  dug  in  connection 
with  new  construction,  laying 
of  pipes  and  electric  cables. 

The  general  pick-up  and  ' 
spruce-up  work  of  the  Grounds  | 
Department  knows  no  season.  | 
Clearing  out  debris,  rubbish,  j 
weeds,  keeping  the  grounds  ' 
swept,  orderly  and  free  of  w'aste 
paper  are  year-round  responsi- 
bilities and,  thanks  to  Vic  and 
his  men,  we  have  grounds  which 
are  safe,  clean  and  attractive 
and  which  visitors  almost  in- 
variably comment  on. 


Although  a modest  craft,  the  S.  S. 
SPLASH  was  launched  on  Sunday, 
May  2,  with  all  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  a major  launching.  A cav- 
alcade of  cars  with  horns  blaring 
followed  the  12*,^-foot  gaily  dec- 
orated inboard  motor  boat  as  she 
was  driven  from  the  Elks  Home, 
where  she  had  been  delivered  by 
the  builder,  to  the  foot  of  Nelson 
Street  where  she  was  officially 
christened.  With  a bottle  of  wine 
broken  over  her  bow,  the  S.  S. 
SPLASH  slid  into  the  water  while 
John  Petrell  in  his  plane  circled  in 
salute  overhead.  George  Kirkpat- 
rick, a member  of  the  Brockton  En- 
terprise staff,  was  on  hand  to  photo- 
graph the  event.  A luncheon  was 
served  after  the  launching. 

Aboard  the  boat  on  her  maiden 
“voyage”  were  (left  to  right)  Buz- 
zy  Fortini  the  owner,  Tony  Souza 
of  No.  2 Machine  Shop,  Joe  Juliani, 
Mike  Fortini  and  Manny  Cadose 
of  Paper  Twisting. 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


EVELYN  A.  ZAMMARCHI 

Mrs.  Bertha  C.  Lawday  was 
pleasantly  surprised  when  we  took 
her  to  dinner  at  the  Merry  Macs 
in  North  Easton  and  presented  her 
with  a beautiful  corsage.  Mrs. 
Lawday  is  leaving  the  employ  of 
the  Company  in  June.  The 
party  included  Peggy  McLean, 
Betty  Chandler,  Ethel  P.  Smith 
and  Evelyn  A.  Zammarchi. 


Another  small  party  was  held  in 
the  Industrial  Relations  building 
last  week  at  which  time  we  pre- 
sented Mrs.  Lawday  with  a ster- 
ling silver  pin  in  the  form  of  a bow- 
knot.  Ice  cream  and  cake  were 
served.  The  best  of  wishes  from 
all  of  us,  Bertha,  and  may  yours 
and  Mr.  Lawday’s  future  be  filled 
with  good  luck  and  happiness!. 

Make  way,  here  comes  Betty 
Chandler  sporting  her  new  green 
Nash  Metropolitan.  Pretty  classy, 
Betty. 


OLIVE  METZ 

The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  PFC  Richard  B.  Ta- 
vares, son  of  Tina  and  John  Ta- 
vares, to  Miss  Rosanne  Rossetti. 
Miss  Rossetti  is  a graduate  of 
Plymouth  High  School  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  business  office  of  the 
New  England  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co. 
Dick  is  also  a graduate  of  Plym- 
outh High  School  and  is  stationed 
with  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  at 
Cherry  Point,  N.  C. 

Michael  Cuozzo’s  son,  Michael 
Jr.  has  had  his  engagement  an- 
nounced to  Miss  Vera  Robbins  of 
Kingston.  Miss  Robbins  was  grad- 
uated from  Kingston  High  School 
and  is  employed  at  the  A & P Mar- 
ket in  Plymouth.  Mr.  Cuozzo 
graduated  from  Plymouth  High 
School  and  is  employed  at  the 
Wheeler  Reflector  Co. 

Domingos  Bastos  has  announced 


the  engagement  of  his  daughter, 
Lelita,  to  Paul  P.  Zelinka  of  New 
Albany,  Pa.  Both  are  students  at 
Houghton  College  in  western  New 
York  state.  Lelita  former- 
ly worked  in  No.  2 Mill  balling 
room. 

Mary  Ruas  and  her  husband  re- 
cently took  a trip  to  Virginia  to  see 
their  son  who  is  in  the  Navy. 

Fred  Caramello  was  called  to 
New  Jersey  on  May  4th  because  of 
the  death  of  his  sis'.er-in-law. 

James  Costa  has  been  sent  to  At- 
lantic City  to  represent  the  Union 
at  the  CIO  Convention  there. 

On  May  9th,  Mary  Morin’s  father 
celebrated  his  80th  birthday  with  a 
family  gathering  at  the  Hobshole 
House  in  Plymouth. 

Mario  Spalluzzi  became  the  fa- 
ther of  a daughter  on  April  18.  The 
little  girl  has  been  named  Cynthia. 
Her  mother  is  the  former  Jean 
Sance  who  formerly  worked  in  the 
Main  Office,  and  daughter  of  Oscar 
Sance  of  No  2 Mill. 


Sylvia  Blake,  Chicago 
Office,  Is  Married 

Sylvia  F.  Blake  of  our  Chica 
office,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mi 
Fred  C.  Blake  of  Springfield,  Ve 
mont,  was  married  to  Myron 
Leber,  son  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frai 
Leber  of  Chicago,  on  Saturda 
April  17,  at  the  First  Congreg 
tional  Church  of  Elmhurst,  II 
nois.  A reception  followed  the  ce 
emony  and  was  held  in  the  chur( 
vestry, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leber  spent  the 
honeymoon  in  Florida  and  the  B 
hama  Islands  and  are  now  makii 
their  home  at  North  St.  Louis  Av 
nue  in  Chicago. 

Sylvia  is  a graduate  of  Sprin 
field  (Vermont)  High  School  wi 
the  class  of  1948.  She  has  be* 
working  in  our  Chicago  Office  sin< 
September,  1950.  The  bridegroo: 
was  graduated  from  Morgan  Pai 
Military  Academy  in  Chicago  ar 
is  in  business  with  his  father  as  d 
signer  and  manufacturer  of  jewelr 
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f-'O  SALE — Quonset  Hut,  34  ft.  x 
1 ft.  Ideal  summer  cottage. 
Toi  good  size  rooms  and  bath. 

12  ft.  X 19  ft.).  To  be  re- 
noj;d  from  property.  Please  call 
2088. 


FBjE  — Sand,  gravel  fill.  Take  it 
'•  aay.  Albert  Henry,  60  Alden 

y.'t. 


Fd  S.- 
! Btcher 
pStj  Burners. 
Ill  J. 


SALE:  Yellow  enameled 


Price  S30.  Call 


S.ALE — Four  6:70  x 15  tires 
ivith  2 tubes;  lots  of  miles  left, 
se  call  King.  2088. 


S.ALE — One  large  while  por- 
lain  Bengal  range.  Combination 
gs  cooking  and  gas  heating.  Like 
ne.  Also,  2 platform  rockers.  Re- 
ce  ly  upholstered  with  heavy  plas- 
tic Also,  boy’s  tent.  Two  clothes 
diets.  Double  size.  Fiberboard 
knotty  pine  effect.  If  interest- 
Bdcall  Ply.  1897. 


HL'SE  lot  for  sale  — On 

llprn  Street,  off  Standish  Avenue, 
left,  front,  90-ft.  deep.  Call  298. 


UNTED — Used  wooden  combina- 
tion storm  and  screen  door.  | 
Pase  call  King.  2088.  | 


li  long  face  and  a broad  mind  j 
a rarely  found  under  the  sa.T.e  ■ 
t) . 

11  

*t  O-'ten  shows  a fin?  command 
jianguage  to  saj^  nothing. 


9 ON  OR  OFFTH6  JOB,  USIN&  THE 

WRONG-  Tool  causes  trouble! 


JOAN  GOVONI 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Cadose,  who  became  the 
proud  parents  of  a 9-pound  baby 
girl,  Kathleen  May,  born  on  April 
16. 

Congratulations  to  the  newly 
weds!  Burton  Hertel  and  Joyce 
Borghesani  had  their  big  day  on 
April  17.  Joyce  is  the  daughter  of 
“Chicky”  Borghesani. 

Jeremias  Cabral’s  wife-to-be, 
Florence  Silva,  was  given  a bridal 
shower  recently  by  Evelyn  Furta- 
do  and  the  bride’s  mother,  where 
98  guests  were  invited.  The  cou- 
ple have  set  their  date  for  June  6. 

Frank  Gallo  and  Andrew  Guerra 
with  a net  63  took  top  honors  in  the 
Two  Ball,  Best  Ball,  Net  Golf  tour- 
ney held  last  week  at  the  Plymouth 
Country  Club.  It  was  the  first  tour- 
ney of  the  1954  season  for  Club 
members  and  brought  out  a field 
of  28  players. 

Edward  Dyer  is  having  a 5-room 
Cape  Cod  house  built  on  Riverview 
Avenue  in  Kingston  and  plans  to 
move  in,  in  the  early  part  of  fall. 

Gerry  Albertini  underwent  an 
operation  at  the  Jordan  Hospital 
recently  and  is  now  up  and  around 
although  he  won’t  be  back  to  work 
for  some  time. 

We  have  several  new  employees 
in  the  Paper  Division.  Mario  Zang- 
heri,  from  the  Rope  Room,  is  now 
our  Artos  Cutting  & Packaging  Op- 
erator; Josephine  Neves,  from 
No.  1 Mill,  is  now  a No,  50  Winder 
Operator;  August  Furtado,  Jr,, 
from  No,  2 Mill,  is  now  a Jenny 
Spinner  Operator;  Jeremias  Cab- 
ral, formerly  from  No,  2 Mill,  is 
now  a Ring  Twister  Operator;  Gic- 
onda  Borghesani,  formeidy  a No, 
50  Winder  Operator  here,  is  now 
woiking  in  No,  2 Mill, 

For  extra  help,  at  present,  we 
have,  Manuel  Miranda  and  Albin 
R.  Pina,  both  from  No,  2 Mill, 


• A majority  of  the  nation’s  top  re- 
tail, wholesale  and  service  indus- 
try executives,  questioned  recently 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  believe  business 
in  1954  will  equal  or  exceed  the 
all-time  peak  reached  in  1953, 


-ST 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


25  YEARS  AGO 

F.  C.  Hilton  left  for  Welland  on  j 
ay  2 to  take  up  his  new  duties  ^ 
Superintendent,  j 

Miss  Edith  Sundstrom,  Statisti- 1 
1 Department,  is  convalescing 
om  a recent  operation  for  appen- 
citis, 

Edmund  Cavanaugh  left  on 
ednesday  of  this  week  for  a trip 
California, 

The  first  baseball  game  of  the 
ason  will  be  played  on  May  25, 
ae  team  will  be  made  up  of  prac- 
Dally  the  same  players  as  last 
;ar  with  the  exception  of  Fred 
nos,  a pitcher,  and  C,  Scagliarini, 

1 infielder.  Sparky  Spath,  C,  Scag- 
arini,  George  Anderson  and  John 
aton  will  play  the  infield.  Fat  Ro- 
ano  and  Don  Cavicchi  will  be 
?hind  the  plate,  John  Gallerani 
id  Fred  Enos  will  do  the  hurling, 
[ike  Pirani,  Jeff  Borghi  and  Bron- 
) Scagliarini  will  play  the  out- 
;ld.  Jim  Berardi  is  manager  and 
aancial  manager  will  be  Coonie 
ossi.  Johnny  Cadose  and  Arthur 
allerani  will  handle  sale  of 
’ tickets. 

Scouts  Philip  Cavallini  and  Rob- 
't  Williamson  were  raised  to 
irst  Class  Scouts  at  the  May  Court 
f Honor  and  are  the  first  boys  to 


hold  this  honor  in  North  Plymouth. 

The  Boston  Transcript  of  May  7, 
1929.  cited  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  for  its  accident-reduction 
record.  "The  showing  made  by  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
which  has  an  average  of  1,321  em- 
ployees. is  considered  quite  re- 
markable, second  only  to  the  E,  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company  at 
Everett,’’  the  clipping  reads, 

5 YEARS  AGO 

About  1500  students  from  the 
Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  Jun- 
ior High  Schools  visited  the  plant 
in  recent  weeks. 

An  order  for  1,000  tons  of  binder 
twine  for  French-occupied  Ger- 
many, was  completed  within  seven 
days  of  receipt  of  the  official  order 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  The  more  than  2,000,000 
pounds  of  twine  will  be  used  in  har- 
vesting badly-needed  crops  to  help 
feed  hungry  Europe, 

Stella  Simmons  of  the  Tag  Room 
was  an  Easter  bride.  She  married 
Harold  N,  Green  of  Whitman, 

Pedro  Alves  of  No,  2 Mill  started 
on  a two  months’  leave  of  absence 
on  May  12  when  he  left  by  plane 
for  the  Azores  to  spend  some  time 
with  relatives. 


omcE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

Did  any  of  you  Dragnet  fans  hear 
what  happened  to  Eddy  Tavares 
recently?  Eddy  was  appointed  to 
our  plant  police  force,  and  hardly 
had  he  taken  the  badge  (Number 
19,  just  for  the  record)  home  and 
shined  it  up  when  he  was  the  victim 
of  foul  play.  Both  his  registration 
and  brake  and  light  inspection 
stickers  were  stolen  off  the  wind- 
shield of  his  car.  The  state  po- 
lice are  now  looking  into  the  facts. 

Eddy’s  son  was  home  from  his 
Marine  base  in  North  Carolina  for 
an  April  week-end,  or  what  was 
left  of  one  when  you  subtract  trav- 
elling time  from  the  hours  he  was 
off. 

Several  of  the  girls  have  re-  S 
ceived  notes  and  cards  from  Mar-  ^ 
lene  Proctor  Donohue,  who  is  busy  | 
settling  her  new  apartment  in  Ar-  j 
lington,  Virginia,  j 

Agnes  McCarthy  went  to  New  i 
York  for  not  just  one  week-end  but  | 
two  recently. 

The  Hazelhursts  are  moving  | 
again.  Still  loyal  to  Duxbury,  Betty  | 
is  going  over  to  South  Duxbury  j 
this  time. 

That  new  Buick  in  the  parking 
lot  belongs  to  Hazel  Robbins,  who 
picked  out  one  in  a nice  shade  of  i 
blue  this  time.  With  a new  one  i 
like  that  we  expect  Hazel  to  be 
starting  out  for  Alaska  or  some 
other  remote  spot  any  time  now,  i 

There’s  good  news  from  Lucien 
Laurent,  who  is  coming  along 
nicely  and  expects  to  be  back  with 
us  in  a few  weeks. 

Before  "The  Pajama  Game’’ 
opened  in  New  York,  Franny  Shea  , 
and  his  wife  gave  it  their  enthusi- 
astic approval  in  Boston, 

A somewhat  different  cup  of  tea  | 
was  the  Met’s  "Barber  of  Seville,” 
Grace  Edgar,  Peggy  Donovan  and 
Laura  Lamborghini  all  went  to 
that,  when  the  Opera  was  in  Bos- 
ton recently,  and  reported  it  an  un- 
usually gay  and  colorful  pro- 
duction. 

Dolly  Vernazzaro  picked  the  per- 
fect day  for  having  her  baby.  On 
Mother’s  Day  afternoon.  Dolly  wel- 
comed a son  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital, 

Eleanoi  MeSherry  week-ended 
in  New  York  on  May  1-2.  It  was 
Eleanor’s  first  visit  to  the  Big  City 
and  she  did  the  usual  from  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty to  visiting  the  more  colorful 
Greenwich  Village  night  spots. 

Peggy  Donovan  spent  a week-end 
in  New  York  City,  too,  but  she  se- 
lected the  long  Easter  week-end 
and  joined  the  Fifth  Avenue  prom- 
enaders. 

Ann  Torrance  will  be  leaving  us 
on  Friday  of  this  week.  She  has 
accepted  a position  with  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  whose  office 
is  in  the  Town  House. 


HARRIS  HALL 


WALTER  CORREA 

Visitors  of  the  New  England 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Show  on 
April  29  were  Manuel  Motta  ac- 
companied by  yours  truly.  The 
show  is  an  annual  affair  which  is 
held  at  the  Hotel  Staffer  in  Boston 
and  is  made  up  of  an  interesting 
and  colorful  array  of  advertising 
displays.  Among  the  numerous 
expositions  was  the  booth  of  the 
John  Stokes  Co.,  formerly  our  res- 
taurant consultants. 

Tony  Tavares  has  returned  to 
work  after  an  absence  of  nine 
weeks  following  an  operation. 
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Hand  Carved  Pistol 


Hand  carving  is  one  of  Ray  Zupperoli’s  hobbies  and  this 
handsome  percussion  pistol  proves  his  skill  with  a knife  and 
chisel.  It’s  an  old-fashioned  type  cap  lock,  muzzle-loading 
pistol  with  a black  powder  charge  of  from  55  grains  to  half 
that  amount  and  41  calibre  ball  with  either  patch  or  wadding. 

The  long  barrel  was  cut  down  from  an  old  gun  but  the 
rest  of  the  pistol  was  made  entirely  by  hand.  Ray  carved  the 
stock  from  sweet  birch  and  he  did  all  the  brass  work  himself. 

He  uses  the  pistol  for  target  practice.  With  the  handsome 
powder  horn  which  he  had  given  to  him,  the  pistol  makes 
an  attractive  ornament.  Ray  works  in  the  Laboratory. 


Plymouth  Cordage 
Is  Saluted  By 
Utility  Publication 

The  employee  publication  of  a 
fellow  local  industry,  the  New 
England  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, carried  an  article  on  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  in  its  April 
issue. 

Negea  News,  published  by  the 
New  England  Gas  and  Electric 
Sys  em  fer  its  employees,  carried 
the  article  on  its  front  page.  En- 
titled "They  Know  the  Ropes,”  it 
traced  the  history  of  the  Company 
and  told  of  the  importance  of  rope 
to  their  linemen. 

“In  the  New  England  Gas  and 
Electric  System,  w'e  use  consider- 
able quantities  of  Ship  Brand  Ma- 
nila Stormline  and  Hotline,  a spe- 
cial manila  rope  of  high  dielectric 
strength  which  has  twice  the  flas’n- 
cver  value  of  Ship  Brand,”  John  J. 
Molloy,  editor  of  Negea  News, 
wrote.  “This  means  that  Hotline 
has  an  almost  negligible  character 
as  a conductor  of  electricity,  a po- 
tent factor  when  you  consider  that 
our  linemen  constantly  use  Hotline 
to  hold  electric  conductors  while 
repairing  damages.” 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  is 
the  largest  industrial  user  of 
Plymouth  County  Electric  Com- 
pan.y  power,  the  article  stated. 
The  Company  has  a 2.000  KW  lead. 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

John  Ramos  was  transferred  to 
No.  2 Mill  on  April  12. 

Albert  Tetreault  is  at  home  re- 
cuperating from  an  operation 
which  he  underwent  at  the  Jor- 
dan Hospital  on  April  13. 

Alfred  Motta  was  transferred  to 
No.  2 Mill  on  May  3. 

John  Pickles  is  now  back  in  the 
Receiving  Department  in  the  twine 
carting  gang,  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  No.  2 Mill  on  May  3. 

James  Souza,  who  has  been  work- 
ing as  a train  helper  for  the  past 
ten  years,  has  a daily  run  through 
the  subway  to  No.  1 Mill.  Tues- 
day's run  on  April  20  was  an  ap- 
petizing as  well  as  an  exciting  run. 
But  let  Jimm3'  tell  it  in  his  own 
words: 

“There  along  the  tracks  was 
what  I thought  a sleeping  rabbit, 
but  much  to  my  surprise  he  hopped 
up  on  his  front  paws  because  he 
had  been  hit  by  Train  No.  2 in  the 
hind  legs.  So  I said  to  myself 
'wouldn’t  he  make  a nice  stew!’ 
So  I put  him  in  a bag  and  brought 
him  home  for  the  season’s  first 
cordage  rabbit  stew." 


Picture  which  appeared  in  NEGEA  NEWS  shows  Plymouth  line- 
men Francis  McWilliams,  Sr.  (on  ladder)  and  Donald  Govoni  (coiling 
rope)  working  on  pole  in  front  of  Main  Office  building. 
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Attend  CIO  Convention 
At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Delegates  from  Local  692,  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America,  left 
on  Sunday,  May  2,  for  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  to  attend  the  eighth 
Biennial  Convention.  Delegates 
who  attended  were  Alvin  Guidabo- 
ni,  secretary  of  the  local;  James 
Costa,  executive  board  member; 
Lawrence  “Pop”  Kuhn,  Joint 
Board  delegate;  and  Clifton 
“Spink”  Wood,  delegate-at-large. 

They  attended  the  convention  for 
five  days  at  which  time  a policy 
for  the  next  two  years  was  set.  A 
report  to  members  of  Local  692  will 
be  given  by  the  delegates  at  a fu- 
ture meeting.  The  delegates  re- 
turned on  Saturday,  May  8. 


OCMRA  Changes 
Meeting  Place 

The  Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  As- 
sociation is  returning  to  its  former 
meeting  place  in  upstairs  Harris 
Hall  near  the  fireplace  for  its 
meetings  from  now  on.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  been  holding  meetings 
at  the  Cordage  Club,  which  closes 
the  end  of  this  month. 

The  Association  meets  on  the  sec- 
ond Friday  of  each  month.  Its  next 
meeting  will  be  on  June  11. 


Wins  Contest 

Joan  Lewis  of  Harris  Hall  was 
one  of  the  winners  in  the  Eddie 
Fisher  Coca-Cola  contest  as  a re- 
sult of  her  prize-winning  statement. 
She  now  has  a chance  to  win  an 
all-expense-paid  trip  to  New  York 
as  guest  of  Fisher  on  his  TV  show. 
There  will  be  five  persons  to  be 
awarded  trips  out  of  60  winners  at 
the  end  of  the  contest. 

As  her  prize,  Joan  received  the 
record  “Oh,  Mein  Papa”  personally 
autographed  by  Eddie  Fisher. 


_r 


LORESC  LIBRARY 


The  Loring  Library  has  added 

the  following  new  books  this 

month : 

NON-FICTION 

ADVENTURE  HAPPY  — Jule 
Mannix. 

AMBASSADOR’S  REPORT— Ches- 
ter Bowles. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  1.000 
PICTURES  — Milton  Runyon, 
and  Vilma  Bergane. 

BALANCHINE'S  STORIES  OF 
THE  GREAT  BALLETS  — 
George  Balanchine. 

BUT  WE  WERE  BORN  FREE  — 
Ellen  Davis. 

CHILD  FROM  5-10  — Arnold  Ges- 
ell. 

OF  WHALES  AND  MEN  — R.  B. 
Robertson 

POWER  OF  WORDS  — Stuart 
Chase. 

REPORT  ON  THE  ATOM  — Gor- 
dan  Evans  Dean. 

REPTILES  AND  AMPHIBIANS— 
Herbert  S.  Zim. 

FICTION 

HISTORICAL; 

GOLDEN  AMBER  SHORE  — Ken- 
neth Duncan. 

INVITATION  FROM  MINERVA— 
March  Cost. 

LIGHTS  ACROSS  THE  DELA- 
WARE — David  Tayler. 

LORD  OF  THE  ISLES  — D.  B. 
Chidsey. 

SONG  OF  RUTH  — Frank  Slaugh- 
ter. 

TYRONE  OF  KENTUCKY  — Ty- 
rone of  Kentucky. 

MYSTERIES: 

AN  AFTERNOON  TO  KILL  — 
Shelley  Smith. 


SPENDING  THE  YEAR’S  INCOME 

In  the  fiscal  year  1953  we  took  in  $28,400,000,  most  of  it  from  the  sale  < 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  products  we  made.  Your  annual  report  for  the  yea 
indicated  exactly  how  this  was  spent. 

Here  we  show  expenditures  in  another  way  ...  in  calendar  days’  incomt 
This  is  based  on  a 365-day  year,  not  a working  year  which  consists  of  onl 
240  days. 
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Last  year  it  took  the  gross  sales  of  185  days  just  to  pay  for  the  materials  we  needed  to 
manufacture  our  products.  That’s  more  than  half  the  year’s  income. 


76  DAYS 


The  income  for  another  76  days  went  to  the  em- 
ployees for  wages,  salaries  and  benefits.  Of  these 
76  days,  THREE  days’  income  went  toward  paying 
the  Company’s  portion  of  the  pension  plan,  TWO 
days  for  the  Company’s  payment  on  your  Social 
Security,  EIGHT  for  other  employee  benefits. 
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53  days’  revenue  was  spent  for  expenses  such  as  freight, 
insurance,  depreciation,  machine  maintenance.  Our 
freight  bill  alone  ate  up  the  income  for  TEN  of  these 
53  days. 
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Another  35  days’  income  was  spent  just  for  taxes.  Yes,  over  a 
month’s  revenue  was  taken  by  various  taxes  . . . income,  property, 
franchise,  and  the  many  other  taxes  a corporation  has  to  pay.  Over 
70  per  cent  of  our  net  profit  went  to  pay  taxes. 
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12  DAYS 


BE 


Twelve  days’  income  went  to  the  owners  of  the  business  . . . the  3,900  persons  who 
have  risked  their  personal  savings  in  the  Company.  They  are  the  people  who 
back  their  faith  in  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  with  their  investments  which 
help  provide  our  plants,  our  tools,  our  jobs. 


4 DAYS 


That  left  the  revenue  for  four  days  to  put  back  into  the  business  toward  providing 
for  the  future.  Money  retained  in  the  business  is  a form  of  security.  It  insures  new 
development,  new  machinery,  future  security.  Money  plowed  back  into  the  business 
works  for  a stronger,  better  company. 
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, , At  the  same  time  a sprinkler  alarm  sounds,  the  number  signifying 
I $ location  is  punched  on  tape  as  a double  check  and  a permanent 
i 'Cord.  Sprinkler  locations  are  listed  on  chart  above.  Plant  Guard 
rtbur  Hudson  checks  the  alarm  system. 

^lant  Improvements 

iuard  House  Enlarged,  New  Sprinkler 
system  Installed,  for  Greater  Safety 


Enlargement  of  the  guard  house 
' It  the  main  gate  and  the  installa- 
on  of  new  automatic  flow  alarms, 
pnnected  with  our  entire  sprink- 
fer  system,  wet  and  dry,  are  re- 
•ently  completed  projects  in  the 
^mpany’s  modernization  program. 

I Whenever  any  water  flows  wheth- 
r from  a sprinkler  pipe,  a sprink- 
er  head  or  accidental  leak  from 
|r  damage  to  any  of  the  mill  fire 
I loses,  a signal  is  transmitted  elec- 
rically  to  the  guard  house  where  a 
' |)ell  alarm  sounds.  At  the  same 
lime  an  identifying  number  is 
mnched  automatically  on  a paper 
ape  indicating  the  location  of  the 
vater  flow  and  a gong  located  on  the 
!)utside  of  the  mill  building  involved 
;s  set  off  electrically. 

These  simultaneous  alarms  will 
give  watchmen,  both  in  the  guard 
house  and  patrolling  the  plant, 
•speedier  notification  of  fire  or  water 
damage. 

; The  record  punched  on  tape  pro- 
vides a permanent  record  of 
alarms.  A printed  list  of  sprinkler 
I stations  with  corresponding  num- 
bers is  posted  just  above  the  tape 


recording  device  to  help  plant 
guards  identify  where  the  alarm 
is  being  sounded  from. 

With  this  new  system,  the  entire 
plant  is  now  covered  by  an  alarm 
system,  whereas  previously  just 
certain  portions  of  the  plant  were 
covered.  The  system  is  a complete- 
ly internal  one  and  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  regular  fire  alarm 
system  which,  when  sounded, 
brings  out  the  town  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

The  guard  house  was  enlarged 
and  modernized  to  accommodate 
the  new  sprinkler  alarm  system, 
more  than  doubling  the  previous 
crowded  quarters  and  permitting 
better  visibility  for  the  watchmen. 
The  addition  was  designed  and 
built  by  our  Plant  Engineering  De- 
partment. 

OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS 

Relocation  of  machinery  in  the 
Rope  Room  is  now  well  along.  Most 
of  the  larger  rope  machines  have 
already  been  relocated  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  thread  rope  ma- 
chines will  be  moved  shortly. 

The  old  Tar  House  is  now  com- 


Coiitract  with 
Union  Signed 

The  new  contract  between  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  and  Local 
692,  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  (CIO),  has  been  signed. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  previous  labor  agreement  con- 
tinues in  effect  for  another  year, 
beginning  June  8,  1954,  except  that 
the  night  shift  premium,  which  has 
heretofore  been  seven  percent,  will 
be  five  cents  per  hour  on  the  sec- 
ond shift  and  seven  cents  per  hour 
on  the  third  shift.  Total  payments 
to  the  wage  group  as  a whole  will 
not  be  affected  by  this  change 
because  it  will  be  offset  exactly  by 
a small  addition  to  wage  rates. 
This  addition  went  into  effect  on 
June  8 and  was  reflected  in  wages 
paid  today  (June  18). 

The  agreement  was  reached  at 
a meeting  with  Company  and  Union 
officials  held  on  May  27  at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a representative  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  & Conciliation  Serv- 
ice and  was  ratified  by  members 
of  the  bargaining  unit  at  a genera) 
meeting  held  on  Saturday,  June  5 

The  agreement  was  negotiated 
for  the  Company  by  Charles  Mac- 
Kinnon, First  Vice  President;  R.  C. 
Weaver,  Assistant  Productio:!  Man- 
ager; E.  T.  Williams,  Superintend- 
ent; G.  H.  Repass,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent; and  J.  W.  Searles, 
Industrial  Relations  Manager. 

Representing  the  Union  were: 
Victor  J.  Canzano,  International 
Representative,  TWUA;  Lawrence 
Mossey,  President  Local  692;  John 
Taddia,  Joseph  Furtado,  Eugene 
Ledo;  Lewis  Cleveland,  Peter  Ro- 
mano, Walter  Furtado,  Samuel 
Dickson,  Alvin  Guidaboni  and 
George  Griffin. 

Michael  Botelho,  International 
Representative,  TWUA,  was  pres- 
ent at  two  of  the  meetings  while 
at  the  last  meeting  Mrs.  Anna 
Weinstock  of  the  U.  S.  Mediation 
Conciliation  Service  was  present. 

Cordage  Bowling 
Outing  July  11 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  a 
gala  outing  which  will  mark  the 
end  of  33  years  of  bowling  at  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Alleys.  The  out- 
ing will  be  held  on  July  11  at  Pe- 
ter’s Grove  in  Kingston  and  more 
than  200  bowlers  and  guests  are 
expected  to  attend  to  enjoy  a full 
day’s  activities. 

A chicken  dinner  will  be  served 
at  1 o’clock  and  a program  of  var- 
ied sports  activities  has  been 
planned.  The  highlight  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  the  awarding  of  cash 
prizes  to  winning  teams  and  out- 
standing bowlers. 


pletely  shut  down  and  treating  is 
being  done  in  the  Reclaiming  De- 
partment. The  old  Tar  House  is  in 
the  process  of  being  cleaned  pre- 
paratory to  converting  that  area 
into  office  space. 


Exterior  view  of  the  new  guard  house  at  the  Main  Gate. 


New  Company  Film  Tells  Romantie 
Story  of  Many  Uses  for  Cordage 


THOMAS  MITCHELL 


Bob  Bonney  Gets 
$50.00  for  Suggestion 

An  award  of  $50.00  was  made  re- 
cently to  Robert  E.  Bonney  of  No. 
2 Mill  for  the  suggestion  he  sub- 
mitted for  an  improved  device  for 
clearing  fouls. 

Other  suggestions  accepted  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Suggestion 
Committee  held  on  June  2 and  the 
cash  awards  are  as  follows: 

John  F.  Souza  of  No.  2 Mill,  $15.00 
for  his  safety  suggestion. 

Mary  Lovell  of  the  Payroll  De- 
partment, $10.00  for  her  suggestion 
for  improved  clerical  operation. 

Paul  M.  Warnsman  of  the  Paper 
Twisting  Division,  $10.00  for  his 
safety  suggestion. 

James  J.  Silva,  formerly  of  No. 
2 Mill,  who  left  in  the  April  9 cur- 
tailment, was  also  awarded  $10.00 
for  a safety  suggestion  he  submit- 
ted while  he  was  employed  here. 

Congratulations  to  these  five  alert 
employees  on  the  acceptance  of 
their  worthwhile  suggestions! 


Plaut  Will  Be 
Closeil  July  5 

Employees  have  another  three-day 
week-end  coming  up!  ’The  Fourth 
of  July  falling  on  a Sunda.v,  the 
plant  will  not  be  in  operation  on 
Monday,  July  5. 


More  than  two  years  in  the 
making,  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany’s new  sound  and  color  mo- 
tion picture,  “Lifeline”  has  al- 
ready attracted  widespread  inter- 
est among  our  customers  and  ed- 
ucational and  business  groups. 

The  film,  produced  by  George 
F.  Foley,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  des- 
cribes some  of  the  more  dram- 
atic and  exciting  uses  for  cor- 
dage products.  The  few  advance 
showings  which  have  been  given 
to  date  have  brought  enthusias- 
tic response  from  the  audiences 
who  were  impressed  by  the  im- 
portance of  rope  and  twine  in  ev- 
eryone’s everyday  life  and  the 
vivid  way  this  is  portrayed  in  the 
movie. 

’The  film  is  narrated  by  the  not- 
ed screen  and  television  star, 
Thomas  Mitchell,  who  begins  his 
narration: 

“This  is  the  story  of  rope  and 
twine  . . . one  of  the  workaday 
wonders  that  add  up  to  the  mira- 
cle of  American  production.  It 
is  a dramatic  story,  packed  with 
action,  variety  and  color.  It  is 
also  the  story  of  160  million  peo- 
ple from  coast-to-coast  — of  you 
and  me  — enjoying  the  neces- 
sities and  luxuries  of  this  land 
of  plenty  — made  and  delivered 
with  the  help  of  those  twisted 
fiber  products  that  are  known  by 
those  who  use  them  as  cordage. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 

Farewell  Outing  Ends 
Cordage  Chib  Activities 

(See  Pictures  on  Page  8) 

About  80  members  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Club  attended  the 
farewell  outing  held  on  June  6 at 
Union  Grove  Club  in  Kingston 
marking  the  official  end  of  that  or- 
ganization. The  Club  .house  was 
closed  on  May  27  following  a suc- 
cessful auction  where  about  $250 
was  realized  from  the  sale  of  Club 
property. 

The  outing  began  in  mid-morning 
with  sports  events  and  refresh- 
ments served  buffet  style.  At  1 
o’clock  a complete  chicken  dinner 
was  served,  followed  by  more 
sports  ev'ents. 


Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 

Ends  130tli  Year 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  passed  its  130th  milestone  quietly, 
without  fanfare,  this  month.  The  only  manifestation  was  the 
change  in  the  Company’s  sign  on  Friday,  June  11,  where  a change 
in  numerals  now  announces  we  are  in  our  131st  year. 

It  was  on  June  12,  1824,  that  the  charter  incorporating  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  was  signed. 

All  Plymouth  Cordage  employees,  past  and  present,  can 
take  justifiable  pride  in  the  Company’s  long  record  as  a manu- 
facturer of  quality  cordage  products,  a record  which  has  been 
achieved  through  the  joint  efforts  of  all  of  us,  working  harmon- 
iously and  conscientiously. 
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Aiitoiie  J.  Rego 
Dies  at  63 


Antone  J.  Rego,  former  em- 
ployee of  No.  2 Mill,  who  retired 
only  seven  weeks  ago.  died  on 
June  5 after  several  months’  ill- 
ness. 

Born  in  the  Azores  in  1891.  An- 
tone came  to  America  at  an  early 
age  and  came  to  work  here  on 
July  12.  1908.  He  worked  here 
continuously  for  46  years  and  re- 
tired on  April  30  because  of  ill- 
ness. He  was  a binder  twine  bail- 
er at  the  time  he  left. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 
Hilda  I Girard)  Rego;  his  father, 
Antonio  J.  Rego;  three  sisters. 
Mary  Coelho,  a part-time  worker 
here;  Mrs.  Julia  Tavares  and 
Mrs.  Sophia  Cerecello.  all  of 
Plymouth:  and  one  brother.  Jo- 
seph of  Rockland. 

Mr.  Rego  was  a member  of 
the  Young  America  Club  and  the 
Portuguese  Continental  Society. 


BRIDAL  BEAUTY — Seldom  has  the  bridal  wreath  been  as  beautiful  as  

this  year  and  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  town  was  it  blooming  as  pro-  Basis  for  happiness:  something 
fusely  as  along  the  walk  in  front  of  No.  1 Mill.  Many  passers-by  stopped  to  do;  something  to  love;  some- 
to  admire  the  breath-taking  white  spectacle.  I thing  to  look  forward  to. 


LEO  JAEGER 


CHARLES  DARSCH 


JOHN  BAILEY 


Changes  Aiiiioiiiieed  in  Overseers 


W e Look  At  It  This  W ay  . . . 

Wage  Iiiereasers 

That  machine  you’re  operating  . . . ever  stop  to  think 
about  what  it  cost?  Might  be  S500,  or  it  may  run  as  high  as 
$22,000.  (Some  of  our  machines  do  run  that  high).  Whatever 
its  cost,  somebody  saved  up  and  bought  it.  Without  that  ma- 
chine you  would  have  to  work  like  the  old-timers  did  a hun- 
dred years  ago — by  hand.  You  couldn’t  produce  much  and 
consequently  you  couldn’t  be  paid  much.  You  would  only 
be  worth  about  a dollar  a day.  No  laws  in  the  land  could 
change  that  because  you  cannot  earn  more  than  you  put  out. 
(How  could  a company  stay  in  business  otherwise?)  But  with 
your  expensive  machine  you  may  be  earning  $12  or  more  a 
day.  You’re  11  times  as  well  off  as  you  would  be  without  the 
machine.  Well,  isn’t  the  man  who  put  up  the  money  for  the 
machine  entitled  to  a little  something  too?  Accountants  refer 
to  his  share  as  a dividend.  It  could  be  called  fair  play. 


With  the  retirement  of  Over- 
seer J.  A.  Robbins,  Leo  Jaeger, 
former  first  shift  overseer  of  No.  1 
Mill,  assumes  the  duties  of  senior 
mill  overseer  for  No.  1 Mill 
and  the  Rope  Room.  Charles 
Darsch,  who  has  been  second  shift 
overseer  in  No.  1 Mill,  was  named 
junior  overseer  of  No.  1 Mill  on  the 
first  shift  which  includes  all  prep- 
aration, spinning  and  commercial 
twine.  John  Bailey,  becomes  assist- 
ant overseer  on  the  second  shift 
which  includes  one  line  of  prepar- 
ation and  spinning. 


June,  19. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 

The  follou'hzg  employees  received  service  emblems  during 
the  month  of  /May; 


fS-YEAR-MAN — Joe  Darsch  (center),  foreman  of  the  Commercial  Twi 
Department,  completed  45  years  of  service  and  was  awarded  a servi 
emblem  in  honor  of  the  event  on  May  19.  Superintendent  E.  T.  Williai 
(left)  made  the  presentation  with  Overseer  Leo  Jaeger  present. 


PETER  BREGOLI 
No.  3 Mi;i 
30  Years 

EUGENE  LEDO 
Rope  Room 
30  Years 


ESSIO  BESEGAI 
No.  I Mill 
30  Years 

GLORIA  COSTA 
Billing  Dept. 

10  Years 

RICHARD  WARD 
Maintenance  Dept. 
5 Years 


STANLEY  JOHNSON 
New  England  District 
5 Years 

BERTHA  LAWDAY 
5 Years 

Industrial  Relations  Dep 


Attend  Fiber 
Conference  in  N.  Y. 


Antcne  Tavares,  custodian  of  the  Auditorium,  received  his  45-ye 
service  award  from  President  E.  G.  Roos  on  June  2. 


Clara  Barnes,  Oldest 
Pensioner,  Dies  at  98 


Clara  S.  Barnes,  the  oldest 
Company  pensioner,  died  on  May 
30.  She  would  have  been  99  on 
June  27. 

Born  in  Plymouth  in  1855,  Miss 
Barnes  came  to  work  here  on 
June  1,  1897,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  late  Gideon  Holmes.  The 
Company  had  just  installed  sew- 
ing machines  here  for  making  bur- 
lap bags  and  needed  operators. 
Miss  Barnes  was  an  experienced 
sewer  and  she  was  offered  the 
job.  In  1899  when  No.  2 MiU  was 
completed,  she  was  transferred 
there  and  put  in  charge  of  weigh- 
ing yarn  produced  there.  She  was 


At  the  meeting  of  Local  692  hij 
on  June  5 for  the  ratification  of  ly 
new  contract,  delegates  were  noifl 
inated  and  elected  to  represent 
local  at  a Hard  and  Soft  Fiber  Ccl] 
ference  in  New  York. 


Those  elected  were:  Larry  M- 


sey,  Walter  Furtado,  Alvin  Guicj- 


boni  and  Joe  Ledo.  They  left  i 
June  12  for  the  conference  wh:i 
was  held  on  June  13  at  Hotel  Te 


i 


The  meeting  was  presided  over  ^ 
Victor  J.  Canzano,  Northern  Cotvi 


Rayon  Director,  T.W.U.A.  (CIO) 


It  is  with  men  as  with  horsi  j 
those  that  do  the  most  pranci ! 
make  the  least  progress.  I 


retired  in  April,  1924,  at  the  a 
of  69,  and  was  the  second  worn 
to  be  pensioned.  A younger  £ 
ter,  the  late  Annie  Barnes,  w 
had  retired  the  year  before,  w 
the  first  woman  pensioner. 

She  leaves  no  immediate  s 
vivors,  although  there  are  seve 
nieces  and  nephews.  One  of  1 
nieces  is  Elizabeth  P.  Holnr 
who  retired  last  August  after 
years  of  service  in  the  Adveri 
ing  Department. 
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J>e  Robbins,  Rope  Room  Overseer, 
letires  After  47  Years  of  Ropemakiiig 


osiah  Atwood  Robbins,  better 
kjiwnhere  as  Joe  Robbins,  conclud- 
e a long  ropemaking  career  here 

0 June  4,  retiring  seven  months 
ij  advance  of  his  normal  retire- 
rint  date.  Joe  wanted  the  oppor- 
tjiity  to  enjoy  the  summer  months 
a his  camp  at  Fresh  Pond  and  so 
g?ed  for  early  retirement. 

foe  has  perhaps  the  longest 

1 Demaking  lineage  of  anyone  at 
lymouth  Cordage.  Even  before 
Jymouth  Cordage  was  founded  in 
]!4,  his  great-grandfather  was 
liking  rope  in  his  own  cordage 
impany,  located  on  the  lower 
laches  of  Town  Brook.  Founded 
1 Deacon  Josiah  Robbins,  the 
obbins  ropewalk  was  one  of  the 
ist  erected  in  Plymouth.  The 
jacon’s  six  sons  all  worked  with 
m in  making  rope.  The  business 
as  eventually  sold  to  Plymouth 
irdage  Company. 

Joe’s  father,  William  Robbins, 
as  an  employee  here  for  38  years, 
orking  as  foreman  of  the  Mach- 
e Shop. 

Joe  followed  his  forebears  in 
, ropemaking  career  and  came  to 
ork  here  in  September,  1908,  im- 
lediately  after  his  graduation 
•om  high  school.  He  first  worked 
the  six-thread  machines,  then 
ecame  an  oiler  in  the  Rope  Room. 
e later  worked  in  the  Four-Strand 
:oom,  the  Tar  House  and  various 
ther  ropemaking  departments  and 
ras  put  in  charge  of  No.  1 Rope 
loom  in  1912.  He  was  named  ov- 
rseer  in  1926. 

It  was  largely  through  Joe’s  ef- 
arts  that  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Jub  came  into  being  in  1921.  He 
iras  its  first  president  and  he 
erved  long  and  faithfully  on  many 
lub  activities.  It  was  during  that 
ame  year  that  the  Town  of  Plym- 
mth  celebrated  its  tercentenary  and 
le  was  chairman  of  the  Club  Com- 
nittee  for  that  event.  He  had  the 
lonor  of  greeting  President  Hard- 


J. A.  ROBBINS 


ing  and  Calvin  Coolidge,  then  vice- 
president,  and  Sir  Isaac,  then  Am- 
bassador from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States. 

Three  years  later  when  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  celebrated 
its  100th  anniversary,  Joe  served 
on  a number  of  committees,  among 
them  the  vaudeville  and  fireworks 
committees. 

He  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union. 

Long  active  in  town  affairs,  he 
served  on  the  Plymouth  Board  of 
Selectmen  from  1921  to  1924.  He 
is  still  interested  in  community  af- 
fairs and  plans  to  continue  partici- 
pation in  civic  activities.  Other 
affiliations  include  membership  in 
the  local  Masonic  lodge  and  the 
Manomet  Village  Club.  At  one 
time  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Calumet  Club. 

Joe  can  not  only  trace  back  on 
long  ropemaking  ancestry  but  also 
to  Mayflower  ancestry,  being  a de- 
scendent  of  Myles  and  Barbara 
Standish  and  John  and  Priscilla 
Alden. 


Joe  Robbins  receives  an  appropriate  gift  from  the  overseers  group 
upon  his  retirement.  It  was  a beautifully  finished  chest  for  cigars  made 
from  wood  from  the  Ropewalk  and  handsomely  inscribed.  The  group 
also  had  a chaise  lounge  delivered  to  Joe’s  summer  home  at  Fresh 
Pond.  Left  to  right,  Ed  Freeman,  John  Bailey,  Peter  Billey,  Leo  Jaeger, 
Charlie  Darsch,  Ray  Henrion,  Karl  Roberts,  Joe  Robbins,  Charlie  Butter- 
field, Ed  Williams,  Herb  Repass,  Harold  Damon,  John  Powers  and 
Rick  Weaver. 


Rope  Room  employees  made  farewell  presentations  of  rings  to 
Overseer  Joe  Rabbins  and  August  Gomes  both  of  whom  retired  in  recent 
weeks.  Left  to  right,  Tony  Pimental,  Joe  Robbins,  Manuel  Santos, 
George  Fox,  Larry  Mossey  and  August  Gomes. 


Employees  May 
See  “Lifeline” 

If  you  would  like  to  see  “Life- 
line,” Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany’s exciting  new  film,  tell  your 
supervisor. 

As  soon  as  we  can  determine 
how  much  interest  there  is  on 
the  part  of  employees,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  everyone 
who  would  like  to  to  see  it  at  some 
convenient  time. 


New  Movie 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Perhaps  you  — as  I was  — will 
be  amazed  to  learn  the  thousand 
and  one  ways  in  which  rope  and 
twine  serve  us  night  and  day,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  . . . helping 
in  the  colossal  job  of  bringing  us 
everything  we  eat  ...  or  wear 
. . . or  use.” 

Authentic  in  every  detail,  “Life- 
line” was  filmed  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  to  show  the  variety 
of  uses  for  rope  and  twine.  You 
see  the  tree-topper,  secured  by 
high  climber  rope,  felling  tall 
trees  to  provide  homes,  furni- 
ture, even  the  morning  paper. 
Then  the  utility  man  who  uses 
Stormline  as  he  keeps  electricity 
flowing  into  your  home.  Farmers 
baling  hay  and  securing  wheat 
with  harvest  twines,  are  shown. 
The  vital  roles  that  lariat  and 
shovel  lines  play  in  meeting  the 
nation’s  food  supply  are  dramat- 
ically portrayed.  From  the  wheat 
fields  and  ranches  of  the  West, 
the  film  travels  to  the  cold  Aleuti- 
an Islands  where  halibut  fisher- 
men, and  rope,  are  at  work.  Oth- 
er fishing  scenes  show  lobster, 
tuna,  salmon,  menhadin,  and  sar- 
dine fishing,  climaxed  by  an  ex- 
citing whaling  sequence. 

The  tremendous  marine  trade, 
both  ocean  and  inland  water,  is 
dramatically  pictured  as  are  oil 
field  scenes. 

ROPE  FOR  FUN 

In  contrast  with  rope  for  com- 
merce and  industry  are  the 
scenes  showing  rope  for  the  en- 
tertainment world  — backstage 
at  the  Music  Hall,  at  ski  resorts, 
at  the  circus,  the  rodeo,  water 
skiing,  yachting.  Rope  for  the  in- 
trepid mountain  climber  is  given 
vivid  play. 

Then,  more  somberly,  is  shown 
rope  at  war,  for  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Forces.  It  saves 
lives  at  sea.  It  transports  food, 
ammunition  and  other  troop  sup- 
plies, refuels  ships. 

Rope  is  truly  the  nation’s  life- 
line as  “Lifeline”  will  show  the 
nation  as  soon  as  it  is  publicly 
released.  Designed  primarly  for 
such  groups  as  business  and  civ- 
ic organizations,  clubs  and  stu- 
dent groups,  the  new  Plymouth 
movie  is  also  ideally  suited  for 
television  because  of  its  broad 
appeal  and  in  that  it  contains  no 
advertising  and  little  mention  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

It  will  serve  as  a supplemen- 
tary film  to  “The  Plymouth 
Story,”  produced  five  years  ago, 
which  describes  how  rope  is 
made  at  Plymouth  Cordage,  and 
which  has  already  been  viewed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple from  coast  to  coast.  The  six- 
teen copies  of  the  earlier  film 
are  in  constant  circulation  with  a 
long  waiting  list  of  organizations 
wishing  to  view  it.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  “Lifeline”  will  meet  with 
similar  or  even  better  reponse. 


Ignoring  your  eye  protection 
for  a quick  grinding  job  can  quick- 
ly put  your  blinkers  on  the  blink 
for  a long  time. 


August  Gomes 
Retired  June  1 


Working  as  a ropemaker  for 
more  than  39  years,  August 
Gomes  has  turned  out  enough 
good  Plymouth  rope  to  encircle 
the  world  many  times.  His  en- 
tire career  with  Plymouth  Cord- 
age has  been  spent  in  the  Rope 
Department,  both  in  the  Head 
House  and  the  Rope  Room,  oper- 
ating the  compound  machines,  the 
formers  and  the  layers.  He 
served  as  night  leader  for  a time. 

August  was  born  in  Plymouth 
but  sunny  California  beckoned  to 
his  family  and  him  a number  of 
times.  They  moved  there  when 
he  was  a lad  of  ten,  later  re- 
turned to  Plymouth.  August  re- 
turned when  he  was  a youth  of 
19,  then  a third  time  after  he  was 
married,  but  he  always  came 
back  to  Plymouth.  He  came  to 
work  here  in  April,  1915. 

August,  who  certainly  doesn’t 
look  anywhere  near  his  65  years 
of  age,  has  been  offered  two  jobs 
since  his  retirement  on  the  first 
of  the  month,  but  he  plans  to  rest 
a while  before  he  considers  work- 
ing again.  He  is  looking  forward 
to  some  fishing  with  his  son  who 
lives  in  New  Boston,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  is  also  planning  to  visit 
a daughter  in  Rhode  Island. 

He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Unao  Lusa  Club  for  a number 
of  years  and  is  a member  of  the 
Union  Grove  Club  and  the  Moose. 


CARD  OF  THANKS 

I would  like  to  express  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  employees  of 
the  Rope  Room  for  the  handsome 
ring  they  gave  me;  the  foremen 
for  the  lighter  and  smoking  stand; 
and  the  overseers’  group  for  the 
hand-made  cigar  chest,  cigars  and 
chaise  lounge  presented  to  me  up- 
on my  retirement.  These  beautiful 
gifts  mean  a great  deal  to  me  and 
are  very  much  appreciated. 

J.  A.  ROBBINS 


Nick  Strassel 
Is  Retired 


If  he  hadn’t  had  a yen  to  see 
more  of  the  continent  before  set- 
tling down  here  in  Plymouth,  Ni- 
cholas Strassel,  Jr.,  would  have 
accumulated  52  years  of  service 
with  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
prior  to  his  retirement  on  June 
1,  1954,  rather  than  44  years. 

Nick  first  came  to  work  here 
on  May  7,  1902,  just  six  days  after 
he  arrived  in  this  country  from 
Europe.  He  was  born  in  France 
in  1889. 

Nick  worked  on  here  until  the 
spring  of  1909  and  then  decided 
to  do  some  traveling.  He  moved 
around  the  country  a bit,  lived 
in  Maine  for  a while,  went  up 
into  Canada  and  worked  at  the 
Welland  plant  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company. 

By  fall  of  that  year  he  was 
back  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
and  back  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company.  He  has  worked  here 
since  that  time,  working  in  the 
three  mills  until  1918  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Receiving 
Department  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement  doing  such 
work  as  hoisting  fiber,  as  a crew 
member  on  the  industrial  railroad 
and  weighing  fiber. 

For  a number  of  years  Nick 
was  a member  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Fire  Department  and  re- 
mained a call  man  even  after  giv- 
ing up  this  activity. 

He  makes  his  home  on  Spooner 
street  in  a house  he  bought  from 
the  Company,  then  transferred  to 
his  children. 

Nick  has  many  relatives  here. 
Two  brothers,  Arsene  and  Wen- 
delyn,  are  in  Maintenance.  Three 
nephews  are  employed  here  also, 
Eddie,  George  and  Nick  Strassel, 
as  are  a number  of  his  cousins. 

Nick  is  treasurer  of  the  Alsace 
Lorraine  Club  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Seaside  Club. 


Nick  Strassel  accepts  a farewell  gift  of  cigars  and  a billfold  from 
his  co-workers-  in  the  Receiving  Department.  Harold  Damon  made  the 
presentation  in  the  presence  of  department  members. 
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June,  19!, 


It  looked  as  though  the  fleet  were  in  when  this  group  of  Navy 
men  arrived  at  Plymouth  Cordage  for  a plant  tour.  The  men  were  from 
the  Hingham  Ammunition  Depot  and  they  were  shown  through  the  plant 
by  Jack  Smith  (extreme  left)  and  Bob  Martin,  (extreme  right). 


More  Special  I 

Groups  Visit  Here 

The  past  few  weeks  have  seen 
several  hundreds  of  visitors  at  the 
plant  as  school  groups  and  con- 
ventions included  Plymouth  Cord- 
age in  their  visits  to  Plymouth. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  May  issue  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
News,  we  have  had  the  following 
special  groups  here  for  plant  visits: 

Wednesday,  June  2,  a group  of 
30  boys,  members  of  the  History 
Club  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 

Friday,  June  4,  34  pupils  from 
the  Middleboro  Junior  High  School. 

Monday,  June  7,  a group  of  50 
sixth  grade  pupils  from  the  Thomas 
A.  Watson  School  of  East  Brain- 
tree. 

On  Thursday,  June  10,  about 
twenty-five  members  of  the  AAA- : 
sponsored  Educational  Editorial  j 
Group  toured  the  plant  following  | 
a luncheon  served  at  Harris  Hall. 


C0MMERCI.4L  TWINE 


MARTHA  LEMIUS 

Esther  Cassanelli  found  the 
thief  who  stole  the  ding-dong,  and 
she  and  Frank  Balboni  of  No.  1 
Mill  Prep  middle-aisled  it  on  Sat- 
urday, May  29,  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  After  a week-end  wed- 
ding trip  to  Boston,  they  are  now 
making  their  home  on  Cordage 
terrace.  Her  co-workers  present- 
ed her  with  an  electric  percola- 
tor. Our  best  wishes  to  you 
for  today,  tomorrow  and  always, 
Esther  and  Frank. 

Manuel  Fratus  went  cruising 
down  the  river  over  the  Memo- 
rial Day  week-end  and  he  is  now 
wearing  a new  look  — lobster 
red. 

Lois  Robbins,  our  new  and  fash- 
ionable angler,  has  slightly  re- 
worded our  childhood  nursery 
rhyme : 

Fishy,  fishy,  in  the  brook. 
Mama  catch  ’em  with  a hook. 


JUNE  BRIDE — Mary  Roncarati,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Richard  Cash,  ri 
ceives  a dollar  bouquet  from  her  fellow  workers  in  the  Main  Offici 
Mary  and  Richard  were  married  on  June  6 at  at  St,  Mary’s  Churcl 
He  is  the  son  of  Morris  and  Bernadette  Cash,  both  of  whom  are  en 
ployed  here.  Mary  is  the  daughter  of  Margaret  Roncarati  who  works  i 

No.  2 Mill. 


Mama  fry  ’em  in  the  pan. 
Daddy  eats  ’em  like  a man. 

Henry  Guidaboni,  our  expert 
angler,  boasts  of  his  bountiful 
catches,  but  in  regard  to  his  big- 
gest catch,  a cold,  mum’s  the 
word. 

Jamesena  Guaraldi  has  taken  a 
month’s  leave  of  absence  and  has 
left  for  Nova  Scotia  for  a visit 
with  her  mother  and  father  who 
are  celebrating  their  52nd  wed- 


ding anniversary.  Good  luck  on 
your  trip  and  congratulations  to 
Mom  and  Dad,  Ena! 

Wilhermina  Lopes,  our  great 
lover  of  fiowers,  keeps  our  de- 
partment well  decorated  and 
scented  with  her  daily  beautiful 
bouquets. 

Mary  Silva,  Dorothy  Coelho  and 
Hermina  Bastos  are  modeling  new 
coiffeurs.  Who  will  reign  as 
queen  is  the  decision  now  at  hand. 

David  Gonsalves  spends  most  of 
his  week-ends  south  of  the  bord- 


Naiicy  Owens  Engaged  m 


er  down  New  Bedford  way.  What’s 
the  attraction,  Dave? 

Proud  home  owner,  William 
Tassinari,  has  moved  into  his 
newly  acquired  home  on  366 
Court  Street.  “There’s  nothing 
like  owning  your  own  home,”  ex- 
claims Bill. 

Arthur  Ruemker.  with  vacation 
time  in  view,  has  become  an  ar- 
dent interior  decorator  and  is 
completely  remodeling  his  home 
in  order  to  really  enjoy  his  so- 
journ with  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Speaking  of  vacations,  while  An- 
thony Yanni  plans  to  go  basking 
in  the  sun  at  Brown  Saddle  Beach, 
Tony  Lewis  plans  to  go  boating 
and  fishing  at  Lard  Pond  on  Cape 
Cod,  but  Joseph  Santos  prefers  to 
take  in  the  mountains. 


NANCY  OWENS 

The  engagement  of  Nancy  Joyt 
Owens  of  the  Laboratory  staff  ■. 
Paul  Scheid  was  recently  ai 
nounced.  | 

Nancy  graduated  from  Plymou! 
High  School  with  the  class  of  195 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mr 
George  E.  Owens.  Her  fiance,  ah 
a graduate  of  Plymouth  Hig 
School,  is  proprietor  of  a servic 
station.  I 


SUMMER  DAZE — Summer  can  be  the  pleasantest  time  of  the  year  if  you  don’t  spoil  it  through  careless 
accidents.  See  how  many  mistakes  you  can  find  in  the  cartoon  above.  We  make  it  eighteen. 


25  YEAR  CLASS  KHS — The  graduating  class  at  Kingston  High  School  of  a quarter  century  ago  comprise 
a number  of  Cordage  employees  and  relatives  and  friends  of  employees.  Front  row,  left  to  right.  Hem 
Antonietti,  Katherine  (Mahler)  Pratt,  Harriet  (Glass)  Dunlap,  Katherine  (Corrow)  Johnston,  Evelyn  (Roi 
erson)  Barufaldi,  Margaret  (Valerian!)  Busi  and  John  Carrier;  second  row,  Louis  Gallerani,  Jessica  (Toabi 
Hayford,  Olive  (Gould)  Metz,  Isadora  (Michellini)  Oliphant,  Doris  (Brown)  Main,  Gladys  (Mowell)  A 
exander,  Kathleen  (Finney)  Bartlett,  Margaret  (West)  Warnsman  and  Harry  Hardy;  third  row,  Lueli  Ta 
sinari,  Herbert  Walters,  Harold  Stiles,  Leon  Tura,  George  Cushman  and  Russell  Cook;  back  row,  Hillai 
Pratt,  Carl  Peterson,  Carter  Hemeon,  Frank  Gardner  and  Herbert  Siegel.  || 
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TODAY’S  GRADUATES  . . 


Joyce  Given 
Daughter  of  Ralph  Giv- 
'|en,  Carpenter  Shop. 


Sally  Laurent 

Daughter  of  Lucien  Lau- 
rent, Accounting  Dept. 


Alfeo  Ruffini 

Son  of  Ido  Ruffini,  No. 
2 Mill. 


Roger  Weaver 
Son  of  Assistant  Produc- 
tion Manager  Ralph  C. 
Weaver,  Roger  has  been 
accepted  in  the  Rhode  Is- 
land School  of  Design.  He 
was  active  in  dramatics, 
tennis,  band  and  yearbook 
at  Plymouth  High  School. 


Judith  Thom 
Daughter  of  W a 1 te  r 
Thom  of  the  Paint  Shop. 
Judy  was  in  the  Glee  Club. 


Robert  Hurle 

Son  of  Charles  Hurle, 
Maintenance.  Bob  is  plan- 
ning to  go  to  Stockbridge 
Academy  in  Amherst. 


Shirley  Roncarati 
Daughter  of  Margaret 
Roncarati,  No.  2 Mill, 
Shirley  plans  on  a teach- 
ing career,  has  been  ac- 
cepted at  Boston  College. 


Dcnna  Barufaldi 

Daughter  of  Amedeo 
Barufaldi  of  Order  Sched- 
uling, Donna  is  entering 
Sargent  College  of  Physi- 
cal Education  at  Boston 
University.  She  was  award- 
ed the  Helen  Williams 
Scholarship  of  Kingston. 


Donald  Cellar  , 

Son  of  John  Gellar,  Rope 
Room.  Don  plans  to  enlist 
in  the  Air  Corps. 


John  Ledo 

Son  of  Eugene  Ledo  of 
the  Rope  Room,  John  is 
planning  to  attend  New 
England  School  of  Art. 


Betty  Silva 

Betty  is  the  daughter  of 
Joe  Silva  of  the  Rope 
Room.  She  is  now  em- 
ployed at  the  local  tele- 
phone exchange. 


George  Anderson 
Son  of  George  G.  Ander- 
son of  the  Accounting  De- 
partment, young  George 
has  been  accepted  at 
Springfield  College.  George 
Jr.  has  been  working  here 
on  a part-time  basis  in 
the  Lab. 


Beatrice  Costa 
Daughter  of  Antone  and 
Mary  Costa,  both  of  No.  1 
Mill. 


T 


Andrew  Lopes  Jr. 

Son  of  Andrew  W.  Lopes 
of  No.  2 Mill  who  hopes  to 
send  him  on  to  school  la- 
ter. 


Jeanette  Brenner 
Jeannette  Brenner, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Bren- 
ner of  the  Paint  Shop,  has 
accepted  a position  at  the 
Superior  Court. 


. TOMORROW’S  LEADERS 


Jeannette  Souza 

Daughter  of  Frank  Souza 
of  No.  2 Mill. 


Martha  Tassinari 
Daughter  of  William  Tas- 
sinari, Commercial  Twine. 


Lorraine  Freitas 

Daughter  of  Joe  Freitas 
of  the  Rope  Room. 


June  is  the  month  for  graduation.  The  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 
here  presents  graduates  of  special  interest  to  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany. They  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  employees  and  they  are  grad- 
uates from  Plymouth  and  Kingston  High  Schools. 

Some  of  them  are  going  on  to  higher  learning  and  next  fall  will  find 
them  on  college  campuses  bent  toward  getting  a degree.  Others  have 
chosen  vocations  that  require  no  further  training  and  have  hustled  out  to 
find  work.  Several  have  already  been  placed  in  jobs  in  the  community. 
Some  of  the  boys,  knowing  that  Uncle  Sam  will  soon  require  their  services, 
are  planning  to  enlist  soon  in  some  branch  of  the  armed  forces. 

No  matter  what  their  chosen  field  is,  the  school  spirit  and  teamwork 
which  they  have  learned  in  high  school  can  be  applied  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

We  congratulate  these  graduates  as  well  as  the  sons  and  daughters 
who  are  graduating  from  institutions  of  higher  learning.  And  we  con- 
gratulate their  proud  parents,  too,  whose  efforts  and  sacrifices  have  made 
their  education  possible. 


Lucille  Mossey 
Daughter  of  Laurence  D. 
Mossey  of  the  Rope  Room 
and  president  of  Local  692. 


Edmund  Lopes 

Son  of  Alfred  and  Wilhel- 
mina  Lopes,  both  of  No. 
1 Mill.  Ed  plans  to  enlist 
in  the  Navy  soon. 


Joyce  Pederzini 
Daughter  of  Nunnie  Ped- 
erzini, Shipping,  Joyce  is 
bent  on  a secretarial  ca- 
reer and  has  been  accep- 
ted at  Fisher  College. 


Y 


Claire  Meehan 
Daughter  of  William 
Meehan,  Receiving  Dept. 
She  is  a phone  operator. 


Ronald  Caton 

Son  of  Jesse  Caton,  Rope 
Room,  Donald  is  planning 
to  enlist  soon. 


Robert  Kuhn 

Bob  Kuhn,  son  of  Law- 
rence Kuhn  of  the  Rope 
Room,  will  attend  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Art. 


Donald  Vacchi 

Son  of  Eleanor  Vacchi 
of  Harris  Hall,  Donald  is 
planning  to  enter  North- 
eastern University. 


Leonard  Krueger  Robert  Martin  '' 

Graduating  from  Kingston  High  School  are  Robert 
Martin,  son  of  Antone  Martin  of  No.  2.  Mill;  and  Leon- 
ard Kreuger,  son  of  Karl  Kreuger  of  the  Carpenter 
Shop.  Bob  has  taken  over  the  produce  counter  at  the 
Gloria  Chain  Store. 
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They  Work  for  Little  League 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

There  are  two  new  Fords  in 
our  parking  lot  this  month,  be- 
longing to  Mary  Lovell  and  Gor- 
don Simmons — one  apiece,  natch — 
and  by  a coincidence  both  picked 
out  a pale  grey-blue. 

On  June  4,  Joan  Francis  left  the 
Billing  Department  to  wait  for  the 
stork.  The  week  before,  the  girls 
in  that  department  took  both  Joan 
and  Audrey  Fowler  out  to  a spagh- 
etti lunch,  and  presented  Audrey 
with  a silver  bracelet  and  Joan 
with  a baby’s  bath  set  and  silver 
teething  ring. 

The  girls  were  also  presented 
with  gifts  from  their  luncheon 
mates  at  Harris  Hall. 

Hazel  Robbins  was  also  on  the 
receiving  end  of  some  silver-giv- 
ing this  month.  She  and  Ding  cel- 
ebrated their  25th  wedding  anni- 
versary on  May  22  with  an  open 
house,  and  some  of  her  friends 
from  the  office  gave  her  a sterl- 
ing ladle,  and  a pie  server. 

Gene  Mongan  has  finished  his 
service  with  the  Marines  and  is 
back  in  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment. while  both  Ginny  Izzo  and 
Connie  Verkade  are  now  in  Bill- 
ing after  transferring  from  down- 
stairs. 

When  Ballet  Theatre  was  in 
Boston,  Inez  White,  Joan  Vandini 
and  I went  to  see  a program  rang- 
ing from  “Swan  Lake”  to  a gory 
but  wonderful  version  of  the  Liz- 
zie Borden  case.  We  also  attend- 
ed the  recital  of  the  Boston 
School  of  Ballet  at  John  Hancock 
Hall  in  June. 

On  June  6.  Mary  Roncarati  mar- 
ried Richard  Cash  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  Following  a reception  at 
Alsace  Lorraine  Hall,  they  spent 
their  honeymoon  in  Hyannis  and 
New  York.  Mary’s  present  from 
the  office  girls  was  a bouquet  of 
white  carnations  and  nice  crisp 
green  bills. 

There  are  lots  of  graduations  to 
report  this  month.  On  June  11. 
George  Paulding  received  his  cer- 
tificate from  Bentley  School  of  Ac- 
counting. 

Stan  Cheney’s  daughter  graduat- 
ed from  Northampton  this  month, 
and  will  be  entering  Smith  in  the 
fall.  Mr.  Hilton’s  daughter  was 
also  a June  graduate,  from  Col- 
by Jr.,  while  Mr.  Roos’  son  Peter 
received  an  A.B.  from  Dartmouth. 

Freda  Villani’s  husband  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  Business  Administration  at  the 
Boston  University  graduation  on 
June  6.  Dr.  Bunche  was  com- 
mencement speaker. 

The  Memorial  Day  week-end 
gave  Ethelyn  Hill  a chance  to  get 
in  lots  of  fishing  at  Marion,  where 


Young  Ball  Players  Keep  Plymouth  Cordage  Men  Busy 


Working  for  Plymouth  Little  League:  (front  row,  left  to  right)  Ed  Kenealy,  Ed  Mayer,  President 
Franny  Shea,  Vice  President  Stan  Cheney,  and  Finance  Chairman  Bob  Lowe;  back  row:  Ted  Mueller, 
Harold  Clark,  Wink  Gardner,  George  Fox,  George  Strassel  and  George  Anderson. 


tending  her  niece’s  wedding  in 
Middleboro. 

Elsie  Morse  spent  two  days 
early  in  June  as  delegate  to  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  meet- 
ing in  Swampscott. 

Vacations  have  started,  and  both 
Bert  Lanman  and  Muriel  Stefani 
are  now  on  theirs.  When  last 
heard  from,  Bert  was  glued  close- 
ly to  his  television  set  watching 
the  Army-McCarthy  hearings  and 
Muriel  was  giving  her  new  home 
a coat  of  outside  paint. 

Title  of  Salesman  of  the  Month 
should  definitely  go  to  Spence 
Brewster.  He  brought  in  a box 
of  five  kittens  one  morning  recent- 


ly and  they  all  had  homes  by 
she  spent  the  week-end,  after  at-  noon.  Nice  going. 


YOUNG  PILOTS — Jet  planes  may  be  all  right,  but  these  two  future 
pilots  decided  to  start  on  something  a little  slower.  Gerald,  7,  and 
Barry,  5,  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrsi  Curtis  Lowe  are  pictured  at  Otis  Air 
Force  Base,  Falmouth,  on  Armed  Forces  Day  as  they  tried  their  hand 
at  a training  type  plane.  The  boys  are  the  grandsons  of  Leon  L.  Lowe,  a 
Company  pensioner.  Their  father  works  in  the  Paper  Twisting  Division. 


(Left)  An  easy  put-out  at  first  base.  Base  Umpire  George  Strassel 
calls  it  by  raising  his  right  hand. 


(Right)  “Strike  Two!”  Umpire  Burt  Hertel  calls 
’em  from  his  familiar  position  behind  the  plate. 


’em  as  he  sees 


NO.  2 MILL 


OLIVE  METZ 


On  our  sick  list  this  month  we 
have  Ervin  Burgess,  John  Costa, 
Manuel  Raposa  and  Arthur  Knapp. 
They  have  all  been  out  sick  about 
a month  and  we  hope  to  see  them 
all  back  to  work  soon. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to 
Charles  Adams  whose  father-in- 
law  died  on  May  30th. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that  Ar- 
thur Goff  and  Richard  Pratt,  both 
former  workers  at  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company,  were  graduates 
from  Boston  University  this 
month. 

We  were  all  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Antone  Rego  who  worked 
in  the  Balling  Room  for  so  many 
years  and  was  well  liked  by  all  his 
fellow  workers. 

On  May  9 at  2 o’clock,  Adelaide 
Souza,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Souza  of  Castle  Street,  and 
Nicholas  Izzo,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Izzo  of  Liberty  Street,  were 
married  at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
Following  the  ceremony,  a recep- 
tion was  held  for  200  guests  at  the 
Garibaldi  Club.  ’The  couple  took  a 
wedding  trip  to  New  Hampshire 
and  upon  return  went  to  live  on 
Seaside  Street.  Nickie  works  in 
No.  2 Mill. 


Helping  to  run  Duxbury  Little 
League  are  Ed  Wadell  (left)  and 
Walter  Kopke. 


LITTLE 

HAZARDS  CAN  CAUSE 
^ INJURIES 


Little  League  baseball  is  keed 
ing  a number  of  Plymouth  Core 
age  men  hustling  during  the  sutrl 
mer  months,  managing,  umpirin] 
or  directing  Little  League  activ: 
ties. 

Heading  this  group  of  civic 
minded  men  is  Chief  Cost  Ac' 
countant  Franny  Shea,  president  c' 
Plymouth’s  four-year  old  Littl|, 
League,  assisted  by  Vice  Presider] 
Stanley  Cheney.  Bob  Lowe,  Co:| 
and  Budget  Accountant,  is  financ. 
chairman. 

UMPIRES 

George  Anderson  of  the  Accoun 
ing  Department  is  chairman  of  tl: 
umpire’s  committee.  Umpire 
from  Plymouth  Cordage  incluci 
Frank  “Wink”  Gardner,  Cut  Stoc 
foreman;  George  Fox.  Rope  Roor 
foreman;  George  Strassel,  Pape 
Twisting  foreman;  Burt  Hertel  a 
so  of  Paper  Twisting,  and  Te, 
Mueller  of  the  Grounds  Depar 
ment.  ' 

Edward  Kenealy  of  the  Coj 
Department  is  manager  of  tl 
V.F.W.  team  and  General  Traff 
Manager  Edward  Mayer  is  assis 
ant  manager  of  that  team.  Haro 
Clark  of  Standards  is  assista 
manager  of  the  Rotary  team. 

About  100  boys  between  the  ag 
of  8 and  12  from  the  towns 
Plymouth,  Kingston  and  Carv 
comprise  Plymouth  Litt 
League’s  six  teams  who  battle 
out  at  Stephen’s  Field  every  nig 
from  Monday  through  Friday  in  i 
ter-team  competition  which  rag 
just  as  hot  in  local  circles  as  maj 
league  stuff. 

DUXBURY  HAS  LEAGUE 

Little  League  was  introduced 
Duxbury  two  years  ago  and  hel 
ing  to  put  it  over  this  year  a 
Credit  Manager  Edward  Wad. 
and  Purchasing  Agent  Walt 
Kopke. 

’The  boys  supply  shoes  and  pL 
ing  ability.  Sponsoring  organis- 
tions  supply  bats,  balls,  uniforr: 
and  other  necessary  equipment. 

Baseball  has  always  been  a ty- 
cally  American  sport  and  Ame  • 
canism  takes  on  fresh  meaning 
ter  you  have  sat  on  the  bleache; 
and  watched  these  young  fellows  f 
varying  national  strains  and  ecc- 
omic  levels  battle  it  out.  Ancest' 
and  what  their  dads  do  for  a livi : 
are  unimportant  to  them.  Wh ; 
counts  is  whether  a guy  can  fiel 
pitch  or  hit. 


President  Franny  Shea  (lei 
watches  Axel  Hultenlus,  Compai 
pensioner,  put  the  finishing  touch 
on  the  new  dug-out  which  was  bu 
this  year.  Plymouth  Cordage  Coi 
pany  paid  for  the  dug-out  and  As 
did  much  of  the  constructio 
Plymouth  Cordage  also  contribut 
the  flagpole  complete  with  h: 
yards  and  flag. 
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HARRIS  HALL 


;\y  WEDDING — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.igelo  Souza  are  pictured  following 
eir  wedding  on  May  16  at  St.  Pet- 
/s  Church.  The  bride  is  the  former 
liirley  Holmes,  daughter  of  Mr. 
d Mrs.  Henry  Holmes.  Angelo  is 
e son  of  Mary  Souza  who  is  em- 
oyed  in  the  Paper  Twisting  Di- 
sion.  A reception  followed  the 
remony  at  Cold  Spring  Club  at- 
nded  by  2.50  guests.  The  couple 
ft  on  a trip  to  New  York  City  and 
ashington,  D.  C.,  and  are  now 
aking  their  home  on  Castle  Street. 


! 


CLASSIFIED 


URNITURE  KITS  — “Cohasset 
Colonials”  by  Hagerty.  Each  an 
bthentic  reproduction  of  a fine  ori- 
\nal.  Several  finished  pieces  can 
3 seen  at  my  home  on  Chestnut 
*treet.  South  Duxbury.  Call  John 
'lark,  Duxbury  836-W. 


OUND  — 10-year-service  em- 
blem was  found  on  Middle  Street 
in  June  5th.  Pin  will  be  kept  at 
ndustrial  Relations  Department 
ntil  claimed. 

'OR  SALE  — 10  odd  size  storm 
windows.  S2  apiece.  Call  Plym- 
)Uth  1991-J. 


WALTER  CORREA 

On  May  26,  school  children  of 
Valley  Falls,  Rhode  Island  lunched 
here  at  1:15  p.m.  This  group  con- 
sisted of  47  children  and  5 adults. 
They  enjoyed  a menu  of  Beef  Steak 
Pie. 

A noon  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Plymouth  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  AAA’s  Educational  Editorial 
Group  was  held  in  upper  Harris 
Hall  on  Thursday,  June  10.  Twenty- 
seven  persons  attended  this  affair 
which  featured  Rump  Roast  on  the 
menu. 

Private  George  Lewis,  son  of 
Joan  Lewis,  enjoyed  Memorial  Day 
week-end  at  home  with  his  par- 
ents. George  is  stationed  at  For'; 
Dix,  New  Jersey. 

Donald  Vacchi,  son  of  Eleanor 
Vacchi,  was  one  of  the  six  final 
winners  of  the  Eddie  Fisher  Coca 
Cola  contest  from  this  district.  Don- 
ald won  an  all-expense-paid  trip 
to  New  York  as  guest  of  Eddie 
Fisher.  Highlights  of  the  trip  in- 
cluded attendance  at  the  rehearsal 
and  TV  show,  “Coke  Time,”  a visit 
to  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  supper 
at  the  Stork  Club,  and  a three-and- 
one-half  hour  boat  tour  of  Manhat- 
tan. Donald  is  a member  of  this 
year’s  graduating  class  of  Plym- 
outh High  School. 

Ada  Tassinari  attended  com- 
mencement exercises  which  were 
held  at  John  Hancock  Hall  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  where  her  son,  Richard, 
was  graduated  from  the  New  Eng- 
land College  of  Pharmacy  with  a 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy.  Richard  attained  high- 
est honors  in  Pharmacy  Dispens- 
ing and  for  this  distinction  was 
awarded  a year’s  membership  in 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation. 


The  best  safety  device  ever  in- 
vented is  the  one  about  nine  inches 
above  your  shoulders. 


a 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


25  YEARS  AGO 

Andrew  Rae  leaves  this  month 
or  a trip  to  Scotland. 

Christine  Breach,  Sales  Depart- 
nent,  is  recovering  from  the  ef- 
ects  of  her  operation  for  append- 
citis. 

Stephen  Reed,  formerly  of  our 
iVelland  plant,  has  transferred  to 
Plymouth. 

The  marriage  took  place  recent- 
y of  Miss  Hazel  Cote  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department  to  Irving  Rob- 
3ins. 

The  Cordage  Boy  Scout  Troop 
again  proved  its  mettle  by  carry- 
ing to  Plymouth  the  Second  Prize 
Pennant  from  the  Annual  Boy 
Scout  Rally  of  all  Cape  Cod  Coun- 
cils held  at  Mashpee  Lake  recently. 
Scoutmaster  Weaver  drove  the  Ov- 
ernight Patrol  consisting  of  Caval- 
lini,  Mattioli,  Giaccaglia,  Gomes, 
Leonardi  and  Cavicchi.  Consider- 
ing that  Plymouth  hasn’t  had  a 
winning  troop  at  a rally  before  and 
that  the  Cordage  Scouts  weren’t 
considered  to  be  even  dangerous 
competitors,  the  Second  Place 
Pennant  looks  big  to  the  troop. 

5 YEARS  AGO 

A total  of  1470  students  from  the 
junior  high  schools  of  Fall  River 
and  New  Bedford  enjoyed  a pil- 
grimage to  Plymouth  last  month, 
a tour  which  included  a visit  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company.  The 
pupils  were  served  luncheon  at 
Harris  Hall  and  were  then  shown 
the  Company  film. 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
observed  its  125th  anniversary 
quietly  with  employees  in  all  plants 
and  branch  offices  enjoying  a half 
holiday  on  Friday,  June  10. 

Alden  Raymond  was  elected 
president  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Men’s  Club  at  the  annual  election 
of  officers  on  May  27. 

Twenty-one  technical  advisors  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  repre- 
senting eighteen  different  coun- 
tries, attended  an  industrial  sales 
training  session  at  Plymouth  Cor- 
dage on  May  26. 

An  all-Company  minstrel  show, 
“Cordage  Minstrels  of  1949,” 
played  to  large  houses  in  three  per- 
formances. Two  performances  for 
the  public  were  given  in  the  Cor- 
dage Auditorium.  Another  perfor- 
mance was  given  at  the  hospital  at 
South  Hanson.  Proceeds  went  to 
the  Fund  for  Underprivileged  Chil- 
dren and  the  Jimmy  Cancer  Fund. 

Recent  weddings;  Elizabeth 
Bergami  to  Leo  Morin  on  June  5; 
Amedio  Manfredi  to  Ruth  Pimen- 
tal.  May  1;  Walter  Miller  to  Doris 
Parent,  May  13;  Manuel  Alves  and 
Eliza  Brito,  May  21;  Edward  Metz 
to  Josephine  Hanelt,  May  22;  Ber- 
tha Armstrong  and  Antone  Ferrei- 
ra, May  28;  Mario  Spalluzzi  and 
Jean  Sance,  June  5;  Antone  Lopes 
to  Hilda  Fernandes,  June  11; 

Manuel  Caramello,  spinner  in 
No.  1 Mill,  has  gone  to  Portugal 
for  a few  months. 


JANICE  RAPOZA 

The  engagement  of  Nancy  J. 
Owens  to  Paul  Schied  has  recently 
been  announced  by  Nancy’s  par- 
ents. She  was  presented  a bou- 
quet of  red  roses  along  with  the 
best  wishes  of  everyone  in  the  Lab- 
oratory. A fall  wedding  is  planned. 

Bob  Taylor  is  a very  busy  man 
these  days.  He  will  have  a new 
house  built  within  a few  months. 
As  if  that  isn’t  enough.  Bob  is  a 
member  of  the  cast  of  “The  Camp- 
bell’s Are  Coming,”  a 3-act  come- 
dy being  presented  by  the  Kings- 
ton Federated  Church  on  June 
25th. 

We  have  a very  excited  young 
man  amongst  us  these  days. 
George  Anderson  is  a member  of 
the  graduating  class  of  Plymouth 
High  School  this  year  and  received 
his  diploma  Thursday.  George  is 
planning  to  enter  Springfield  Col- 
lege in  September. 

The  “square  dance  fever”  is 
spreading  very  rapidly  in  the  Lab- 
oratory. Its  latest  victims  include 
the  Corey’s.  Warner’s,  and  Rapo- 
za’s. 

We  were  very  pleased  to  see  so 
many  of  our  former  employees 
during  the  past  month  — Ruth 
Ashley,  Dot  Bean,  A!  Query,  and 
Ric  Weaver. 


BEEHOLD!— A colony  of  thousands  of  honey  bees  descended  upon  the 
plant  last  week  and  selected  the  southwest  corner  of  the  garage  to 
congregate.  They  presented  something  of  a problem  until  Plant  Guard 
Jim  Riley,  who  is  a keeper  of  bees,  took  charge.  Jim  brought  in  one 
of  his  hives,  put  the  queen  in  the  box,  and  soon  the  entire  colony  had 
followed  Her  Majesty. 


LORING  LIBRARY 


RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 


George  “Sonny”  Hanelt  recent- 
ly had  his  black-faced  luminous 
dial  watch  changed  to  a white- 
faced watch  overnight.  Seems 
that  he  left  his  watch  in  his  over- 
all pocket  when  he  went  home 
from  work  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  18.  The  overalls  were  in 
the  engine  cab,  the  engine  being 
in  No.  2 Mill.  Upon  reporting  for 
work  the  next  morning  George 
was  surprised  to  find  that  his 
watch  had  undergone  a face  wash- 
ing, and  the  face  that  was  once 
black  now  was  a shiny  white. 
George  is  still  puzzled.  How  do 
those  things  happen? 

Leslie  Brown  is  out  on  the  sick 
list. 

Nicholas  Strassel  retired  from 
work  on  the  afternoon  of  May  28 
and  was  presented  a gift  of  an 
engraved  billfold  and  a box  of  cig- 
ars by  fellow  employees  in  the 
Receiving  Department. 

Clyfton  Wood  underwent  a her- 
nia operation  at  the  Jordan  Hos- 
pital on  May  24. 

Boston’s  best  bet  in  the  enter- 
tainment field  still  continues  to  be 
“This  Is  Cinerama,”  now  in  its 
sixth  month  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Your  correspondent  recently  saw 
it  for  a second  time,  the  first 
time  being  in  Manhattan  17  months 
ago.  and  it’s  still  as  good  as 
ever  — well  worth  seeing.  Tony 
Rezendes  and  Bruno  Laurenti  are 
among  those  in  the  Receiving  De- 
partment who  have  seen  this  col- 
ossal presentation  and  they  praise 
it  to  the  hilt.  The  roller  coaster 
scene  will  still  make  you  grip 
your  seat,  for  chills  and  spills 
there  are  the  outboard  motor 
races  in  Florida,  and  for  sheer 
beauty  the  Venetian  Canal  scene 
is  unsurpassed,  particularly  at 
sunset.  And  last  but  not  least 
there’s  the  unforgettable  Toni. 

Tony  Rezendes  and  Ameglio 
Fortini  attended  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club  final  outing  at  the 
Stone  Club  on  June  6.  Games 
were  enjoyed  in  the  morning  and 
a roast  chicken  dinner  topped  off 
the  event  with  about  eighty  peo- 


LIBKARY  ADDS  NEW 
SPORTS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

THE  LORING  BRANCH  LI- 
BRARY is  very  proud  of  its  new 
edition  of  Menke’s  ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA OF  SPORTS.  This  classic  book 
on  sports  of  all  types  and  of  all 
countries  is  a one-volume  collec- 
tion of  facts  and  stories,  with  amus- 
ing chapter  headings.  The  library 
has  also  added  the  following  non- 
fiction: 

ALL  ABOUT  HOUSE  PLANTS  — 
Montague  Free. 

ANIMALS  AS  FRIENDS,  AND 
HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM  — Mar- 
garet Shaw. 

THE  CAINE  MUTINY  COURT- 
MARTIAL  (The  play)  — Herman 
Wouk. 

CUES  FOR  CAREERS  — J.  U. 
Scott. 

ENGINEERS’  DREAMS  — Willie 
Ley. 

FUN  IN  THE  BACK  YARD  — Ar- 
thur Lawson. 

GALLERY  OF  AMERICAN  DOGS 
— Harry  Miller. 

HOW  TO  BUY  COUNTRY  PROP- 
ERTY — H.  R.  Moral. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  TREES  — 
John  Kieran. 

SPORT  AND  RACING  CARS  — R. 
F.  Yates. 

Our  new  novels  include: 

BRIEF  CANDLES  — Manning 
Coles. 

DIANE  — Hebert  Best. 

DON’T  YOU  CRY  FOR  ME  — 
M.  F.  Rosborough. 

GHOST  TOWN  BONANZA  — Rose- 
mary Taylor. 

MARY  ANNE  — Daphne  Du  Mau- 
rier. 

MR.  HOBBS’  VACATION  — Ed- 
ward Streeter. 

NEVER  VICTORIOUS,  NEVER 
DEFEATED  — Taylor  Caldwell. 
PATIENCE  — John  Coates. 

THE  QUAKER  BRIDE  — Janet 
Whitney. 

ROYAL  BOX  — F.  P.  Keyes. 

THE  SECRET  STAIR  — Phyllis 
Bottome. 

TOMORROW  — Philip  Wylie. 
Mysteries: 

GIRL  IN  THE  CAGE  — Ben  Ben- 


ple  being  present.  Former  em- 
ployees of  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment present  included  Casemiro 
Santos,  Seraphine  Silva,  and  Jack 
Anastacio. 


Elected  Alumni  Trustee 

Assistant  Production  Manager  R. 
C.  Weaver  has  been  elected  an 
Alumni  Trustee  of  Tufts  College  for 
a five-year  term  beginning  July  1, 
1954. 

Rick  was  a graduate  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege, class  of  1925,  with  a Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, summa  cum  laude.  He  has 
been  active  in  undergraduate  ac- 
tivities and  in  alumni  affairs.  He 
served  on  the  Alumni  Council  for 
the  past  three  years. 

He  has  two  sons  at  Tufts.  Rich- 
ard, former  employee  here  in  the 
Lab,  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering on  June  13,  while  a 
younger  son  Donald  has  just  satis- 
factorily completed  his  first  year 
in  Mechanical  Engineering. 


TWISTYD  PAPER 


JOAN  GOVONI 

Albin  R.  Pina,  formerly  from 
No.  2 Mill,  is  now  one  of  our  Has- 
kell-Dawes’  operators. 

Congratulations  to  Jeremias  Ca- 
bral and  his  new  bride,  Florence 
Silva,  who  were  married  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church  on  Sunday,  June  6. 


ON  OR  OFF  The  job,  osin&  The 
WRONG-  Tool  causes  trouble! 


HAWK  WATCH  — Brandon  Bird. 
ROCKS  AND  RUIN  — H.  J.  Calin. 
A SHILLING  FOR  CANDLES  — 
Josephine  Tey. 

THE  SILENT  POOL  — Patricia 
Wentworth. 

We  are  planning  a CIRCUS  READ- 
ING CLUB  for  the  neighborhood 
children  this  summer.  It  will  start 
Monday,  June  21st,  and  run  till 
August  14th.  Last  year’s  program 
was  so  successful  that  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  having  a good  time 
for  everyone  this  year. 

KATHARINE  F.  FREELAND 
Librarian. 
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Plymouth  Rope  Again  Accompanies 


Rear  Adm.  MacMillan  On  Arctic  Trip 


jleb  Loring  Jr. 

•cled  A Director 

i 

jileb  Loring,  Jr.,  lawyer  and 
tee  with  the  firm  of  Gaston, 

L,  Rice  & Boyd,  has  been  elect- 
li  director  of  the  Plymouth  Cor- 
|e  Company  to  fill  the  vacancy 
sed  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
jb  Loring,  who  died  on  Febru- 
23. 

[r.  Loring  is  also  with  the  Lor- 
Coolidge  Service  Corporation, 
llerk  and  Director  of  the  Baush 
chine  Tool  Company  of  Spring- 
i,  Massachusetts;  and  Trustee 
he  Eeaccn  Chambers  Trust  and 
the  Albany  Trust, 
le  serves  as  a Director  and  As- 
;ant  Treasurer  of  the  Beverly 
spital,  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
ard  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston 
lating  Hospital,  Secretary  of  the 
ministrative  Board  of  the  New 
gland  Medical  Center,  Trustee  of 
' Beverly  School  for  the  Deaf 
d Treasurer  of  the  Brooke  House 
rporation. 

VIr.  Loring  is  a graduate  of  Mil- 
1 Academy,  1939;  Harvard  Col- 
?e,  A.B.,  1943;  and  Harvard  Law 
hool,  L.L.B.,  1948.  He  served  in 
e U.S.  Navy  for  three  years  as 
atch  and  Division  Officer  aboard 
e U.S.S.  Texas  and  left  the  Navy 
ith  the  rank  of  Lieutenant. 

He  married  Rosemary  MerrTl 
1913  and  they  have  four  chil- 
:en.  Mr.  Loring.  who  lives  in 
everly,  is  the  great-great-great 
randscn  of  Caleb  Loring,  first 
■easurer  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
ompany. 


In  Service  Since  1914  — 
and  Perhaps  10  Years  to  Go 


In  service  for  forty  years,  this  Plymouth  Manila  Transmission 
Rope,  manufactured  at  our  Welland  Plant,  is  estimated  to  have  ten 
more  years  of  work  life  still  left  in  it. 


Rear  Adm.  Donald  B.  MacMil- 
lan, 80-year-old  Arctic  explorer 
and  a user  of  Plymouth  rope  for 
33  years,  sailed  out  of  Boothbay 
Harbor,  Maine,  on  June  26,  under 
Navy  escort  and  amid  fanfare, 
bands,  whistles  and  cheering  for 
his  30th  voyage  to  the  Northland. 
More  than  5,000  lined  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  to  see  the  familiar  white 
vessel  move  out  to  open  sea. 

To  make  his  departure  even 
more  noteworthy,  Skipper  MacMil- 
lan was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Rear  Admiral  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  the  Congress  and  his 
commission  was  signed  in  the 
presence  of  Winston  Churchill  just 
the  day  before  he  sailed.  The 
promotion  was  conferred  upon  him 
just  ten  minutes  before  he  sailed 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Ray  Fogler. 


On  either  side  of  the  border, 
Plymouth  is  always  “The  Rope 
You  Can  Trust.” 

Our  sister  plant  at  Welland  pass- 
es along  this  s+ory  of  the  long 
service  of  one  of  its  ropes. 

“This  rope  a iy4  in.  transmis- 
sion rope,  was  installed  in  the 
Vaughn  Seed  Company,  Welland, 
in  1914  by  one  of  our  splicers, 
Oliver  Davies.  One  year  later, 
July,  1915,  the  rope  was  re-spliced 
to  remove  the  s*retch  which  had 
taken  place.  The  rope  has  been 
we"  on  a few  occasions  due  to 
rising  water  in  the  basement  ele- 
vator pi"  but  with  no  apparent 
damage  to  the  rope.  This  water 


caused  the  splice  to  slip  and  was 
the  reason  for  the  firs"  splice  in 
1915  and  also  for  the  recent  splice 
in  June,  1954. 

“The  elevator  is  manually  op- 
erated by  two  men  pulling  on  the 
"ransmission,  which  in  turn  is 
geared  down  approximately  4 to 
1 with  a steel  cable  taking  the 
load.  The  loads  vary  from  1000  to 
1500  pounds  and  average  seven 
per  day,  six  days  a week. 

“The  outside  fibres  show  con- 
siderable wear,  bu"  the  inner  fi- 
bres and  yarns  are  in  excellent 
condition.  After  examination  of  this 
rope,  it  was  concluded  that  "he 
rope  has  at  least  another  ten 
I years  of  service  remaining.” 


Industrial  Sales  Manager  Ralph 
L.  Drew  (right)  was  a guest  of 
Rear  Adm.  Donald  MacMillan  at 
festivities  which  preceded  his  de- 
parture for  the  Northland. 


* 


The  88-fcot  schooner  Bowdoin  pulls  away  from  Fisherman’s  Wharf  at  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine, 
nid  cheers  of  5,000  persons  who  lined  the  wharf.  A Navy  vessel  and  other  harbor  craft  escorted 
e familiar  white  vessel  to  open  sea. 


LOWELL  THOMAS  PRESENT 

Radio  news  commenta+or  Lowe  1 
Thomas  was  at  Boothbay  Harbor 
for  this  dramatic  event  and  both 
his  Thursday  and  Friday  night 
broadcasts  originated  from  the 
deck  of  MacMillan’s  88-foot  auxi- 
liary schooner  Bowdoin. 

As  in  all  his  previous  expedi 
tions,  Plymouth  rope  went  with 
the  famed  arctic  explorer  as  rig- 
ging for  his  ship. 

“NEVER  BROKEN  A ROPE” 

“Thirty -three  years  and  the 
Company  (Plymouth)  has  never 
failed  to  equip  my  auxiliary 
schooner  Bowdoin  with  its  very 
best  Manila  rope!”  wrote  Rear 
Adm.  MacMillan  in  a letter  re- 
ceived here  on  June  24.  “And  that 
is  why,  perhaps,  we  have  never 
during  that  time  broken  a single 
rope,  large  or  small  . . . May  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
and  your  company  for  your  in- 
terest in  my  work.” 

Industrial  Sales  Manger  Ralph  L. 
Drew  was  on  hand  for  the  cere- 
monies and  was  a guest  of  Rear 
Adm.  MacMillan  at  a farewell  par- 
ty which  included  Lowell  Thomas, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Fogler,  Governor  of  Maine  Burton 
M.  Cross,  the  11  members  of  the 
expedition  and  Mrs.  MacMillan, 
who  is  accompanying  her  famous 
husband  again  this  year. 

The  expedition  is  headed  for 
Etah,  North  Greenland,  only  11  de- 
grees from  the  North  Pole.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Arctic  Mu- 
seum of  Bowdoin  College,  of  which 
MacMillan  is  an  alumnus,  the  group 
will  also  do  scientific  work  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Forces.  The 
schooner  will  return  to  Boothbay 
Harbor  about  September  10. 

Mr.  Drew  presented  Adm.  Mac- 
Millan with  one  of  the  Rope  Walk 
calendar  plaques  and  a copy  of 
“The  Ropemakers  of  Plymouth” 
before  he  sailed. 


Credit  Union  to  Close 
During  Plant  Vacation 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union  will  be  closed  during  the 
weeks  of  August  16  and  23,  when 
the  plant  will  be  on  vacation.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  a vote  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

All  requests  lor  withdrawals 
should  be  made  on  or  before 
Thursday,  August  12,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  a last  minute  rush.  Loan 
applications  should  be  received  at 
the  Credit  Union  Office  no  later 
than  4:30  p.m.,  Tuesday,  August 
10.  Applications  received  after 
that  time  cannot  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Credit  Committee,  until  after 
the  vacation  period. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Credit  Union  mem- 
bers will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
July  29,  in  the  Auditorium  at  12:30 
p.m.  "0  amend  the  by-laws  to  per- 
mit the  elimination  of  pass  books. 

Members  will  continue  to  receive 
detailed  statements  of  their  ac- 
counts at  regular  periods,  at  least 
every  three  months. 


C-O-L  Adjustment 
Remains  Unchanged 

The  Cost-of-Living  adjust- 
ment remains  unchanged  for  the 
third  successive  quarter. 

Employees  were  notified  on 
June  28  that  the  Consumers’ 
Price  Index  (revised)  for  May, 
1954,  was  115.0.  As  this  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  index  for  the 
previous  quarter,  there  is  no 
change  in  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment. 

It.  continues  at  six  cents  an 
hour,  or  $2.40  a week,  based  on 
a forty-hour  week,  as  it  has  been 
for  the  past  nine  months. 
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We  Look  At  It  This  Way  . . . 

W hi ch  Company  W ould  YOV  Take? 

Thousands  of  young  men  and  women,  recent  graduates 
of  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country,  are  out  look- 
ing for  johs.  Perhaps  your  son  or  daughter  is  among  them. 
Where  would  you  suggest  he  or  she  look  for  a joh  . . . with  a 
company  that  always  makes  good  profits,  or  with  the  com- 
pany that  just  gets  by?  Would  you  recommend  he  go  to 
the  company  that  is  big  and  expanding,  or  to  the  company 
that  is  afraid  to  take  chances  and  never  grows?  To  the 
company  that  believes  in  putting  a good  percentage  of  its 
profits  into  modern  machines  and  continuing  research,  or  to 
the  company  that  thinks  the  machines  it  has  used  for  a long 
time  and  the  products  they  have  been  making  for  years  and 
years  are  still  good  enough?  Naturally  any  intelligent  man 
would  want  to  see  his  son  join  a modern,  progressive  com- 
pany. He’d  want  to  see  his  boy  working  for  a company  that 
continues  to  make  good  profits  which  are  a guarantee  of 
security  and  progress  for  the  American  people. 

Persons  with  high  blood  pressure 
and  heart  disease  who  must  put 
up  with  salt-free  or  low  sodium 
die‘s  can  pep  up  their  meals  with 
spices,  according  to  a recent  med- 
ical survey  analyzing  the  salt  and 
sodium  content  of  100  commercial 
spices.  Only  dried  parsley  and  cel- 
ery flakes  contain  enough  salt  to 
rule  them  out,  but  the  o'hers,  like 
ground  allspice,  anise  seed,  bay 
leaves,  caraway  seed,  garlic  pow- 
der, ginger,  oregano,  pepper,  poppy 
seed,  sage,  and  thyme  are  sate. 


Four  Employees 
Join  Pension  Plan 

Most  recent  joiners  of  the  Com- 
pany’s Retirement  Plan  are  the 
following:  Barbara  Tassinari  of  the 
Accounting  Department;  Agnes  E. 
Davis,  R.  N.,  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment; G.  H.  Repass,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  whose  member- 
ship becomes  effective  as  of  August 
1;  and  Manuel  E.  Santos  of  the 
Grounds  Department  who  signed 
up  as  of  July  1. 


NOTICE 


A special  meeting  of  members  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  July  29,  1954,  at  +he 
Plymouth  Cordage  Auditorium  at  12:30  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  mee+ing  is  to  amend  Article  V Section  I 
of  ^he  By-laws  whereby  the  issuing  of  Pass  Books  will  be  elim- 
inated and  section  I will  read  as  follows: 

Section  1 "Money  paid  in  on  account  of  shares,  deposits,  repay- 
ment of  loans,  interest  or  fines  shall  be  evidenced  by  a 
pay  roll  deduction  slip,  or  by  a receipt  issued  by  the 
Credit  Union.  At  regular  periods  to  be  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  (not  to  exceed  three  months' 
there  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  or  handed  to  him 
in  person  a de+ailed  statement  of  his  account.” 

Section  2 This  section  shall  be  repealed. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Credit  Union  By- 
laws in  accordance  with  which  the  above  meeting  will 
be  held: 

Article  XI 

Section  3 At  annual  or  special  meetings  twenty-one  (21)  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a quorum.  If  no  quorum  is  present 
an  adjournment  shall  be  taken  to  a date  not  less  +han 
seven  (7)  days  thereafter  and  the  decisions  of  the 
adjourned  mee+ing  shall  be  binding  regardless  of  the 
number  of  mem.bers  present.  Notice  of  adjourned 
meetings  shall  be  given  by  the  Clerk  as  required  by 
section  2 not  less  than  five  (5)  days  previous  to  the 
da+e  of  the  meeting. 

WILLIAM  A.  GILMAN 

Clerk 

July  15,  1954 


OCMRA  Moves  To 
Ameiitl  By-Laws 

Would  Permit  Members  to 
Retain  Membership  If 
They  Move  Out  of  State 

Alfred  “Chippy”  Darsch  of  the 
Plumbing  Department  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Old  Colony 
Mutual  Relief  Association  at  a 
meeting  of  that  group  held  on  July 
9 at  Harris  Hall.  Chippy  succeeds 
George  Strassel  who  submitted  his 
resignation  recently. 

A revision  of  the  by-laws  was 
discussed  at  this  meeting  whereby 
a member  who  moves  to  another 
state  may  still  retain  his  member- 
ship in  the  Association.  The  fol- 
lowing amendment  was  drawn  up 
and  will  be  posted  for  members’ 
notice  for  a month,  after  which  it 
will  be  submitted  for  approval  by 
the  Insurance  Commission  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 

It  is  moved  that  Article  II,  Sec- 
tions 1 and  2,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  As- 
sociation, as  revised  January  12, 
1951,  be  amended  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  state 
authorities  which  supervise  mutual 
benefit  associations)  to  read  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  Anyone  admitted  to  this 
Association  shall  be  a person  of 
good  moral  character  and  indus- 
trious habits,  employed  by  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for  at 
least  six  months  at  time  of  making 
application;  having  passed  the  re- 
quired examination.  The  applicant 
must  be  male,  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  forty-five  incl..  and 
shall  at  the  time  of  admission  be  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Section  2.  All  members  shall  be 
entitled  to  membership  up  to  the 
end  of  the  quarter  for  which  dues 
have  been  paid.  If  a member’s  res- 
idence is  changed  to  outside  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  because  of 
transfer  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  of  such  member  to  one 
of  its  other  plants,  he  may  continue 
his  membership  in  the  Association 
as  long  as  he  remains  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Company  or  up  to  the 
end  of  the  quarter  for  which  dues 
are  paid,  whichever  is  later. 
Charter  Members  who  are  pen- 
sioners of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  and  who  change  their 
residence  to  outside  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  shall  be  entitled  to 
membership  up  to  the  end  of  the 
quarter  for  which  dues  are  paid 
and  if  they  return  to  reside  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  within  one 
year  and  pass  the  required  exam- 
ination and  are  still  in  the  employ 
of  the  Company  or  else  Charter 
Members,  they  may  be  re-admit- 
ted as  members  in  their  proper 
classification  upon  approval  of  the 
membership  committee. 


WELCOME 


1 


to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

Industrial  Relations  & Credit  Union 

Sally  A.  Farrington 


DIES  IN  N.H. 

Sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to 
Plant  Guard  Arthur  Hodsdon  and 
members  of  his  family  on  the  deatli 
of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hodsdon 
on  July  1 at  Center  Sandwich,  New 
Hampshire. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 


The  following  employees  received  service  emblems  durin 
the  month  of  June: 


35-YEAR  man  — Edmund  Cavanaugh  of  the  Sales  Department  e| 
received  his  35-year  award  from  Mr.  Roos  on  June  19. 


PRES.  & 1ST  V.  P.  — President  E.  G.  Roos  (left)  pins  a 30 
service  emblem  on  the  lapel  of  First  Vice  President  Charles 
Kinnon.  June  16  marked  the  completion  of  30  years  of  servic 


Mr.  MacKinnon. 


QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE  was  marked  on  June  27  by  a 
uel  Furtado  (left)  cf  Harris  Hall  by  receiving  his  25-year  pin.  Pr'e 
at  the  awarding  of  the  emblem  were,  left  to  right.  President  1 
Roos,  who  made  the  presentation;  Manuel  Motta,  manager  of  H 
Hall,  and  Industrial  Relations  Manager  J.  W.  Searles. 


HENRY  ALLEN 
No.  I Mill 

25  Years 


ANYONE  TAVARES 
Harris  Hall 
45  Years 


Club  Furuishiugs 
Are  for  Sale 

The  Company  is  selling  mu 
the  furniture  and  fixtures  ir  tt 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club  and  ij 
ployees  are  offered  first  oppc  ui 
ity  to  purchase  these  artic  J 

I 

Prices  have  been  set  oi  | 
items  and  a complete  list  c a 
tides  with  their  prices  ca  1 
seen  by  applying  to  John  Cla  : 
the  Industrial  Relations  D(  'ar 
ment  who  will  also  arrang’  f< 
employees  to  see  any  items  le 
may  be  interested  in  buying.: 

These  articles  will  be  sold 
“first-come,  first-served”  ba  • 
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Harvey  A.  Soule 


Calisto  Zucchelli 


H vey  A.  Soule,  former  Corn- 
sales  manager,  died  on  July 
the  age  of  87. 

n in  South  Duxbury  in  1867. 
Soule  attended  Duxbury 
Is  and  was  graduated  from 
idge  Academy.  He  came  to 
here  in  1891  as  a telegraph 
peitor  and  worked  here  contin- 
loOy  for  the  next  45  years,  re- 
jji;  in  1936. 

f was  keenly  interested  in 
pts  and  played  on  the  Com- 
lai  baseball  team. 

I . Soule  was  a trustee  of  the 
'r  trie  C.  Adams  Public  Li- 
Xif  since  the  library  was  built 
1 98.  He  was  a past  master  of 
^louth  Lodge,  A.F.  and  A.M. 
n a past  district  deputy  grand 
a::er.  He  was  also  a member 
f .leppo  Temple  of  the  Shrine, 
^n,  and  a past  patron  of 

leaves  a daughter,  Mrs. 
Pfles  MacKinnon,  and  a grand- 
sthter,  Ellen  MacKinnon  of 
Inouth. 


Calisto  Zucchelli  of  9 Park  road, 
a Company  pensioner,  died  on  July 
5 at  the  age  of  82. 

Born  in  Italy  in  1871,  Mr.  Zuc- 
chelli was  one  of  the  earliest  Ital- 
ians to  come  to  Plymouth.  He 
came  to  work  here  in  1902  and 
worked  continuously  until  1933 
when  he  retired  on  pension.  He 
was  employed  in  No.  2 Mill  at  that 
time. 

He  leaves  his  widow  and  two 
sons.  Primo  and  Secundo. 


3fl  Annual  Maintenance 
Outing  July  31 

The  third  annual  outing  of 
the  Maintenance  Department  and 
Company  fire  department  will  be 
held  on  Saturday.  July  31.  at  the 
Plymouth  Rod  and  Gun  Club  at 
Bartlett  Pond. 

It  will  be  an  all-day  party  get- 
ting underway  early  in  the  day 
and  continuing  into  the  evening. 
A clambake,  prepared  by  depart- 
ment members,  will  go  on  about 
1 o’clock. 

Fire  Chief  Don  Tracy  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge. 


TURE  ROPE  USERS  — Robert  Fitzpatrick,  9,  discovers  how  rope 
made  while  his  older  brother,  David,  11,  has  his  eye  on  the  beautiful 
ithetic  ropes  in  the  Plymouth  Cordage  display  currently  featured  at 
Museum  of  Science  in  Boston.  The  boys  are  from  Swampscott. 


YMOUTH  DISPLAY  NEAR  WALL  STREET— An  effective  display 
Plymouth  Cordage  products  with  photographs  depicting  their  uses 
the  window  of  the  advertising  agency  of  Albert  Frank  - Guenther 
on  Cedar  Street  in  New  York  City  has  attracted  the  attention 
numerous  passers-by.  The  agency  is  located  in  the  financial  district 
New  York  and  several  people  who  work  on  Wall  Street  or  in  the 
PPing  offices  nearby  have  commented  on  the  display  and  written 
for  literature  and  information  on  products. 


Plymouth  Rope  Assists  in  Laying 
400-Ton  Cables  to  Martha’s  Vineyard 
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Ship  to  shore  technique,  or  cable  to  rope.  Crews  aboard  cable- 
laying barge  make  a temporary  splice  of  both  a Ship  Brand  Manila 
Rope  and  the  unwound  ends  of  the  submarine  power  cable  which  is  then 
fed  try  a smaller  craft  to  pull  ashore. 


Heavy  pull  for  Plymouth  Rope  as  100  tons  of  cable  are  wound  from 
a reel  aboard  the  cable-laying  barge  by  an  attachment  to  a rope  and 
a truck  winch.  Plymouth  rope  was  used  initially  in  bringing  the  cable 
ashore  to  an  anchorage  before  the  cable  laying  expedition  got  under  way 
the  next  morning  for  Martha’s  Vineyard.  It  was  also  used  to  introduce 
the  actual  cable  into  especially  prepared  ducts  which  brought  it  to 
the  manhole  anchorage. 


The  second  longest  submarine 
power  cable  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  was  laid  in  record  time  on 
June  11  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Plymouth  Rope. 

The  cable  connection  was  made 
between  Cape  Cod  and  Martha’s 
Vineyard  Island  in  order  to  supply 
additional  electric  power  needed 
by  the  Island  community,  accord- 
ing to  Fred  M.  Rowell,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the 
Cape  & Vineyard  Electric  Com- 
pany. Weighing  a total  of  almost 
400  tons,  the  cables  will  have  a 
firm  capacity  of  10,000  KVA  load 
at  24.000  volts. 

While  extensive  preparations 
were  in  progress  ashore,  sea-go- 
ing construction  crews  laid  out 
the  route  of  the  cable  which  went 
from  Falmouth  to  West  Chop  on 
the  Island.  This  was  done  by 
planting  anchored  buoys  bearing 
white  marking  flags  across  the 
Sound.  They  were  guided  in  this 
phase  by  New  England  Gas  & Elec- 
tric System  engineers  ashore  who 
plotted  the  route  and  checked  its 
progress  from  various  transit 
points,  using  ship-to-shore  “walk- 
ie-talkie” t.vpe  radios  for  constant 
communication.  The  cable  course 
was  thus  marked  as  carefully  as 
any  highway  to  guide  the  great 
cable-laying  barge. 

WORK  ALL  NIGHT 

Working  all  night  under  the 
glare  of  floodlights.  Captain  Wil- 
liam Hughes  had  his  barge  mane- 
uvered into  the  Falmouth  shore 
anchorage  by  three  sea-going 
tugs.  Once  secured,  the  process 
of  bringing  the  first  end  of  one 
cable  ashore  began.  Again  the 
smaller  ship  came  inshore  and 
took  the  Plymouth  manila  line  out 
to  the  barge. 

This  was  fastened  to  the  cable 
ends  which  were  held  afloat  by 
huge  buoys  and  a winch  track 
crew  began  the  painstaking  pro- 
cess of  pulling  it  in.  At  11  p.m., 
the  first  of  the  four  cables  had 
been  secured  at  Falmouth  and  the 
iob  was  repeated  throughout  the 
night  until  all  was  ready  for  the 
ocean  trip. 

In  spite  of  bad  weather,  plans 
went  ahead  on  schedule  and  the 
signal  was  given  at  8 a.m.,  to  head 
for  Martha’s  Vineyard.  At  9:30 
a.m.,  the  barge  reached  a point 
just  off  the  Vineyard  shoreline 
after  a trip  that  had  run  off  like 
clockwork  despite  the  limited  vis- 
ibility. Four  separate  armored 
cables  were  lowered  and  then  fed 
ashore. 

It  was  here  the  tug  “Mars”  be- 
came entangled  with  an  anchor 
line  attached  to  one  of  the  mark- 
ing buoys.  This  brought  about  the 
only  mishap  in  the  entire  trip. 

A diver  was  sent  down,  again 
with  Plymouth  rope,  and  with  the 
use  of  acetelene  under-water  cut- 
ting equipment,  succeeded  in  free- 
ing the  propeller  and  rudder  mech- 


anism of  the  huge  tug. 

At  approximately  11  a.m.,  the 
first  of  the  cable  ends  were  being 
secured  on  the  Vineyard  beach 
and  hauled  ashore.  The  second 
submarine  electric  power  cable  to 
Martha’s  Vineyard  was  laid 


(Right)  Plymouth  Rope  wen*  tc 
the  rescue  during  the  only  mishap 
in  the  cable-laying  operation.  A 
diver  went  down  with  a 3-inch  line 
to  free  the  tugboat  “Mars”  from 
entanglement  in  the  anchor  cable  of 
one  of  the  marking  buoys. 


the  possible  spread  of  Dutch  Elm 
disease  is  tragic.  The  first  sign  of 
it  is  the  sudden  wilting  of  the 
I leaves  of  part  of  the  top.  Drying 
and  dropping  of  the  leaves  may  fol- 
low. The  disease  is  fatal  and  the 
affected  trees  will  die  within 
months  or  years.  Pruning  diseased 
branches  of  infected  trees  is  not  ef- 
fective, according  to  the  Davey 
Tree  Expert  Company,  and  not 
recommended.  Instead,  the  trees 
should  be  cut  down,  the  roots  dug 
out,  and  all  parts  of  the  tree 
burned,  not  overlooking  the  chips 
and  twigs. 


Dutch  Elm  Disease  Siispeeted  Here 


What  appears  to  be  Dutch  Elm 
Disease  has  been  found  in  an  elm 
tree  located  in  an  isolated  part  of 
the  plant  grounds  near  the  former 
Tar  House,  John  A.  Smith,  head  of 
the  Grounds  Department,  reports. 
Moth  Superintendent  John  Kenne- 
dy is  quite  certain  that  the  tree  is 
affected  but  his  diagnosis  has  to  be 
confirmed  by  a more  complete  ex- 
amination of  a sample  taken  from 
the  affected  part  of  the  tree. 

Up  to  now  the  presence  of  this 
menace  has  been  avoided  in  this 


area  although  it  has  been  found  in 
several  other  neighboring  com- 
munities including  Kingston  and 
Duxbury. 

It  now  looks  as  though  the  Dutch 
Elm  blight  has  started  to  take  its 
toll  in  Plymouth  as  Superintendent 
Kennedy  stated  he  also  found  one 
other  tree  in  another  part  of  the 
town  apparently  attacked  by  the 
disease. 

To  all  admirers  of  the  beautiful 
old  elm  trees  of  Plymouth,  many 
of  them  several  generations  old. 
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What’s  New  On 
The  Reading  Raeks? 

LET’S  START  A GARDEN 

We'i'e  sure  yours  has  long  been  star<-ed  and  now  is  flourishing 
nicely.  But  gardening  is  a continuing  hobby.  You've  got  to  keep 
at  it  to  get  <^he  best  results— and  the  results  are  well  worth  your 
efforts.  Ask  any  green  thumb  artist!  Lots  of  information  in  this 
booklet  on  one  of  America’s  favorite  pastimes. 

MACHINE  TOOLS,  AMERICA’S  MUSCLES 

Our  fine  standard  of  living  and  the  nation’s  security  are  de- 
pendent upon  our  capacity  to  produce.  Improvement  in  machine 
tools  means  improvement  in  our  living  standard.  This  booklet 
teUs  how  machines  have  become  the  key  to  our  strength  and 
prosperity  as  a nation. 

YOU  TOO  CAN  HIT  THE  JACKPOT 

Article  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  tells  what 
you  need  to  win  business  jackpot.  Rest  of  this  interesting  24-page 
booklet  is  filled  with  anecdotes,  jokes,  quizzes  and  other  enter- 
taining light  reading. 

THE  MAN  YOU  HURT  MAY  BE  YOURSELF 

And  the  arm,  hand,  foot,  eye,  leg  you  save  may  be  your  own. 
Here’s  a booklet  that  describes  and  illustrates  the  danger  spots. 
Play  it  smart  and  save  yourself  bodily  injury. 

TEACH  YOUR  WIFE  TO  BE  A WIDOW 

Morbid  thought?  Not  really.  A wife  should  know  about  her 
husband’s  business  life,  his  investments  if  he  has  any,  his  debts 
and  all  his  other  business  matters.  Many  wives  are  faced  with 
all  these  problems  without  an  hour’s  notice.  The  booklet  tells 
you  about  wills,  how  to  provide  for  your  family’s  future  security, 
insurance  and  social  security. 

WANT  TO  HAVE  FUN? 

All  types  of  articles  here — amusing,  interesting,  informative. 
Also  jokes,  handy  tips.  Especially  good:  Article  on  how  to  watch 
baseball  on  TV. 

BASEBALL  FANS’  GUIDE  FOR  1954 

Thirty-two  pages  just  full  of  data  that  baseball  fans  will 
chew  up.  Complete  schedules  of  both  major  league  team  units, 
all-time  records,  pace-setters  over  the  years,  seating  plans  of 
various  parks  and  stadiums,  etc. 

HOBBY  PUBLICATIONS 

Handy  grouping  of  publications  for  most  popular  hobbies. 
Includes  aviation,  birds,  boating  and  fishing,  carpentry,  elec- 
tricity and  radio,  gardening,  home  economics,  animal  husbandry, 
photography,  sewing,  stamps,  leather  working,  insects  and  many 
others. 

SO  YOU’RE  GOING  TO  PAINT  YOUR  HOUSE! 

Painting  tfle  outside  of  your  house  isn’t  hard  but  you  can  run 
into  a peck  of  trouble  if  you  don’t  do  it  the  right  way.  Here’s  a 
book  which  gives  you  the  know-how  from  picking  your  paint  to 
placing  your  ladder  correctly.  Learn  before  you  swab  to  avoid 
paint  failures. 

SWEET  LAND  OF  LIBERTY 

Four  great  Americans  tell  what  this  country  means  to  them; 
Samuel  Goldwyn,  Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  Charles  Edison 
and  Peter  Pirogov.  Good  food  for  thought. 


Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  driv- 
ers involved  in  fatal  auto  accidents 
in  the  U.  S.  last  year  were  under 
25  years  old. 


Rev.  Baldwin,  Former 
Employee,  Visits  Plant 

Rev.  James  Kinnie  Baldwin, 
former  employee  here  and  now 
pastor  of  a church  at  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  visited  the  plant  on 
Wednesday,  of  last  week  with 
about  35  members  of  his  parish 
from  Chester  and  his  former  par- 
ish members  from  Bethel  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Plymouth  where  he  served  as 
pastor  a few  j^ears  ago. 

Rev.  Baldwin  greeted  many  of 
his  former  co-workers  and  super- 
visors as  he  went  through  No.  1 
Mill  where  he  worked  from  Au- 
gust, 1950,  to  November,  1951. 
He  left  to  accept  a pastorate  else- 
where. 

Now  a minister  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rev.  Baldwin  wanted  his 
church  members  to  see  New 
England  and  arranged  a bus  tour 
for  them,  which  included  a visit 
to  the  plant  where  he  was  for- 
merly employed. 


>SHARE  THE  ROAD  BY  DRIVING 
IN  THE  PROPER  LANE  .... 

ond  keep  your  car  in  safe-driving 
€*>ndiiion  at  all  times! 


Leaving  the  plant,  the  28-year- 
old  pastor  told  the  guide:  “I  wish 
you  would  put  in  the  Cordage 
News  how  grateful  I am  to  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for 
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Picturesque  Landmark  Removed 


The  70-year-old  steel  footbridge  leading  to  No.  1 Mill,  over  whose 
wood  planks  trod  many  thousands  of  pairs  of  feet,  was  removed  during 
the  week  of  June  21.  Believed  to  have  been  built  around  1885  at  the 
time  No.  1 Mill  was  constructed,  the  100-foot-long  bridge  was  used  for 
many  years  as  an  entrance  to  and  exit  from  that  mill.  Use  of  the  bridge 
was  discontinued  about  seven  years  ago. 


Stanley  Fortini  was  happy  m 
school  let  out  just  in  time  for  in- 
to sidewalk-superintend  the  rein 
al  of  the  bridge,  which  was  haneti 
by  a steel  scrapping  concern.  Sm. 
ley  is  the  son  of  Wally  Fortini 


PLYMOUTH  NYLON  ON  NEW  PLANETARIUM— Plymouth  Nylon  Rope  was  installed  recently  on  w 
dome  of  the  new  Hayden  Planetarium  for  three  reasons,  according  to  Bradford  Washburn  (foregrouii. 
director  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Science:  “1.  “Because  it  is  strong  and  safe  for  crews  cleaning  id 
checking  the  dome  periodically;  2.  Because  it  is  white  and  therefore  not  very  noticeable,  as  it  hask 
be  left  there  all  the  time;  3.  Because  it  will  be  easy  to  clean  when  it  gets  dirty.”  This  picture  'U 
taken  from  the  roof  of  the  main  Museum  building  and  shows  the  60-foot  gunnite  (sprayed  concrete)  w to 
dcme  which  must  be  cleaned  annually  to  keep  it  shining.  The  building,  which  cost  over  8900,000,  will  piti- 
ably be  opened  to  the  public  in  1955. 


Leaves  For 
Trip  to  Europe 

Manuel  Crawley  of  the  Carpenter 
Shop,  together  with  Mrs.  Crawley 
and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manuel 
Unhoa  of  Pea- 
body left  on 
July  15  for  a 
ten-week  trip  to 
Europe. 

Sailing  on  the 
Nea  Nellasfrom 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  they  plan  to 
arrive  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  and  will 
tour  that  country  as  well  as  Spain 
and  France.  They  plan  to  visit  rel- 
atives in  the  Azores  whom  Manuel 
hasn’t  seen  since  he  left  those  is- 
lands in  1909. 


the  start  they  gave  me.  They 
provided  me  with  a job  which 
gave  me  financial  assistance  to 
get  started  in  my  chosen  pro- 
fession.” 


! OLDEST  REGISTERED  VESSEL— The  Australia,  oldest  vessel  i - 
istered  in  the  United  States,  has  been  completely  re-rigged  with  Plj  ■ 
outh  Cordage.  The  75-foot,  two-masted  schooner  carried  the  low  t 
number.  No.  23,  in  the  official  list  of  merchant  vessels  in  the  Uni  1 
States,  heading  a list  that  now  numbers  above  248,000.  The  histc  c 
vessel  is  now  at  the  Marine  Museum,  Mystic,  Connecticut. 
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P.  C.  Co.  In  The  News 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has  been  mentioned  in  sev- 
al  national  magazines  and  newspapers  in  recent  months, 
e quote  from  a few  of  these: 

From  a cowboy  story  in  Ar- 


sy  magazine  May,  1954:  “And 
ven  his  choice  of  ropes,  he  took 
e yellow,  four-strand,  silk  man- 
I rope,  called  a ‘wbale  line’ 
at,  before  the  last  war,  was 
anufactured  by  the  Plymouth 
Drdage  Company.  For  Fat  and 
r most  American  cowhands, 
lis  silk  rope  topped  all  others 
ir  strength,  durability,  and  — 
lost  important  of  all  — for 
ive  touch.’  there  being  nothing 

I roper  detests  worse  than  a 
lead’  rope.” 

The  West  Roxbury  Transcript 
t May  6 describes  a new  life- 
saving  device  recently  invented 
j jY  a Roslindale  man:  “ . . . A 
1 ipecial  type  of  plastic  rope  made 
y the  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.,  is 
sed,  which  is  non  sinkable  and 
' 'on’t  crack  or  freeze.  The  fact 
lat  this  rope  won’t  freeze  makes 
le  device  practical  in  rescuing 
ieople  who  have  fallen  through 
he  ice.” 

The  May  issue  of  Fishing  Ga- 
ette  has  an  article  describing  a 


Returns  from  Europe 


Physical  Research  Section  of  the 
Laboratory,  returned  on  June  11 
'from  a three-week  trip  to  Europe 
where  he  visited  several  countries 
and  called  on  many  people  on 
business  matters  pertaining  to 


new  shrimp  trawler:  “ . . . and 
the  one  chosen  rope  for  anchors, 
rigging,  etc.,  is  Plymouth’s.” 

The  same  issue  of  Fishing  Ga- 
zette carried  an  item  on  an  ex- 
perimental, balloon- type  shrimp 
net  which  was  built  by  Marino- 
vich.  Trawl  Co.,  of  Biloxi,  Miss- 
issippi: “ . . . The  net  ...  is  hung 
on  Plymouth  rope  ...” 

Another  issue  of  Fishing  Ga- 
zette tells  of  the  launching  of 
“Green’s  Pride,”  a 65  - foot 
shrimp  trawler  in  Brownsville, 
Texas:  “The  Plymouth  Cordage 
Co.  supplied  the  600  feet  of  IV4 
inch  manila  anchor  rope,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  other  lines  used  aboard 
the  vessel.” 

The  June  issue  of  Paper  & 
Twine  Journal  carried  a feature 
article  on  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  entitled  “Pioneer  Cor- 
dage Makers”  and  sub-captioned: 
“Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Has  Been  a Leader  in  the  Field 
for  130  Years.” 

A recent  edition  of  Service, 
published  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  repro- 
duced a page  from  the  PLYM- 
OUTH CORDAGE  NEWS  and 
said  in  part:  “ . . . Every  trade, 
profession  and  science  necessar- 
ily develops  its  own  special 
terms,  and  finance  is  no  excep- 
tion. And  just  about  the  first 
thing  that  must  be  learned  about 
a trade  or  science  is  its  particu- 
lar language  or  jargon.  Here  the 
industrial  editor  can  be  a great 
help,  as  we  think  the  following 
page  will  show.  It  has  been  repro- 
duced from  PLYMOUTH  CORD- 
AGE NEWS,  published  by  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts  ....  The 
Plymouth  article  does  an  excellent 
job  both  in  knocking  down  some 
fallacious  ideas  about  business 
terms,  and  in  setting  up  the  right 
ones.” 

The  same  article  reproduced  in 
Edit,  published  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Industrial  Editors  Associa- 
tion, was  commented  on  in  part 
as  follows:  “A  problem  many 
companies  have  futilely  attempted 
to  solve  has  been  very  effective- 
ly handled  by  . . . the  PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE  NEWS  . . . When  the 
annual  report  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  is  presented  to 
its  employees  this  year,  it  should 
be  very  easy  to  interpret.” 


The  May  issue  of  Pacific  Fish- 
erman’s News  carried  a picture 
of  Nick  Marinkovich  found  by  the 
magazine  cameraman  as  he  was 
leaving  Marine  Hardware,  San 
Pedro,  California,  with  a coil  of 
rope  over  his  arm.  Caption  reads 
“One  of  the  best:  Nick  Marinko- 
vich of  the  ‘New  Sea  Rover’  . . . 
with  a new  supply  of  Plymouth 
rope  just  before  leaving  for  tuna 
grounds.” 

The  two-page  spread  of  the  July 
9 issue  of  Seafarers  Log,  official 
organ  of  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union,  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
District  fAFL)  is  devoted  to  pic- 
tures taken  at  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  and  pictures  of  rope  in 
use.  “Sails,  wooden  masts,  hand- 
operated  capstans  and  much  of 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  sailing 
ships  have  long  since  disappeared 
from  commercial  shipping  opera- 
tions, but  that  old  standby,  manila 
rope,  is  still  used  just  as  much 
as  ever,”  the  caption  reads,  go- 
ing on  to  tell  the  many  uses  for 
manila  rope  aboard  ship. 

From  Luella  O.  Parsons  col- 
umn syndicated  by  International 
News  Service  and  appearing  in 


technical  and  engineering  require- 
ments for  cordage  uses.  Gus  made 
the  trip  both  ways  by  plane. 


^GIVE  PROPER  SIGNALS  FOR  TURNS 
AND  STOPS  .... 

and  keep  your  car  in  safe-driving 
condition  at  all  times! 


Job  of  the  Month  . . . 

FIBER  INSPECTOR 


The  job  of  Fiber  Inspector 
wouldn’t  do  for  a person  who 
doesn’t  like  to  move  around.  Fol- 
low Dario  Giaccaglia,  who  holds 
that  job,  for  a day  and  you’ll 
see  why. 

You’ll  find  yourself  walking 
up  and  down  the  platforms  and 
into  the  warehouses.  If  it’s  a 
typical  day  for  him  he’ll  have 
to  go  through  all  the  mills,  per- 
haps several  times.  If  you’re 
stiU  trailing  him  after  that, 
you’ll  probably  have  to  go  over 
to  the  Lab  and  perhaps  into  the 
Super’s  office  and  to  the  fiber 
purchasing  department. 

The  position  of  Fiber  Inspector 
is  dedicated  to  guarding  fiber 
quality.  When  you  consider  that 
Plymouth  Cordage  makes  an 
outlay  of  upwards  of  $10  mil- 
lion a year  for  fiber  alone,  it’s 
quite  important  that  we  get  our 
money’s  worth  in  fiber  quality. 

Chick  is  the  first  person  to  hold 
this  particular  job  which  was 
created  in  October,  1952.  He  was 
group  leader  in  the  Opening 
Room  of  No.  1 Mill  at  the  time 
and  with  17  years’  experience  in 
handling  fiber,  was  qualified  for 
the  appointment. 

His  is  the  responsibility  for 
sampling  and  inspecting  every 
single  carload  and  shipload  of 
fiber  received  at  the  plant  and 
reporting  on  each.  He  checks 
for  length,  color,  cleanliness, 
texture  and  presence  of  knots. 

If  he  is  at  all  suspicious  of  the 
fiber,  he  sends  three  bales  from 
each  carload  to  one  of  the  mills 
where  a corps  of  mill  inspectors 
go  through  every  bit  of  fiber 
from  each  bale. 

Fiber  must  meet  certain  estab- 
lished standards.  First,  it  must 
be  of  correct  length.  Anything 
shorter  is  regarded  as  tow  and 
unfit  for  rope  or  twine  making. 
Then,  it  must  be  of  the  right 
color.  This  is  largely  a matter 
of  judgment  on  Chick’s  part 
and  he  has  learned  that  to  judge 
color  of  manila  accurately,  id&al 
conditions  are  that  it  be  between 
9 and  10  o’clock  in  the  morning 
on  a sunny  day  but  working  in 
the  shade  on  a north  side.  He 
avoids  inspecting  near  a brick 
building  as  the  red  brick  walls 
have  a tendency  to  reflect 
against  the  fiber,  making  it  ap- 
pear darker.  When  these  condi- 
tions cannot  be  met.  Chick  will 
wait  until  they  can. 

Inspection  of  sisal  for  color 
isn’t  quite  as  exacting  as  there 
is  a narrower  shade  range  in 
that  fiber. 

If  there  is  a question  in  color 
judgment.  Chick  will  take  sam- 
ples over  to  the  Laboratory  for 
testing  on  the  Becker  Value  ma- 
chine, a device  for  the  scientific 
measuring  of  light-reflecting 
qualities  of  fiber. 

KNOT  HUNT 

The  presence  of  knots  in  bales 


is  a serious  matter.  Fiber  is 
usually  knotted  loosely  when 
hung  out  to  dry  at  the  planta- 
;ions  where  it  is  grown,  but  these 
knots  should  be  removed  before 
the  fiber  is  baled.  Left  in  the 
bales,  they  may  get  fed  into  the 
preparation  machines  causing 
fouls.  If  Chick  finds  too  many 
knots  in  a bale,  he  makes  note 
ot  it  in  his  report. 

Another  important  phase  of 
Chick’s  fiber  inspection  is  salt 
testing.  Fiber  used  for  harvest 
twines  should  be  salt-free  as 
salt  tends  to  attract  moisture 
which  attracts  insects  and  ro- 
dents. We  have  set  up  a regular 
salt-testing  system  here  where- 
by the  salt  content  of  fiber  is 
accurately  determined.  If  Chick 
notes  the  presence  of  an  unusual 
amount  of  salt,  he  tries  to  de- 
termine how  it  got  into  the  fi- 
ber. If  it’s  present  in  the  fiber 
on  the  outside  of  the  bale  only, 
it’s  reasonable  to  assume  it  was 
from  salt  spray  in  transit.  If  it 
is  in  all  the  fiber  in  the  entire 
bale,  he  assumes  it’s  from  nat- 
ural sources. 

STRENGTH  CHECKS 

He  also  checks  the  strength  of 
fiber  and  this  is  usually  a mat- 
ter of  judgment.  He  tries  break- 
ing single  fibers  and  multiple 
fibers.  Experience  has  taught 
him  how  to  judge  fiber  strength. 

Such  irregularities  as  fiber 
which  may  be  folded  over  and 
which  might  require  extra  handl- 
ing in  the  mill,  discoloration 
from  acids,  or  wet  fiber  must 
be  duly  reported. 

Fiber  for  special  produces  re- 
quires extra  care.  Every  single 
bale  of  fiber  that  is  used  for 
making  Hotline,  for  instance, 
must  be  inspected  individually. 

Another  of  Chick’s  duties  is  to 
follow  test  batches  of  fiber 
through  the  mill,  checking  how 
it  runs  through  the  machines  to 
see  if  fiber  in  production  is  con- 
sistent with  the  original  inspec- 
tion. Occasionally  an  opening 


Sometimes  there  are  as 
many  as  23  different  grades 
of  manila  in  a single  incom- 
ing shipment  and  each  grade 
has  to  he  carefully  examined 
by  Dario  Giaccaglia.  These 
two  hanks  of  fiber  indicate 
how  manila  can  vary  in  color 
and  texture. 

room  worker  will  find  something 
unusual  about  a bale  of  fiber 
and  summon  Chick  to  look  it 
over. 

The  fiber  inspector’s  job  is  an 
important  one  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  expense  of 
fiber  but  also  because  fiber  qual- 
ity is  so  vital  in  rope  and  twine 
making.  Our  reputation  for  qual- 
ity cordage  is  based  on  uniform- 
ity of  product  and  this,  of 
course,  begins  with  correct  fiber 
blends. 

Chick  brings  to  the  job  good 
judgment  and  a thorough  under- 
standing of  what  goes  to  make 
up  fiber  quality,  based  on  long 
experience  with  fiber  handling 
and  a good  knowledge  of  char- 
acteristics and  grades  of  va- 
rious fibers  and  their  behavior 
in  processing. 


If  there  is  a question  in  fiber  quality.  Chick  often  takes  a sampie 
to  the  Purchasing  Department  for  checking.  Waiter  Kopke  (ieft)  and 
Roy  Morse  (right)  inspect  a hank  of  manila  to  decide  whether  a com- 
plaint should  be  filed. 


newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try: “After  many  years  as  a lead- 
ing lady,  Ann  Dvorak  seemed  to 
have  dropped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  until  the  other  day  when  I 
received  a letter  from  her  say- 
ing: ‘For  two  years  I have  been 
working  on  a vast  project,  con- 
centrating every  ounce  of  my  en- 
ergy on  a show  for  TV  titled 


This  Is  God's  Country,  which  is 
designed  to  show  America  to 
Americans  — and  the  world.  It 
will  tell  the  story  of  our  great 
industries  and  natural  wealth  — 
to  mention  just  a few  of  the  sub- 
jects covered  are  the  stories  of 
Anaconda  Copper,  Plymouth  Cor- 
dage, Heinz  and  many  more.’  ” 
From  Modern  Materials  Handl- 


ing magazine:  “This  chapter 
closed  the  1953-54  season  with  a 
plant  tour  of  the  Plymouth  Cor- 
dage Company  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.  The  president  of  the  com- 
pany gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
company  activities,  ’ine  plant 
tours  enjoyed  by  the  members 
covered  . . . the  manufacture  of 
rope  and  kindred  products.” 
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How  Important 

Are  45  Minutes  to  You? 

Can  you  save  45  minutes  travel- 
ing time  on  a 100-mile  trip  without 
getting  arrested  for  speeding? 

The  answer  may  be  yes  if  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  using 
good  sense.  But  — is  the  time 
saved  worth  the  risk  and  effort? 
In  order  to  save  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  on  an  approximate  three  to 
six-hour  drive,  you  will  have  to 
push  along  at  the  top  speeds  that 
the  law  allows  on  throughways. 

If  you  decide  to  go  the  limit  in 
this  way,  the  Institute  For  Safer 
Living  cf  the  American  Mutual 


Loring  Library  Has 
Active  Summer 

The  Loring  Reading  Room 
Branch  of  the  Plymouth  Public 
Library  is  having  a very  success- 
ful Vacation  Reading  Program  for 
the  North  Plymouth  children,  this 
summer.  In  the  morning  when 
we  open,  there  are  always  read- 
ers waiting  to  tell  the  librarians 
about  the  stories  they  have  read. 
Then  we  mark  their  progress  on 
our  big  clown  poster,  and  make 
out  the  Massachusetts  State  Read- 
ing Certificates  they  have  earned. 

We  haven’t  neglected  our  older 
readers,  for  we  have  added  the 
following  new  books: 

NON-FICTION 

GENERAL  DEAN’S  STORY  — 


RECENT  WEDDING  was  that  of 
Mary  Roncarati  of  Purchasing, 
daughter  of  Margaret  Roncarati 
of  No.  2 Mill,  to  Richard  Cash, 
son  of  Maurice  and  Bernadette 
Cash,  both  employed  here. 

Naval  Reserve 
Visits  Plant 

About  thirty  officers  of  Naval 
Reserve  Supply  Company  paid  a 
night  visit  to  the  plant  last  Thurs- 
day evening.  They  went  through  No. 

1 Mill,  the  Rope  Room  and  No. 

2 Mil],  then  went  up  to  the  Sales 

Training  Room  in  the  Harris  Hall 
building  where  they  saw  the  new 
Company  film,  “Lifeline.”  1 

The  naval  reserve  officers  are  I 
stationed  in  Boston  where  they  di- 1 
rect  handling  of  navy  supplies,  i 
The  tour  was  arranged  by  Roger  | 
Preston,  a Director  of  Plymouth ! 
Cordage  Company.  i 


Liability  Insurance  Company 
hopes  that  you  are  able  to  put  the 
time  saved  to  good  use,  for  in  order 
to  save  it  you  more  than  double 
your  chances  of  being  delayed  by  a 
serious  accident. 

Drivers  cruising  at  a comforta- 
ble ten  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour 
less  than  maximum  limits  reach 
their  destination  less  than  an  hour 
later,  even  on  a 200-mile  trip,  and 
under  some  traffic  conditions  ar- 
rive within  a few  minutes  of  the 
“hurry-up”  driver. 

Why  not  think  it  over  before 
starting  that  next  out-of-town  trip? 
If  it  is  a matter  of  life  or  death, 
then  perhaps  fast  driving  is  your 
answer.  For  anything  less  you’ll 
find  that  a more  leisurely  pace 
has  this  big  advantage.  You  arrive 
at  your  destination  more  relaxed, 
free  from  strain  and  tension,  and 
free  from  the  guilty  feeling  that 
you  have  gambled  with  the  lives  of 
yourself  and  fellow  passengers. 


Not  WHAT  You  Say  But 
HOW  You  Say  It! 


sometimes  think  that 
we  hate  flattery,  but 
we  hate  only  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done. 


William  F.  Dean. 

MAMIE  DOUD  EISENHOWER  — 
Dorothy  Brandon. 

ELEMENTS  OF  RADIO  — Abra- 
ham Marcus. 

HOW  TO  TROUBLESHOOT  A TV 
RECEIVER  — J.  R.  Johnson. 

PARTNER  ALL,  PLACES  ALL— 
M.  H.  Kirkell. 

POGO’S  STEPMOTHER  GOOSE— 
Walt  Kelly. 

WOODMANSHIP  — Bernard  S. 
Mason. 

FICTION 

BHOWANI  JUNCTION  — John 
Masters. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  DON  PED- 
RO — Harvey  Fergusson. 

COURTS  OF  MEMORY  — Frank 
Rooney. 

DAN’L  BOONE  KISSED  ME  — 
Felix  Holt. 

DON  CAMILLO’S  DILEMMA  — 
Giovanni  Guareschi. 

GYPSY  IN  THE  PARLOR— Mar- 
gery Sharpe. 

GOOD  MEN  AND  BAD  — James 
B.  Hendryx. 

THE  JONES  GIRLS  — Dorothy 
Worley. 

THE  POWER  AND  THE  PRIZE— 
Howard  Swiggett. 

SWEET  THURSDAY  — John 
Steinbeck. 

HISTORICAL  NOVELS 

DON’T  TREAD  ON  ME  — Walter 
Karig. 

FAREWELL,  MY  GENERAL  — 
Shirley  Seifert. 

THE  JAGUAR  AND  THE  GOLD- 
EN STAG  — Dexter  Allen. 

THE  SABLE  LION  — Jan  Van 
Dorp. 

TROUBLED  BORDER  — T.  D. 
Allen. 

MYSTERIES 

DEAD  AND  NOT  BURIED  — H. 
F.  M.  Prescott. 

DEATH  AND  THE  GENTLE 
BULL  — Richard  and  Frances 
Lockridge. 

THE  FRIGHTENED  FINGERS— 
Stewart  Dean. 

THE  LONG  GOODBYE  — Ray- 
mond Chandler. 

MAN  MISSING  — Mignon  G.  Eb- 
erhart. 

THE  MASK  OF  GLASS  — Holly 
Roth. 


THUMB  THOUGHTS 

They  say  that  the  whale,  with  its 
large,  complex-looking  brain, 
might  have  ruled  the  world  if 
it  had  had  a thumb  with  which 
to  hold  a tool. 

Well,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
a lot  of  folks  don’t  appreciate  what 
a whale  of  a job  their  hands  do 
for  them  until  an  injury  teaches 
them  a tough  lesson. 

Let’s  keep  our  human  superiority 
over  the  beasts  by  hanging  onto 
our  thumbs  and  fingers!  Know  the 
proper  way  to  hold  tools  . . . wear 
gloves  when  the  job  requires  them 
. . . be  cautious  and  sure-hand- 
ed with  machinery  . . . and  watch 
out  for  pinch  points  while  han- 
dling material. 

— The  Safe  Worker  | 


George  Paulding,  Father  of  4, 


Ends  4 Years  of  Night  Schooling 


The  six  Pauldings.  Pauline  holds  Susie,  now  1,  while  George  “Bui 
dy”  Paulding  holds  Betsey,  21/2.  Standing  are  Bobby,  41/2,  and  Peter,  6* 


After  four  years  of  intensive 
night  school  study,  George  “Bud- 
dy” Paulding  of  the  Cost  Depart- 
ment now  has  an  opportunity  to 
get  acquainted  with  his  family 
again.  He  graduated  last  month 
from  Bentley  School  of  Account- 
ing and  Finance. 

Since  fall  of  1949,  Buddy,  who  is 
only  24,  has  been  devoting  upwards 
of  25  hours  a week  to  obtaining  ad- 
vanced training  in  accoun'.ing.  For 
three  years  he  at+ended  classes  two 
nights  a week  while  the  third 
year  he  went  +0  Boston  for  study 
three  nights  a week.  In  addition 
to  classroom  study,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  put  in  about  fourteen 
hours  a week  in  home  study. 

He  received  a certificate  on  the 
completion  of  the  course. 

“My  wife  deserves  a certifi- 
cate, too,  for  her  part,”  Buddy 
said.  “She  certainly  helped  me 
out  a lot  by  seeing  that  I had 
quiet  at  home  to  study  and  by 
keeping  things  running  smoothly 
while  I was  away  at  school.” 

Going  to  school  also  meant  a fi- 
nancial sacrifice  for  the  Pauldings. 
Never  having  been  in  the  service, 
he  had  no  G.I.  Bill  to  help  him 
along.  Buddy  worked  on  cran- 
berry bogs  week-ends  and  during 
his  vacation  to  get  extra  money 
for  tuition  and  books. 

Here,  again,  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Polly  Armstrong,  helped 
out.  She  sold  Christmas  cards 
and  gift  wrappings. 

Buddy  feels  the  hard  work  and 
sacrifices  have  been  well  worth 


while,  says  he  wouldn’t  hesita 
to  do  it  all  over  again,  aij 
urges  anyone  else  who  is  amb 
tious  to  further  his  education. 

While  he  was  going  to  the  a' 
counting  school  he  was  advance 
here  from  his  original  job  as  | 
clerk  in  the  Statistical  Depar, 
ment  to  his  present  position  5 
the  Cost  Accounting  Departmen 

While  there  is  room  to  advanc'  = 
in  the  Accounting  Departmen 
Buddy  is  one  of  those  America: 
who  hankers  to  take  a chance  c 
a new  business  where  he  can  woi  h 
for  himself. 

Buddy  plans  to  leave  Plymout 
Cordage  Company  in  the  fall  1 
go  into  business  with  his  uncli 
Alan  Morelli,  formerly  of  th 
town,  who  with  his  wife,  the  foj  P 
mer  Barbara  Armstrong,  owns 
department  store  at  Chappaqu; 
New  York.  Buddy  believes  h 
accounting  background  will  serv 
him  well  in  taking  over  the  I 
nancial  end  of  the  business,  pa: 
ticularly  in  working  on  taxes  an 
in  preparing  financial  statemen' 
and  government  reports.  His  ci 
workers  wish  hardworking  Budd 
well  in  this  new  venture. 

Completely  sold  on  +he  advai 
tages  of  a good  education,  he  is  e: 
cited  about  the  wonderful  educj 
tional  opportunities  his  four  chi 
dren  will  have  in  Chappaquj 
which  is  in  Westchester  Count 
and  one  of  the  most  highly  rate 
public  school  areas  in  the  courj 
try. 

His  four  beautiful  children,  Pt 
ter,  6V2;  Bobby,  41/2;  Betsey,  2V: 
and  Susie,  1,  are  more  excited  £ 
having  Daddy  in  the  family  circl 
again. 


It  Could  Have  Happened  to  Anyone,  hut  . . . 


It  Should  Happen  to  Eddie! 


“Watch  the  Fords  Go  By,”  may 
be  a good  slogan  to  sell  cars,  but 
Eddie  Rossi’s  mo+to  is:  “Watch 
the  Fords  more  carefully  before 
you  drive  off  in  one.” 

A case  of  mistaken  identity  in 
Ford  ranch  wagons  could  have  re- 
sulted in  a reported  stolen  car, 
red  faces  and  a lot  of  explaining. 
As  it  was,  +he  owner  of  the  “stol- 
en car”  never  even  knew  it  had 
been  taken.  Here’s  what  hap- 
pened : 

Company  driver  Pete  Bagni  had 
instructions  to  take  Swi+chho^rd 
Operator  Rita  Dries  to  Jordan 
Hospital  for  X-rays  a*  10  a.m.. 
las+  Tuesday.  The  instructions 
should  have  been  that  he  be  at 
the  hospital  at  10  a.m.,  and  so  Ed- 
die Rossi  of  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment was  asked  +0  pinch-drive 
Rita  in  the  Company’s  ranch 


wagon. 

A car  which  looked  identical  t 
the  Company  car  was  parked  i 
front  of  the  office.  You  guesse 
it!  Eddie  and  Ri^a  took  the  ca 
and  took  off  for  the  hospital. 

Enroute  Eddie  realized  somt 
thing  was  wrong.  The  car  wa 
equipped  with  overdrive,  whic 
the  Company  car  does  not  have 
The  car  did  no+  have  automati 
shifting,  which  the  Company  ca 
does  have. 

Being  practically  there  and  a 
ready  late  for  the  appoin+men1 
Eddie  continued  on  his  way,  bu 
with  some  misgivings.  He  wa 
only  trying  to  be  a Good  Samari 
tan,  but  was  it  going  +0  get  hin 
into  trouble?  He  returned  a shor 
time  later  and  learned  that  th 
owner,  a business  visitor  in  th' 
office,  hadn’t  even  missed  it. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


J!y,  1954 


REWELL  PARTY  — Therese 
I Iboni,  who  resigned  her  posi- 
n as  a secretary  in  the  Sales 
: partment  cn  July  2 to  devote 
■r  full  time  to  being  a house- 
•fe,  was  surprised  at  a farewell 
rty  on  June  29  at  Mary  Hack- 
I ’s  in  Duxbury,  given  by  a few 
r her  co-workers.  Therese  was 
esented  two  pieces  of  sterling, 
cheese  server  and  sugar  shell, 
as  a parting  gift. 


JR  SALE  — 1-pipe  Furnace  with 
oil  burner.  $35.00.  Call  after 
p.m.  Tel.  991-M. 


OR  SALE  — One-family  house,  8 
loms,  oil  heat,  hot  water;  5 min- 
es to  bus,  beach  and  stores;  com- 
etely  fenced  in;  porch  on  front, 
ilf  screens.  17  Crescent  Street, 
or  information  call  King.  2348. 


OR  QUICK  SALE  — Best  offer, 
14-ft.  boat,  TVz  horse  power  El- 
iin  motor;  brand  new.  Phone 
)66-W  or  call  at  R 285  Court  street, 
lymouth. 


EPOSSESSED  AUTOMOBILE 
For  Sale  — 1946  Model  C-38  Win- 
or  6 Chrysler  Sedan;  in  good  con- 
ition.  Apply  at  Credit  Union  Of- 
ce.  Can  be  seen  at  Mando’s  Auto 
ales.  Route  3,  West  Duxbury. 


Live  With  the  Heat 


)R  SALE  — Set  of  golf  clubs;  5 
matched  irons,  steel  shafts.  1 
lassie  and  bag;  slightly  used; 
5.00.  J.  W.  Searles,  Industrial 
.'lations  Dept. 


make  up  for  that  lost  perspiration. 
Salt  tablets  are  available  to  Cord- 
age employees  upon  request  to 
their  foremen. 

The  clothes  you  wear  are  im- 
portant, too,  to  the  way  you  feel. 
Your  trousers  and  shirts  or  dress- 
es should  be  of  light,  porous  ma- 
terial and  shoes  should  be  of  the 
type  that  permit  air  to  circulate 
freely  around  the  feet,  but  not, 
of  course,  if  your  work  is  such 
that  you  should  protect  your  feet 
from  falling  objects.  This  doesn’t 
mean  wearing  loose,  flappy 
clothes  that  will  get  tangled  up 
in  the  machines,  either. 

Dr.  Curtin  also  advises  perspir- 
ing people  to  throw  something 
over  their  shoulders  before  going 
out  to  sit  in  the  shade  or  in  a 
breeze  so  that  they  can  cool  off 
gradually.  Going  suddenly  from  a 
hot  area  to  a cold  spot  is  an  in- 
vitation to  stiff  muscles. 


. . . And  Like  It! 

We’ve  waited  a long  time  for 
these  hot,  summer  days,  beautiful 
as  only  New  England  summer  can 
be.  Now  that  they  are  here,  let’s 
make  the  most  of  them.  That 
means  making  a few  simple 
changes  in  your  diet,  clothing  and 
amount  of  exercise  and  you  will 
find  you  can  be  just  about  as 
comfortable  during  the  summer 
as  any  other  time  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  our  Medical  Adviser, 
Dr.  William  E.  Curtin. 

“We  ought  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  people  living  in  the 
tropics,”  says  Dr.  Curtin.  “They 
dress  properly  for  hot  weather 
and  take  plenty  of  salt  into  their 
system.  They  drink  plenty  of 
water,  but  it  should  not  be  ice 
water.  By  doing  this,  they  replace 
the  moisture  in  their  system  and 
the  salt  in  their  blood  stream, 
which  are  sweated  out  in  hot 
weather.” 

People  who  perspire  freely  are 
easy  victims  of  heat  strokes, 
which  are  caused  by  a lack  of 
salt  in  the  blood  stream.  They 
should  take  in  enough  salt  to 


CLASSIFIED 


[y 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


25  YEARS  AGO 

Manuel  Quintal  and  Joseph  Cris- 
ani  of  No.  3 Mill  are  doing  their 
nnual  two  weeks  of  military  duty 
t Camp  Devens.  I 

Two  employees  are  visiting 
Gotland  this  summer.  Andrew 
lae  sailed  on  June  23  while  Mary 
leans.  Sales  Department,  left  July 
on  the  Cameronia. 

The  engagement  has  been  an- 
lounced  of  Miss  Eleanor  R.  Mcln- 
ire  of  Lowell  to  Ralph  C.  Weaver 
f the  Laboratory  staff. 

The  dirigible  airship  “Mayflow- 
r”  brought  President  Litchfield 
f the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company, 
ikron,  Ohio,  here  with  a party  of 
elatives  and  friends.  After  cir- 
ling  about  the  town  the  dirigible 
nade  a graceful  landing  on 
lolmes  Field  where  President 
Jtchfield  alighted  and  was  wel- 
omed  by  F.  C.  Holmes,  our 
’reasurer  and  General  Manager, 
lordage  employees  will  be  inter- 
'sted  to  know  that  Plymouth  Man- 
ia Yacht  Rope  in  varying  sizes  is 


used  by  the  Goodyear-Zepplin 
Corporation  for  such  rigging  as  is 
required. 


5 TEARS  AGO 

‘Family  Days”  opened  here  on 
July  11  with  the  first  groups  of 
employees  and  their  families  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  plant  and  see  manufac- 
turing operations. 

A scale  model  of  a three-masted 
square  rigged  privateer  of  the 
early  19th  century  period  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  by  William  H.  Young  of 
Duxbury,  a stockholder  of  the 
Company,  on  the  event  of  our 
125th  anniversary.  The  model 
will  be  placed  on  display  at  the 
Cordage  Auditorium. 

Richard  N.  Ward  of  East  Boston 
is  the  new  Company  blacksmith. 

Lawrence  Mossey,  president  of 
Local  692,  and  John  Medeiros  are 
attending  a class  in  union  admin- 
istration being  held  at  Wellesley 
College. 


MAINOmCE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

The  vacation  season  is  on,  as 
anyone  who  has  been  observing  the 
Cape  traffic  can  plainly  see,  and 
several  of  the  office  people  have 
already  taken  theirs. 

Hazel  Robbins  went  to  Canada 
this  year,  seeing  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton. 
She  and  Ding  also  got  in  some  fish- 
ing on  the  Margaree  River. 

Barbara  Tassinari  managed  to 
get  most  of  her  newly  purchased 
home  painted  during  her  two 
weeks,  and  is  now  busy  picking  out 
papers  and  color  schemes  for  the 
inside  decorating. 

Another  new  home  owner  is  Ar- 
thur Slamin,  who  has  moved  into 
his  place  on  Warren  Avenue. 

While  Rocky  Marciano  was  stay- 
ing at  the  Mayfiower  recently  all 
the  Plymouth  selectmen  were  in- 
vited to  a dinner  party  there,  which 
meant  that  Bert  Lanman,  Franny 
Shea  and  their  wives  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  the  heavyweight 
champ. 

Following  an  operation  at  the 
New  England  Baptist  Hospital, 
Stan  Cheney  is  recovering  very 
nicely  at  home,  but  he  won’t  be 
back  at  work  for  some  time  yet. 

Jack  Osbon’s  son  Donald,  who  is 
a 1st  Lt.  in  the  Army  Dental  Corps, 
is  now  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 

In  the  How-Time-Flies  Depart- 
ment belongs  the  news  that  Bart 
Bradley  and  his  wife  recently  at- 
tended the  25th  reunion  of  his  Dart- 
mouth class. 

Miriam  Van  de  Veere  had  a one- 
week  vacation  in  June,  so  she  and 
daughter,  Leota,  took  a car  trip 
through  New  Hampshire. 

George  Paulding  and  his  family 
spent  their  vacation  in  Chappaqua, 
New  York,  and  they  all  liked  it  so 
well  that  George  has  decided  to  go 
back  there  to  work  this  fall.  He 
expects  to  be  leaving  in  September. 

Therese  Balboni  recently  left  us, 
too.  She  wants  to  know  how  it  feels 
to  be  just  “at  home.” 

While  her  husband  was  on  vaca- 
tion, Ethelyn  Hill  took  one  week  of 
her  time.  They  got  in  lots  of  fish- 
ing and  day  trips,  as  well  as  a look 
at  “Cinerama”  in  Boston. 

Jesse  Rezendes  also  split  his  va- 
cation while  his  wife  was  on  hers. 
They  spent  a few  days  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Dorothy  Soule  began  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  Cape  when  she 
and  her  husband  flew  down  for  a 
week  end  in  Orleans  in  June.  The 
next  week  she  had  the  pleasure  of 
a visit  from  her  mother  and  an 
aunt  from  Michigan  City,  Indiana, 
for  four  days. 

When  Gert  Smith’s  nephew  be- 
came a father  for  the  third  time 
recently,  Gert  took  a week  of  her 
vacation  to  take  care  of  his  two 
daughters.  This  time  the  new 
arrival  was  a boy,  and  a red-head- 
ed one  at  that. 

If  you  hear  that  the  Red  Sox  are 
in  first  place  while  the  Braves  are 
fighting  it  out  for  the  cellar,  think 
nothing  of  it.  In  the  Duxbury  Little 
League,  Ed  Wadell’s  kids  have  a 
real  good  chance  of  taking  top 
place,  while  after  16  games,  Walter 
Kopke’s  Braves  are  just  ahead  of 
the  last  team. 

The  sympathy  of  the  office  is  ex- 
tended to  Gloria  Costa.  Both  her 
grandmother  and  grandfather  died 
recently,  within  a week  of  each 
other.  They  had  been  married  61 
years. 

Peggy  Donovan  left  for  her  va- 
cation last  week,  heading  for 
Maine  and  then  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. 


RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Albert  Tetreault  has  returned  to 
work  after  his  recent  operation 
and  has  now  been  transferred  to 
No.  2 Mill. 

No  need  for  Daniel  Fratus,  Tony 
Rezendes,  and  Ameglio  Fortini  to 
come  to  work  each  morning  with- 
out a clean  shave.  The  aforemen- 
tioned trio  has  each  purchased  a 
new  de  luxe  electric  shaver.  It  is 
positively  the  last  word  in  dry  shav- 
ing. 

Leslie  Brown  and  Clyfton  Wood 
are  out  on  the  sick  list,  both  re- 
cuperating from  recent  operations. 


HARRIS  HALL 


WALTER  CORREA 

Everyone  here  at  Harris  Hall  re- 
turned to  work  July  6 rested  after 
a long  holiday  week-end. 

Congratulations  to  Manny  Furta- 
do  who  was  awarded  his  twenty- 
five  year  service  emblem  by  Mr. 
Roos  on  June  28. 

Private  George  Lewis,  son  of 
Joan  Lewis,  enjoyed  a 10-day  fur- 
lough with  his  parents  prior  to 
leaving  for  Camp  Gordon,  Georgia. 
George  has  completed  his  basic 
training  at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey, 
and  is  now  attending  school  study- 
ing for  radio  technician. 


Jean  Holmes  has  just  concluded 
her  two  weeks’  vacation.  She  and 
Walter  headed  Maine-ward.  stop- 
ping at  Ogunquit  where  she  saw 
“Autumn  Crocus”  starring  Mar- 
garet Truman  on  the  stage  and  Bet- 
te Davis  and  husband,  Gary  Mer- 
rill, in  the  audience. 


Pase  7 


PEACHY  PICKEREL  — Young 
Stephen  Aldrovandi,  son  of  Elec- 
trician George  Aldrovandi,  drew 
this  nice  four-pound  pickerel  from 
Hedge  Pond  recently.  The  fish 
measured  a neat  25  inches. 


SHIPPING 


JAMES  BERARDI 

Irving  “Snuffy”  Holland  has  be- 
come the  new  Covering  Room 
leader,  succeeding  John  N.  Stras- 
sel  who  retired  recently. 

Bruno  Zangheri,  formerly  stencil 
and  floor  man  in  the  Covering 
Room,  is  now  the  new  checker  in 
the  Shipping  Department. 

Roger  Holden  succeeds  Bruno  as 
stencil  and  floor  man  in  the  Cov- 
ering Room. 

Percy  Walker  has  returned  to 
the  Shipping  Department  as  ele- 
vator man  following  a short  trans- 
fer to  No.  2 Mill. 


ness 


Johnny:  “Dad,  it  says  here  that 
a certain  man  was  a financial  gen- 
ius. What  does  that  mean?” 

Dad:  “That  he  could  earn  mon- 
ey faster  than  his  family  could 
spend  it.” 


“No,  no!”  said  the  mother  hast- 
ily, as  the  bride  started  to  cover 
her  pantry  shelves  with  news- 
papers. “Leftover  wallpaper,  brown 
paper,  paper  bags,  if  you  like  — 
anything  but  newspapers!” 

“Why?”  demanded  the  bride. 

“Do  you  want  everybody  to 
know  when  you  cleaned  your 
shelves  last?”  inquired  the  experi- 
enced housewife. 


Seven-year-old  Susie  gave  her 
mother  a box  of  scented  soap  for 
Christmas.  A visiting  neighbor, 
admiring  the  gift,  told  Susie  that 
she  always  placed  a cake  of  per- 
fumed soap  among  her  underthings 
because  it  kept  her  clothes  smell- 
ing nice. 

Soma  days  after  Christmas,  Su- 
sie approached  her  mother  and 
complained.  “I  don’t  understand 
that  Mrs.  Ross.  I keep  putting  a 
cake  of  soap  in  my  underwear,  but 
when  I walk  around  it  always 
drops  out!” 


A candidate  for  sheriff  called  on 
a minister  to  ask  support  at  the 
coming  election. 

“Before  I decide,”  said  the  min- 
ister, “let  me  ask  a question.  Do 
you  partake  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages?” 

“Before  I reply,”  said  the  can- 
didate, cautiously,  “is  this  an  in- 
quiry or  an  invitation?” 


A farmer  hauled  a load  of  prod- 
uce to  an  asylum.  One  of  the  in- 
mates was  assigned  to  help  unload 
the  produce.  Pausing  for  a rest, 
the  farmer  asked,  “You  ever  do 
any  farming?” 

“Oh,  yeah,  I’ve  farmed,”  the 
helper  replied  and  went  back  to 
work.  After  a while  he  said  to  the 
farmer,  “You  ever  live  in  an  asy- 
lum?” “No.”  “Well,  I can  tell 
you  this  much,”  said  the  inmate, 
“it  beats  farmin’!” 


In  a small  fight  club  the  fans 
were  disgusted  with  the  lack  of 
action  in  the  ring.  The  two  bat- 
tlers did  nothing  but  circle  each 
other,  with  no  punches  being 
thrown.  A forbidding  silence 
mounted  in  the  arena.  Then — 
“Hit  him  now,  yuh  bum,”  a 
spectator  callec’,  “you  got  the 
wind  with  yuh!” 


Just  as  a small-town  butcher 
was  explaining  the  merits  of  a 
roast  to  a customer,  a woman 
rushed  in  and  interrupted  him. 

“Give  me  a half  pound  of  cat 
meat — quick!”  she  ordered.  Then 
she  turned  to  the  first  customer 
and  said:  “I  hope  you  don’t  mind 
my  being  served  ahead  of  you.” 

“Oh,  no,”  shrugged  the  first 
woman,  “not  if  you’re  as  hungry 
as  all  that.” 

“Is  your  office  force  like  one 
big  family?”  the  personnel  expert 
asked  the  boss. 

“Thank  goodness,  no,”  the  boss 
said.  “Everyone  gets  along  fine 
here.” 
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WINNING  HANDS  DOWN  - ITIwelbarrel  race  has  boys 
aad  girls  working  together  hand  and  foot* 


Outing  Ends 
Cordage  Bowling 

An  outing,  packed  with 
sports,  games,  food,  merri- 
ment and  cash  prizes,  ended 
the  33rd  and  final  season  of 
Cordage  Club  league  bowl- 
ing. Held  at  Peter’s  Grove 
in  Kingston  on  Sunday, 
July  11,  the  party  attracted 
hundreds  of  bowlers. 


WHOSE  POINT?  Horseshoe  pitching  always  raises 


that  ques ti on. 


NEEDLE  AND  THREAD 


/When  it 


CLIMAX  - Awarding  of  cash  prizes  to  top  teams  and 
individual  bowlers  was  outing  highlight.  Office 
girls  Evelyn  Zammarchi  and  Joan  Eckersley  each  take 
a prize  for  their  respective  teams.  President  Lew 
Cleveland  makes  the  laresentations. 
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flip py  Days  Are  Here  Again! 


Iication  Now  Only  A Few  Hours  Off; 
!w  to  Work  During  Plant  Shutdown 


Bianca  Manfredi  of  No.  2 Mill  pores  over  travel  folders  to  solve  the 
S but  nice  problem:  “Where  to  go  for  vacation?”  Hundreds  of 
fiployees  will  soon  take  to  the  road  on  long-looked-forward-to  trips 


Where  to  this  year?  Will  it  be 
e Cape?  The  White  Mountains? 
ill  you  take  it  easy  at  the  Pond? 

: how  about  a cruise? 

Maybe  you're  just  going  to  stay 
It  and  enjoy  the  unaccustomed 
xury  of  getting  up  whenever  you 
ease  and  doing  anything  you 
ant  to  do  (maybe  nothing  at  all!) 
Or,  you  might  be  one  of  the  am- 
itious  type  who  wants  to  paint 
le  house,  rewallpaper  the  living 
)om,  put  up  a fence,  maybe. 
Whatever  your  plans,  we  know 
ou’re  just  itching  to  get  started. 
Today’s  the  day!  Tonight  at  11 
.m.,  the  plant  shuts  down  for 
le  annual  two-week  vacation. 
Imployees  will  report  back  to 
lork  on  August  30. 

Some  workers  will  stay  on.  The 
lant  guards,  of  course,  and  some 
f the  Steam  and  Power  Depart- 
nent  staff  will  be  here,  as  will 
ome  Receiving  and  Maintenance 
lepartment  employees. 

While  the  offices  cannot  close 
lown  entirely  during  the  plant  va- 
lation,  a large  number  of  em- 
iloyees  in  the  various  offices  will 
3e  off  for  their  annual  holiday  at 
hat  time.  Other  office  workers 
vill  stay  on  to  take  care  of  cus- 
lomers’  requests,  handling  mail 
and  phone  calls  and  the  many  oth- 
ar  details  of  office  routine  which 
go  on  regardless  of  production 
lapse. 

Harris  Hall  will  operate  on  its 
spare-time  staff  providing  meals 


for  people  who  will  be  working. 
No.  2 Mill  cafeteria  will  be  closed 
and  the  canteen  routes  will  not 
be  in  operation.  The  Credit  Un- 
ion, Auditorium  and  Medical  De- 
partment will  be  closed. 

Practically  everyone  is  entitled 
to  two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay 
and  a big  vacation  payroll  of  more 
than  $75,000  was  distributed  yes- 
terday. The  regular  payroll  for 
the  week  ending  August  7 was 
paid  today. 

So,  boys  and  girls,  tuck  that 
money  safely  away.  Spend  it  any 
way  you  like  for  a happy  vaca- 
tion. We’ll  see  you  again  on  Au- 
gust 30. 

And  away  we  go! 


CIO  Outing 
September  5 


The  annual  joint  outing  of  Plym- 
outh Rock  Board,  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  CIO,  will  be 
held  on  Labor  Day  Sunday,  Sept- 
ember 5,  at  Nelson’s  Grove  in 
Kingston.  Cordage  members  of 
the  bargaining  unit  have  already 
received  their  tickets  for  the  out- 
ing. 

Essio  Besegai  of  No.  1 Mill  is 
again  general  chairman,  assisted 
by  a large  committee.  A full  pro- 
gram including  dinner,  prizes 
sports  and  dancing  is  being  ar- 
ranged. 


The  Tariff  Issue 

In  the  May,  1954,  issue  of  Plymouth  Cordage  News, 
on  the  front  page,  appeared  an  article  captioned  “Why 
Cordage  Industry  Withdrew  Tariff  Petition  on  Tying 
Twine.” 

In  that  article  I explained  a reference  which  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  made  in  replying  to  those  of  us  who 
wrote  to  him  with  respect  to  the  tariff  situation  advising 
that  the  Cordage  Industry,  several  years  ago,  petitioned 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  an  increased  tariff  on  wra^ 
ping  twine,  but  withdrew  the  petition  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  had  an  opportunity  to  reach  a decision. 

I have  since  had  some  correspondence  with  Senator 
Kennedy,  copies  of  which  are  shown  below. 

June  16,  1954 

Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy 

Senate  Office  Building,  Room  362 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Senator: 

Recently,  some  of  our  employees  wrote  you  in  connection 
with  imports  of  cordage  products.  In  reply,  you  sent  each  of  them 
a memorandum  in  which  you  referred  to  the  fact  that  approx- 
imately three  years  ago  the  Cordage  Industry  petitioned  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  relief  on  one  class  of  products;  i.e.,  wrap- 
ping twine,  but  withdrew  the  petition  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
had  an  opportunity  'to  reach  a decision. 

That  statement  is  correct,  and  because  some  of  our  employees 
have  asked  me  for  an  explanation  of  the  action  which  the  Industry 
took  in  this  respect,  I wrote  an  article  for  our  Company  news- 
paper, a clipping  of  which  I attach  hereto. 

While  theoretically  the  “Peril  Point”  provision  and  the  Es- 
cape Clause”  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  can  protect  American 
industry  from  damage  under  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  the 
history  of  actions  taken  where  application  has  been  made  under 
these  presumed  relief  provisions  certainly  does  no't  encourage  an 
industry  to  make  the  attempt. 

On  my  next  trip  to  Washington  I shall  telephone  your  office 
prior  to  my  arrival,  at  which  time  I hope  we  can  spend  a few 
minutes  together,  during  which  I would  like  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  problem.  I am  sure  you  will  be  interested. 


Sincerely, 


(Signed)  EDWIN  G.  ROOS 

President 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
Washington,  D.  C. 


June  22,  1954 


Announce  Personnel 
Changes  In  Paper 
Twisting  Operations 

President  E.  G.  Roos  has  an- 
nounced the  following  personnel 
changes  in  connection  with  the 
consolidation  of  our  paper  twist- 
ing operations  at  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Plymouth  in  one  plant 
at  Warwick,  Virginia: 

Warren  Kunz  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Warwick  plant  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
and  Oscar  Kientz  has  been  named 
Assistant  Manager. 

Mr.  Kunz  started  work  with 
Plymouth  Cordage  in  August,  1946, 


Mr.  Edwin  G.  Roos,  President 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Mr.  Roos: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  recent  letter  enclosing  the 
clipping  from  your  company  newspaper  discussing  the  cordage 
industry’s  withdrawal  of  its  petition  for  relief  under  the  escape 
clause”  provision. 

I have  recognized  the  serious  shortcomings  of  the  “escape 
clause”  provision  and  accordingly  am  planning  to  introduce  today 
a bill  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a valuable  supplement  to 
the  existing  provision.  I am  enclosing  a copy  of  the  bill  and  my 
prepared  statement  and  would  appreciate  any  comments  that 
you  may  have  on  this  proposal. 

I would  be  very  happy  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  cordage 
industry  and  international  trade  with  you  on  your  next  visit  to 
Washington  and  trust  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  together. 

With  every  good  wish,  I am 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

I have  studied  Senator  Kennedy’s  proposed  bill,  al- 
though I have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  personally 
discuss  the  situation  with  him.  I thought,  however,  you 
would  be  interested  in  being  brought  up-to-date  on  this 
subject. 


WARREN  KUNZ 

as  a member  of  the  Engineering 
Department.  More  recently  he  su- 
pervised the  Paper  Twisting  De- 
partment here.  Mr.  Kunz  has  al- 
ready moved  to  Warwick  and  as- 
sumed management  of  the  new 
plant  there. 

Mr.  Kientz  came  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Cordage 
Corporation  in  1952.  He  has  been 
supervising  the  Petersburg  Paper 
Twisting  plant. 

Machinery  has  been  moved  from 
Petersburg  to  Warwick  and  opera- 
tions are  expected  to  begin  in  the 
new  location  shortly.  The  machin- 
ery from  the  Plymouth  Paper 
Twisting  Department  will  be  moved 
to  Warwick  sometime  this  Fall. 

SALES 

Newman  Horton,  who  has  been 
managing  the  plant  at  Petersburg, 
will  move  to  Plymouth  where  he 
will  supervise  all  twisted  paper 
sales  activities  under  the  direction 
of  B.  B.  Bradley,  Vice  President 
and  General  Sales  Manager.  At 
Plymouth  Mr.  Horton  will  have  the 
benefit  of  drawing  on  R.  L.  Drew’s 
knowledge  and  experience.  Mr. 
Drew,  in  relinquishing  his  twisted 
paper  sales  responsibilities,  will  be 
able  to  give  more  attention  to  In- 
dustrial Sales  of  all  products. 
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Angelo  Locatelli 
Is  Retired 


Ethel  Smith  of 
Credit  Union  Retires 


Although  employed  here  bu  t twelve 
years  before  he  retired  on  August 
1,  Angelo  Locatelli  had  made  nu- 
merous friends  among  his  fellow 
workers  in  No.  1,  No.  2 and  No.  3 
Mills.  He  was  always  employed  in 
the  preparation  department  and 
was  in  No.  2 Mill  when  he  left  on 
July  16  to  enjoy  two  weeks  of  va- 
cation before  his  retirement  offic- 
ially began. 

Mr.  Locatelli  came  to  work  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  on 
April  15,  1942,  when  the  war  emer- 
gency required  more  workers  here. 
He  had  had  24  years  of  employ- 
ment with  the  Edes  Manufacturing 
Company  before  that. 

Angelo  plans  to  spend  his  leisure 
time  in  gardening,  tending  his 
chickens  and  working  around  his 
house  on  Alden  Street.  If  present 
plans  materialize,  he  hopes  to  go 
to  California  next  year  to  visit  his 
daughter  in  Richmond  and  other 
relatives.  It  won’t  be  his  first  visit 
to  California,  however.  He  went 
there  about  30  years  ago  with  the 
idea  of  living  there  but  the  pull 
of  New  England  was  too  strong 
and  he  returned  to  Plymouth. 

About  five  years  ago  Angelo  took 
another  long  trip  to  his  native  Italy. 

Mr.  Locatelli  has  a son  Faustino 
who  works  here  in  No.  2 Mill.  An- 
other son  is  employed  at  Edes 
Manufacturing  in  Plymouth. 


Clias.  Butterfield  Leaves 

Charles  Butterfield  of  Manufac- 
turing Order  Department  re- 
signed his  position  here  on  July 
30  to  accept  a position  with 
George  R.  Churchill  Company  of 
Hingham,  manufacturers  of  buff- 
ing wheels  and  a customer  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 


Ethel  Smith,  who  has  assisted 
Plymouth  Cordage  employees  to 
save  and  borrow  money  through 
Credit  Union  for  the  past  several 
years,  is  retiring  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1.  She  leaves  today  on  a two 
weeks’  vacation.  She’ll  be  back 
at  her  accustomed  place  behind 
the  adding  machine  at  the  Credit 
Union  Office  on  August  30  and  31 
and  then  she’ll  be  officially  re- 
tired. 

Ethel  came  here  on  August  20, 
1946.  Prior  to  that  she  had 
worked  for  a long  time  for  the 
W.  W.  Douglas  Shoe  Company  of 
Brockton,  the  city  where  she  was 
born  and  went  to  school. 

Although  not  related  to  Organ- 
ist Ethel  Smith  of  national  radio 
and  recording  fame,  our  Ethel  is 
also  a skilled  pianist  and  organ- 
ist and  has  played  for  numerous 
church  and  social  functions.  Oth- 
er hobbies  include  sewing  and 
fancy  needlework,  fishing  and 
gardening. 

But  her  favorite  pastime  is 
travelling.  She  is  off  to  Vermont 
to  visit  friends  next  week  and 
after  that  Ethel  and  her  Stude- 
baker  will  probably  be  found 
touring  the  countryside  far  and 
wide.  She  has  already  seen 
much  of  the  country,  having  cov- 
ered practically  every  state 
from  Florida  to  Canada  and  west 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  She 
hasn’t  made  definite  plans  but 
there  may  be  a trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  Ethel’s  future. 


The  cost  of  living  is  high.  But 
the  cost  of  carelessness  is  high- 
er. Be  careful  — at  work,  at 
home,  at  play,  behind  the  wheel, 
and  on  foot  — and  make  your 
money  and  your  life  go  farther. 


Bring  in  Your 
Vacation  Pictures 
For  Cordage  News 

Whatever  you  do  on  your  vaca- 
tion . . . wherever  you  go  . . . 
you’ll  find  you  get  more  fun  out 
of  it  if  you  take  pictures.  You’ll 
keep  the  fun  longer  too.  A photo- 
graph album  filled  with  snapshots 
will  bring  back  a flood  of  pleasant 
memories  of  places  you’ve  been, 
things  you’ve  done,  people  you’ve 
met. 

Here  are  a few  tips  for  good 
vacation  picture-taking: 

Try  to  include  people  in  any 
scenic  view.  They’ll  add  depth 
and  interest  to  the  picture.  Try 
to  get  them  not  to  look  directly 
at  the  camera,  however.  You’ll 
get  a more  interesting  picture  if 
they’re  looking  elsewhere. 

Try  to  make  your  pictures  tell 
stories.  They’re  always  more  ap- 
pealing. A weenie  roast,  your 
children  in  a boat,  the  attractive 
motel  you  may  stay  at  . . . these 
are  more  interesting  than  a group 
of  people  lined  up  formally  and 
staring  stiffly  into  the  camera. 

Don’t  store  your  camera  in  the 
glove  compartment  of  your  car. 
Glove  compartments  get  hot,  too 
hot  for  a camera. 

You  don’t  need  an  expensive 
camera  to  take  good  pictures. 
You  can  get  excellent  shots  with 
a simple  box  camera  or  inexpen- 
sive folding  camera. 

If  you  do  use  one  of  the  better 
cameras,  don’t  forget  to  change 
the  focus  when  you  switch  from 
close-ups  to  distant  subjects.  And 
don’t  use  the  same  exposure  for 
pictures  taken  in  the  shade  and 
those  taken  in  the  sun.  Shady 
scenes  take  from  two  to  four  times 
the  exposure  for  subjects  in  the 
sun. 

And  finally,  why  not  share  your 
vacation  pleasure  with  your  fel- 
low workers?  Give  some  of  your 
vacation  photographs  and  news 
about  your  vacation  to  your  de- 
partment reporter  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  CORDAGE  NEWS  staff. 
We’ll  run  them  in  the  September 
issue. 

Credit  Union  Has  New 
Accounting  System 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union  discontinued  its  former  ac- 
counting system  on  August  1 and 
the  quarterly  statement  issued  for 
the  quarter  ending  July  31,  1954,  is 
the  last  one  of  its  type  which  mem- 
bers will  receive. 

Beginning  with  the  statement  for 
the  quarter  ending  October  31. 
'1954,  each  member  will  receive  a 
more  detailed  statement  of  his  ac- 
count. This  new  type  of  stateme.nt 
will  show  dates,  amounts  and  other 
pertinent  information  of  each  and 
every  transaction  made  on  the  ac- 
count during  the  quarter.  This  new 
system  was  introduced  with  the  in- 
stallation of  a new  sensimatic  ma- 
chine which  facilitates  posting. 

Members  should  keep  the  new 
detailed  statements  as  a perman- 
ent record  of  their  accounts. 


In  California 

Bertha  Schneider  of  the  Sample 
Room  is  realizing  a life-long  am- 
bition to  see  California.  Accom- 
panied by  her  sister  Lena,  Bertha 
took  off  for  Richmond,  California, 
recently  to  visit  with  relatives. 
She  expects  to  stay  for  a month. 


Get  prompt  first  aid  for  minor 
wounds;  Shrug  off  those  jibes  of 
“chicken.”  When  safety  scoffers 
have  passed  on,  You’ll  still  be 
alive  and  kickin’. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 


The  following  received  service  emblems  during  the  month  of  ]u: 


BETTER  LATE  THAN  LATER — Joe  Viera  (center)  completed  SOyearsf 
service  with  the  Company  on  April  29  but  somehow  the  milestone  slippl 
by  unnoticed.  The  anniversary  came  to  light  recently  and  Supt.  E. 
Williams'  (left)  hot-footed  it  to  the  Carpenter  Shop  with  Joe’s  six-toti 
emblem  to  make  amends.  Carpenter  Shop  Foreman  Ephie  Bartlt 


is  at  the  right. 


QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE— Adolph  Wirzburger  (center)  co  • 
pleted  25  years  of  service  on  July  23,  all  of  them  spent  in  the  Laborato  l 
President  E.  G.  Roos  (right)  presented  Adolph  his  five-amethyst  a- 
with  R.  E.  Miskelly  present. 


30-YEAR  AWARD— Harold  W.  Gould  (left).  Report  Supervisor,  c - 
cluded  30  years  of  service  on  July  28  and  was  awarded  a service  a 
by  Supt.  E.  T.  Williams. 


JOE  C.  FINNEY 
Rope  Room 
35  Years 


HAROLD  GOULD 
No.  2 Mill 
25  Years 


AGNES  E.  DAVIS,  R.N. 
Medical  Dept. 

5 Years 


BARBARA  TASSINARI 
Accounting  Department 
5 Years 


ROBERT  AIGLER 
Sates  Representative, 
Western  District 
5 Years 
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vacation  Time  Is  Fun  Time,  If  You 

I Play  It  Safe  On  The  Highways 


I Vacation  will  take  many  of  you 
the  highways,  manipulating 
at  powerful  and  potentially  de- 
ructive  machine  known  as  the 
itomobile.  As  you  all  know, 
is  machine  can  be  an  instrum- 
it  of  injury  or  destruction  to 
3U,  your  family,  someone  else, 
• his  family.  The  happiness  of 
Dur  vacation  can  be  lost  com- 
etely  and  your  life  (or  some- 
le  else’s)  can  be  ruined  or  lost 
|3  a result  of  your  driving  or  the 
pndition  of  your  car.  Here  are 
. )me  small  things  you  can  do  to 

iecrease  your  chances  of  becom- 
ig  involved  in  highway  disaster 
lis  vacation. 

YOUR  CAR:  Before  starting  on 
lat  trip,  be  sure  that  your  car  is 
i good  condition,  especially  its 
afety  features.  Have  your  tires, 
rakes,  steering  gear,  lights,  ex- 
aust  system,  windshield  wipers, 
orn,  and  instruments  checked, 
llso,  in  order  to  insure  a worry 
fee  trip  it  is  a good  idea  to  have 
our  engine  tuned,  check  your 
attery,  the  oil,  and  insure  that 
le  car  is  properly  lubricated, 
fever  drive  with  a dirty  wind- 
iield,  rear  window,  or  rear  view 
Inirror. 

YOUR  DRIVING 
j 1.  Be  courteous,  you  won’t  lose 
jnuch  time  by  this. 

2.  Do  not  exceed  legal  speed 
imits,  and  remember  that  these 
limits  are  set  to  apply  in  ideal 
driving  conditions. 


3.  Obey  ALL  traffic  laws.  They 
exist  for  your  own  safety  and 
well  being. 

4.  Follow  other  cars  at  a safe 
distance.  It  takes  about  3/4  of  a 
second  to  even  get  your  foot  on 
the  brake  when  you  want  to  make 
a sudden  stop.  In  this  time  you 
travel  44  feet  at  40  mph,  55  feet 
at  50  mph,  66  feet  at  60  mph,  etc. 

5.  Allow  plenty  of  time  for  your 
trip  so  that  you  won’t  feel  the 
need  to  speed.  Remember, 
SPEED  KILLS. 

6.  Be  patient.  Don’t  let  other 
drivers  or  traffic  jams  get  you 
down.  Your  anger  will  do  nothing 
to  help  you  or  them. 

7.  DO  NOT  DRIVE  WHEN  YOU 
ARE  TIRED.  The  combination  of 
SPEED  and  FA'nOUE  is  almost 
as  disastrous  as  driving  when 
drunk. 

8.  Last  but  not  least,  if  repairs 
are  necessary  or  if  you  want  to 
stop  and  rest,  GET  OFF  THE 
ROAD  before  stopping. 

One  final  thought.  Just  in  case 
you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
involved  in  an  accident,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  carry  a first  aid  kit 
in  your  car,  in  which  there  is 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  for 
even  though  nobody  is  seriously 
hurt,  there  may  very  likely  be  a 
condition  of  shock  to  treat. 

TAKE  IT  EASY  AND  USE 
(don’t  lose)  YOUR  HEAD. 


^Strict  Managers 
End  Meeting  Here 

H District  managers  from  our  five 
[i  iales  districts  met  here  this  week 
I o discuss  products,  budgets,  sales 
Ji  jutlook  and  sales  problems  and  to 
nake  plans  for  the  coming  sales 
season. 

B.  B.  Bradley,  Vice  President 
and  General  Sales  Manager, 
jpened  the  meeting  on  Monday 
Horning.  President  E.  G.  Roos 
iddressed  the  conference  on  Mon- 
iay  morning,  outlining  Company 
sales  plans  and  problems. 

Managers  present  were  A.  L. 
Bergman,  San  Francisco;  Whit- 
field Painter,  Chicago;  C.  H.  Bab- 
ington.  New  Orleans;  W.  H. 
Granger,  New  York;  W.  C.  Bryant, 

! Boston.  Vice  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  Sales  for  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  was  also 
present. 

The  following  attended  the  meet- 
ing from  the  Plymouth  sales  or- 
ganization: L.  F.  Southwick,  As- 
sistant General  Sales  Manager;  R. 
L.  Drew,  Industrial  Sales  Mana- 
ger; W.  A.  Scherff,  Advertising 
Manager,  R.  S.  Bailey,  N.  M.  Hor. 
ton,  L.  N.  Sherman,  E.  F.  Cavan- 
augh and  S.  H.  Brewster. 

Gets  Seal, 

Loses  Striper 

Joe  Furtado  of  No.  2 Mill,  an 
amateur  fisherman  of  proven  abil- 
ity, has  landed  many  a striper  and 
tuna  of  impressive  size.  Some- 
thing new  for  him  in  fishing 
achievements  was  marked  a few 
weeks  ago  when  he  spotted  and 
killed  a seal  while  in  his  boat  out 
in  the  Cordage  Channel. 

The  seal  had  driven  a 40-pound 
sea  bass  onto  the  rocks  so  Joe  went 
after  the  seal  and  got  him.  The 
striper  was  dead,  however. 


The  wise  worker  always 
checks  to  see  that  the  tools  he 
uses  are  in  safe  condition  and  in 
good  repair. 


Dr.  Curtin  111 


Dr.  William  E.  Curtin,  our  Com- 
pany physician,  who  has  been  out 
ill  with  arthritis  for  some  time,  is 
reported  somewhat  improved.  He 
is  still  at  Brooks  Hospital  in  Bos- 
ton where  he  underwent  an  opera- 
tion last  week.  Everyone  hopes  to 
see  him  around  again  soon. 


LORINC  LIBRARY 


THE  CIRCUS  READING  CLUB 
at  the  Loring  Branch  Library  is 
closing  on  Saturday,  August  14, 
but  we  are  urging  the  children  to 
continue  their  reading  and  library 
visits  till  school  begins.  We  have 
added  the  following  novels  for 
adult  reading: 


THE  BIRD’S  NEST  — Shirley 
Jackson. 

THE  DOLLMAKER  — Harriette 


Arnow. 

HE  WENT  FOR  A WALK  — Dor- 
othy Evelyn  Smith. 

HOUSE  PAR’TY  — Virginia  Row- 


ans. 

THE  MEN  IN  HER  LIFE  — Berta 
Ruck. 


RETURN  OF  JEEVES  — P.  G. 
Wodehouse. 

TUNNEL  OF  LOVE  — Peter  De- 
Vries. 


New  Historical  Novels 
and  Westerns 

ARROW  IN  THE  MOON  — John 
and  Margaret  Harris. 
INVISIBLE  OUTLAW  — Max 
Brand. 

RELUCTANT  GUNMAN  — W.  M. 
Raine. 

STAR  IN  THE  RIGGING  --  Gar- 
land Roark. 


New  Mysteries 

'THE  THIRD  SKIN  — John  Bing- 
ham. 

CASE  OF  THE  RUNAWAY 
CORPSE  — Erie  Stanley  Gard- 
ner. 

THIN  AIR  — Howard  Browne. 
DARK  INTENT  — Rae  Foley. 
SEEING  RED  — Theodora  DuBois. 
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Railroad  Executives  Visit  Here 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company  was  host  to  a group  of  about  thirty  executives  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  headed  by  the  new  President  of  the  railroad,  Patrick  B.  McGinnis,  on 
Tuesday,  July  27.  The  group  were  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the  line  and  traveled  in  the  New  Haven 
R.  R.’s  business  car  which  stopped  at  one  of  our  platforms.  The  railroad  men  were  served  luncheon  at 
Harris  Hall.  Seated  at  the  head  table,  left  to  right,  WUliam  P.  Libby,  retired  Vice  President  of  Plym- 
outh Cordage;  P.  R.  Goulett,  Vice  President  Operating,  NYNH&H;  E.  W.  Brewster,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  PCCo.;  P.  B.  McGinnis,  President,  NYNH&H;  E.  G.  Roos,  President,  PCCo.;  J.  E.  Slater,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  NYNH&H;  Charles  MacKinnon,  First  Vice  President,  PCCo;  G.  T.  Carmichael, 
Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  NYNH&H;  W.  T.  Griffin,  Vice  President  Law,  NYNH&H;  and 
E.  N.  Mayer,  General  Traffic  Manager,  Plymouth  Cordage. 


VISITORS  FROM  PITTSBURGH— Two  representatives  of  the  Jones  & Laughlin  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
Ray  Little  and  George  Kuhlman,  visited  here  last  week  to  get  first-hand  information  on  Plymouth  rope 
. . . how  it  is  made,  its  various  constructions,  its  qualities  . . . with  special  emphasis  on  rope  for  barge 
work  on  inland  rivers.  Mr.  Little  is  Purchasing  Agent  for  Jones  and  Laughlin  while  Mr.  Kuhlman  is  Ma- 
rine Superintendent  and  an  expert  on  inland  waterways  navigation.  They  came  here  accompanied  by 
Bert  Ball,  Assistant  Manager  of  our  Western  District.  They  are  pictured  here  on  their  tour  of  our 
Research  Department.  Left  to  right,  Mr.  Kuhlman,  Field  Product  Engineer  F.  C.  Hilton;  R.  E.  Miskelly, 
head  of  the  Researeh  Department;  Mr.  Little  and  Mr.  Ball. 


Visitors  from  Across  the  Oceans 


A number  of  visitors  from  distant  countries  have  visited  the  plant 
this  past  month. 

(Above,  left)  On  July  19  five  members  of  the  International  Religious 
Fellowship  from  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Holland,  who  attended  the 
International  Conference  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  recently,  as  guests 
of  the  Liberal  Religious  Youth  Group  of  Kingston  (Unitarian),  visited 
the  plant  at  the  invitation  of  E.  F.  Cavanaugh  of  the  Sales  Department. 
Mrs.  Cavanaugh  is  treasurer  of  the  Liberal  Religious  Youth  Group. 

(Above,  right)  On  July  23  three  members  of  the  Indonesian  Sea 
Fishery  Department  were  here  as  guests  of  Frank  E.  Firth  of  Apel- 
doornse  Nettenfabriek  von  Zellelin  & Co.,  N.  V.  of  Apeldoorn,  Holland. 
The  three  Indonesian  officials  were  B.  B.  Lokollo,  R.  K.  A.  Prawira 
of  Djakarta-Kota,  Djalan  Krapu  I,  and  F.  W.  Tehspurina  of  Amaon- 
Moluccar,  Indonesia. 

(Right)  Visiting  the  plant  on  August  4 was  Pierre  Delamoit  Ernoult 
of  Paris,  left,  shown  here  with  Lyman  Briggs  of  the  Purchasing  De- 
partment. M.  Ernould,  an  exchange  student,  is  visiting  various  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States. 

On  August  4 Mrs.  Marie  Proni  of  Trieste,  Italy,  was  a visitor  here 
at  the  invitation  of  Eleanor  Vacchi  of  the  Harris  Hall  staff.  Mrs.  Proni 
is  the  guest  of  Michele  Cristani,  Company  pensoner,  for  a number  of 
weeks  before  going  to  Florida  to  make  ber  home. 
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Use  Common  Sense  Afloat 


KNOW  YOUR  BOAT 


Every  boct  lies  i?$  limitations.  Learn 
what  yoy  can  expect  from  your  boat. 


HEAD  INTO  The  waves 


BALANCE  VO.UR  LOAD 


Distribute  weight  evenly  in  the  boat 
— from  side  to  side  and  from  bow 
to  stern. 


watch  the  weather 


Head  for  shore  before  a storm 
breaks.  If  caught  out/  seat  passen- 
gers on  floor. 


KEEP  LOW 


And  step  in  the  center  when  boord- 
ing  the  boat  or  changing  seals. 


If  waves  are  high/  head  your  boat  at 
an  angle  towards  the  waves  at  slow 
speed. 


<r^’C 

USE  The  richt  motor 


Too  much  power  can  damage  your 
boat— may  even  swamp  it.  Look  for 
CDC  recommended  horsepower  plate. 


don't  overload 


Seats  do  not  indicate  capacity.  Two 
or  three  adults  may  be  a full  load 
under  many  conditions. 


AVOID  SHARP  Turns 


Tost/  sharp  turns  are  hard  on  equip- 
ment — and  sometimes  on  people. 
Take  it  easy. 


(Left)  Cool  and  appetizing:  looking:  are  (he  dishes  contained  in  the  new  ice  tray  installed  at  Harris 
Hall.  Annie  Cassanelli  is  the  attendant.  (Right)  Pastry  has  been  moved  to  its  logical  place,  at  the  en' 
of  the  cafeteria  line.  Joan  Lewis  and  Ada  Tassinari  fill  the  shelves  with  delectable  looking  goodies.  '' 


HARRIS  HALL 


WALTER  CORREA 


This  past  week  we  have  been 
serving  our  district  managers 
who  have  been  here  for  their 
regular  meeting. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Correa 
and  their  two  children,  Mary 
Kaye  and  Sharon  Ann  of  West 
Point,  New  York,  enjoyed  a 17- 
day  visit  with  Reginald’s  parents, 
Antone  and  Mary  Correa  of  Peck 
Ave. 

Ada  Tassinari  has  been  con- 
fined to  her  home  because  of  an 
illness. 


We 


Serving  Changes  ! 

At  Harris  Hall 

Harris  Hall  patrons  were  greete] 
with  an  appetizing  display  of  sa], 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

are  glad  to  report  that  ads  and  other  cold  dishes,  attraij 


Betty  Hazelhurst  is  back  home  lively  ensconced  in  a large  tray 
following  an  operation  at  the  ' chipped  ice  on  July  19. 


Jordan  Hospital  and  is  feeling 
better  all  the  time.  While  she 
is  out,  Gert  Gallagher  is  back 


The  new  ice  tray,  constructed  b 
our  Carpenter  Shop,  now  permit 
all  salads,  juices,  fruits  and  col 


in  the  Cost  Department  once  | drinks  to  be  stored  in  one  coi 

1 venient  location.  The  tray  is  set  ; 


Franny  Shea  is  back  from  his  ! the  beginning  of  the  cafeteria  lir 
vacation.  This  year  he  and  his  and  pastries  and  puddings  ha\ 
wife  spent  the  time  taking  the  | been  moved  to  the  end  of  the  lir 


VETERAN  TR.AVELERS — Wack  Zaniboni  and  his  1930  Willys  Master  6 
have  become  so  inseparable  that  he  scorns  (he  shiny  new  cars  with 
modern  gadgets  in  preference  to  his  faithful  vehicle  which  was  pur- 
chased brand  new  by  W'ack’s  father  and  which  has  been  in  the  family 
for  25  years.  The  car  has  taken  the  Zaniboni  family  mere  than  185,000 
miles  and  is  stiil  on  its  or  gina!  wire  wheels,  has  (he  original  black 
paint  and  motcr.  To  Wack’s  knowledge,  it’s  the  only  car  of  its  kind 
and  model  running  today. 


Births 

A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  | Hampshire  proved  more  of 
Joseph  Ferreira  of  5 Shirley  Av- 


so  that  diners  may  plan  their  me; 
and  select  their  menu  in  the  co 
rect  order. 


LADLSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


enue,  Kingston,  on  July  4 at  Jor 
dan  Hospital.  Joe  is  a foreman  in 
No.  2 Mill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gino  Roncarati  of 
16  Bradford  Street  are  the  parents 
of  a son,  born  July  17  at  Jordan 
Hospital.  Gino  is  employed  in  No. 
2 Mill. 

A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ramo  Bongiovanni  of  3 South 
Cherry  Street  on  July  27  at  Jordan 
Hospital.  Ramo  is  employed  in  No. 
1 Mill. 

A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Francis,  18  Nicks  Rock  Road, 
July  24  at  Jordan  Hospital.  Mrs. 


kids  on  day  trips. 

Ruth  Bailey  took  one  week  of 
her  time  largely  for  day  trips, 
too.  with  a shopping  excursion 
to  Boston  thrown  in. 

The  coast  of  Maine  and  New 

a 

lure  to  Norman  Steere  and  his 
wife,  so  they  headed  north  tliis 
year. 

The  Helen  Hayes  festival  at  | retiring,  was  pleasantly  surpris( 
Falmouth  was  well  attended  ' when  we  took  her  to  dinner  at  tl 


EVELYN  A.  ZAMMARCHI 

Mrs.  Ethel  P.  Smith,  who 


from  here.  Laura  Lamborghini 
went  down  to  “The  Wisteria 
Trees,”  and  Jean  Holmes,  Elean- 
or MeSherry,  Roland  Bailey,  F. 
C.  Hilton  and  Charles  MacKinnon 
all  applauded  the  production  of 
“Mary  of  Scotland."  When  the 
PinTopplers  bowling  team  were 
looking  for  some  entertainment, 
they  felt  like  something  a little 
livelier,  so  they  selected  “Any- 


- „ - ^ thing  Goes”  at  the  Cohasset  Mu- 

Francis,  the  former  Joan  Cavacco,  I sic  Circus.  Dining  luxuriously 


worked  in  Billing. 


It’s  a good  idea,  most  of  the 
time,  to  mind  your  own  business, 
but  don’t  forget  — safety  is  Ev- 
erybody’s business. 


DOWN  MEMORY  LANE— Exactly  twelve  years  ago,  during  World  War  II,  the  above  picture  was  taken 
of  one  of  the  several  first  aid  classes  held  here  at  the  Company.  The  late  Frank  Govoni  was  the  in- 
structor of  this  large  class.  Front  row.  left  to  right,  Ramo  Bongiovanni,  Frank  Govoni,  Harold  Pratt, 
Albert  Zaniboni  and  William  Darsch;  second  row,  Phemie  Davis,  Natalie  Carter,  Olga  Guidetti,  Marie 
Lenzi,  Norma  Wylie,  Louise  Shaw,  Mary  Silva.  Justa  Rodrigues  and  Dunie  Gallerani;  third  row,  Mrs. 
Pretoni,  Mary  Basler,  Annie  Paoli,  Lucy  Alves,  Olga  Furtado,  Amelia  Pimental,  Gena  Remick,  Maddie 
Hokanson,  Ida  Caton,  Hilda  Caldera,  Anita  Scagliarini,  Helen  PeUegrini,  Eva  Caton,  Beverly  Tison,  Bella 
Oliviera,  Norina  Manzi,  Ethel  Ryan;  back  row,  Mrs.  Arthur  Ruemker,  Theresa  Ardizzoni,  Alma  G.  Augiar, 
Anne  Beaulieu.  Marion  Pratt,  Jeanette  Giovanetti,  Pearl  Giovanetti  and  Viola  Adelchi. 


before  the  performance  at  the 
Scituate  Cabin  were  Chris  Gilli- 
gan,  Di  Rego,  Laura  Lambor- 
ghini, Jean  Holmes,  Mary  Bet- 
tencourt, and  Evelyn  Zammar- 
chi. 

Eva  Basler  is  back  from  an 
eventful  trip  to  Washington, 
where  she  visited  with  her  grand- 
daughter, Marlene,  who  used  to 
be  in  the  Sales  Department  here. 

On  July  24,  Joan  Francis,  for- 
merly of  the  Billing  Department, 
gave  birth  to  a son  at  the  Jordan 
Hospital. 

Connie  Verkade  had  a one-week 
vacation  and  spent  quite  a bit  of 
the  time  in  Brockton. 

The  swing  in  the  back  yard  at 
Miriam  Van  de  Veere’s  house  has 
been  newly  equipped  with  the 
rope  you  can  trust.  Miriam 
claims  it’s  all  for  Leota’s  sake, 
but  we  suspect  Mother  of  taking 
a fling  at  it  herself  now  and  then. 

Art  Slamin  is  one  person  who 
genuinely  likes  really  hot  weath- 
er, but  the  one  week  he  took  for 
his  vacation  turned  out  cloudy  and 
cool,  so  we  don’t  suppose  he  got 
in  much  time  at  the  beach. 

Augus't  6 was  the  big  day  for 
Joan  Zannello.  Her  husband  ar- 
rived home  after  over  a year  in 
Korea,  and  she  started  a two- 
week  vacation.  They  have  pur- 
chased a new  home  on  Standish 
Avenue  and  expect  to  be  moving 
into  it  soon. 

Bella  Testoni  went  down  to 


Toll  House  and  presented  h( 
with  a beautiful  corsage  of  rose 
After  dinner,  the  party  was  coi 
tinned  at  Evelyn  Zammarchi 
home  where  Mrs.  Smith  was  pr 
sented  with  a lovely  dresser  se 
The  party  included  Peggy  Mi 
Lean,  Betty  Chandler,  Bertha  ( 
Lawday,  Alice  Viera,  Sally  Fa: 
rington,  Sarah  Wallen  and  Evely 
Zammarchi.  Our  Nurses,  Mr; 
Davis  and  Miss  Ziegengiest,  wer 
unable  to  attend  the  party. 

Wednesday,  July  22,  anothe 
party  was  held  in  the  Industriz 
Relations  building  at  which  tim 
we  presented  Ethel  Smith  with 
Stafford  China  Clock,  also  a neci 
lace  and  earrings.  Ice  crear 
and  cake  were  served.  The  bes 
of  wishes  from  all  of  us,  and  ma; 
your  future  be  filled  with  goo; 
luck  and  happiness. 

On  Friday,  Mrs.  Smith  wa 
completely  surprised  when  sh 
received  a beautiful  money  bou 
quet  from  all  of  the  office  girls 

The  Credit  Union  has  been  ver; 
busy  as  the  new  Burroughs  sen 
simatic  machine  has  arrived  an( 
the  new  posting  system  is  beinj 
installed.  Mrs.  Alice  Viera  ha: 
been  working  part  time  to  helj 
out. 

Vacation  time  is  here  and  w( 
will  find  as  usual  Mrs.  Smith  a 
her  beloved  Lower  Waterford 
Vt. ; John  W.  Searles,  at  Loni 
Pond,  living  in  hopes  that  he  wil 
catch  a big  one;  Betty  Chandler 
sporting  around  in  her  new  Nash 
and  yours  truly  taking  day  trips 
Holding  up  the  fort  at  the  Industria 
Relations  Department  will  be  Sail: 
Farrington  and  John  M.  Clark. 


Baltimore  for  her  brother’s  we 
ding  on  August  7.  A1  has  be« 
teaching  school  there  for  sever 
years  now. 

Eleanor  MeSherry  h e a d e 
northward  to  New  Hampshire  f( 
her  vacation. 
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t)  ELM  SUCCUMBS— One  of  the  Company’s  oldest  and  handsomest 
' trees  was  the  victim  of  Dutch  Elm  disease.  The  first  noticeable 
jiptcm  was  the  withering  of  the  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  tree  (left), 
ting  of  the  topmost  branches  and  peeling  off  the  bark  revealed 
ire  evidence  of  the  blight,  long  dark  streaks  in  the  wood.  Tree 
•den  John  Kennedy  (right)  made  the  findings.  Another  adjacent  elm 
since  been  found  with  the  disease  and  it,  too,  has  been  cut  down. 


LABORATORY 


JANICE  RAPOZA 


CLASSIFIED 


GROUNDS  & GUARDS 


5T:  In  the  vicinity  of  Balboni’s 
irug  Store,  lady’s  white  pock- 
dok.  Finder  please  telephone 
7-W  or  if  more  convenient, 
ase  leave  at  Balboni’s  Drug 
re. 


R SALE:  One-family  house,  8 
ooms,  oil  heat,  hot  water;  5 


nutes  to  bus,  beach  and  stores; 
npletely  fenced  in;  porch  on 
nt;  half  screened.  17  Crescent 
Kingston.  For  information 
il  King.  2348. 


J.  A.  SMITH 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 

dost  everyone  will  agree  that 
ichine  guards  occasionally  get 
your  way  and  slow  you  down. 
Artificial  arms  and  legs,  of 
irse,  will  do  the  same  thing, 
sn’t  it  easier  to  live  with  a 
ichine  guard  for  a few  hours 
the  job  than  with  an  artificial 
lb  for  the  rest  of  your  life? 


Eva  Basler,  night  cleaner,  re- 
turned to  work  on  August  9 follow- 
ing a combination  vacation  and 
leave-of-absence  of  three  weeks 
during  which  time  she  visited  her 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Marlene 
I Proctor)  Donahue  in  Washington, 

D.  C.  Eva  was  replaced  during 
her  absence  by  Mary  Coelho. 

Plant  Guard  Ralph  J.  Curtis  re- 
turned to  his  job  Monday,  August 
9,  following  a three-week  period  of 
sick  leave  during  which  time  he 
was  hospitalized  for  about  a week. 

Theodore  Mueller,  office  janitor, 
started  the  Grounds  Department 
vacations  off  on  August  9.  Manuel 

E.  Santos  is  taking  over  for  Ted 
during  the  latter’s  vacation. 


The  annual  Laboratory  picnic 
was  held  at  Plymouth  Beach  on 
July  28th  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  Gene  Corey,  who  did  a ter- 
rific job.  The  menu  included  hot 
dogs,  hamburgers,  corn,  watermel- 
on, etc.  To  say  the  least,  we  all 
had  a wonderful  time. 

July  30th  was  Ray  Zupperoli’s 
last  day  at  the  Laboratory.  He 
will  enter  the  armed  services  on 
August  19,  1954.  As  a going  away 
gift,  he  received  a travel  kit  com- 
plete with  electric  shaver.  Best  of 
luck,  Zupe! 

Joining  the  25-year  ranks  this 
month  was  Adolph  Wirzburger, 
who  was  presented  his  25  year  pin 
by  Mr.  Roos.  Congratulations, 
Wirzy ! 

Nancy  Owens  has  been  out  the 
past  few  weeks  recuperating  from 
a minor  operation.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  her  back 
hale  and  hearty  after  vacation. 

Adolph  Wirzburger  visited  his 
son  at  Camp  Squanto  recently 
Leo  was  at  the  camp  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  for  two  weeks.  Although 
the  weather  wasn't  perfect,  the 
boys  still  had  a good  time. 


Waiting  for  chow  call  to  sound  are  these  hungry  men;  Frank 
Richmond,  Charlie  Kaiser,  Nick  DeMulder,  Harold  Strassel  and  Sam 
Benea. 


(S'oolisJi 


ness 


A careless  step  on  the  stairs 
and  you  may  need  repairs. 
Whether  you’re  going  up  or  down 
watch  where  you  step  and  how 
you  step. 


UOBDAGE  K0T8S  OF  YESTERYEA^ 


25  YEARS  AGO 

■hree  marriages  of  interest  to 
•dage  workers  took  place  on 
urday,  August  10.  Alice  Gil- 
No.  3 Mill,  was  married  to 
;eph  Kaiser,  Machine  Shop, 
liel  Robbins  of  the  Manufac- 
ing  Department  was  married 
A.  Linwood  Ellis,  Jr.  Lorraine 
ck  was  married  to  Harold 
uld  of  the  Cost  Department. 

A letter  from  Arthur  T.  Wal- 
r,  in  charge  of  the  dog-team 
aipment  with  Byrd’s  South  Po- 
expedition,  states  that  the 
ymouth  Manila  Rope  supplied 
• the  dog-team  harness  has 
lod  a very  hard  test  and  has 
Dved  its  dependability, 
rhe  outdoor  concerts  given  by 
5 Cordage  Band  under  the  di- 
ction of  Richard  B.  Brown  are 
oving  more  popular  than  ever 
is  year.  These  programs,  which 
e presented  every  other  week  on 
onday  evenings,  include  all  types 
selections. 

The  Cordage  bath  houses  are 
iving  a busy  season  in  spite  of 
e recent  cool  weather.  Virgil 
dvester  is  in  charge  of  the  Sea- 
de  bath  house  while  Manuel 
ravers  is  at  the  Atlantic  Street 


new  film  shows  ropemaking  in  its 
most  artistic  and  dramatic  form 
and  features  many  employees. 

Marking  the  125th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Plymouth  Cor- 
dage Company,  240  members  of 
the  Newcomen  Society  of  Eng- 
land, representing  leaders  in  in- 
dustry, banking,  transportation 
and  other  fields,  gathered  here  on 
August  5 to  honor  President  E. 
W.  Brewster.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Karl  T. 
Compton,  Chairman,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  production  was  halted  in 
the  plant  last  week  because  of 
the  intense  heat. 


A housewife  was  seated  at 
breakfast  when  she  heard  the 
back  door  slam.  Thinking  it  was 
her  young  son  returning  from 
play,  she  called  out,  “I’m  here 
darling.  I’ve  been  waiting  for 
you.”  There  was  silence  for  a 
long  time,  then  an  embarrassed 
shuffling  of  feet  and  finally  a 
strong,  masculine  voice  which 
said:  “I  think  you  ought  to  know. 
Madam,  that  I ain’t  your  regular 
milkman!” 


A couple  of  committee  members, 
Earl  Sampson  and  Levi  Monteiro, 
relax  after  it’s  all  over.  The  entire 
committee  did  a masterful  job  in 
putting  on  the  outing. 


Promoting  a clambake  is  plenty 
of  work  as  well  as  fun  as  Chairman 
Don  Tracy  well  knows.  Don  is  stir- 
ring a barrel  of  clams,  not  sweep- 
ing cobwebs. 


Fun  and  Food  Galore 


"Tell  me,  who  is  really  the 
boss  in  your  house,  Joe?”  in- 
quired a friend. 

“Well,”  said  Joe  thoughtfully, 
“of  course,  Maggie  assumes 
command  of  the  children,  the 
servants,  the  cat  and  the  canary 
. . . but  I say  pretty  much  what 
I please  to  the  goldfish.” 


“This  match  won’t  light.” 
“Wassa  matter  with  it?” 
“Damfino.  Lit  alright  a minute 
ago.” 


“Exercise  will  kill  germs,”  re- 
marked a doctor  to  his  patient, 
who’s  only  illness  was  laziness. 

“That’s  all  very  interesting. 
Doc,”  replied  the  tired  one,  “but 
how  do  you  get  the  darn  things 
to  exercise?” 


Outing 


3rd  Annual  Maintenance 
Voted  “Best  One  Yet”  By  All 


A doctor  fell  into  a well 
And  broke  his  collarbone; 

A doctor  should  attend  the  sick, 
And  leave  the  well  alone. 


Spirits  were  as  warm  as  the 
weather  at  the  third  annual  Main- 
tenance Outing  held  on  Saturday, 
July  31,  at  the  Plymouth  Rod  and 
Gun  Club. 

The  crowd  came  early,  stayed 
late,  had  fun  all  day  long.  Outing 
chairmen  Don  Tracy  and  Maurice 
Cash  assisted  by  a hard-working 
committee  guaranteed  everyone  a 
good  time.  After  it  was  over  it 
was  unanimously  agreed;  “The 
best  one  yet!” 

Exactly  56  men  attended.  Re- 
ferred to  as  the  Maintenance  Out- 
ing, it  also  included  regular  Fire 
department  members.  Retirees 
Busty  Roberts  and  Charlie  Kaiser 
were  on  hand  too  as  was  Bob 
Kleinhans,  formerly  of  the  Plant 
Engineer’s  Office,  with  his  cam- 
eras. 

The  menu  was  a substantial  one 
consisting  of  clams,  onions,  lob- 
ster, watermelon,  clam  broth. 


corn-on-the-cob,  drawn  butter, 
frankfurts,  white  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, sausages,  rolls  and  coffee. 
Unlike  other  years  when  caterers 
were  hired,  the  boys  decided  to  do 
the  cooking  themselves  this  time. 
Don  Tracy  served  as  chef  assist- 
ed by  Larry  Shaw. 

Sports  activities  continued  all 
day  long.  While  some  boys  were 
hooking  “ringers”  and  bumping 
“leaners”  out  on  the  horseshoe 
courts,  others  were  lined  up  for 
bocci  and  baseball.  Helping  to 
keep  sports  events  moving 
smoothly  were  Bob  Sampson, 
Maurice  Cash  and  Charlie  Kaiser. 

Assisting  Don  and  Maurice  on 
the  general  committee  were  Karl 
Roberts,  John  Hickey,  Levi  Mon- 
teiro and  Earl  Sampson. 

Bunny  Thom  painted  the  effective 
poster  which  was  posted  in  the 
plant  announcing  the  outing. 


5 YEARS  AGO 

he  new  Company  movie,  “The 
mouth  Story,”  is  now  com- 
ted.  In  sound  and  color,  the 


August  1 marked  the  normal  re- 
tirement date  for  eighteen  fel- 
low workers  whose  years  of  service 
total  more  than  500  years. 

Among  those  who  are  visiting 
in  Nova  Scotia  this  summer  are; 
Tillie  Freyermuth,  Sample  De- 
partment; Jamesena  Durnion, 
No.  1 Mill;  Jenetta  Urquhart  of 
the  Medical  Department  and  Pal- 
mira Santos  of  No.  1 MiU. 

A new  air  fire  horn  was  in- 
stalled here  recently  on  the  roof 
of  the  Reclaiming  Department. 

George  H.  Repass  of  Norwell 
joined  the  Standards  Department 
as  of  August  1. 

Bob  Martin  has  returned  to  the 
Sales  Department  after  spending 
a few  weeks  in  our  Chicago  Of- 
fice. 


Pop — So  you  played  hooky  again? 
What  makes  you  stay  away  from 
school? 

Son — Class  hatred. 


An  elderly  spinster  went  to  see 
her  doctor.  Her  sleep  was  being 
disturbed  by  dreams  of  a young 
man  who  chased  her  and  chased 
her  and  chased  her.  The  doctor 
gave  her  some  good  advice,  but 
in  two  weeks  she  was  back,  look- 
ing pale,  wan  and  haggard.  She 
complained;  “I’m  sleeping  fine 
now,  but  I do  miss  that  young 
man!” 


’Twas  just  the  other  evening 
In  a fortune-telling  place 
A pretty  gypsy  read  my  mind 
And  then  she  slapped  my  face! 


ARE  THESE  YOUR  CHILDREN? 


If  you  value  fho  life  of  your  teen  age  children,  don’t 
let  them  ride  or  drive  around  in  a jalopy.  First,  be- 
cause it  is  dangerous  for  them  and  second,  because 
it  is  a menace  to  other  drivers  and  pedestrians. 


Be  Careful— the  life  you  save  may  be  your  own  I 
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“PVT.  ZUPE”  SOON — No  need  for  Ray  Zuppercli  to  worry  about  passing  Army  inspection  with  his  new 
electric  razor,  a gift  from  fellcw  workers  in  the  Lab.  “Zupe”,  who  has  been  working  here  at  the  Lab 
for  the  past  five  years,  left  on  July  30  for  a short  vacation  prior  to  reporting  to  the  draft  board  on 
August  19.  His  co-workers  gave  him  a farewell  party  on  his  last  day  here.  Standing,  left  to  right, 
George  Anderson,  Bryce  Prindle,  Frank  Mullen,  Gene  Corey,  Everett  Warner,  Bill  Holmes,  Jack  O’Neil, 
Rennie  Kritzmacher,  Janice  Rapoza,  Fred  Ruprecht,  Doris  Roncarati,  Gus  Hunicke,  Rita  Smith,  Ray 
Miskelly  and  Adolph  Wirzburger;  seated,  Ralph  Woodbine,  Bob  Taylor  and  Ray  Zupperoli. 


Fishing  Rodeo  Here 
Tomorrow  Morning 

Small  fry  will  take  over  the  plant  grounds  tomorrow  morning! 

If  you’re  in  this  vicinity  at  about  10  o’clock  you’ll  see  hundreds  of 
youngsters  of  assorted  sizes,  ages,  attire  and  sex,  armed  with  fishing 
gear  and  bait  of  all  description,  swarming  about  the  shores  of  Mill 
Pond  looking  for  a lucky  spot  where  the  biggest  fish  are  biting. 

It’s  fishing  derby  time  again.  Tomorrow  marks  the  sixth  annual 
Plymouth  Better  Fishing  Rodeo  and  once  again  it’s  being  held  here  at 
Mill  Pond  which  has  been  stocked  with  a variety  of  fish  of  varying 
sizes. 

'The  contest  is  open  to  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  4 and  16 
and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  following  three 
age  groups  catching  the  largest  fish:  4 to  8,  8 to  12  and  12  to  16.  The 
two  grand  prizes  of  fresh-water  fishing  outfits  will  be  awarded  to  the 
boy  and  girl  catching  the  largest  fish.  The  contest  will  end  at  11:30. 

Fire  Chief  Don  Tracy  is  co-chairman  of  the  event  and  requests  each 
contestant  to  file  an  entry  blank  signed  by  a parent  before  the  start  of 
the  rodeo.  An  entry  blank  is  printed  below: 


Entry  Blank 

Sixth  Annual  Plymouth  Better  Fishing  Rodeo 

Saturday,  August  14,  1954  — 10  a.m.  — Mill  Pond,  Cordage  Co. 

THREE  CLASSES 

(A)  Bcys-Girls  4 to  8 (B)  Boys-Gir!s  8 to  12 

(C)  Boys-Girls  12  to  16 

Name  of  Contestant 
Street  and  Number 

City  or  Town  State 

(Parent's  or  Guardian’s  Consent) 

I hereby  confirm  that  the  above  named  contestant  is 
years  of  age  and  has  my  permission  to  compete  in  the  Plymouth 
Fishing  Rodeo  on  Saturday  morning,  August  14th. 

Signature 

Relation 

(This  entry  blank  to  be  filled  in  properly  and  signed.  To  be  pre- 
sented to  officials  at  Rodeo  on  Saturday  morning,  August  14. ) 


In  Europe 

Letters  have  been  received  by 
Peter  Bagni,  Grounds  Department 
and  Nunnie  Pederzini,  Shipping, 
from  their  daughters  Barbara  and 
Betty  who  are  now  touring 
Europe. 

The  girls  left  by  plane  on  July 
30  for  a month’s  trip  which  will 
include  visits  to  Paris,  London, 
Brussels,  Frankfort,  Rome,  Mil- 
an, Nice,  Marseilles  and  Madrid. 
They  will  make  the  entire  tour 
by  plane. 

They  were  met  at  the  airport 
at  Frankfort  by  Enzo  Monti,  son 
of  Vincent  Monti  of  the  Mainten- 
ance Department.  Enzo  is  sta- 
tioned in  Germany  with  the  U.  S. 
Army. 


i 

^ RECEIVING 

AMEGLIO  FORTINI 


A total  of  twenty-one  men  have 
been  borrowed  from  No.  2 Mill 
to  help  weigh  fiber.  They  came 
here  August  2. 

Clyfton  Wood  returned  to  work 
on  August  2,  after  having  been 
out  several  weeks  due  to  illness. 

A new  cement  foundation  is  be- 
ing built  on  No.  8 Warehouse 
Platform.  An  outside  firm  is  do- 
ing the  work. 

Leslie  Brown  is  still  out  on 
the  sick  list. 

Dario  Giaccaglia  has  recently 
acquired  a fifteen  foot  lapstreak 
boat  which  he  will  appropriately 
christen  “DARLIL.”  It  is  run 
by  a 25  Horsepower  Johnson  Out- 
board Motor.  Dario  and  his 
family  plan  to  go  fishing  and  sail- 
ing in  the  bay  evenings,  week- 
ends, and  during  vacation. 


August,  19f 


Center  of  Attraction 


New  Plymouth  Plasticover  Centers 
Important  Product  Addition 


A rope  which  looks  more  like 
ribbons  of  milk  chocolate  candy 
than  a wire  repe  center  has  been 
added  recently  to  the  growing 
family  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
products.  It’s  called  Plymouth 
"Plasticover”  Center  and  is 
composed  of  the  regular  Plym- 
outh sisal  wire  rope  center  cov- 
ered with  a smooth  plastic  coating. 

Plymouth  "Plasticover”  Centers 
have  many  advantages  over  un- 
covered centers. 

The  plastic  covering  offers  a 
fine  pro'ective  cover  for  wire 
rope  cores,  particularly  good  for 
wire  drilling  lines  and  sand  lines 
used  in  the  oil  fields  where  they 
are  exposed  to  acid  water  con- 
ditions. This  contact  with  acid 
water  'tends  to  damage  not  only 
the  wire  rope  itself  but  also  the 
fiber  core.  This  applies  not  just 
to  oil  field  uses  but  also  in  other 
applications  where  the  wire  rope 
comes  in  contact  with  acid  wa- 
'ter  called  in  some  cases  “black 
water.” 


Other  important  uses  for  the 
Plymouth  “Plasticover”  Center 
are  in  wire  sand  lines  and  swab- 
bing lines  and  in  some  mining 
ropes.  They  are  also  being  con- 
sidered for  use  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry particularly  where  the 
wire  rope  is  subject  to  attack  by 
marine  organisms. 

Plymouth  "Plasticover”  Cen- 
ters are  made  in  sizes  ranging 
from  11/64  in.  to  45/64  in.  diam- 
eter. One  outstanding  advantage 
of  the  new  core  is  greater  uni- 
formity and  the  control  of  the 
diameter  to  closer  tolerances. 

The  plastic-covered  cores  are 
put  up  in  reels  ranging  from 
10,000  to  25,000  feet  in  length. 
Much  longer  than  our  standard 
1200-foot  coils,  the  “Plasticover” 
Centers  are  made  extra  long  to 
avoid  splicing  and  to  make  long- 
er mill  runs  without  stoppage. 
To  splice,  (he  plasTc  coating  has 
to  be  cut  open,  (he  rope  spliced 
and  then  the  covering  resealed. 


The  center  of  the  Plymou 
“Plasticover”  Center  is  our  rel 
ular  Plymouth  Wire  Rope  Cd 
ter,  made  with  the  new  lubrica 
recently  developed  here  (COrI 
AGE  NEWS,  February,  1954 1. 1 
Plymouth  “Plasticover”  C« 
ters  while  more  expensive  thj 
the  regular  fiber  center  hall 
important  advantages  and 
meeting  with  acceptance 
many  fields.  They  are  anoth 
example  of  Plymouth’s  efforts  p 
offer  the  best  cores  we  can  mafc 
to  the  important  wire  rope 
dustry. 


WELCOME 


to 


Plymouth  Cordage 


Statistical  Department 

Catherine  Dennis 


New  York  Office 

Carole  Ann  Laregina 


Vacation  Tips 


Are  you  one  of  those  lucky  peo;:- 
who  is  off  in  your  car  to  warn^ 
weather  and  sunny  beaches?  f 
Be  sure  everything  at  homej^ 
locked  and  secure.  Tell  the  Io^d 
police  how  long  you  plan  to 
away;  take  perishables  out  of 
refrigerator  and  leave  the  d(L 


ajar;  plan  to  have  mail  forwardeje 


cancel  newspaper  and  milk  del- 


eries;  arrange  for  yard  care; 


sure  lights  and  kitchen  range  bu:-^ 
ers  are  off  and  that  no  clothes  £* 
still  flapping  on  the  line. 

And  here’s  a tip  that  will  p'  - 
you  well  in  peace  of  mind.  Seve:-ljS|j 
days  before  you  plan  to  leave,  st) 
by  your  garage  for  a thorori^^ 
check-up  by  a mechanic  trained  J 
know  your  particular  make  of  c.-. 
It  wiU  save  you  trouble  on  the  rol 
and  may  save  you  time  and  mon<, 
too.  H 


Ihe  Cordaae  Crew  Commenis 


THE  QUESTION:  What  do  you  like  best  about  summer? 


TENNIE  V.  ALMEIDA 
Paper  Twisting 

It  gives  me  a 
chance  'to  enjoy 
the  beach.  Also 
my  two  boys 
are  out  of  school 
for  the  summer, 
therefore  m y 
home  activities 
are  fewer, 
there’s  less 
pressing  and  starching  to  do.  Of 
course  I wash  more  clothes,  as  they 
get  soiled  easier,  but  I don’t  mind 
that  part.  I’m  looking  forward 
to  'the  two  weeks’  vacation  to  en- 
joy with  my  family  either  traveling 
or  relaxing  at  home.  I also  get  a 
chance  'to  watch  the  “Little 


MARIO  TADDIA 
No.  2 Mill 

I like  the 
summer  because 
I’m  a sports- 
man and  all  my 
sports  seem  to 
come  in  the 
summer.  I en- 
joy such  sum- 
mer activities  as 
swimming,  fish- 
ing, boating,  having  bakes  and  ly- 
ing around  in  the  sun  enjoying  life 
with  my  family.  The  highlight  of 
the  summer  is  vacation.  Two 
weeks  with  nothing  'to  do  but  re- 
lax! That’s  for  me! 

League”  games,  which  my  two 
boys  are  part  of. 


EMILY  CALLISTO 


CHARLES  GOMES 


JOSEPH  SANTOS 


No.  1 Mill 

What  I like 
best  about  sum- 
mer is  what 
comes  jus't  be- 
fore and  just 
after  it.  In  other 
words,  spring 
and  fall.  Those 
are  my  favorite 
seasons.  Spring 
because  everything  seems  to  come 
to  life  again  and  looks  so  fresh 
and  green  and  autumn  because  the 
flowers  and  trees  are  at  their  col- 
orful best.  Summer,  I 'think,  is 
drab  by  comparison.  Everything 
seems  so  parched  and  dried  up. 


No.  2 Mill 

The  “good  old 
summertime”  is 
right!  I like  ev- 
erything about 
it.  The  days  are 
long  giving  me 
plenty  of  time 
for  ou'tdoor  ac- 
tivities like  fish- 
ing, going  to  the 
races,  carnivals  and  fairs.  In  good 
weather  I get  more  opportunities 
to  go  driving  with  the  children 
and  I think  that’s  educational  for 
them.  Summer  weather  is  better 
for  everyone’s  health  too.  And  you 
can’t  beat  a summer  sunset — I pre- 
fer i't  to  a snow  scene  anytime. 


Commercial  Twine 


^1^ 


I look  forward 
to  summer  be- 
cause there  are 
more  sports  for 
me  to  enjoy, 
that  is,  when  I 
have  the  time  'co 
enjoy  them.  My 
favorites  are 
baseball  and 

fishing  and  these,  of  course,  i} 
strictly  summertime  sports.  > 
can  travel  more,  too,  in  this  ki 
of  weather.  And  the  long  days  a^ 
good  weather  give  me  a bet ' 
chance  to  do  things  around  i ' 
house.  There’s  always  plenty  ’ 
do  there. 
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'MOUTH-EQUIPPED — The  handsome  new  Flame,  38-foot  auxiliary 
1,  is  completely  outfitted  with  Plymouth  Rope.  Designed  and  owned 
John  Timken  of  Dunham  & Timken,  marine  engineers  of  West 
tic,  Connecticut,  she  is  about  70  percent  equipped  with  Plymouth 
ron  Rope,  the  remainder  Plymouth  Nylon  and  Linen.  She  was  built 
by  Mystic  Shipyard,  Inc.,  of  West  Mystic. 


Please  Answer 
The  Questionnaire 
On  the  Cordage  JSews 

I Sometime  tomorrow  you  will 
be  handed  a questionnaire. 

It’s  a short  form.  You  are 
asked  to  check  your  favorite 
features  in  the  Cordage  News 
and  to  answer  a few  questions. 
It  will  take  you  only  a few  min- 
utes to  fill  out. 

The  purpose  of  the  ques'tion- 
naire  is  to  try  to  find  out  how 
you  feel  about  the  CORDAGE 
NEWS,  what  you  like  and  don’t 
like  about  it,  how  you  think  it 
might  be  improved. 

We  ask  that  you  take  a few 
minutes  of  your  time  to  answer 
the  questionnaire  honestly  and 
frankly.  You  do  not  need  to  sign 
it  because  we  do  not  care  who 
you  are  but  we  are  anxious  to 
know  what  you  think  of  the 
CORDAGE  NEWS,  and  we 
would  like  to  give  you  the  sort 
j of  newspaper  you  want. 

After  you  have  filled  in  the 
questionnaire,  please  drop  it  in- 
! to  one  of  the  sugges'tion  boxes 
* around  the  plant. 

—THE  EDITORS 


0 at  CIO  Animal  Oiitinof 


ore  than  500  members  of  Plym- 
i Rock  Joint  Board,  Textile 
kers  Union  of  America  (CIO) 
their  guests  attended  the  an- 
1 outing  held  on  Labor  Day  Sun- 
, September  5,  at  Nelson’s 
ve  in  Kingston.  A complete 
?ram  of  sports,  games,  danc- 
prizes,  and  refreshments  was 
inged  by  the  committee,  a pro- 
m which  continued  until  after  8 
ock  in  the  evening.  A roast 
-chicken  dinner  was  served  at 
clock. 

'inners  of  the  numerous  door 
;es  included  the  following: 

00  Savings  Bonds  ^nated  by 
mouth  Cordage  Company  were 

1 by  James  Costa  of  No.  2 Mill 
Mrs.  Alfred  Costa;  two  suit 


patterns  donated  by  the  Mabbett 
Company  were  won  by  Aldo  Forn- 
aciari  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Testoni; 
two  suit  patterns  donated  by  Pur- 
itan Mills  were  won  by  V.'illiam 
McClellan  and  Mrs.  Marcella  Gal- 
lerani.  The  Joint  Board  presented 
five  $5.00  prizes  and  these  were 
won  by  Mary  Regini,  Frank  Al- 
sheimer,  Robert  Marvelli,  Michael 
Brigida  and  Manuel  Costa. 

Essio  Besegai  headed  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  which  included 
from  Local  692:  Joe  Ledo,  Joe  Fur- 
tado,  Eugene  Ledo,  Walter  Furta- 
do,  Manuel  Alves  and  Joe  Medeir- 
os; and  from  other  locals,  Robert 
Tassinari,  George  Cavicchi,  Joe 
Neri,  James  Bernardoni,  Earl 
Harper  and  Adrian  Holmes. 


I Rifles  Out  Storm  . . . 
Plymouth-moorefl 
Of  Course 

Many  were  the  yachts  and 
fishing  boats  that  were  beached 
and  battered  during  Hurricane 
Carol. 

Down  at  Swift’s  Neck  at 
Wareham,  the  twelve-foot  dory 
owned  by  Robert  Potter  safely 
rode  out  the  storm  and  high 
winds.  It  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  boat  in  the  har- 
bor that  did  not  break  loose 
during  the  hurricane. 

It  was  moored  with  a Vi-inch 
Plymouth  Manila  Rope. 

The  story  came  to  us  directly 
from  the  grateful  Mr.  Potter 
who  related  it  to  Elsie  Morse  of 
our  Accounting  Department. 


THOR-CANOEIST  visits  ENROUTE  to  PROVINCETOWN— Edward  Rowe  Snow,  the  noted  author  and 
lorian,  paid  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  a visit  on  September  3.  Mr.  Snow,  who  makes  his  home  in 
rshfield,  was  making  his  way  to  Provincetown  in  a canoe,  accompanied  by  his  youthful  friend,  John 
rme.  They  stopped  here  to  visit  Ed  Freeman,  overseer  of  No.  2 Mill,  a former  member  of  Mr.  Snow’s 
ther’s  Sunday  School  class.  The  pair  planned  to  paddle  about  12  to  25  miles  a day,  stopping  at 
'ious  points  along  the  way  wherever  there  was  something  of  interest  to  the  historian.  He  has  written 
re  than  30  books,  most  of  them  about  the  New  England  shoreline,  lighthouses  and  islands,  is  known  as 
“Flying  Santa  Claus,”  and  has  recently  added  treasure-hunting  to  his  colorful  career.  He  plans  to 
return  from  Provincetown  by  rowing  directly  across  the  bay,  a distance  of  some  40  miles. 


Hurricane  Carol  Shuts  Down  Plant, 
Leaves  Debris;  Edna  Damage  Light 


John  Cat  on 


Dies  Suddenly 


Recent  photograph  of  John  Caton 
with  sons  Wayne  (left)  and  Daniel. 


John  Caton,  Opening  Room 
Leader  in  No.  1 Mill,  died  sud- 
denly on  Friday,  September  10,  at 
the  age  of  45.  He  had  been  at 
work  here  that  day  and  death 
came  shortly  after  he  had  gone 
home. 

He  was  born  in  the  Azores  but 
came  to  this  country  when  he  was 
an  infant.  He  attended  Plymouth 
schools  and  was  active  in  athle- 
tics over  the  past  years.  He  was 
an  outstanding  player  for  the  Cor- 
dage baseball  and  basketball 
teams  and  contributed  consider- 
ably to  athletics  in  the  town. 

John  came  to  work  here  in 
March,  1925,  and  has  worked  in 
the  three  mills  and  in  the  Oil 
Room.  He  became  Opening 
Room  Leader  in  1952.  He  was 
always  a loyal  and  conscientious 
employee  and  had  many  friends 
here  who  were  shocked  and 
saddened  to  learn  of  his  death. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ida 
(Fiocchi)  Caton;  two  sons, 
Wayne,  a junior  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Daniel,  a 
senior  at  Plymouth  High  School, 
both  of  whom  are  also  outstand- 
ing in  athletics;  four  brothers, 
all  of  them  employed  here:  An- 
tone,  foreman  in  No.  1 Mill;  Man- 
uel, also  of  No.  1 Mill;  Joseph  of 
No.  2 Mill,  and  Jesse  who  works 
in  the  Rope  Room;  also  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Charles  Govoni  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Rapose. 

John  was  a member  of  the  Old 
Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association, 
the  Portuguese  American  Civic 
League,  the  Young  America  Club, 
and  the  American  Legion  Band. 

Funeral  services  were  held 
Monday,  September  13,  with  a 
high  Mass  of  requiem  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church.  Interment  was  in 
St.  Joseph’s  cemetery. 


Never  underestimate  the  power 
of  a woman  . . . especially  when 
she’s  on  a rampage  and  packs  a 
70-mile-an-hour  wind  behind  her. 

Hurricane  Carol  whirled  in  unan- 
nounced on  Tuesday  morning,  Aug- 
ust 31,  the  day  after  the  plant  had 
reopened  following  vacation.  At 
10:15  the  entire  plant  was  swept  in- 
to darkness  and  every  machine 
stopped  by  the  loss  of  electricity. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  telephone 
connections  outside  but  finally  the 
Maintenance  Department  reached 
the  local  electric  light  company 
and  learned  that  the  storm  was  get- 
ting worse  and  power  would  be  cut 
off  for  sometime. 

The  entire  production  depart- 
ment was  dismissed  and  the  plant 
shut  down  by  11  a.m.  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Workers  on 
the  afternoon  shift  were  notified  as 
far  as  possible  by  word  of  mouth 
and  only  a few  reported  for  work 
and  had  to  be  sent  back  home. 

Our  500-kilowatt  generator  was 
switched  on  at  about  11  a.m.  and 
supplied  lights  and  a limited 
amount  of  power  for  some  small 
motors  but  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain production.  The  high  voltage 
line  came  through  at  11:20  p.m. 
Tuesday,  permitting  production  to 
get  into  full  swing  at  6 a.m.  the 
following  morning. 

TOLL  OF  STORM 

Carol  departed  early  in  the  after- 
noon, almost  as  abruptly  as  she  ar- 
rived, and  Maintenance  men  began 
the  task  of  counting  and  repairing 
the  damage.  Loss:  seven  trees, 
numerous  limbs  from  trees,  sever- 
al windows  blown  in,  a large  por- 
tion of  the  roofing  on  Warehouse 
14  at  the  dock,  warehouse  canopies 
damaged,  a few  letters  from  the 
Comoanv  sign  and  part  of  the  wall 
on  No.  7 Warehouse. 

HURRICANE  EDNA 

Hurricane  Edna  followed  close 
on  Carol’s  heels,  but  her  arrival 
was  forecast  well  in  advance  and 
she  found  the  plant  better  pre- 
pared for  her  visit  on  Saturday, 
September  11.  Preparations  had 
been  made  on  Friday  when  win- 
dows and  doors  were  shut  tight 
and  all  buildings  checked  to  make 
sure  they  were  water  and  wind 
tight.  The  Company  pilot  boat 
was  hoisted  securely  to  its  berth 
on  the  pier. 

Several  maintenance  men  were 
on  duty  early  Saturday  morning 
to  stand  by  and  repair  damage  as 
it  might  occur.  Two  Grounds  De- 
partment men,  Vic  Scagliarini  and 
Wack  Zaniboni,  manned  a speci- 
ally rigged  truck,  and  patrolled 
the  plant. 

But  Edna  was  a gentler  lass 
and  her  only  blows  were  broken 
windows  in  the  three  mills  and 
in  the  Main  Office,  considerable 
flooding  from  the  four  inches  of 
rain  which  fell  here  (measured 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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We  Look  At  It  This  Way , . . 

•/ 


Beware  of  Pickpockets! 

Whenever  you  buy  something  and  find  the  cost  has  been 
increased,  then  you  have  that  much  less  money  to  spend  for 
something  else.  Assuming  that  raw  material  costs  have  had 
no  effect,  this  price  boost  may  have  been  caused  by  any  of 
these  three  causes:  1.  Old  machines  that  are  getting  in- 
efficient. 2.  Careless  use  of  machines  by  an  indifferent 
operator.  3.  Taxes  which  take  money  needed  to  buy  new 
machines.  All  these  costs  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  cus- 
tomer. When  you  as  the  customer  see  prices  going  up  on  a 
manufactured  item  you  buy,  you  can  probably  blame  it  on: 
1.  Poor  management  that  failed  to  provide  modern  cost- 
saving machines;  2.  Labor  that  failed  to  produce  efficiently; 
3.  High  taxes  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  manufacturer 
to  save  enough  to  buy  modern  equipment.  These  are  the 
three  hands  that  pick  your  pocket  when  prices  go  up. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 

The  following  received  service  emblems  during  the  month  of  August: 


t- 


VINCENT  GUARALDI 
Rope  Room 
25  Years 


FRANK  S.  CAVACCO 
No.  I Mill 
25  Years 


JOE  A.  LOPES 
No.  2 Mill 
25  Years 


G.  HERBERT  REPASS 
Asst.  Superintendent 
5 Years 


It  Was  A “No- 
Accideiit”  Vacation! 

We,  the  people  of  Plymouth 
Cordage,  have  recently  been 
through  a two-week  vacation 
and  a Labor  Day  week-end.  Each 
of  these  occasions  represents  a 
high  degree  of  exposure  to  traf- 
fic hazards. 

To  date,  we  have  no  record  of 
anyone  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident  or  as  a result  of  driv- 
ing. This  is  an  excellent  record 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  safe 
driving  of  our  group.  Every  em- 
ployee who  took  to  the  road  on 
either  or  both  of  these  occasions 
deserves  a note  of  praise. 

Let’s  now  show  that  we  are 
as  careful  and  safe  at  work  as 
we  are  on  the  highway. 


SERVICE  RECOGNITION — Pres.  E.  G.  Roos  (center)  is  often  phc - 
graphed  presenting  service  emblems  to  employees.  The  situation  vs 
reversed  on  September  7 when  Mr.  Roos  completed  15  years  of  serve 


and  he  became  the  recipient  of  an  emblem.  E.  W.  Brewster  (rig; 


made  the  presentation  with  Charles  MacKinnon  present. 


PLYMOUTH  PRODUCTS 


Serve  the 


Country 


Take  Pride  in  Your  Part  in  Producing  Them 
YOUR  PART  IS  IMPORTANT 


HURRICANES 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
by  Weather  Station  at  Labora- 
tory) and  fallen  hmbs  from  trees. 

AUDITORIUM  PREPARED 
FOR  EVACUEES 

! A call  came  in  Friday  evening 
from  local  Civilian  Defense  head- 
quarters asking  that  the  Cordage 
Auditorium  be  opened  and  ready 
to  receive  evacuees.  The  Com- 
pany co-operated  and  maintained 
Plant  Guards  Charles  Northrup, 
and  Joseph  Shea  and  the  building 
custodian,  Antone  Tavares  in  the 
building,  until  4 p.m.  Saturday. 
The  reception  room,  main  Audit- 
orium and  lavatories  were  kept 
open  and  ready  to  receive  evac- 
uees and  the  Company  nurses,  Ag- 
nes Davis  and  Dorothy  Zeigen- 
geist,  remained  on  duty  until  4 
p.m.  There  were  no  evacuations 
in  the  neighborhood,  however, 
and  the  hall  was  not  used. 


In  a free  enterprise  economy, 
says  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  prosperity 
depends  upon  both  private  busi- 
ness and  government,  and  upon 
neither  alone.  Private  business 
and  industry  should  have  policies 
and  programs  designed  to  expand 
the  economy.  Government  must 
establish  proper  fiscal,  debt  man- 
agement, monetary  and  credit 
measures,  and  thus  provide  the 
economic  climate  and  stimulus 
for  successful  private  actions. 


) 


WELCOME 


to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

Cost  Department 
Ann  McGrath 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Thomas  L.  Williams 


Familiar  Faces 
In  New  Places 

Three  employees  are  about  \ 
be  transferred  from  their  presi 
work  to  new  positions.  When  i 
Paper  Twisting  Division  is  clos 
here  and  operations  transferi 
to  W a r w i c 
Virginia,  Ne] 
Barboza  will  :! 
transferred  il 
No.  2 Mill  wh(  \ 
she  will  i 
clerk  in  t :| 
Overseer’s  ( ( 
fice.  Nellie  h ij 
been  in  t ! 
Paper  Twisti  :i 
Division  office  since  Joan  Govm 
was  transferred 
to  the  Cost  De- 
partment in  the 
Main  Office. 

Olive  Metz, 
who  has  been 
in  No.  2 Mill 
for  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  will 
go  to  Harris 
Hall  where  she 
will  serve  as  clerk  for  the  cal- 
teria,  replacij: 
Walter  Corrj. 
who  will  th 
assume  new  dl 
ties  in  the  La 
oratory,  fiUi: 
the  vacam 
brought  abci 
by  Ray  Zupp(| 
oli’s  enterij 
the  service. 


Never  operate  a machine  wi 
out  knowing  how  it  works  a 
how  it  works  safely,  or  withe 
knowing  exactly  what  you  are  t 
ing. 


WALLY 


OLIVE  1 


NELLIE 
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Louis  Zammarchi 


Michele  Manfredi 


luis  Zammarchi,  aged  68,  died 
September  14  after  a long  ill- 
He  was  born  in  Italy  and 
e to  this  country  34  years  ago. 
r.  Zammarchi  had  a broken 
ice  record  with  the  Company 
ng  back  to  1919.  His  last  con- 
ous  service  began  in  1935  and 
inued  until  October  1,  1952, 
n he  retired  on  a pension.  He 
employed  in  No.  2 Mill, 
leaves  his  wife;  two  sons,  Li- 
A.  and  Reno  L. ; a grandchild; 
three  brothers,  Eugene,  also  a 
ipany  pensioner;  and  Ernesto 
Julio,  both  of  Italy, 
was  a member  of  the  Seaside 
and  LaCisalpine.  Funeral 
rices  were  held  last  Friday 
1 a high  Mass  of  requiem  at  St. 
•y’s  Church.  Burial  was  in  St. 
5ph’s  cemetery. 


Michele  Manfredi,  aged  79 
years,  an  employee  here  for  29 
years,  died  at  his  home,  71/2 
Hamilton  Street,  on  September  5. 

Born  in  Italy,  Mr.  Manfredi, 
came  to  this  country  about  50 
years  ago  and  came  to  work  here  in 
1916.  He  was  employed  in  the  three 
mills,  in  the  Carpenter  Shop  and 
was  working  in  the  Rope  Room  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1945. 

He  leaves  ten  children,  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
son  Amedeo  is  employed  in  No. 
2 Mill  as  is  his  daughter  Bianca. 
Another  daughter,  Eleanor  Vac- 
chi,  is  employed  at  Harris  Hall. 

He  was  a member  of  the 
Amerigo  Vespucci  Club. 


Cordage  Club  To 
Disburse  $2615 


New  Member 

Charles  Gomes  of  No.  2 Mill 
joined  the  Company’s  Retirement 
Plan  as  of  September  1. 


A grocery  carries  a't  least  3,000 
different  items.  A drug  or  hard- 
ware store  stocks  more  than 
10,000  items,  while  the  inventory 
of  a large  department  store  will 
include  500,000  items.  According 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  the  reason  for 
so  many  varieties  and  types  of 
products  is  that  no  two  families 
in  America  live  exactly  the  same 
way  or  wish  to  buy  exactly  the 
same  list  of  goods.  Here  is  an 
important  American  freedom 
made  possible  by  the  nation’s  dis- 
tribution system  — freedom  to 
choose  what  we  buy. 


*w  Flue  Installed  On  Boiler  House  Roof 


A meeting  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  close  out  the  affairs  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Club  was 
held  last  Thursday  evening  at  the 
home  of  Andrew  Brenner  at  West 
Pond. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  draw 
up  definite  plans  for  disposing  of 
the  Club’s  fund  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Club  members. 

A sum  of  $2615.00  remained  after 
the  farewell  outing,  auction  sale 
and  payment  of  bills  and  the  com- 
mittee voted  the  following  disburse- 
ments; 

$100.00  to  George  Bagnell,  Club 
secretary  and  treasurer  for  many 
years,  in  appreciation  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service. 

$2000.00  to  be  invested,  interest 
from  which  will  go  toward  an  an- 
nual scholarship  for  some  boy 
graduating  from  Plymouth  High 
School. 

$200.00  to  go  toward  new  equip- 
ment for  the  Jordan  Hospital. 

$150.00  to  go  toward  Troop  46, 
the  Boy  Scout  Troop  which  was 
founded  and  maintained  until  re- 
cently by  the  Cordage  Club. 

The  remaining  sum  of  $155.00  has 
been  set  aside  for  legal  fees  and 
such  other  expenses  as  may  occur 
in  the  disbursement  of  the  above 
mentioned  sums. 

The  members  of  the  committee 
which  met  last  Thursday  are: 
Lewis  Cleveland,  Andrew  Brenner, 
William  Gilman,  John  Pascoe, 
John  Scalabroni  and  George  Bag- 
nell. 

Another  and  possibly  final  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  a later  date 
following  legal  consultation. 


le  110-foot  crane  is  shown  in 
(uette  as  it  removes  the  old  flue 
1 the  boiler  house  roof. 


Outside  workmen  have  been 
busy  recently  removing  the  old 
flue  from  the  boiler  house  roof, 
which  had  been  in  service  for 
the  past  24  years,  and  installing 
a new  one.  The  flue  takes  gases  ; 
from  the  boilers  to  the  smoke  j 
stack.  ! 

Removal  of  the  old  flue  brought  | 
some  spectacular  crane  work  in- 
to play.  Working  in  narrow  quar- 
ters between  No.  2 Mill  and  the 
bciler  house  and  the  boiler  house 
and  the  seawall,  the  giant  110- 
foot  crane  swung  the  pieces 
gracefully  from  the  roof  into  the 
truck  waiting  below.  The  job 
was  done  during  vacation  when 
the  boilers  were  shut  down. 

The  rigging  was  handled  by  the 
firm  of  Bert  White  and  Sons  of 
Boston  who  installed  the  flue  in 
1930.  They  use  Plymouth  rope  in 
all  their  rigging  operations. 

“We  won’t  use  anything  else,” 
one  of  the  riggers  stated. 

Work  is  now  being  completed 
on  the  new  flue. 


Good  Ship  Cordage 
Made  Fast  in  Blow 


Harbor  Pilot  Kendall  Holmes 
and  Orrin  Slade  had  an  exciting 
ride  to  Jones  River,  Kingston, 
at  the  height  of  Hurricane  Carol 
to  moor  the  Company  pilot  boat, 
“Cordage,”  which  was  out  in 
the  channel  when  the  storm  be- 
gan. 

The  men  had  to  row  out  in  tiie 
12-foot  Company  skiff  and  row- 
ing against  the  strong  gale 
winds  was  no  easy  matter. 
Finally  Pete  Dries  came  on  the 
wharf  and  the  men  threw  the 
boat’s  painter  to  him  and  Pete 
pulled  them  by  hand  to  the  end 
of  the  pier. 

Kendall  and  Orrin  eventually 
rowed  the  200-foot  distance  to 
the  pilot  boat.  It  was  compar- 
atively easy  after  that  to  get 
the  pilot  boat  over  to  the  Ah-de- 
Nah  section  of  the  Jones  River. 


Dorir  S£T  BOOBY  traps 


FOR.  YOUR  BUDD/esI 


(Above)  Completing  work  on  the  new  flue.  The  workman  at  the  ' 
ght  is  applying  a coat  of  insulation.  The  canopy  attached  to  the  chim-  j 
By  and  over  the  flue  at  the  left  was  installed  as  a protective  measure  i 
I break  up  ice  which  may  form  on  the  chimney  and  fall  on  the  flue. 


Natural,  golden  sisalana  fibers,  prepared  here,  are  combined  with 
delicate  sea  heath  plants  to  achieve  an  outstandingly  beautiful  design 
which  won  the  First  Award  for  Wall  Covering  in  1953. 


Another  use  for  “Polyhemp,”  as  Panlam  calls  the  combed  fiber, 
this  time  in  Burdine’s  Department  Store  in  Miami  as  an  indirect  light 
diffusing  source.  The  ncted  designer  Raymond  Loewy  created  this 
striking  design.  The  Polyhemp  panels  have  also  been  used  for  ceilings, 
under  the  lighting  fixtures,  permitting  a diffused  source  of  light. 


Plymouth'Prepared  Slivers  Used 
In  Distinctive  New  Plastic  Products 

Plymouth-prepared  slivers  of  wall  covering,  upholstery,  hand- 


I sisalana  fibers  are  now  being  used 
; to  decorate  handsome  modern 
i bridge  lamps,  furniture,  wall  pan- 
els, upholstery  and  in  numerous 
architectural  applications. 

The  sliver,  when  worked  into  lam- 
inated vinyl  plastic  sheets  by  Poly- 
plastex  Creations,  a division  of 
Pan  Laminates,  Inc.,  of  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  produces  many 
unusual  and  striking  designs,  as 
these  pictures  show. 

Plymouth  Cordage  supplies  the 
sliver  for  these  in  continuous  rop- 
ing form.  Cleaned  and  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care,  the  sliver 
must  be  very  uniform  and  scrup- 
ulously clean.  It  is  prepared  in 
No.  1 Mill  and  put  up  in  com- 
pressed bales. 

Pan  Laminates  sandwiches  the 
slivers  in  either  clear  or  colored 
vinyl  sheets  to  produce  sheets  from 
1/64"  to  1'4"  thick  for  lamp- 
shades, furniture,  room  dividers. 


bags,  shoes,  book  covers  and  num- 
erous other  items.  The  locked-in 
treatment  gives  a three-dimension- 
al beauty  and  also  permanently 
preserves  the  delicate  designs 
created  by  the  fibers. 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has 
been  supplying  the  Polyplastex 
company  with  this  combed  sliv- 
er for  a number  of  years.  Used  at 
first  just  for  wall  panelings  for 
modernistic  homes,  particularly  in 
California,  Polyhemp  was  soon 
adapted  for  lamp  shades  and  num- 
erous other  interesting  uses. 


More  than  20  million  transac- 
tions per  hour  take  place  in 
American  retail  stores.  This 
means  that  one  out  of  eight  mil- 
lion Americans  is  buying  some- 
thing in  a retail  store  at  any  giv- 
en hour,  says  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
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First  Plane  Ride 


MAUN  OFFICE 


HARRIS  HALL 


BETTY  ANDREWS 


WALTER  CORREA 


SHIPPING 


Alfred  Lopes  of  Paper  Twisting 
and  Wilhelmina  Lopes,  of  Com- 
mercial Twine  enjoyed  their  first 
plane  trip  on  their  vacation  this 
year,  flying  to  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  They  were  photographed 
by  the  stewardess  when  the  plane 
alighted  at  LaGuardia  Airport  to 
leave  passengers. 

They  were  met  at  Atlantic  City 
by  their  daughter  and  son-in-law  of 
Ocean  City  who  took  them  on  a 
complete  tour  of  that  resort  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopes  also  visited 
her  brother  at  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  whom  she  hadn’t  seen  for 
ten  years,  and  toured  other  cities 
and  towns  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 


LABORATORY 


JANICE  RAPOZA 

“I  am  a happy  wanderer  — 
During  our  recent  vacation,  we 
could  be  found  at  the  following 
places:  Doris  Roncarati,  Mohawk 
Trail,  Upper  New  York  State; 
Ray  Miskelly,  Nova  Scotia;  Frank 
Mullin,  New  Hampshire;  Rita 
Smith.  Niagara  Falls;  Jack 
O’Neil,  Cape  Cod;  Janice  Rapo- 
za,  Maine. 

The  rest  of  us  were  mostly  stay- 
at-homes  making  day  trips  to  var- 
ious places;  Fred  Ruprecht  get- 
ting much  enjoyment  from  watch- 
ing the  Red  Sox  take  a game 
from  the  Yankees  and  Everett 
Warner  seeing  “High  Button 
Shoes"  at  the  Music  Circus. 

We  had  a chance  to  work  around 
the  house  during  those  wonder- 
ful two  weeks,  too.  Baxter  Moore 
is  completely  renovating  his 
kitchen.  Bob  Taylor  is  painting 
the  outside  of  his  new  home,  and 
Jack  O’Neil  has  planted  his  lawn. 

We  have  one  causulty  to  report! 
Everett  Warner  stepped  “plunk" 
in  the  middle  of  a hornet’s  nest 
while  working  out  in  his  yard. 
Those  hornets  sure  can  sting, 
can’t  they,  Everett? 

On  August  15th.  at  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrimage  in  Plymouth. 
Nancy  J.  Owens  became  the 
bride  of  Paul  Scheid.  They  hon- 
eymooned in  New  Hampshire  and 
are  now  making  their  home  at  26 
Chilton  St.,  in  Plymouth.  Nancy 
has  taken  up  her  duties  as  a 
housewife  with  no  trouble  at  all 
and  we  wish  her  and  her  new  1 
husband  much  happiness.  j 

Dancing  rates  high  on  the  rec-  j 
reation  list  of  many  in  the  Lab-  | 
oratory.  The  following  have  re- 
ceived d i p lo  m a s recently  at 
Square  Acres  in  East  Bridgewa- 
ter: For  Square  Dancing.  A.  Eu- 
gene Corey,  Janice  Rapoza.  Ev- 
erett Warner;  For  Couple  Danc- 
ing. John  O’Neil.  Bryce  Prindle. 

Over  the  Labor  Day  week-end, 
the  Gene  Coreys  visited  rela- 
tives in  Gardner,  Mass.,  and  also 
stopped  at  the  Mount  Hope  Farm 
in  Williamstown. 

We’ll  all  settle  down  at  our 
desks  now  with  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  this  year's  vacation  and 
work  like  mad  for  the  next  50 
weeks. 


August  turned  out  to  be  quite  a 
month  for  people  leaving.  Marion 
Rudolph’s  husband  arrived  home 
from  Korea,  so  Marion  left  on  Aug. 

20.  She  was  presented  with  a bou- 
quet of  greenbacks  by  the  girls.  Af- 
ter Kenneth’s  leave,  they  expect  to 
be  living  in  Alabama. 

Joan  Vandini  also  left  on  the 
20th  and  also  received  a money 
bouquet  from  the  girls.  Joan  will 
be  entering  Boston  University  this 
month  to  study  for  a teaching  ca- 
reer. 

August  27  was  George  Paulding’s 
last  day  here.  George  received 
luggage  from  his  fellow  workers. 

He  and  his  family  are  moving  to 
Westchester  County,  New  York, 
where  he  will  be  bookkeeper  for 
a retail  store. 

But  the  one  that  really  surprised 
everyone  was  Inez  White’s  resigna- 
tion on  August  13.  Proving  that  a 
lady  can  keep  a secret,  Inez  waited 
until  nearly  closing  time  before  an- 
nouncing that  she  wouldn’t  be  back 
after  vacation,  as  she  was  awaiting 
a winter  visit  from  the  stork. 

Ginny  Izzo  returned  from  vaca- 
tion, but  with  a different  name.  On 
August  21,  Ginny  was  married  to 
Luther  Griffith  at  St.  Mary’s.  Fol- 
lowing a honeymoon  trip  to  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  they  are  living 
on  Allerton  Street.  The  girls  sur- 
prised Ginny  with  a floral  and 
money  bouquet  after  her  return. 

Marshfield  Fair  found  Edith  Van 
Amburgh  mopping  up  in  the  needle 
work  division.  Edith  took  two  first 
awards  and  a special,  as  well  as 
one  second  for  her  cut-work. 

Many  of  the  vacations  this  year 
consisted  of  day  trips,  short  fish- 
ing excursions,  Boston  shopping 
tours,  etc.  But  Maddie  Hokanson 
really  got  away  from  it  all  on  a 
wind-jammer  cruise  down  (or  is  it 
up?'  the  coast  of  Maine.  With  her 
two  sisters.  Maddie  sailed  on  the 
“Alice  B.  Wentworth”  out  of  Rock- 
land. The  food  and  the  weather 
were  both  marvelous,  and  nobody 
needed  seasickness  pills. 

Chris  Gilligan  took  off  like  a shot 
for  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  to  spend  her 
two  weeks,  but  Agnes  McCarthy 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  just  doing 
plenty  of  nothing  at  her  home  on  i 
Plymouth  Beach.  And  the  wives  of  ! 
Johnny  Pascoe  and  Bob  Martin  j 
must  long  ago  have  gotten  used  to 
the  idea  that  nothing  short  of  dyna- 
1 mite  could  get  them  off  Saquish  in 
I the  summertime. 

Rick  Weaver  joined  his  family  in  , 
New  Hampshire,  while  Jane. 
Chouinard  and  her  husband  took  a 
motor  trip  that  included  both  New  | 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  Grace  Ed-  j 
gar  also  found  New  Hampshire  an  j 
j ideal  spot  for  sight  seeing,  and  | 
. along  with  that  she  managed  to  get 
1 to  five  plays  in  eight  days,  ranging 


Vacation  is  over  again  for  an- 
other year  for  the  regular  staff 
here  at  Harris  Hall.  During  the 
two-week  period,  Manuel  Motta 
worked  with  a substitute  force  to 
serve  the  skeleton  crew  that  was 
on  hand. 

Taking  day  trips  became  the 
pastime  of  Mae  Besse,  which  in- 
cluded trips  to  Boston  and  Nan- 
tucket. She  also  visited  the  Cathe- 
' dral  of  the  Pines  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Traveling  farthest,  was  Ida 
Emond  who  enjoyed  a two-week 
visit  with  relatives  in  Canada. 

John  Fontes  spent  his  time 
working  on  his  new  house  which 
is  being  built  on  Westerly  Road. 

A visit  to  Franklin  Park  in  Bos- 
ton highlighted  the  vacation  of 
yours  truly  and  daughter. 

Fishing,  boating  and  relaxing 
were  enjoyed  by  Tony  Tavares 
who  spent  his  vacation  at  his  cot- 
tage on  Fresh  Pond. 

The  remaining  vacation- 
ers stayed  at  home  either  work- 
ing around  the  house  or  just  rest- 
ing. 

Joan  Lewis  and  her  husband 
traveled  to  Camp  Kilmer,  New 
Jersey  on  September  3 to  see 
their  son.  Pvt.  George  Lewis, 
who  left  from  this  station  for 
duty  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Our  deepest  sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  Eleanor  Vacchi  whose 
father  passed  away  recently. 


Ji\MES  BERARDI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Ruas  mo- 
tored to  Washing  on,  D.  C.  during 
their  vacation  to  visit  their  son 
Wallace  who  is  stationed  there 
with  the  U.  S.  Navy.  They  were 
accompanied  by  their  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi 
Monteiro. 

Joe  Correa  and  his  family  went 
to  Maine  for  part  of  their  vacation, 
then  to  New  Bedford  and  Onset  to 
visit  with  relatives.  Joe  devoted 
one  week  to  painting  his  house. 

Percy  Walker  motored  through 
the  Adirondacks  during  his  vaca- 
tion. 

Albion  Holmes  and  his  family 
spent  a week  of  his  vacation  at 
the  family  camp  at  Darby  Pond. 

Bruno  Zangheri  was  busy  dur- 
ing vacation  shingling  his  house 
on  South  Spooner  Street. 

Oliver  Govoni  went  to  Spring- 
field  to  visit  with  friends. 

Irving  “Snuffy”  Holland  spent 
a few  days  of  his  vacation  visit- 
ing with  relatives  in  Boston  and 
New  Bedford. 

I spent  vacation  at  home  this 
year  helping  to  care  for  my 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Mae  Mun- 
roe,  who  recently  underwent  an 
operation.  On  the  Labor  Day 
week-end  I visited  my  son, 
James,  stationed  at  Camp  Dev- 
ens. 


I 


r 


MAINTENANCE 


LEVI  MONTEIRO 


LORmC  LIBRARY 


( 


from  "My  Three  Angels”  to  Shaw’s 


“Misalliance.” 

Gloria  Costa  can  remember  this 
vacation  as  the  one  in  which  she 
got  her  driver’s  license,  but  Barb  , 
Tassinari  avoided  the  highways  en-  I 
tirely  by  spending  time  fishing. 

Speaking  of  highways,  there  are  | 
two  new  cars  on  them  lately.  Fre-  j 
da  Villani  has  a new  blue-grey 
Ford,  and  Miriam  Van  de  Veere  a 
new  two-toned  Plymouth. 

While  on  her  vacation,  Joan  Gov- 
oni and  her  husband  visited  with 
Marlene  Proctor  Donohue  in  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  and  they  also  went  to 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toronto,  Nia- 
gra  Falls,  etc.  Did  anyone  mention 
Azusa  and  Cookamonga? 

We  have  three  new  girls  with  us 
this  month.  Joan  Gavoni  is  up 
from  Paper  Twisting  to  Cost,  Ann 


Charlie  Hurle  motored  'to  Wash- 
ington and  Virginia  during  his  va- 
cation. 

Ralph  Given  spent  his  vacation 
at  his  camp  in  upper  Vermont  near 
Bethel  and  the  Canadian  border. 

Clem  Perry  also  sought  the  se- 
clusion of  his  camp  on  Lake  Win- 
nepesaukee  in  New  Hampshire. 

New  Hampshire  was  the  destina- 
tion of  Laurien  Enos,  too. 

Maurice  Cash  and  his  wife  mo- 
tored out  to  Gardner  to  visit  with 
relatives  and  friends. 

Peter  Billey  spent  a part  of  his 
vacation  in  New  York. 

Carl  Linder  took  advantage  of 
his  two  weeks’  vacation  to  put  a 
new  roof  on  his  summer  home  in 
Duxbury. 

Malcolm  Shaw  headed  for  Maine 
during  his  vacation. 

I Your  reporter  headed  for  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  for  one  week  and 
spent  the  other  motoring  through 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. 

Lewis  Cleveland  has  had  one 
week  of  vacation  and  spent  it  at 
the  White  Mountains. 

Joe  Marques  made  his  first 
trip  to  Provincetown  during  his 
vacation. 

A bargain  in  baby-sitting  is  being 
offered  by  Laurien  Enos.  For  the 
paltry  sum  of  $2  she’ll  mind  your 
offspring  for  the  evening.  And  it’s 
all  for  the  good  of  the  Emergency 
March-of-Dimes  drive  too. 


We  have  added  the  following  ti- 
tles during  the  month  of  August. 

NEW  NOVELS 

BANNERS  AGAINST  THE  WIND 
— John  Jennings. 

CUCKOO  IN  THE  SPRING  — 
Elizabeth  Cadell. 

FALL  OF  A TITAN  — Igor  Gou- 
zenko. 

THE  QUIET  WOMAN  — Agnes 
Adams  Fisher. 

UNTO  A GOOD  LAND  — Vihelm 
Moberg. 

NEW  HISTORICAL  NOVELS 
AND  WESTERNS 

CAPTAIN  LIGHTFOOT  — W.  R. 
Burnett. 

THE  GRAY  CAPTAIN  — Jere 
Wheelwright. 

REBELLION  ROAD  — Helen  Top- 
ping Miller. 

JOHNNY  VENGEANCE  — Frank 
Gruber. 

NEW  MYSTERIES 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  EVI- 
DENCE — Henry  Cecil. 

THE  GLASS  VILLAGE  — Ellery 
Queen. 

GO,  LOVELY  ROSE  — Jean  Potts. 
MURDER  IN  PASTICHE  — Mar- 
ion Mainwaring. 

NEW  NON-FICTION 


Joan  Govoni,  recently  of  Pape; 
Twisting  and  now  in  the  Cost  Dt 
partment,  and  her  husband,  co\ 
ered  considerable  ground  durin 
their  vacation,  Here’s  their  itinei  p 
ary: 

Their  first  stop  was  Washingtor 
D.  C,,  where  they  stayed  with  Ma 
lene  (Proctor)  Donahue  and  he 
husband  who  took  them  to  nume 
ous  historical  sites,  among  themtt 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Whil 
House,  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknow 
Soldier  and  other  places. 

Their  next  stop  was  at  Warwicl 
Virginia,  where  they  visited  tl. 
new  consolidated  Plymouth  Pape 
Twisting  Division.  Warren  Kui  ■ 
took  them  through  the  plant.  1 
Virginia  they  also  visited  Fo^  - 
S^ory  where  Joan’s  husband  w: 
stationed  while  in  the  Armed  Ser 
ices.  Then,  by  ferry,  the 
crossed  Newport  News  and  staye 
at  Virginia  Beach. 

They  went  on  to  the  Blue  Ridf 
Mountains,  visited  the  Luray  Ca 
ern,  then  went  into  Pittsburj.'  t 
where  they  visited  the  district  c 
fice  of  the  Aluminum  Company  j 
America  housed  in  the  first  alun^ 
num  skyscraper  ever  built.  Thi 
continued  to  Cleveland,  Ohio;  £ 
Claire,  Michigan;  Toronto,  Can 
da;  and  Niagara  Falls,  where  t' 
above  picture  was  taken  in  t* 
Cave  of  the  Winds. 

On  their  return  they  stopped 
Cocperstown,  New  York,  whe 
they  visited  the  Baseball  Hall  . 
Fame. 


McGrath  of  Kingston  is  new  in 
Cost,  and  Catherine  Dennis  has 
joined  the  Statistical  Department. 

Hugo-Kimballs  in  Cohasset  was 
the  destination  of  the  Advertising 
Department  last  Thursday  evening 
for  a farewell  dinner  party  for 
Peggy  Donovan.  Peggy  is  leaving 
this  Friday  and  plans  to  go  to  New 
York  City  to  work.  She  was  given 
jewelry  as  a parting  gift. 


THE  GENTLE  HOUSE  — Anna 
Perrott  Rose. 

SEDUCTION  OF  THE  INNO- 
CENT — Fredric  Wertham. 

CATHOLICISM  IN  AMERICA  — 
The  Commonweal. 

SUCCESS  AND  SATISFACTION 
IN  YOUR  OFFICE  JOB  — Es- 
ther R.  Becker. 

BOBBY  SOX  — Mary  Links. 

INSIDE  NANTUCKET  — Frank 
Bunker  Gilbreth. 

THE  ROOSEVELT  FAMILY  OF 
SAGAMORE  HILL  — Hermann 
Hagedorn. 

I’LL  CRY  TOMORROW  — Lillian 
Roth. 


Don’t  be  messing  around  on  a 
ladder  that’s  missing  a round  or 
defective  in  any  other  way. 


You  can’t  earn  much  money  on 
the  sling  shift! 


ALLSTAR— John  Zaniboni,  kno 
as  “Don”  to  his  teammates  t 
son  of  Wack  Zaniboni,  was  selec 
to  the  Zone  10-A  Allstar  team 
the  American  Legion.  A lead 
hitter  of  the  Plymouth  Post 
■earn,  Don  was  one  of  nine  fr 
over  100  players  selected  to  i 
resent  Zone  10-A  compris 
Plymouth,  Kingston,  Carver,  P' 
brcke  and  East  Bridgewater, 
played  eight  games  for  the  h 
teams  compiling  a batting  aver 
of  .378  and  a fielding  average 
1.000.  John  and  Vincent  Sgarzi  w 
the  only  two  players  from  PI: 
t outh  chosen  for  the  All  Star 
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LYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY,  DARTMOUTH,  N.  S.  can  be  clearly  seen  in  this  photograph  taken 
y Ray  Miskelly  during  his  vacation  trip  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  picture  was  taken  in  color  from  the  top 
f the  Citadel  in  Halifax  and  directed  toward  Dartmouth,  across  the  basin.  The  plant  of  the  Plymouth 
ordage  Company  and  its  chimney  can  be  seen  in  the  center  background.  Photograph  also  shows  the  new 
ridge  under  construction  which  will  span  Bedford  Basin.  It  was  at  this  location  that  many  of  the 

, convoys  were  made  up  during  the  war. 


OLIVE  METZ 

Congratulations  to  John  Young- 
an,  whose  wife  had  a baby  girl 
ugust  9th. 

Millard  Davidson’s  son  recently 
■ceived  a medical  discharge  from 
e Marine  Corps. 

Libero  Morisi’s  new  home  off 
>*escent  Street  is  nearly  finished, 
le  family  expects  to  move  in  he- 
re Thanksgiving. 

Chermalina  Balboni  (Libero’s 
ster)  and  her  husband  have  sold 
eir  home  on  Crescent  Street  and 
ive  started  to  build  a small  home 
TOSS  the  street  from  Libero. 

Cpl.  Richard  Tavares,  son  of 
ihn  and  Tina  Tavares,  has  just 
turned  to  Cherry  Point  from  am- 
libious  training  exercise  in  Puer- 
Rico  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
arine  Force  Training  Group, 
jring  the  six-week  training  per- 
i he  had  a chance  to  visit  Puerto 
CO  and  other  Caribbean  Islands. 
;3  is  expected  home  for  the  week- 
■d  of  Sept.  11th  on  a 72  hr.  pass. 
Congratulations  to  John  Ponte 
'10  became  the  father  of  a new 
• ughter  on  August  29.  His  wife  is 
1e  former  Phyllis  Prouty  who 
Mrked  in  the  Sales  Department. 

VACATION  NEWS 
Margaret  Scotti  traveled  to 


Michigan  to  spend  her  two  weeks 
with  her  son  and  his  wife. 

Raymond  Henrion  and  his  wife 
spent  most  of  their  time  at  their 
cottage  at  Smelt  Pond,  Kingston. 

Matthew  McKee  and  his  wife 
stayed  at  their  cottage  at  Cooper’s 
Pond  in  No.  Carver. 

Antone  Ferreira  gave  his  home 
on  Shirley  Ave.  a new  coat  of  paint. 

Harold  Greene  spent  one  week 
traveling  to  Canada  with  friends. 

Everett  Sampson  spent  three 
weeks  in  Nova  Scotia  visiting 
friends  and  relations. 

Tina  and  John  Tavares  went  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  visit  friends. 

Helga  Anderson  and  myself  (Olive 
Metz)  took  a trip  to  Winsted,  Conn., 
to  pick  up  my  daughter  Joyce  who 
was  spending  two  weeks  at  High- 
land Lake. 

Alton  Matinzi  and  his  wife 
celebrated  their  anniversary  by 
going  to  the  Chicken  House  in 
Middleboro  with  a group  of  friends. 

Howard  Lyons  and  his  wife  are 
celebrating  their  30th  wedding  an- 
niversary this  week. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  condol- 
ences to:  John  Santos,  whose 
brother-in-law  died  Sept.  5th;  Bi- 
anca, and  Amedio  Manfredi  and 
Eleanor  Vacchi  whose  father  died 
Sept.  7th;  Joseph  Caton,  whose 
brother  died  Sept.  10th;  Harold 
Gould,  whose  mother  died  Sept. 
12th. 


To  Keep  A 
Good  House  . . . 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  a good  custom- 
er of  ours  and  we  of  theirs,  stresses 
“good  housekeeping’’  to  its  em- 
ployees. Because  good  house- 
keeping is  important  to  us,  too, 
we  reprint  a portion  of  one  of 
their  recent  posters: 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
Means  It  Must  Be  Said  of  Us:  We 
Keep  a House  Our  Friends 
Will  Like  to  Visit. 

1.  We  Must  Be  Good  Hosts  — 
Good  hosts  are  invariably  courte- 
ous and  friendly.  In  all  our  deal- 
ings, let  every  member  of  our 
family  be  working  toward  the 
creation  of  good  will. 

2.  We  Must  Be  Clean,  Neat,  Or- 
derly — with  everything,  keeping 
all  devoted  to  service  with  safety 
and  dispatch. 

3.  We  Must  Govern  Our  Every 
Act  by  Thought  — by  thought  of 
what  that  act  will  mean  in  the  es- 
timation of  our  customers. 


A RHYMINDER: 

Any  stock,  trucks,  or  other 
stuff  blocking  the  aisle. 

Make  the  plant’s  safety  record 
and  yours  FALL  a mile! 


Job  of  the  Month  . . . 


COVER  SUPPLY  SVIAN 


Roger  Holden  knows  his  job 
from  cover  to  cover  . . . and 
all  told,  that  takes  in  many  kinds 
and  sizes  of  covers. 

Roger  is  in  charge  of  supply- 
ing wrapping  material  and  car- 
tons of  'the  right  type,  size  and 
proper  lettering  to  the  group  of 
men  who  work  in  the  Covering 
Room  wrapping  and  covering 
rope  coils. 

He  hasn’t  had  the  job  very 
long.  He  took  it  over  about  three 
months  ago  from  Bruno  Zang- 
heri  who  had  had  it  for  about 
15  years  and  who  has  recently 
been  transferred  to  checking  in 
the  Shipping  Department. 

A large  bin  filled  with  a va- 
riety of  burlap  and  paper  covers 
keeps  the  covering  crew  sup- 
plied with  their  immediate  and 
more  ordinary  wrapping  needs. 
Upstairs  in  Warehouse  10-2, 
larger  stocks  of  covers  are 
stored. 

While  most  of  the  covers  come 
to  Roger  already  printed  with 
such  basic  information  as  the 
Company  name  and  kind  of 
rope,  if  the  rope  is  a common 
tyf)e,  sometimes  other  specific 
information  has  to  be  lettered 
on.  Roger  uses  stencils  for  most 
of  this  lettering  and  he  has  hun- 
dreds of  different  kinds  of  sten- 
cils hanging  on  pegs  within 
arm’s  reach.  Even  'though  on 
this  job  for  a short  time,  he  can 
reach  immediately  for  a Nylon 
Lariat  stencil,  for  example.  Be- 
sides stencils  for  names  of  prod- 
ucts, he  also  has  individual 
stencils  for  the  trade-mark, 
lays,  treatments  , sizes  and 
other  required  information. 

Stencils  are  applied  to  paper 
wrapper,  burlap,  cartons  for 
packaged  rope  and  hexagonal 
cartons  with  a well-inked  brush 
and  Roger  works  rapidly  and 
accurately,  whisking  the  stencils 
back  and  from  their  respective 
pegs. 

He  knows  what  covers  to  pre- 
pare well  in  advance.  The  in- 
formation comes  through  from 
the  Order  Scheduling  Depart- 
ment. Roger  has  some  orders 
now  for  covers  for  rope  which 
will  not  be  made  un'til  next 
Spring.  Of  course,  all  work  can- 
not be  scheduled  so  far  ahead, 
but  by  keeping  an  eye  peeled 
on  1he  coils  being  carted  in  by 
Iractor  operators,  he  can  al- 

j ways  keep  ahead  of  the  cover- 
ers. 

I When  he  notes  his  supply  of 


Wrapped  up  in  his  work.  Roger 
Holden  stencils  a burlap  cover 
for  a coil  of  rope.  Behind  him  is 
a rack  containing  hundreds  of 
different  stencils  that  he  keeps 
in  constant  use. 

any  type  of  cover  is  getting  low, 
he  will  either  cut  more  or  req- 
uisi'ion  another  supply  of  them 
from  the  bag  printing  depart- 
ment in  the  basement  of  No.  2 
Mill,  as  the  case  may  be.  He 
tries  to  keep  from  a week  to 
two  weeks  supply  ahead. 

Roger  has  been  working  for 
Plymouth  Cordage  for  fourteen 
years,  twelve  of  them  in  the 
Covering  Room  doing  alt  sorts 
of  covering  jobs  so  that  he 
knows  pretty  well  the  various 
ropes,  their  kinds,  construction, 
treatments  and  the  covers  they 
require. 


A wide  assortment  of  covers, 
wrappers  and  cartons  are 
stored  in  this  bin.  Larger  stocks 
are  maintained  by  Roger  up- 
stairs in  Warehouse  10-2. 


The  CorJaae  Crew  Commenis 


The  Question:  How  did  Hurricane  Carol  inconvenience  you? 


ORRIN  SLADE 
Maintenance 

I lost  part  of 
the  roof  on  my 
house  at  Mano- 
met  Point  and 
quite  a few  of 
the  shingles 
were  blown  off 
the  house  and 
garage.  We 
were  without 
jictricity  until  Friday  and  lost 
me  food.  Quite  a few  of  the  flow- 
5 and  shrubs  were  ruined  by  the 
It  spray  and  I had  a collection 
rubbish  blown  in  from  neighbors’ 
rds  but  that  was  about  all.  The 
)St  exciting  part  of  the  hurricane 
• me  was  being  out  in  the  Com- 


FRANK  SPALLUZZI 
Reclaiming  Department 

I lost  two 
chimneys  from 
the  eight-family 
house  I own  on 
North  Spooner 
Street  and  about 
half  the  shingles 
were  blown  off 
the  roof.  There 
were  also  three 
or  four  television  antennas 
knocked  off.  I don’t  know  what 
the  damage  represents  in  dollar 
value  yet  but  I did  carry  insur- 
ance. 


pany  boat  with  Kendall  Holmes. 
We  rowed  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes and  didn't  move  twenty  feet.  1 


ALBIN  PINA 
Paper  Twisting 

I live  in  Mar- 
ion where  the 
damage  was 
very  great  but 
I was  lucky. 
There  were  hous- 
es on  both  sides 
of  mine  which 
were  destroyed 
or  damaged  by 
falling  trees.  My  brother  had  a lot 
of  water  in  his  house  but  it  only  got 
within  200  yards  of  mine. 
I was  working  on  the  midnight 
shift  that  week  so  luckily  I was 
home  during  the  storm.  We  were 
without  electricity  for  four  days 
and  I helped  my  neighbors  repair 
their  damages  but  otherwise  I 


MIKE  CORDEIRO 
Commercial  Twine 

I lost  my  tel- 
evision antenna 
and  some  of  the 
shingles  off  my 
house.  I almost 
lost  the  garage. 
It  started  to 
rock  so  I took 
the  car  out  in 
case  it  collapsed 
but  luckily  it  didn’t.  Most  of  a weep- 
ing willow  I was  fond  of  broke 
off  but  outside  of  that,  I got  away 
pretty  cheap.  I live  on  the  West- 
erly Route  and  was  without  elec- 
tricity for  only  fourteen  hours. 


can’t  say  I was  inconvenienced 
any. 


WILLIAM  WAGER 
No.  1 Mill 

I was  one  of 
the  luckiest 
people  of  all. 
I didn’t  have 
any  damage  to 
the  new  house  I 
built  recently 
on  May  Avenue, 
Kingston,  not 
even  a shingle 
lost.  My  only  loss  was  half  the 
lawn  I had  just  seeded  the  week 
before  which  I’ll  have  to  reseed.  Of 
course  we  were  without  electricity 
for  a while  but  even  there  I was 
lucky.  It  came  back  on  at  11 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  Lots  of 
people  in  Kingston  didn’t  get  i't 
for  several  days. 
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Sgt.  Leonard  Vaz,  son  of  Joseph 
Vaz  of  the  Rope  Room,  has  re- 
cently returned  from  Korea 
where  the  above  photograph  of 
him  was  taken  with  his  Korean 
friend,  “Mook.” 

Leonard,  a graduate  of  Plym- 
outh High  School,  1952,  left  for 
service  on  December  3,  1952, 

basic  trained  at  Fort  Dix,  New 
Jersey  and  then  left  for  overseas. 
He  was  in  Japan  for  a week  then 
assigned  to  Korea  where  he  re- 
mained for  15  months,  three  of 
them  in  action.  He  came  home 
for  a 30-day  leave  on  July  6,  1954, 
and  has  now  returned  to  Fort  Dix, 
New  Jersey.  Leonard  expects  to 
complete  service  and  return 
home  in  December. 


ANOTHER  BIG  ONE— Stephen  AI- 
drovandi,  13-year-cld  son  of  Elec- 


Ill  Holland 


Mike  Maier’s  daughter  and 
grandchildren  are  fast  becoming 
seasoned  world  travelers.  Their 
latest  jaunt  is  a trip  to  Holland 
whence  they  set  sail  on  August  20 
aboard  the  SS  United  States.  Pic- 
tured here  are  Gloria  Vacchi,  her 
daughter  Denise,  3,  who  was  born 
in  Cyprus,  and  her  son  Peter  Mar- 
tin Vacchi,  5 months  old.  They  ex- 
pect to  be  in  Holland  for  the  next 
three  years. 

Mike,  who  works  in  the  Shipping 
Department,  and  his  wife  traveled 
to  New  York  to  see  them  off  and 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  tour  the 
big  new  ocean  liner  before  it  set 
sail. 

Gloria  was  met  at  the  Hague  by 
her  husband,  Fred  Vacchi,  who  had 
left  the  United  States  on  July  8.  He 
is  a clerk  in  the  U.  S.  Embassy, 
and  recently  completed  several 
years’  service  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. 

Mike  wound  up  his  vacation  with 
a visit  with  his  mother.  Mrs.  Paul- 
ine Maier,  and  his  mother-in-law 
and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Francis  at  Warwick. 


TOOL  TIP:  A hand  wrench  should 
be  pulled  — never  pushed.  And 
the  open  side  of  the  wrench 
should  face  you. 


frician  George  Aldrcvandi,  again  TOMAYTOES  OR  TOMAHTOES — 
made  fishing  news  when  he  snagged  However  you  pronounce  it,  Frank 
a 7>2-pound  brown  trout  at  Long  Spaliuzzi  of  No.  2 Mill  has  plenty 
Pond.  The  handsome  catch  mea-  of  them.  This  picture  shows  only 
sured  27 inches.  Stevie  recently  a few  of  Frank’s  well-laden  plants 
pulled  a four-pound  pickerel  cf  25  which  have  already  produced  many 
inches  out  of  Hedge  Pond.  bushels  of  big  juicy  red  tomatoes. 


FORMER  EMPLOYEE  VISITS  HERE — Dan  Wright  (center),  who  was 
employed  here  in  the  Laboratory  about  fourteen  years  ago,  paid  a visit 
here  on  September  8.  Dan  is  now  with  Case  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Cleveland.  He  was  accompanied  by  J.  Elmo  Farmer  (left)  of  NACA 
Lewis  Laboratory  of  Cleveland.  Dr.  Bryce  Prindle  (right)  showed  them 
through  the  plant. 
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Strictly  for  the  Birds  . . . j 


A1  Pasolini  Raises  Parakeets  For  Fun  and  Profit  " 


About  a year  ago  Julius  “Al” 
Pasolini  of  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment and  his  wife  gave  up  their 
bedroom  to  17  little  feathered 
charges  they  had  volunteered  to 
harbor.  The  “intruders”  were 
welcome  visitors  but  they  made 
things  just  a little  too  crowded 
in  ATs  house  in  Hanson,  so  he 
bought  another  house  here  in 
Plymouth  on  Church  Street  with 
a walk-out  cellar  room,  ideally 
suited  to,  and  strictly  for  the 
birds. 


The  birds  that  Al  went  to  all 
this  trouble  for  are  parakeets, 
which  are  enjoying  such  popular 
vogue  now  as  household  pets  and 
which  Al  and  his  wife  have  taken 
to  raising  for  a hobby. 

A parakeet,  in  case  you  didn’t 
know,  is  a brilliantly  hued,  long- 
tailed little  bird  of  the  parrot 
family.  To  Al  and  others  whose 
interest  in  them  isn’t  just  chrom- 
atic, they’re  called  budgerigars, 
or  “budgies”  for  short. 

Al  became  interested  in  para- 
keets about  20  months  ago  when 
he  ran  across  three  pair  and 
started  to  breed  them  just  for  his 
own  interest.  He  soon  learned 
that  breeding  the  beautiful  birds 
is  something  of  a science,  so  he 
took  lessons  for  about  six  months 
from  a woman  who  bred 
them  commercially.  When  she 
became  ill  and  decided  to  sell 
her  stock,  Al  and  his  wife  bought 
seventeen  of  them.  That’s  when 
they  moved  out  of  their  bed- 
room and  the  birds  moved  in. 


Now  they  have  about  forty  pair 
of  breeders  producing  several 
hundred  budgies  a year  in  ATs 
clean,  airy  and  well-lighted  avi- 
aries. He  has  several  of  the  qual- 
ity parakeets,  or  “rares”  as  they 
call  them,  among  them  the  opal- 
ine, gray  wing  green  and  green 
opaline.  Unusual  color  and  plum- 
age are  the  chief  distinguishing 
marks  of  a rare  bird  as  against 
the  normals. 


Al  buys  and  raises  only  prov- 
en birds,  that  is,  birds  whose 
heritage  is  known  as  far  back  as 
its  grandparents.  Proven  birds 
are  produced  only  through  con- 
trolled breeding  with  the  parents 
and  their  own  young  birds  kept  in 
separate  nest  boxes,  as  against 
uncontrolled  or  colony  breeding 
where  large  quantities  of  birds  are 
clustered  in  a single  aviary. 


ONLY  PROVEN  BIRDS 

Al  buys  birds  for  breeding  when 
they  are  but  six  to  eight  weeks 
old  and  raises  them  to  breeding 
age,  which  is  usually  iy2  to  2 
years  of  age.  He  keeps  an  accur- 
ate and  detailed  record  of  the 
first  egg  and  subsequent  eggs  and 
also  when  the  birds  are  hatched. 
He  generally  gets  five  or  six 
birds  in  a clutch,  all  of  them 
bred  true  to  color.  Al  keeps 
about  fourteen  active  nest  boxes 
going. 

The  baby  birds  are  left  in  their 
nest  boxes  with  their  parents, 
learning  from  them  how  to  eat 
and  fly.  When  they  are  six  weeks 
old.  the  yoi'ng  birds  are  put  into 
a cage  with  other  young  birds  to 
learn  to  eat  alone.  If  Al  sees 
they  are  not  ready  to  be  on  their 
own.  back  they  go  to  their  par- 
ents. He  often  swaps  an  older 
bird  which  someone  may  have 
for  a young  bird  and  he  uses  the 
older  birds  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

Al  sells  his  birds  at  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  of  age.  Many  of 
them  are  sold  just  before  Christ- 


Fledged birds  are  turned  out  into  one  of  the  aviaries  to  leariii 
to  eat  alone  and  become  completely  independent  cf  their  parent v 
Al  prefers  quality  birds  to  quantity  and  mates  only  proven  birdd«i 


mas  as  Yuletide  gifts.  The  color- 
ful little  birds  make  ideal  house- 
hold pets  as  they  are  tame,  easily 
cared  for  and  can  be  taught  to 
talk. 

SO  HE  WILL  TALK! 

Al  has  a word  of  advice  on 
teaching  them  to  talk:  A para- 
keet will  learn  to  talk  if  you  start 
training  it  when  it’s  young.  It 
takes  time  and  patience  but  you’ll 
be  rewarded  by  the  companion- 
ship you  get  from  a talking  bird. 
The  parakeet  is  a born  mimic 
and  he  will  repeat  words  and 
phrases  which  he  hears  frequent- 
ly. Some  parakeets  have  been 
known  to  have  a vocabulary  of 
several  hundred  words  as  well  as 
a repertoire  of  several  simple 
nursery  rhymes.  Unlike  owners 
of  canaries,  which  people  gener- 
ally prefer  to  buy  as  already 
trained  singers,  parakeets  owmers 
usually  want  to  train  their  birds 
to  talk  themselves. 

Parakeet  owners  also  like  to 
train  their  birds  to  do  simple 
tricks  such  as  rolling  obiects, 
riding  a ferris  wheel,  rocker, 
swing  or  teeter  ladder. 

Al  plans  to  stock  cages,  bird- 
seed (which  he  mixes  himself) 
and  other  parakeet  supplies. 

His  interest  in  breeding  budger- 
igars has  led  Al  to  join  clubs  and 
societies  devoted  to  that  cult,  and 
to  subscribe  to  magazines,  buy  a 
number  of  books  and  attend  num- 
erous shows  where,  besides  ex- 
hibiting their  budgies,  fanciers 
get  together,  like  birds  of  a feath- 
er, for  “keet  chatter.” 


I III 


Al  keeps  fourteen  active  nes 
boxes  going.  Each  is  numbere 
and  a complete  record  is  mail 
tained  cf  birds’  parents,  date  0 
first  egg  and  date  first  chick 
hatched.  Young  birds  are  kep 
with  their  parents  for  six  weeks 
training  in  eating  and  flying. 
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CLASSIFIED 


FOR  SALE  — 1948  Buick  Road- 
master  with  radio  and  heater, 
4 new  tires.  See  Orrin  Slade  or 
Tel.  Man.  3986. 

FOR  SALE  — 1 single  6-room 
house;  good  condition;  located 
on  Smith’s  Lane.  Combination 
storm  windows,  forced  hot  air  fur- 
nace converted  into  oil  last  year. 
Shingled,  painted  this  year,  ready 
to  move  in.  For  more  information 
call  Ply.  1873-R. 


FOR  SALE:  Rabbit  Meat,  300  lb. 

alive,  600  dressed.  Gil  Caldeira. 
Tel.  King.  423. 


FOR  SALE  — 1 combination  Flor- 
ence stove,  31/2  years  old,  like 
new;  covers,  light,  automatic  time 
clock;  1 automatic  Autopulse  oil 
pump;  copper  pipes,  different 
lengths;  1 Florence  9 in.  burner 
parlor  heater;  1 art  square  linole- 
um, 9x10  ft.  Best  offers  accepted. 
Call  Ply.  376-M  after  4:30  p.m. 


FOR  S.\LE  — 3-piece  Den  Set  with 
slip  covers,  Divanola  type. 
$40.00.  Call  1824-W  or  contact  Babe 
RDAGE  BRIDE -Nancy  Jean  ! Cardon,  Prep  Dept.,  No.  1 Mill, 
ens,  an  employee  of  the  Lab- 


lory,  was  married  to  Paul  A. 
leid,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Scheid  cn  August  15  at  the 
irch  of  the  Pilgrimage.  They  are 
flw  living  at  26  Chilton  Street. 


RECEIVING 


FOR  SALE  — Mossberg  22  cal. 

bolt  action  repeating  rifle  with 
carrying  sling;  Mossberg  16  ga. 
bolt  action  repeating  shotgun  with 
adjustable  choke  and  about  4 boxes 
of  shells;  also  4 6.70x15  used  tires. 
Call  Kings.  2088. 


FOR  SALE  — Magic  Chef  combi- 
nation oil  and  gas  stove.  Al- 
most new.  Apply  8 Magoni  Terrace 
or  telephone  2077-M. 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

,eslie  Brown  returned  to  work 
August  30  after  being  out  for 
few  weeks  due  to  illness, 
am  Costa  spent  his  vacation 
ise  painting. 

ilthough  the  plant  was  shut 
vn  for  two  weeks  for  vacation 
Receiving  Department  was  in 
■ration  on  a reduced  scale  to 
oad  freight  cars  and  trucks. 
?en  men  worked  the  first  week, 
1 six  men  worked  the  second 
ek. 


Are  You  Interested 
n Extra  Outside  Work? 
e Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
;nt  occasionally  has  requests 
• persons  to  do  outside  work 
Dund  the  house  and  garden, 
you  are  interested  in  leaving 
ur  name  for  such  work,  see 
hn  Clark  at  the  Industrial  Re- 
ions Department. 


FOR  SALE  — 19  sets  of  storm 
windows,  screens  and  runners. 
$3  a set.  Contact  Anthony  R.  Pi- 
men*al.  Rope  Room,  52  Cherry 
Street.  Tel.  2199-M. 


FOR  SALE  — Doors,  1%  x 6 ft.  7V4 
in.  X 30  in.  wide;  1%  x 6 ft.  5y4 
in.  X 35  in.  wide;  1%  x 7 ft.  % in. 
X 321/2  in,  wide;  13/4x6  ft.  8 in.  x 
32  in.  wide;  1%  x 6 ft.  71/4  in.  x 31% 
in.  wide;  metal  one  side  with  win- 
dow. 18  storm  windows,  31  x 58 
overall,  glass  ISVi  x 26;  2 storm 
windows,  31  x 38  overall,  glass  13V2 
X 16.  Combination  doors,  1 each 
7 ft.  X 36  in.  wide;  6 ft.  8V2  in.  x 32 
ft.  wide;  6 ft.  8V4  x 313,4  in.  wide; 
6 ft.  61/2  in.  X 32  in.  wide;  6 ft.  61/2 
in.  X 32  in.  wide.  Very  reasonable. 
John  Wager,  13  Smith’s  Lane.  Tel. 
L872-J. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  1-pipe  heaters. 

Call  Plymouth  344  or  get  in 
touch  with  Jim  Berardi. 

A BARGAIN,  WHAT?— Would  love 
to  baby-sit  for  one  night  (you 
name  it)  free  of  charge,  for  any- 
one who  will  give  two  dollars  be- 
fore September  28,  1954;  which 
two  dollars  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  EMERGENCY  MARCH  OF 
DIMES  Benefit  Night  at  the 
Marshfield  Roll-A-Rink  on  Web- 
ster Street  in  Marshfield.  Inci- 
dentally, this  entitles  you  to  one 
ticket  to  the  evening  of  skating  fun 
and  other  entertainment  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  September  28,  at  the 
Rink.  Interested?  Phone  Laurien 
Enos  at  Plymouth  1541-W-l. 


1st  DAY  AT  SCHOOL 

“My  name  is  Colleen  Souza  and 
my  daddy  works  in  the  Receiving 
Department.  I am  five  years  and 
seven  months  old  and  am  the 
youngest  girl  in  the  first  grade  at 
the  new  elementary  school  in 
Kingston.  My  mother  walks  me 
to  school  each  morning  and  after- 
noon. Children  a bit  older  than 
I cried  the  first  day  in 
school  as  they  were  homesick 
for  their  mothers.  My  school 
teacher  was  delighted  that  I en- 
joyed school  so  much.  My  moth- 
er told  my  father  she  was  sur- 
prised that  I did  so  well  the  first 
day  in  school,  and  that  I also 
showed  very  much  interest  in  my 
new  teacher.’’ 


FOR  SALE  — 30-gallon  water  boil- 
er Perfection  stack  heater.  50- 
gal.  upright  oil  drum  with  faucet 
and  stand.  Any  reasonable  offer. 
Harold  Damon,  Receiving  Dept. 


iCORDACE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEARJt 


25  YEARS  AGO 

.ucien  Laurent,  Traffic  Depart- 
:nt,  was  married  on  September 
to  Josephine  Demulder  of 
igston. 

fhe  men  of  the  Plymouth  Cor- 
le  Band  left  early  Friday  af- 
noon  by  bus  to  Providence 
ere  they  boarded  the  boat  for 
w York  for  their  annual  trip, 
e final  outdoor  concert  of  the 
ison  was  presented  last  Mon- 
Y evening. 

tfter  two  months  and  a half  of 
cation  from  scouting.  Troop  23 
cned  up  its  second  year  last 
iday  in  the  Auditorium  base- 
st. There  are  now  19  regis- 
ed  scouts  in  the  troop  and  in- 
ide  Armstrong,  Borghesani, 
Ideira,  Cavallini,  Cavicchi,  Dal- 
ita,  Enos,  Giaccaglia,  Gomes, 
mzotti,  Mattioli,  Ortolani,  Rob- 
;s,  Tassinari,  Williamson  and 
ndi.  Scoutmaster  Weaver 
med  the  positions  and  scouts  to 
them  for  the  next  year. 

Fhe  1929  Cordage  Club  Baseball 
ason  has  closed.  It  was  the 
st  year  the  club  has  ever  had 
d was  athletically  and  financial- 
a success  beyond  dreams. 


5 YEARS  AGO 

The  appointment  of  Superinten- 
nt  F.  C.  Hilton  to  General 
anufacturing  Manager  has  been 
nounced  Assistant  Superinten- 


dent R.  C.  Weaver  becomes  Su- 
perintendent while  E.  T.  Williams, 
head  of  the  Standards  Department, 
becomes  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent. 

Three  men  have  joined  the  field 
organization  of  the  Plymouth  Cor- 
dage Company.  Stanley  V.  John- 
son of  Duxbury  joined  the  Com- 
pany as  sales  representative  in 
the  New  England  district.  Robert 
Aigler  is  the  new  sales  represen- 
tative in  Kansas  and  Missouri  and 
Aloysius  B.  Schroeder  is  the  new 
assistant  office  manager  in  our 
Macgowan  and  Finigan  Division. 

Deolinda  Costa,  messenger  girl, 
left  on  September  16  for  a three- 
month  trip  to  California. 

Angelo  Locatelli  of  No.  2 Mill 
has  returned  from  a three 
mon'hs’  trip  to  Italy. 

Eddie  Cavanaugh  has  returned 
from  a cross-country  vacation  trip 
to  California. 

Dorothy  Rossi  has  joined  the 
Standards  Department. 

Recent  marriages;  Pauline 
Freyermuth  of  No.  1 Mill  to  Irv- 
ing Eddy  of  No.  2 Mill,  on  August 
24;  Freda  Roncarati  of  the  Bill- 
ing Department  to  Peter  P.  Vil- 
lani  of  Kingston,  September  11; 
Roy  Morse  of  the  Main  Office  to 
Sally  Krueger,  September  25. 

Ameglio  Fortini  of  the  Receiv- 
ing Department  spent  his  vaca- 
tion in  Mexico. 


(2?oo/fsA 


ness 


A drunk  demanded  why  he  had 
been  arrested.  “You  were  brought 
in  for  drinking,”  announced  the 
sergeant. 

“Fine!”  shouted  the  drunk.  “Let’s 
get  started.” 


An  American  and  a Russian  were 
discussing  Democracy  and  com- 
munism, and  the  American  said; 

“In  America,  we  have  such  free- 
dom, a man  can  go  right  up  to  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  and  call  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  a bum.” 

The  Russian  retorted,  “We  have 
equal  freedom  in  Russia.  A man 
can  go  right  up  to  the  steps  of  the 
Kremlin  and  call  President  Eisen- 
hower a bum,  too!” 


He  murmured: 
course.” 


“Home,  of 


She:  “Doesn’t  the  bride  look 
stunning!” 

He:  “Yeah.  Doesn’t  the  groom 
look  stunned!” 


Foreman:  “You’re  asking  big 
pay  for  a man  with  no  exper- 
ience.” 

Applicant:  “Well,  the  work  is 
much  harder  when  you  don’t 
know  anything  about  it.” 


The  insurance  company  agent 
told  the  farmer  whose  barn  had 
burned  that  the  company  wouldn’t  ^er  my  bed  and  there’s  somebody 


TOMMY:  “Mom,  is  it  true  that 
we  come  from  dust  and  will  return 
to  dust?” 

MOM:  “Yes,  dear,  that’s  what 
the  Bible  says.  Why?” 

TOMMY:  “Well,  I just  looked  un- 


pay him  in  cash,  but  would  build 
him  a new  barn  exactly  like  the 
old  one.  The  farmer  replied:  “Well, 
if  that’s  the  way  you  operate,  you 
can  cancel  that  policy  on  my  wife.” 


An  old  hobo  met  a young  hitch- 
hiker along  the  road.  “Headin’  for 
the  city,  son?”  he  said.  “Yes,” 
said  the  young  man.  “Don’t  do  it,” 
said  the  old  hobo.  “Why?”  asked 
the  young  man. 

“It’s  hard  to  believe.”  The  old 
fellow  shook  his  head. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  the  young- 
ster asked  breathlessly. 

“You  will  see  people  RUNNING 
— ,”  the  hobo  said,  “to  WORK!” 


He  had  rather  liked  the  looks  of 
her,  and  suggested  a run  in  his  car. 
When  they  had  gone  a few  miles, 
the  girl  said:  “Now,  before  we 
drive  any  farther,  I want  you  to 
understand  that  I don’t  pet,  so  don’t 
try  to  hold  my  hand  or  kiss  me.  Is 
that  quite  clear?” 

The  young  man  gulped  and  said: 
“Yes.” 

“Now,”  said  the  girl,  eagerly, 
“since  that’s  aU  settled  and  done 
with,  where  are  we  going?” 


there,  either  coming  or  going.” 


Visitor:  “Can  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  this  school?” 

Young  Man:  “Sorry,  mister,  I’m 
just  a football  player  here.” 


Father:  “Now,  son,  tell  me  why 
I punished  you.” 

Son:  “That’s  it!  First  you  pound 
the  life  out  of  me  and  now  you 
don’t  know  why  you  did  it.” 


A customs  officer  asked  this 
question  of  a feminine  traveller: 

“Anything  to  declare,  madam?” 

“No,  she  replied,  “not  at  thing.” 

“Then  am  I to  understand,  ma- 
dam,” the  officer  replied,  “that  the 
fur  tail  hanging  down  from  under 
your  coat  is  your  own?” 


“Now,”  soothed  the  psychiatrist, 
“tell  me  about  this  dream  you 
had.” 

“Well,”  said  his  feminine  pa- 
tient, “I  dreamed  I was  walking 
down  the  street  with  nothing  on 
but  a hat.” 

“And  you  were  embarrassed?” 

“Yes,  I was.  It  was  last  year’s 
hat.” 


MINNESOTA  LAD  — Christopher 
Scotti,  10-month-o!d  grandson  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Scotti  of  No.  2 Mill, 
lives  in  Excelsior,  Minnesota, 
where  Mrs.  Scotti  spent  her  vaca- 
tion, enjoying  a visit  with  her  son. 


ONE- YEAR-OLDER— Looking  at  the 
world  from  the  vantage  point  of 
a year-old,  Keith  Stanley  Remick 
is  satisfied  with  what  he  sees.  He 
is  the  son  of  Chauffeur  Stan 
Remick. 


HOLIDAY  IN  STORYLAND  — 
Frannie  Shea  of  the  Cost  Depart- 
ment motored  through  New  York 
State  with  his  family  during  his 
vacation  and  stopped  at  Storyland 
in  the  Adirondacks.  His  young 
children,  Jackie  and  Margaret, 
especially  enjoyed  this  House  of 
the  Three  Little  Pigs. 


Vacation  Notes 

Larry  Mossey,  president  of  Lo- 
cal 692,  T.W.U.A.  (C,LO.)  spent 
the  first  week  of  the  vacation  vis- 
iting friends  at  Westover  Air 
Field  in  Chicopee  and  from  that 
point  toured  Mt.  Tom  in  Holyoke 
and  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  at 
Ware,  Mass.  Larry  spent  the  sec- 
ond week  on  short  trips  around 
home. 

Deolinda  Costa,  messenger,  vis- 
ited Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  dur- 
ing vacation  as  guest  of  Dorothy 
Cummings,  the  former  Dorothy 
Bernardo  who  worked  in  No,  1 
Mill. 

Alfred  Costa  of  No.  1 Mill  toured 
New  Hampshire  during  vacation. 


Pape  8 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


September,  1 i4 


Sign  leered  toothlessly  after  wind  subsided.  Seagulls  still  find  it  a good  perch,  even 
though  storm  blew  the  “L”  out  of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 


Saddest  tree  loss  was  the  two  beautiful 
Colorado  blue  spruce  near  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department.  The  handsome  tall 
evergreens  were  uprooted  at  the  height  of 
the  hurricane,  have  since  been  removed. 


.■\  few  windows  were  blown  in,  among 
them  these  two  in  No.  3 Mill. 


Carol  Takes  a Plant  Tour 

Hurricane  Carol  paid  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  a visit  as 
she  smashed  northward  through  New  England.  Damage  was  rel- 
atively light  here  and  was  judged  less  than  the  1938  hurricane  but 
it  left  its  mark  here  nevertheless  in  toppled  trees,  power  cut-off  and 
roof  damage,  as  these  pictures  show. 


Clean-up  began  immediately  after  the 
stcrm  ended,  continued  for  more  than  two 
weeks  after  that.  Eldon  Sherman  in  the 
foreground  removes  some  of  the  debris 
from  fallen  frees  near  Library  while  elec- 
tricians Bob  Sampson  and  Emil  Kaiser 
replace  fallen  wires. 


Three  trees  were  lest  from  the  lawn  between  the 
Coring  Library  and  the  Main  Office  Building,  among  them 
this  maple  which  snapped  off  at  the  trunk.  Two  poplars 
also  came  down  nearby.  Two  willow  trees  overlooking 
Mill  Pond,  planted  by  Gideon  Holmes,  were  almost  en- 
tirely broken  off  and  have  since  been  removed. 


Power  Plant  personnel  stood  by  ready  to  start  the 
generator  when  power  was  cut  off.  Elwyn  Beane  is  shown 
turning  cn  the  500  kilowatt  generator  which  supplied  lights 
and  some  power  for  a few  small  motors  but  not  enough 
to  maintain  production.  Power  returned  at  11  p.m.,  about 
twelve  hours  after  it  was  cut  off. 


Truckload  after  truckload  of  leaves  and  branches  were 
carted  to  dump  and  burned.  Albert  Bratti,  Joe  Rapoza 
and  William  Barrows  help  clean  up. 


Roofing  paper  was  blown  off  Warehouse  14  at  the  dock 
by  fury  of  hurricane  (Indicated  by  arrow).  Photo  was  taken 
from  roof  of  Boiler  House. 
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Nylon  Pays  Off 


900  Employees 


(ratefiil  User  of  Plymouth  Cordage 
loorings  in  ‘T.arol”  Writes  Thanks 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company’s  guest  moorings  in  Plymouth  Harbor 
I e made  many  good  friends  for  the  Company. 

Here’s  an  example  of  the  numerous  warm  letters  of  thanks  received 
a grateful  sailors  who  have  used  the  moorings: 

September  16,  1954 

nouth  Cordage  Company 

nouth 

isachusetts 

tlemen : 

On  Monday,  August  30th,  my  husband  and  I with  our  four  small 
ghters,  set  out  ir  our  40-foot  cabin  cruiser,  the  “Vega,”  from  Rock- 
; for  a week’s  trip  to  Nantucket.  We  had  been  trying  to  get  there 
ry  year  for  the  past  four  or  five  but  something  always  came  up  to 
vfent  it. 

We  reached  Plymouth  sometime  that  afternoon  and  were  told  that 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  kept  two  guest  moorings  in  the  har- 
, so  we  accepted  one  of  them  and  were  very  grateful  for  it.  We 
ided  to  do  some  sight-seeing,  as  we  had  never  been  there  before, 
start  again  for  Nantucket  in  the  morning. 

However,  the  late  news  broadcast  that  night  told  us  that  Hurricane 
ol  was  heading  north  quite  rapidly  so  we  then  made  up  our  minds 
ust  sit  tight  in  the  harbor  until  it  was  over. 

I The  next  morning  the  hurricane  arrived  sooner  than  expected  so 
f dropped  our  anchor,  in  addition  to  using  your  nylon  mooring.  During 
i hurricane  we  were  all  violently  seasick  but  aside  from  a couple  of 

SjLy  minor  incidents,  we  held  tight  and  fast  when  boats  on  all  sides 
|js  were  being  buffeted  around  and  destroyed.  We  never,  never 
Id  have  held  on  as  we  did  if  we  had  depended  just  on  our  anchor, 
ve  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  use  of  your  guest  mooring. 
j:e  we  have  been  home,  we  have  talked  to  friends  who  have  a 
tooner  and  who  use  nylon  rope  on  their  boat.  They  swear  by  it  and 
V are  convinced. 

Believe  me  when  I say  that  we  will  never  forget  Hurricane  Carol — 
I the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company!  Thank  you  again  for  the  use  of 
I of  your  moorings. 

Incidentally,  we  never  did  get  to  Nantucket.  We  developed  motor 
t ible  the  day  after  the  hurricane  so  decided  not  to  go  down  that  far. 

Ivever,  we  were  so  glad  to  even  be  alive  at  that  point,  we  weren’t 
ippointed.  Next  year  we’ll  plan  the  same  trip,  but  make  it  before 
P hurricane  season. 

We  will  always  have  a warm  spot  in  our  hearts  for  your  company 
P hope  our  next  visit  to  your  delightful  town  will  be  under  more 
Pceful  circumstances. 

Sincerely, 

JANET  K.  PARKER 


( Cash  Awards  Cost-of-Living 

i r Suggestions  Remains  the  Same 


jjix  Plymouth  Cordage  employees 
' e presented  cash  awards  for 
i gestions  this  week.  Their  sug- 
nions  were  accepted  by  the  Sug- 
Hion  Committee  in  the  course 

> hree  meetings  held  September 
S October  6,  and  October  13.  Re- 
ll'ing  awards  were  the  following: 

ames  Souza,  Jr.,  of  the  Re- 
; 'ing  Department,  $25.00  for  his 
’ :ty  suggestion  concerning  hooks 

> ling  oil  pipes  in  the  tunnel, 
illard  Davidson  of  No.  2 Mill, 

’ 00  for  a safety  suggestion  on 
' Jlar  wind  bailers. 


)hn  F.  Youngman,  also  of  Ni 
' till,  $10.00  for  a suggestion  1 
' a small  table  next  to  the  feec 
' m the  picker  machine, 
iward  W.  Dyer  of  No.  1 Mil 
10  for  a suggestion  to  improv 
’ • dispensers  on  tube  trays. 

vin  Guidaboni  of  the  Rop 
ij  m.  $10.00  for  suggesting  the  ii 
ation  of  a blower  over  tank  ( 
centrifuge  machine. 

! )bert  Bonney,  Plant  Guan 


The  Cost-of-Living  adjustment 
has  entered  the  fifth  quarter  un- 
changed at  six  cents  an  hour,  or 
$2.40  a week  based  on  a forty- 
hour  week. 

Employees  were  notified  on  Oc- 
tober 6 that  the  Consumers’  Price 
Index  (revised)  for  August,  1954, 
was  115.0.  As  this  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  index  for  the  prev- 
ious quarter,  there  is  no  change 
in  the  cost-of-living  adjustment. 


$10.00  for  a safety  suggestion  con- 
cerning the  well  near  the  pond  in- 
side the  Main  Gate. 

Alert  thinking  paid  off  to  these 
six  men.  Have  you  submitted  any 
suggestions  lately? 

Worthwhile  suggestions  to  im- 
prove efficiency,  increase  safety  or 
improve  working  conditions  can 
mean  extra  money  for  you. 


Plymouth  Nylon  Towlines  put  aboard  the  new  lake  steamer,  John 
J.  Boland,  recently  paid  for  themselves. 

The  639-foct  long  steamer,  twice  the  size  of  the  average  ocean-going 
vessel  and  pride  of  the  American  Steamship  Company  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  ran  into  a severe  blow  on  Lake  Huron  a few  weeks  ago.  Normally 
it  would  have  had  to  wait  over  a day  or  more  before  entering  port. 

“But  with  the  Plymouth  Nylon  Towlines  aboard,  the  tugs  were  able 
to  get  the  boat  in  on  schedule,”  reports  Plymouth  Sales  Representative 
Ed  Peck,  “saving  the  steamship  company  a considerable  amount  of 
money.” 

Saving  of  a day  alone  pays  for  the  cost  of  nylon  towlines.  The 
extra  stretch  of  nylon,  coupled  with  its  added  strength  and  durability, 
has  proved  to  captains  and  crew  of  the  American  Steamship  Company 
that  it’s  a worthwhile  investment.  In  fact,  they  ordered  ten  more  of 
the  nylon  lines. 

High  Stakes  in  the  Saddle 

Calf  Roping  Contest  Winner  Edges 

Out  Runner-up  by  One-tentli  Seeond 


$4,350  per  second! 

In  the  calf  roping  contest  at 
Cheyenne  Frontier  Days  this 
year,  the  difference  between  first 
and  second  place  was  just  one- 
tenth  of  a second  and  that  tenth 
second  cost  the  second-place  man 
$435. 

When  time  means  that  much, 
you  can  see  how  important  it  is 
to  the  cowboy  to  have  the  best 
equipment  possible  — and  his  lar- 
iat, of  course,  is  a most  impor- 
tant tool.  That’s  the  reason  so 
many  rodeo  artists  insist  on  Plym- 
outh when  buying  a lariat. 

And  knowing  just  how  much  the 
cowboy  depends  on  his  lariat, 
Plymouth  builds  it  with  the  ut- 
most care,  starting  with  the  high- 
est grade  fibers  available  and 
constructed  to  the  most  exacting 
specifications.  The  cowboy  re- 
lies on  Plymouth’s  fine  workman- 
ship when  he  buys  and  uses  one  of 
our  lariats.  How  conscientious  a 
job  was  done  all  along  the  line 
here  at  Plymouth  Cordage  is  of 
prime  importance. 

Troy  Fort  of  Lovington,  New 
Mexico,  won  the  Calf  Roping  con- 
test at  Cheyenne,  wrapping  up  his 
three  calves  in  47  seconds.  Run- 
ner-up was  J.  D.  Holleyman  of 
Rankin,  Texas,  who  took  47.1  sec- 
onds for  the  same  roping  and  ty- 
ing job.  Troy  won  the  Plymouth 
gold  and  silver  belt  buckle,  to- 
gether with  some  $3,000.00,  a 
saddle  and  Stetson  hat. 

Harry  Taylor  of  our  Houston 
office  was  on  hand  to  make  the 
buckle  presentation.  Writes 
Harry: 

“I  know  that  a lot  of  the  folks 


at  Plymouth  think  I am  too  exact- 
ing (or  just  plain  nuts!)  when  1 
keep  asking  for  more  care  and 
supervision  in  the  manufacture  of 
our  Yacht  Lariat.  But  when  time 
is  quoted  at  the  above  price,  the 
best  is  not  good  enough.” 

In  the  steer  roping  contest  at 
Cheyenne,  Clark  McEntire  tied 
up  three  in  total  time  of  66.7 
seconds,  to  win  first  place  from 
Shoat  Webster  who  took  67.1  sec- 
onds. 

Clark  McEntire  is  the  son  of 
John  McEntire,  to  whom  Mr. 
Taylor  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting the  Plymouth  gold  watch 
trophy  in  steer  roping  in  1934. 


Harry  Taylor  (right)  presents 
the  Plymouth  gold  and  silver  buckle 
to  Troy  Fcrt  of  Lovington,  New 
Mexico,  winner  of  the  calf  roping 
contest  at  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days. 


Benefit  From 
$35,000  Bonus 

Bonus  payments  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $35,000.00  for  the 
Plymouth  plant  were  made  to 
more  than  900  employees  yester- 
day. The  bonus  was  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  a meet- 
ing held  on  September  24. 

It  was  paid  to  all  employees  on 
the  payroll  as  of  September  30, 
1954,  who  had  worked  any  part  of 
the  year  ending  September  30  and 
amounted  to  one  percent  of  their 
total  earnings  for  that  year.  It  did 
not  include  pension  or  retirement 
payments. 

TO  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SERVICE 

It  was  also  paid  to  employees 
who  left  the  employment  of  the 
Company  to  enter  the  Armed 
Forces  at  the  same  rate  of  one 
percent  on  their  earnings  for  the 
year  ending  September  30.  Reg- 
ular part-time  workers  were  also 
included. 

Payment  was  made  in  cash. 
From  each  bonus  payment  there 
was  deducted  a fiat  20  percent,  18 
percent  for  federal  income  tax  and 
two  percent  for  social  security. 
Bonuses  represent  supplemental 
income  on  which  the  government 
requires  a straight  18  percent 
deduction,  regardless  of  exemp- 
tions. 

Announcement  of  the  bonus  was 
made  on  September  28  by  Presi- 
dent E.  G.  Roos  who  stated:  “Pay- 
ment of  an  employee  bonus  must 
depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  not  alone  on 
earnings,  but  in  the  light  of  all 
circumstances.  Obviously,  we  do 
not  as  yet  have  final  results  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954.  Those  results  will 
not  be  known  for  some  time.  How- 
ever, the  manner  in  which  the  or- 
ganization has  responded  to  the 
Company’s  plans  during  the  year 
warranted,  in  the  Directors’  judg- 
ment, taking  this  action  at  this 
time. 

IMPORT  PROBLEM 

“I  must  tell  you,  however,  that 
I do  not  believe  I would  be  fair  if 
I did  not  sound  a note  of  necessary 
caution  for  1955.  The  rate  of  im- 
ports of  cordage,  particularly 
twines,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  1954  fiscal  year  far  exceeded 
our  earlier  estimates,  and  that 
volume  of  imports  is  beginning  to 
cut  deeply  into  our  sales.  1955,  I 
am  sure,  will  demand  the  best  of 
each  of  us.  To  the  extent  that 
each  of  us  responds,  we  will  col- 
lectively succeed.  I approach  the 
1955  year  with  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  face  our  problems  with 
the  necessary  courage.” 


New  Plan  Member 

Dorothy  Rossi  of  Standards  is  the 
newest  enrollee  in  the  Company’s 
Retirement  Plan.  Dot’s  member- 
ship became  effective  October  1. 
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Watts  Behind 
The  Outlet 

j Does  your  home  have  adequate 
I wiring? 

“Probably  not,”  says  the  cur- 
[ rent  issue  of  The  American  Home 
i magazine,  "because  well  over  50 
I per  cent  of  the  homes  in  the  United 
j States  have  deficient  electrical  sys- 
I terns  . . . and  some  of  these 
homes  are  so  new  that  the  paint 
on  the  outside  is  hardly  dry.” 

What’s  more,  if  a home  is  even 
moderately  old,  there’s  only  one 
chance  in  twenty-five  that  the  wir- 
ing is  sufficient  for  present  needs. 

Aside  from  the  nuisance  factor, 
no  lights,  bad  TV  reception,  etc., 
inadequate  wiring  can  be  danger- 
ous. Overloaded  or  improperly  in- 
stalled wiring  have  serious  conse- 
quences, not  the  least  of  which  is 


We  Look  At  It  This  Way  . . . 

Overproduced?  Not  By  A Long  Shot! 

Have  you  been  hearing  scare  talk  lately  about  there  being 
a surplus  of  everything  which  can  only  bring  on  a depression? 


FIRE. 

It’s  time  to  check  the  wiring 
when  the  following  happens: 

1.  Lights  dim  noticeably  when 
appliances  are  turned  on. 

2.  Electric  motors  burn  out  fre- 
quently. 

3.  Fuses  keep  blowing. 

4.  Bad  ’TV  reception  when  ap- 
pliances are  in  use. 

5.  Excessively  high  electric 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 

The  following  received  service  emblems  during  the  month  < 
September,  1954; 


LEO  JAEGER 
Overseer 
35  Years 


WALTER  THOM 
Maintenance 
35  Years 


COMPANY 
GOOD  WILL 


IS  MADE  UP  OF 
MANY  THINGS 


Until  you  and  every  other  American  has  every  honest  want 
filled,  there  is  no  overproduction.  Until  you  have  every  mod- 
ern convenience  in  your  home,  until  every  factory,  school, 
office  and  farm  are  as  up-to-date  and  efficient  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them,  until  roads,  bridges  and  waterways  are  as 
abundant  and  safe  as  we  can  make  them,  there  is  no  over- 
production. Just  to  meet  the  current  backlog  of  actual  needs 
of  our  nation  adds  up  to  a $500  billion  opportunity.  Filling 
these  needs  means  more  jobs,  more  spending  power,  more 
opportunities  for  everyone.  Many  of  these  potential  orders 
will  be  released  as  soon  as  prices  are  cut.  Costs  and  prices 
can  be  cut  by  more  modern  machines  and  equipment  and 
more  efficient  use  of  them.  The  responsibility  for  buying 
machines  is  management’s.  The  responsibility  for  using  them 
efficiently  is  ours.  The  benefits  are  everybody’s. 


bills. 

Some  minimum  requirements  for 
an  average  three-bedroom  house 
should  include:  a three-wire  120 — 
240  volt  service  entrance  cable,  a 
fuse  box  to  accommodate  one  15 
amp,  120  volt  circuit  for  every  500 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  at  least 
three  or  four  appliance  branch  cir- 
cuits, and  an  individual  circuit  for 
each  piece  of  fixed  equipment. 

What  will  be  needed  tomorrow  is 
something  else  again.  A home 
with  minimum  adequate  wiring  to- 
day will  probably  have  inadequate 
wiring  in  five  or  ten  years.  To 
prevent  this  from  occurring  in  new 
homes,  builders  should  provide  for 
future  needs. 

One  way  to  do  this,  at  relatively 
small  cost,  is  to  make  sure  that 


MIISIMIIM  OF  ERRORS 


GOOD  SERVICE 


QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


TELEPHONE  COURTESY 


GOOD  PLA>TKEEPI>G 


ACCURATE  I>VOICES.  LETTERS 


GOOD  WORDS  ABOUT  P.  C.  CO. 


COMMUMTY  SERVICE 


BlOOOMOeiLE 


JOSEPH  MONTALI 
Rope  Room 
35  Years 


WELCOME 


1 


to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

COST 

H.  Dorothea  Martinelli 
ADVERTISING 
Robert  Turpel 
BILLING 
Sylvia  Fires 
PURCHASING 
Lillian  Maglathlin 


the  service  entrance  cable  and  fuse 
box  are  of  sufficient  size  to  take  on 
added  circuits. 

1 


Thanks  for  Good 
Hurricane  Service 

The  excellent  service  given 
to  customers  by  Plymouth  Cord- 
age employees  during  the  recent 
hurricane  emergency  has 
brought  a letter  of  thanks  from 
one  grateful  customer.  Western 
Electric  Company.  Here’s  the 
letter: 

Western  Electric  Company 

Boston  Distributing  House 
705  Mt.  Auburn  St., 
Watertown  72,  Mass. 

September  17,  1954 
Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 

No.  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

In  the  course  of  supplying  the 
New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  with  ma- 
terials for  restoration  work  after 
hurricanes  “Carol”  and  "Ed- 
na,” we  called  on  you  for  Rope 
and  perhaps  other  items.  These 
supplies  were  on  the  job  when 
wanted. 

'The  Telephone  Company  faced 
a gigantic  task  in  which  sup- 
plies were  an  important  factor 
and  we  wish  to  express  appre- 
ciation of  the  effective  support 
you  gave  us  during  this  difficult 
period  of  extraordinary  service 
demand. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  C.  H.  Williams, 
Service  Manager. 
(Editor’s  Note:  Good  service 
brings  repeat  orders  from  sat- 
isfied customers.  And  ORDERS 
mean  JOBS! ) 


WILLIAM  TAVARES 
No.  I Mill 
25  Years 


EDWIN  G.  RODS 
President 
15  Years 

ROBERT  MARTIN 
Sales  Department 
15  Years 

JOSEPH  McMANUS 
Maintenance  Dept. 

15  Years 

DOROTHY  COELHO 
No.  I Mill 
15  Years 

IRVING  WALL 
Plant  Guard 
15  Years 

ALBERT  TETREAULT 
No.  2 Mill 
15  Years 

CHARLES  WALL 
Payroll  Dept. 

15  Years 

EDWARD  A.  STRASSEL 
Receiving  Dept. 

!5  Years 

ALFRED  J.  GOVONI 
Receiving  Dept. 

15  Years 

JOHN  BETTENCOURT 
No.  2 Mill 
!5  Years 

FLORINDO  BENEA 
Maintenance  Dept. 

15  Years 

DEOLINDA  COSTA 
Tag  Room 
15  Years 

ANTONE  CARVALHO 
Rope  Room 
15  Years 

GEORGE  W.  STRASSEL 
Warwick  Div. 

15  Years 

GERALD  REZENDES 
Order  Scheduling 
15  Years 

EDWARD  TAVARES 
Maintenance 
15  Years 

ARTHUR  RAGAZZINI 
Rope  Room 
15  Years 

JULIUS  PASOLINI  I 

Receiving  Dept. 

15  Years 

JOSEPH  FURTADO 
No.  2 Mill 
15  Years 
JOSEPH  CATON 

No.  2 Mill  f 

i5  Years 

EDWARD  CADOSE 
Rope  Room 
15  Years 

MANUEL  J.  ALVES 
No.  I Mill 
15  Years 

LAWRENCE  MALONE 
No.  2 Mill  Foreman 
15  Years 

ANTHONY  M.  RIBEIRO 

Rope  Room  | 

!5  Years 

FRANCIS  RAPOSE  | 

Rope  Room 
15  Years 
LENA  BREGOLI 
No.  I Mill 
15  Years 

WILLIAM  SCHERFF 
Advertising  Mgr. 

10  Years 

DOROTHY  ROSSI 
Standards 
5 Years 

HENRY  BORSARI  ' 

Shipping  Dept. 

15  Years 
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\ IITORS  FROM  ABROAD  — 
f eng  the  recent  visitors  to  the 
f nt  were  (left  to  right)  Mrs.  C. 
I ider  of  Kenya,  British  East  Af- 
ri;  Mrs.  P.  T.  Edwards  and 
I utenant  Commander  P.  T.  Ed- 
V 'ds  of  the  British  Royal  Navy. 
I s.  Lander  is  director  of  a net 
r king  company  in  Kenya,  where 
^ie  of  our  sisalana  fiber  is  grown, 
a' I she  was  particularly  interested 
i|  seeing  how  rope  and  twine  are 
r de.  Lt.  Odr.  Edwards  is  pres- 

tly  stationed  at  Bethesda,  Md. 

limo  Bongiovaniii 
limed  Opening  Leader 

a m o Bon- 
’ /anni  has 
t n appoint- 
e Opening 
F )m  Leader 
i 'Jo.  1 Open- 
i Room,  flll- 
i:  the  vacan- 
c left  by  the 
d th  of  John  Caton. 

amo  has  been  employed  here 
I :e  1939  and  has  worked  in  the 

I reiving  Department  and  No.  1 
^1  3 Mills.  He  was  an  opening 
r m leader  in  No.  3 Mill  when 

I I department  was  in  operation 
il  is  well  qualified  for  his  new 
[ ition. 


Bob  Taylor  Leaves 

tobert  Taylor  who  has  been 
\ rking  in  the  Laboratory  leaves 
I ay  to  accept  a position  with 
' stern  Electric  company.  He  will 
\ rk  in  their  Newington,  New 
1 mpshire,  plant  temporarily, 
lob  has  been  working  for  Plym- 
t h Cordage  since  April,  1946.  His 
* e,  the  former  Evelyn  Wilder,  and 
I ir  three  children  will  join  him 
i soon  as  he  becomes  located. 


iNIOR  STUDENT  NURSE— Bar- 
I 'a  J.  Basler,  daughter  of  Joseph 
I Basler  of  No.  2 Mill  and  Mrs. 
I sler,  is  in  her  senior  year  as  a 
' dent  nurse  at  BrC'ckton  Hospital. 
S ! is  now  taking  a course  in  ob- 
' tries  at  Columbia  Medical  Cen- 
1 in  New  York.  Barbara  grad- 
ed from  Kingston  High  School 
in  1952. 


New  Type  Statements  for  Credit  Union  Members 


This  statement  indicates  the  member  took  out  a 
real  estate  loan  amounting  to  $4,000.00.  He  has 
$20.80  withdrawn  from  his  weekly  wages,  $20.00  of 
which  goes  toward  repaying  the  loan  and  interest. 
On  August  20,  there  was  withdrawn  from  this  ac- 
count $1.50  for  his  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance 
premium.  Other  typical  withdrawals  which  might 
appear  on  this  statement  would  be  for  OCMRA  dues, 
etc.  The  Real  Estate  Loan  Account  column  at  the 
right  of  the  statement  indicates  that  John  Doe  has 
paid  $80.00  on  his  real  estate  loan,  $33.32  on  the 
principal  and  $16.68  for  interest. 


This  statement  indicates  the  member  had  a cash 
balance  of  $741.85  forwarded  when  the  new  system 
went  into  effect.  He  has  a weekly  payroll  deduction 
of  $12.00  for  Credit  Union  shares.  On  August  9 he 
withdrew  $230.00  from  his  share  account.  He  de- 
cided to  take  out  a $300.00  personal  loan  through 
Credit  Union,  which  he  pays  back  monthly  at  the 
rate  of  $40.00  from  his  share  account,  $37.60  of  which 
is  paid  back  on  the  principal  and  $2.40  for 
interest  charges.  Loan  payments  are  posted  once 
each  month.  The  statement  will  show  the  total  of 
loan  interest  and  principal  payments,  and  automat- 
ically deducts  this  total  from  the  share  balance. 


K-2  Rope  Still 
Has  % Strength 


New  System  Offers  Credit  Union  Members 
Faster  Service,  More  Detailed  Statements 


Perhaps  you  read  of  the  exciting 
K-2  expedition  in  the  Himalayas 
which  was  vividly  written  up  by  a 
member  of  the  expedition  in  two 
installments  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post.  The  article  fold  of 
man’s  triumph  over  nature  in  the 
teeth  of  a majestic  menace  of 
snow,  ice,  severe  cold  and  hunger. 

After  some  investigation,  the 
Company  learned  that  the  ropes 
used  on  the  expedition  were  Plym- 
outh-made and  furnished  through 
the  United  States  Army.  Seldom 
have  our  products  been  put  to  more 
romantic  or  exciting  use  than  on 
this  assault  upon  that  impregnable 
Himalayan  fortress. 

And  the  ropes  performed  gal- 
lantly. One  held  a fall  at  25,000 
feet. 

We  were  able  to  get  one  of  the 
120-foot  lengths  of  7/16"  Plymouth 
Nylon  Mountain  Climbing  ropes 
back  from  Peter  Shoening,  a mem- 
ber of  the  expedition,  who  is  now 
'iving  in  Seattle.  Used  over  and 
over  again  since  the  Himalayan  ex- 
pedition and  very  high  on  the 
mountains  during  the  climb,  the 
rope,  according  to  our  Laboratory, 
was  still  in  excellent  overall  con- 
dition. Although  it  had  received 
considerable  surface  wear,  there 
were  no  broken  yarns  visible. 

Tested  for  breaking  strength,  it 
was  learned  that  this  K-2  expedi- 
tion rope  still  retained  % of  its 
original  strength! 


All  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union  members  will  receive  their 
quarterly  statements  on  new,  more 
detailed  forms  the  early  part  of 
November. 

Through  the  use  of  a newly  in- 
stalled Sensimatic  machine,  a 
complete  transcript  of  the  mem- 
ber’s account  showing  each  single 
transaction  made  on  that  account 
will  be  sent  to  the  member  ev- 
ery three  months. 

Two  statement  forms  will  be 
used.  The  person  who  has  weekly 
payroll  deductions  from  which  he 
makes  an  occasional  withdrawal, 
or  who  has  taken  out  a personal 
loan  from  Credit  Union,  will  re- 
ceive one  statement,  shown  at  the 
right  above. 

The  member  who  has  deductions 
for  Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  As- 
sociation dues,  Savings  Bank  Life 
Insurance,  etc.,  or  who  has  taken 
out  a Credit  Union  loan  for  real 
estate  taxes  or  mortgage  loan, 
will  receive  another  statement, 
shown  at  left  above. 

This  new  system  has  many  ad- 
vantages for  the  Credit  Union 
member: 

1.  Faster  service. 

2.  A more  detailed,  neater  rec- 
ord of  his  account. 

3.  Proved  mechanically  for  ac- 
curacy. 

4.  If  he  takes  out  a loan,  he 
will  get  the  full  amount  of  the 
loan,  provided  there  is  no  other 


personal  loan  outstanding  in  which 
case  the  old  balance  will  be  de- 
ducted. Previously  he  received 
the  amount  desired,  less  the  in- 
terest. He  now  pays  the  interest 
as  he  pays  back  on  the  principal. 

The  new  plan  offers  the  Credit 
Union  corporation  some  advan- 
tages too: 

1.  More  complete  posting.  One 
operation  posts  both  the  mem 
ber’s  statement  and  his  ledger  ac- 
count. 

2.  It  is  self-proving. 

3.  Dividends  are  posted  and 
proved  on  the  same  machine, 
eliminating  some  of  the  burden  of 
end-of-the-year  figuring  and  post- 


ing of  dividends. 

4.  The  need  for  Passbooks  has 
been  eliminated  through  posting  of 
members’  statements  simultane- 
ously with  the  ledgers. 

The  new  system  went  into  ef- 
fect on  August  1 and  all  trans- 
actions since  that  date  will  be 
shown  on  the  members’  state- 
ments which  will  be  mailed  to 
members  in  November.  The  next 
statements  after  that  will  include 
transactions  from  November  1 to 
January  31,  and  will  show  the  date 
the  dividend  is  credited  and  the 
amount.  These  will  be  mailed  to 
members  the  early  part  of  Feb- 
ruary. 


Sally  Farrington  operates  the  new  Sensimatic  machine  in  the  Credit 
Union  office.  Posting  and  computing  are  greatly  simplified  through 
the  use  of  the  efficient  new  machine. 
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Joseph  Silva 
Dies,  Aged  54 


Louis  Pirani, 
Aged  61,  Dies 


Joseph  Silva,  an  employee  in 
the  Rope  Room,  died  suddenly  on 
Friday  evening,  October  8.  at  his 
home,  23  Peck  Avenue.  He  had 
been  at  work  that  day  and  his  death 
came  as  a shock  to  his  friends. 

Born  in  Portugal  in  1900,  Mi 
Silva  came  to  work  here  in  1919. 
He  had  been  employed  in  the 
three  mills  but  had  been  in  the 
Rope  Room  since  193S. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  Daniel  (El- 
sie) Fratus,  Mrs.  William  (Jos- 
ephine) Curt  and  Betty  Ann  Silva; 
three  brothers,  Ernest  Silva  who 
works  in  No.  1 Mill.  Manuel  of 
Milwaukee  and  Antone  Silva  of 
Plymouth;  also  three  sisters,  Mrs. 
John  (Germana)  Silva  who  also 
works  in  No.  1 Mill,  Mrs.  John 
Botelho  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Collela. 


Louis  Pirani,  61,  died  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  following  an  illness  of 
several  weeks.  He  was  employed 
in  No.  1 Mill. 

Born  in  Boston  in  1893,  Mr.  Pir- 
ani first  came  to  work  here  in 
1926.  He  left  in  1945  to  work  in  a 
defense  plant  but  returned  a year 
later.  He  has  worked  in  the  three 
mills  but  was  in  the  Preparation 
Room  of  No.  1 Mill  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a veteran  of 
World  War  I. 


He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Norman  (Lor- 
etta) Guidaboni;  one  son,  Louis 
Pirani,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Louis 
(Mary)  Bertocci. 


Former  Librarian 
M.  B.  Colcord  Dies 

Miss  Maude  Browne  Colcord,  79, 
beloved  librarian  at  the  Loring 
Reading  Room  for  many  years, 
died  on  September  16  at  her  home 
in  South  Hadley. 

Born  aboard  ship  in  Singapore 
Harbor,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Captain  John  Herbert  and 
Emma  Nichols  Colcord  and  she 
spent  her  first  17  years  aboard 
ship  as  her  father  sailed  from 
port  to  port. 

He  perished  at  sea  in  a ship- 
wreck in  1892  in  which  Miss  Col- 
cord and  her  mother  were  res- 
cued. In  1946  the  story  of  her 
life  was  published  under  the  title, 
“Mary  Peters,”  by  Mary  Ellen 
Chase. 

She  attended  Wheaton  Seminary 
and  the  University  of  Maine.  Soon 
thereafter  she  came  to  Plymouth 
as  librarian  at  the  Loring  Reading 
Room  and  made  her  home  in  the 
Company  house  at  375  Court  street. 
In  her  long  years  of  service  here 
she  came  in  contact  with  many 
Cordage  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  several  succeeding  gen- 
erations benefited  from  the  guid- 
ance and  help  which  she  gave  so 
freely.  Many  employees  will  re- 
member her  for  her  friendliness, 
vitality  and  broad  knowledge. 

After  leaving  Plymouth  she 
worked  at  the  Blue  HUl,  Maine, 
library  and  was  house  mother  at 
University  of  Massachusetts  and 
Smith  College.  Summers  she  was 
curator  in  Sears  Museum  at  Har- 
vard University. 

She  was  buried  in  the  family  lot 
at  Searsport. 


Increased  Benefits  Under  New 


Social  Security  Law  Amendment 


The  amendment  to  the  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  law 
which  went  into  effect  recently 
provided  increased  payments  to 
persons  already  receiving  Social 
Security.  In  their  monthly 
checks  received  early  in  Octo- 
ber, the  retired  worker  on  Social 
Security  received  a check  larger 
by  anywhere  from  $5  for  the  per- 
son who  received  the  $25  mini- 
mum, up  to  $13.50  for  the  per- 
son who  was  formerly  receiving 
the  maximum  of  $85  a month. 
Checks  in  these  two  cases  were 
$30  and  $98.50  respectively.  Fam- 
ilies of  retired  workers  and  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  have  died 
also  benefit  from  the  increases. 

The  amended  Social  Security 
law  also  increases  benefit  pay- 
ments for  workers  who  will  retire 
in  the  future  in  three  ways: 

1.  By  counting  earnings  up  to 
$4,200  each  year  beginning  in  1955. 

Since  January,  1951,  earnings 
only  up  to  $3,600  could  be  counted 
toward  Social  Security.  The  ben- 
efits based  on  an  average  month- 
ly wage  of  $350  can  first  be  pay- 
able in  1956,  provided  the  worker 
has  earnings  at  an  annual  rate  of 
at  least  $4,200  in  1955  and  1956. 

2.  By  dropping  out  some  of  the 
years  of  lower  earnings,  or  no 
earnings,  in  figuring  average  earn- 
ings. 


This  gives  the  w o r kt^ 
who  had  no  earnings,  or  j* 
earnings,  after  1950  a break.  ^ 
you  first  become  eligible  for  J 
tirement  benefits  after  Augiil 
1954,  (a  person  is  eligible  )' 
retirement  benefits  in  the  fip 
month  in  which  he  is  both  fi’^ 
insured  and  is  at  least  age  0^' 
or  if  you  should  die  after  Augitj 
1954,  before  becoming  eligi'i^ 
for  retirement  benefits,  up  ^ 
four  calendar  years  after  1950  il| 
which  your  earnings  were 
est,  or  in  which  you  had  no  ea* 
ings  at  ail,  can  be  dropped  oufl 
If  .you  have  at  least  20  quart 
(5  years)  of  covered  work 
quired  at  any  time,  you  can  lej 
out  one  more  calendar  year  J 
your  lowest  earnings.  After  i 
drop-out,  the  average  mont 
wage  will  be  figured  by  divid 
the  total  earnings  in  the  rema 
ing  period  by  the  months  in  ti 
period.  However,  if  the  rema 
ing  months  are  less  than  18,  j 
must  divide  by  13. 


3.  By  using  a new  formula 
figuring  the  worker’s  bene 
from  his  average  earnings. 

After  you  have  estimated  wl 
your  average  monthly  earnii 
will  be,  look  in  the  table  bel 
for  an  estimate  of  the  payments 
you  and  your  family; 


OASI  Benefits  Figured 


Under  The  1954  Benefit  Formula 


Let’s  Write  Truth  Letters  to  Europe 

EDITOR'S  NOTE; 

On  a recent  trip  to  Europe,  C.  M.  'White,  president  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  discovered 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  United  States  has  done  to  help  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  this  country 
has  few  friends  abroad.  Communism  has  taken  a great  hold  in  some  countries  and  many  Europeans 
feel  hostile  to  the  United  States  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

Because  many  employees  here  were  born  in-  Europe  or  have  friends  and  relatives  abroad,  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  News  felt  that  readers  would  be  interested  in  Mr.  White’s  letter  which  was  print- 
ed in  the  Republic  Steel  magazine.  Republic  Reports.  You.  too,  may  want  to  help  counteract  Com- 
munist propaganda  by  writing  truth  letters  to  your  relatives  and  friends  in  Europe. 


To  the  Employees  of  Republic  Steel 
Corporation: 

Recently  business  took  me  to  Europe.  I 
visited  England,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain. 

In  each  country  I talked  to  a great  many 
people.  I was  particularly  interested  in  two 
things — the  feeling  of  Europeans  toward  the 
United  States  and  the  strength  of  Communism 
in  Western  Europe. 

The  response  which  I received  to  my  in- 
quiry on  both  subjects  disturbed  me  a great 
deal.  I found  that  in  spite  of  all  this  country 
has  done  to  help  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
we  have  few  friends  abroad. 

Much  to  my  amazement  our  great  and 
humanitarian  country  is  largely  looked  upon 
as  the  country  most  likely  to  upset  peace  in 
the  world.  In  other  words,  the  communists 
have  done  their  work  so  well  in  these  countries 
that  we  are  being  tagged  as  warmongers  be- 
cause we  enjoy  our  freedom  so  much  that  we 
are  willing  to  fight  for  others  to  have  it. 

On  my  second  point  of  inquiry  I was  tre- 
mendously disturbed  to  see  the  hold  which 
Communism  had  in  some  of  the  countries  I 
visited.  The  communists  say  that  our  govern- 
ment is  ruled  by  Wall  Street,  that  starvation 
and  poverty  are  the  usual  thing.  There  was 
nothing  too  bad  for  the  communists  to  say. 
And  they  repeat  these  lies  often  enough  that 
people  believe  them. 

I have  been  giving  a lot  of  thought  to  this 
mattei  and  I have  an  idea  which  with  your 
help  can  be  carried  out. 

I know  that  many  Republic  employees 
either  were  born  abroad  or  have  relatives  and 
friends  abroad.  So  I would  like  to  suggest 
this  program. 


That  you  and  every  Republic  employee 
between  now  and  Christmas  write  a long 
letter  telling  about  your  life  here;  your  job; 
your  home;  the  schools  your  children  attend; 
your  churches;  the  kind  of  food  you  eat;  the 
kind  of  newspapers  and  magazines  you  read; 
the  movies  and  television  you  see  and  radio 
to  which  you  listen. 

Tell  about  your  freedoms — your  freedom 
to  travel,  to  attend  the  church  of  your  choice, 
to  criticize  the  government,  to  vote  by  secret 
ballot. 

Tell  your  relatives  and  friends  abroad 
about  your  plans  for  Christmas — the  plans 
you’re  making  to  celebrate  this  important 
religious  holiday. 

But,  most  important,  tell  them  that  there 
is  no  secret  to  our  standard  of  living.  It  rests 
firmly  on  the  fact  that  we  produce  more  and 
more.  This  means  more  and  more  jobs  and 
more  and  more  people  able  to  buy  the  things 
they  make. 

We  know  that  everything  isn’t  perfect  in 
this  country  but  I think  we  also  know  that 
we’re  a great  deal  better  off  than  most  other 
people  in  the  world.  From  what  I have  seen, 
even  our  poorest  people  live  better  than  many 
of  the  skilled  workers  in  other  countries. 

Don’t  boast  but  just  talk  in  your  letter  as 
you  might  talk  if  you  were  meeting  your 
friends  face  to  face. 

I think  working  together  in  this  way  Re- 
public and  Republic  employees  can  do  a great 
deal  to  bring  truth  to  other  lands  and  toward 
insuring  peace  on  earth. 

Let’s  have  thousands  of  letters  from  Re- 
public employees  mailed  to  other  countries 
during  the  next  month  or  so.  Will  you  help? 

C.  M.  WHITE 

REPUBLIC  REPORTS,  October,  1954) 
(Reprinted  from  the  Republic  Steel  magazine. 


(Based  on  earnings  after  1950) 


Retirement  Benefits 

Survivors  Benefits 

s 

Avg.  Monthly 

Worker’s 

Worker 

Widow, 

Widow  and 

Widow  ( 

Earnings 

monthly 

and 

child,  etc. 

1 child 

2 childr 

after  1950* 

benefit 

wife 

$ 45 

$ 30.00 

$ 45.00 

$ 30.00 

$ 45.00 

$ 50 

100 

55.00 

82.50 

41.30 

82.60 

82 

110 

60.. 50 

90.80 

45.40 

90.80 

90 

G 

120 

62.50 

93.80 

46.90 

93,80 

98 

130 

64.50 

96.80 

48.40 

96.80 

104 

P 

140 

66.50 

99.80 

49.90 

99.80 

112 

n 

150 

68.50 

102.80 

51.40 

102.80 

120 

160 

70.50 

105.80 

52.90 

105.80 

128 

5 

170 

72.50 

108.80 

54.40 

108,80 

136; 

180 

74.50 

111.80 

55.90 

111.80 

1441 

1 

190 

76.50 

114.80 

57.40 

114.80 

1521 

200 

78.50 

117.80 

58.90 

117.80 

157* 

1 

210 

80.50 

120.80 

60.40 

120.80 

161 

220 

82.50 

123.80 

61.90 

123.80 

165 

230 

84.50 

126.80 

63.40 

126.80 

169 

240 

86.50 

129.80 

64.90 

129.80 

173 

250 

88.50 

132.80 

66.40 

132.80 

177 

260 

90.50 

135.80 

67.90 

135.80 

181) 

270 

92.50 

138.80 

69.40 

138.80 

185 

280 

94.50 

141.80 

70.90 

141.80 

1891 

! 

290 

96.50 

144.80 

72.40 

144.80 

193  ) 

300 

98.50 

147.80 

73.90 

147.80 

1974 

310 

100.50 

150.80 

75.40 

150.80 

200  ) 

320 

102.50 

153.80 

76.90 

153.80 

200. 

330 

104.50 

156.80 

78.40 

156.80 

200. 

340 

106.. 50 

159.80 

79.90 

159.80 

200.) 

350 

108.50 

162.80 

81.40 

162.80 

200. 

r 

*After  droi>-out  of  up 

to  5 years  of 

lowest  (or 

no)  earnings. 

r 
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30K,  MOM,  NO  HANDS!  — Jo 
m Almeida,  cne-year-old,  shows 
e can  walk  all  by  her  onesies 
iw.  Jo  Ann  is  the  daughter  of 
eorge  and  Enis  Almeida,  both 
rmer  employees  of  Plymouth 
iTdage.  She  is  the  niece  of  Chick- 
Borghesani,  employed  in  No.  2 
Mill  Test  Room. 

/ 

LABORATORY 


NANCY  SCHEID 

Laboratory  welcomes  two  new 
embers  to  its  club  and  they  are 
verett  Doten  and  Walter  Cor- 
a. 

Everett  (better  known  as  Dody) 
a senior  at  P.H.S.  and  hoping  to 
ake  music  his  career. 

Wally  is  very  well  known  to  al- 
ost  everyone  at  P.C.  Co.,  and 
IS  been  employed  here  for  four 
ars.  Welcome,  boys! 

The  Prindle  homestead  has 
■en  bursting  its  seams  with  vis- 
ng  relatives.  Glad  B.  P.  put 


a 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR  SALE;  1950  Ford  automobile 
with  radio;  eighteen  58"x31"  Storm 
Windows,  excellent  condition.  What 
am  I offered?  Wally  Fortini,  Tel. 
153-M.  Off  Cherry  St.  Ct. 


WANTED:  Desk,  suitable  for  boy’s 
room.  Anthony  R.  Pimental, 
Rope  Room.  52  Cherry  St.  Tel. 
2199-M. 


VOSE  PIANO  for  sale.  August 
Giberti,  17  Crescent  Street, 
North  Plymouth. 


FOR  SALE  — 22  cal.  Mossberg 
Bolt  Action  Repeating  Rifle  with 
sling  and  cleaning  rod;  also  16  ga. 
Mossberg  Bolt  Action  Repeating 
Shotgun  with  variable  choke  and 
box  shells;  also  4 6:70x15  used  tires. 
Call  at  22  Maple  Avenue,  Kingston. 


FOR  RENT  — Garage,  22  ft.  long. 

Ideal  for  boat  and  dory.  James 
Souza,  Jr.,  2 Landing  Road,  Kings- 
ton. 


FOR  SALE  — Boy’s  bicycle,  size 
24,  for  ages  6 to  9.  Completely 
rebuilt  and  spray  painted.  Fine 
condition.  Good  buy  at  $20.00. 
A.  B.  Hunicke,  Laboratory. 


film  in  the  camera  this  time. 

The  Scheids  have  been  into  Bos- 
ton to  see  the  movie  “The  Egyp- 
tian.” Very  good. 


COBDAGE  NOTES  Of  YESTERYEAR  T 

j e_i 


25  YEARS  AGO 

The  Cordage  Baseball  team 
aves  on  their  well  earned  trip 
riday,  taking  the  boat  to  New 
ark.  George  Anderson  and  John- 
• Gallerani  will  be  in  charge  of 
e party.  The  following  boys  will 
ake  up  the  party:  George  An- 
■rson,  John  Gallerani,  Humbert 
rani,  Don  Cavicchi,  Colombo 
•agliarini,  John  Caton,  Bronzo 
agliarini,  Elno  Rossi,  John  Can- 
'azzi  and  Charlie  Borghi. 

The  1929-30  Inter-department 
awling  League  started  off  with  a 
•mg  September  30  with  Bill  Hunt- 
■ as  chairman.  The  change  from 
Dston  Pins  to  Candle  Pins  has 
Ided  quite  a lot  of  interest.  The 
n high  average  men  are:  Fred 
ephani,  George  McMahon,  Gene 
oeller,  Albert  Pederzani,  New- 

1 Blanchard,  A.  Malaguti,  Silvio 
;tani,  Willie  Ragazzini,  John 
[oeller  and  Mando  Fortini. 

Henry  S.  Adams,  Treasurer-Su- 
irintendent  of  the  Forest  Hills 
jmetery,  judged  employees’ 
mses  and  places  and  prizes  were 
varded  for  the  premises  kept  in 
e neatest  manner. 

The  Playground  closed  a suc- 
■ssful  and  busy  season  on  Sep- 
mber  10  with  the  tennis  courts 
frequent  use.  Pitching  horse- 
loes  and  baseball  were  as  popu- 
r the  last  week  as  the  first.  The 
ayground  is  now  being  used  for 
•ccer. 

The  Girl  Scouts  started  Monday 
ith  33  in  attendance.  Mrs.  Jes- 

2 Miskelly  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
I 2ane  continue  as  instructors. 
I ther  instructors  are  Misses 
I race  Edgar,  Mary  Deans,  Doris 
( Jever,  Margaret  McLean  and 
! me  Burns. 

Recent  marriages:  Russell  Zahn 
!;  Josephine  Pratt;  Margaret  Sea- 
i-  T,  No.  3 Mill  to  Frank  Freyer- 
I uth,  and  her  sister,  Josephine, 
).  2 Mill,  to  Jerome  Goulart. 


5 YEARS  AGO 

John  Durgin  of  the  Standards  De- 
partment and  Russell  Meade  of 
Auburn,  Maine,  have  completed  an 
extensive  trip  through  states 
where  hay  balers  are  most  com- 
mon, interviewing  farmers,  deal- 
ers and  county  agents  on  their 
baler  twine  requirements. 

The  extensive  network  of  out- 
door electric  power  lines  which 
spreads  throughout  the  plant  is  un- 
dergoing overhauling  by  our  elec- 
trical department. 

Plymouth’s  first  nylon  hawser 
again  distinguished  itself  when  it 
was  called  upon  to  finish  a towing 
job  from  New  York  to  Egypt.  The 
eight-inch  towline  was  broken  out 
after  the  manila  hawser  broke 
halfway  at  Ceuta,  Spanish  Moroc- 
co. 

More  than  1,000  employees, 
their  families  and  friends  attend- 
ed the  two-day  showing  of  “The 
Plymouth  Story”  held  at  the  Cor- 
dage Auditorium. 

The  three  large  oil  storage  tanks 
south  of  No.  2 Mill  and  the  exterior 
of  No.  2 Mill  have  been  repainted. 

A cablegram  was  received  by 
Peter  Michel  from  his  wife,  Kath- 
erine, informing  him  of  her  safe 
arrival  in  Germany. 

H.  K.  Smith,  General  Manager  of 
our  Canadian  operations  and  a 
Company  employee  for  44  years, 
retired  on  October  1.  William  B. 
Kitchen,  who  has  been  Superin- 
tendent at  Welland  and  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  Canada,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Smith. 

The  installation  of  a load  center 
in  No.  1 Mill  to  supply  current  for 
operation  of  machines  was  recent- 
ly completed. 

A new  re-enforced  concrete 
platform  has  been  completed  at 
No.  6 Warehouse  replacing  the 
former  wooden  structure. 

Peter  Billey,  Assistant  Plant  En- 


ness 


YOUNG  MAN:  “Would  you  mar- 
ry a man  just  for  money?” 

DESPERATE  YOUNG  LADY: 
“Are  you  collecting  statistics  or 
proposing?” 


A minister  advertised  for  a han- 
dyman and  the  next  morning  a 
neat  young  man  rang  the  bell. 

“Can  you  start  the  fire  and  have 
breakfast  ready  by  seven 
o’clock?”  asked  the  minister. 

The  young  man  thought  he  could. 

“Can  you  polish  all  the  silver, 
wash  the  dishes  and  keep  the 
house  and  grounds  neat  and  tidy?” 
was  the  next  question. 

“Look,  Reverend,”  protested  the 
young  man.  “I  came  here  to  see 
about  getting  married,  but  if  it’s 
going  to  be  anything  like  that,  you 
can  count  me  out  right  now!” 


The  carnival  barker  pounded  his 
chest  vigorously  and  said,  “Look 
what  this  wonderful  snake-oil  has 
done  for  me,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Note  my  marvelous  constitu- 
tion. Would  you  possibly  guess  that 
I am  over  200  years  old,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  Minute  Men  at 
Concord?” 

A farmer  seemed  somewhat 
skeptical  and  buttonholed  the  bark- 
er’s assistant.  “Is  he  really  that 
old?”  he  asked. 

“You  can’t  prove  it  by  me,”  said 
the  assistant.  “I’ve  only  been 
working  for  him  120  years.” 


Two  golfing  enthusiasts,  a Lon- 
doner and  a Scotsman  . . . were 
playing  a round  together.  After 
the  first  hole,  the  former  asked: 

“How  many  did  you  take?” 

“Eight,”  replied  the  Scot. 

“I  took  only  seven,  so  it’s  my 
hole.”  exclaimed  the  Englishman 
triumphantly. 

After  the  second  hole,  the  Lon- 
doner put  the  same  question  again. 
But  this  time  the  Scot  smiled  know- 
ingly. 

“Na,  Na,”  said  he  . . . “it’s  my 
turn  to  ask  first.” 


Briggs  took  the  ticket  the  agent 
gave  him,  picked  up  his  change, 
and  walked  away. 

A few  moments  later  he  was 
back  again  at  the  ticket  window. 

“I  say,”  he  said  to  the  clerk, 
“you  gave  me  the  wrong  change 
just  now.” 

“Sorry,  sir,”  said  the  agent, 
with  a shrug  of  his  shoulders,  “it 
cannot  be  rectified  now.  You 
should  have  called  my  attention  to 
it  at  the  time  you  bought  your  tick- 
et.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,  then,”  said 
Briggs,  with  a faint  smile,  “I’m 
not  worrying.  You  gave  me  five 
dollars  too  much.” 


The  colored  soldier  had  been 
peeling  potatoes  until  his  hands 
ached.  Turning  to  a fellow  K.  P. 
he  said:  “What  dat  sergeant  mean 
when  he  call  dis  K.  P.?” 

“Ah  dunno,”  replied  his  co- 
worker, “but  from  de  look  on  his 
face,  ah  thinks  he  meant  ‘Keep 
peelin’.” 


gineer,  is  recovering  from  an  em- 
ergency operation. 

Recent  weddings:  John  Fontes  of 
Harris  Hall  and  Fay  Malaguti;  Roy 
Morse  of  Statistical  and  Sally  Krue- 
ger; Virginia  Davis  of  Sales  to 
Walter  Starkweather;  Leona  Van- 
nah  of  Purchasing  and  Calvin  El- 
well  of  Waldoboro,  Maine;  Gloria 
Longhi  of  Billing  and  Anthony  Cos- 
ta; Ethelyn  Loring  of  Credit  and 
Stanley  Hill. 


FISH  APLENTY  — Young  Charlie  Wall,  son  of  Charles  C.  Wall  of  the 
Payroll  Department,  spends  much  of  his  leisure  time  fishing,  as  these 
pictures  show.  At  left  is  shown  a typical  day’s  catch  of  cod  and 
flcander  caught  in  the  harbor.  At  right  young  Charlie  displays  two 
nice  pickerel  caught  in  a local  pond.  One  weighe'J  2-%  pounds  and  was 
24V2  inches  long.  The  other  weighed  two  pounds,  three  ounces,  and 
was  19  inches  long. 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Fifteen  year  emblems  were 
awarded  to  Alfred  Govoni  and  Ed- 
ward Strassel  on  September  27. 

John  Tavares  is  now  working  in 
the  Receiving  Department,  having 
been  transferred  from  No.  2 Mill 
on  September  29. 

Bruno  Laurenti  was  awarded  his 
fifteen  year  service  pin  on  October 
6. 

Stanley  Burgess  was  on  vacation 
during  the  weeks  ending  October 
9 and  16. 

Joseph  Augustino  was  home  for 
a few  days  due  to  illness. 

A fifteen  year  emblem  was 
awarded  to  Julius  Pasolini  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  Julius  was  on  vacation 
during  the  weeks  ending  October  2 
and  October  9. 

On  October  8 two  more  Receiv- 
ing Department  employees,  George 
Hanelt  and  Parker  Northrop,  were 
awarded  fifteen  year  emblems. 


Holy  Ghost 
Society  to  Meet 

The  Holy  Ghost  Society  invites 
interested  Plymouth  Cordage  em- 
ployees to  attend  a meeting  to  be 
held  on  Sunday,  October  24,  at  2:30 
p.m.,  at  the  Young  America  Club. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
elect  a committee  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  1955. 


Aflult  Education 
Classes  Begin 

Classes  in  Adult  Civic  Education 
started  on  October  4 in  the  Cord- 
age Auditorium,  but  it  is  still  not 
too  late  to  join  the  class,  if  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Company  or  friends 
are  interested. 

Classes  are  held  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  1:15 
to  3:30  p.m.  and  are  designed  to 
help  prepare  people  for  American 
citizenship. 


Do  You  Remember  When? 


It  was  just  35  years  agC'  when  these  pictures  were  taken.  ’The  oc- 
casion was  the  Company  Machine  Shop  clambake  held  at  Plymouth 
Beach  in  June,  1919.  How  many  of  the  participants  can  you  recognize? 
Among  those  enjoying  the  hot  dogs  around  the  campfire  above  are: 
Frank  Vancini,  David  Dale,  Carl  Johnson,  Wally  Brewster,  Columbo 
Borsari,  Guy  Bunker,  Karl  Roberts  and  D.  Morton  Pratt.  (Below)  Sit- 
ting around  after  the  bake  was  over  are  Ramsay  MacDougal,  Neil 
MacKay,  Wally  Brewster,  George  Hellings,  Joe  Savoy  and  John  Damon. 
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MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

We  have  several  new  members 
of  the  office  staff  this  month. 
Dorothea  Martinelli  is  new  in  the 
Cost  Department,  Lillian  Mag- 
lathlin  of  Kingston  is  replacing 
Dorothy  Soule  in  Purchasing,  and 
Sylvia  Pires  has  joined  the  Bill-  ' 
ing  Department. 

Dorothy  Soule  has  left  to  wait 
for  a winter  visit  from  the  stork. 
Her  mother  is  presently  visiting  ^ 
from  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 

Joan  Pizzoti  will  be  leaving  ! 
shortly  lor  Chicago  where  she 
will  attend  a training  school  for 
the  stewardesses  of  American 
Airlines.  After  a four-week 
course  Joan  expects  to  be  join- 
ing them. 

The  new  man  in  Advertising  is 
Robert  Turpel  of  North  Abington. 
Peggy  Donovan  has  left  for  New 
York. 

We  have  lots  of  varied  vaca- 
tions to  report.  Walter  Anderson 
drove  to  Milwaukee  with  his  son, 
who  is  resuming  his  job  at  Allis 
Chalmers  there  following  service 
in  the  Air  Force.  Before  flying 
home  from  Chicago,  Walter  also 
visited  Canada. 

Ed  Wadell  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Duxbury,  although  he 
managed  a few  days  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

Most  of  Don  McLean’s  time 
was  taken  up  with  his  cranberry 
bogs,  but  Ralph  Santoro  man- 
aged to  get  to  both  Canada  and  { 
New  York  city.  i 

Laura  Lamborghini  covered  the 
East  Coast  as  far  as  Williams-  ; 
burg,  with  visits  to  Washington  i 
and  New  York,  too. 

Roland  Bailey  and  his  wife  also 
visited  Williamsburg,  although 
the  highlight  of  their  vacation 
really  was  the  fabulous  home  of 
the  late  Henry  Du  Pont,  just  out- 
side of  Wilmington. 

Mary  Nickerson  took  a short 
trip  to  New  Hampshire  on  her 
vacation,  and  Elsie  Morse  spent 
hers  taking  day  trips  from  her 
home  base. 

E.  W.  Brewster  went  down 
Maine  for  a vacation  at  Sever- 
ance Lodge. 

The  Statistical  Department  is 
minus  Gene  Mongan  these  days. 
Gene  has  left  to  begin  his  studies 
at  Notre  Dame. 

Both  looking  fine.  Betty  Hazel- 
hurst  and  Stan  Cheney  are  back 
with  us  following  their  opera- 
tions. 

The  sympathy  of  the  office  is 
extended  to  Betty,  who  lost  her 
sister  recently,  and  to  Bart  Brad- 
ley, whose  mother  died  very  sud- 
denly this  month. 

Joan  Zanello  has  a new  ad- 
dress. She  and  her  husband  have 
moved  into  their  newly  pur- 
chased home  on  Standish  Avenue. 

Rita  and  Pete  Dries  recently 
took  a week-end  trip  over  the 
Mohawk  Trail,  and  Muriel  Stefani 
spent  a short  but  busy  two  days 
in  New  York. 

Christian  Scientists 
Meet  in  Anditorium 

The  Cordage  Auditorium  is  being 
used  temporarily  by  members  of 
the  Christian  Science  Church  for  ' 
its  twice  weekly  meetings  on 
Wednesday  evenings  and  Sunday 
morning.  The  meetings  were  held 
.'.t  the  local  Masonic  Lodge  which 
is  now  undergoing  repairs. 

The  Boy  Scout  troop  which  has 
met  on  Wednesday  evenings  in  the 
Auditorium  heretofore  will  meet  on 
Monday  evenings  for  the  next  few 
months  while  the  Christian  Science 
Church  meets  here. 
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Vincent  Valenziano 
Retires  As  Fireman 


Vincent  Valenziano,  fireman  in 
the  Steam  and  Power  Department 
for  the  past  31  years,  has  re- 
tired, going  on  pension  as  of  OC' 
tober  1. 

Born  in  Italy  in  1889,  Vincent 
came  to  this  country  in  1911  and 
came  here  to  work  soon  there- 
after. He  worked  in  the  Receiving 
Department  and  in  No.  2 Mill  and 
in  1923  left  to  return  to  Italy.  He 
came  back  to  this  country  and  back 
to  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  in 
1924  and  hence  this  has  been  the 
only  place  he  has  worked  in  Amer- 
ica. He  obtained  his  fireman's  li- 
cense in  1925. 

Three  of  Vincent’s  four  sons 
work  here:  Mauro  in  No.  1 Mill, 
Peter  in  the  Rope  Room  and  Joe 
in  No.  2 Mill.  He  also  has  three 
daughters.  He  lives  on  North 
Spooner  Street. 

Asked  what  his  plans  were  for 
the  future,  Vincent  said  that  ex- 
cept for  a little  gardening  and 
other  small  chores  about  the 
house,  he  planned  only  to  rest. 
He  added  that  he  started  to  work 
at  the  age  of  6V2  on  farms  in  Italy 
and  can  remember  nothing  but  a 
lifetime  of  work.  After  being  con- 
tinuously employed  for  59  years, 
Vincent  deserves  to  look  ahead  to 
a future  of  leisure  and  rest. 


BARGAIN! 

Looking  for  corners  to  cut  on 
your  income  tax  report?  Here’s 
a tip:  It’s  okay  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
books  for  you  to  deduct  the  cost 
of  protective  clothing  and  equip- 
ment necessary  in  your  work. 

So,  have  all  the  protection  you 
need,  and  use  it,  and  cut  two 
tolls  at  once  — death  and  taxes. 


Few  Days  Left  For 
Car  Inspection 

Less  than  ten  days  remain  for 
auto  owners  to  get  their  vehicles 
inspected.  If  drivers  appear  on 
the  road  on  November  1 without 
their  car  inspection  stickers  they 
may  feel  the  teeth  of  the  law,  as 
the  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles 
will  have  inspectors  stop  sticker- 
less cars  after  the  first  of  the 
month. 

The  twice-a-year  inspection  pe- 
riods are  held  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
autoist. 

If  you  have  not  already  had  your 
car  inspected,  remember  • — you 
have  just  a few  more  days  before 
you  become  a law  violator. 

Bob  Ladd 
Visits  Here 

Robert  D.  Ladd,  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager  of  Pacific 
Marine  Supply  Company  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  was  a visitor  here  last 
week. 

Prior  to  accepting  his  present  po- 
sition with  this  good  Plymouth  dis- 
tributor, Bob  was  District  Manager 
for  our  Pacific  Coast  District. 


Hold  that  Trigger 

Maybe  you  think  we’ve  got  no 
business  talking  about  anything  but 
safe  work  in  these  pages.  But  we 
think  your  life  is  worth  a few  re- 
minders about  something  else — to 
wit: 

Firearms  accidents  kill  2,000  or 
more  people  each  year.  And  die 
number  goes  on  about  the  same 
year  after  year  (showing  people  do 
need  reminders  like  these). 

Such  tragic  accidents  reach  their 
peak  about  this  time  of  the  year. 
So — 

Don’t  lift  a gun  by  the  muzzle. 

Don't  carry  a loaded  gun  in  your 
car. 

Don’t  lean  a loaded  gun  against 
a tree  or  fence,  where  it  might  be 
knocked  over  and  discharged. 

Don’t  pull  a gun  through  a fence. 
Hand  it  over  carefully  to  someone 
else.  If  alone,  carry  the  gun  over 
with  you,  keeping  it  pointed  away 
from  you.  Break  a shotgun  and  re- 
move shells  before  climbing  over 
a fence. 

Never  let  the  gun  be  pointed  at 
anyone — and  be  sure  of  your  target. 

Be  sure  the  gun  is  unloaded  and 
put  away  safely  when  you  gei 
home. 

— The  Safe  Worker 


Carl  Linder,  Pattern  Maker,  Retire 


On  October  1 a quiet,  soft-spok- 
en man  finished  17  years  of  pattern 
making  for  the  Company.  He  prob- 
ably would  have  preferred,  like  the 


Arabs,  to  “silently  steal  away,” 
but  his  many  friends  in  the  Main- 
tenance Department  couldn’t  let 
him  go  that  way. 

On  Thursday  evening,  September 
30,  they  held  a gala  party  in  his 
honor  at  the  Alsace  Lorraine  Hall 
and  presented  him  a purse  of 
money. 

Carl  has  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
colorful  backgrounds  of  any  em- 
ployee here.  Born  in  Finland,  he 
came  to  this  country  in  1907  and 
began  his  career  as  a pattern  mak- 
er’s apprentice  in  Boston  in  the 
same  year.  Carl  recalls  he  started 
at  $3.00  a week,  out  of  which  he 
had  to  pay  train  fare  to  his  home 
in  Quincy. 

He  learned  his  trade  well  and 
has  been  an  outstanding  craftsman 
for  many  years.  Carl  has  made  the 
patterns  for  hundreds  of  machine 
parts  in  use  in  the  plant.  Pattern- 
making is  intricate  work,  and 
largely  a matter  of  hand  skill.  He 
works  from  a blueprint  or  a sam- 
ple and  fashions  out  of  pine  or 
mahogany  a facsimile  of  the  ma- 
chine part  required.  The  pattern 
is  then  taken  to  the  moulder,  put 
in  sand  to  make  the  proper  form, 
and  then  melted  metal  is  poured 
into  the  cavity  left  in  the  sand. 

But  while  Carl  is  known  here  for 
his  fine  patterns,  it  was  in  an  entire- 
ly different  field  that  he  was  fa- 
mous 35  years  ago.  It  was  in  1919, 
when  Carl  was  29  years  old,  that 
he  won  the  B.A.A.  Marathon,  run- 
ning the  25  mile  race  (it  was  a 
little  shorter  than  the  26  mile,  385 


yard  classic  of  today)  in  2 hou:;, 
29  minutes,  13-2/5  seconds.  It  wjj 
the  third  time  he  had  tried  ti; 
marathon. 


The  following  year,  in  19; 
Carl  was  selected  to  compete  j 
the  Olympic  races  held  in  Ai 
werp  and  came  in  11th  in  that  coi. 
petition.  He  was  chosen  for  t 
Olympics  again  in  1924  and  went 
Paris  but  was  prevented  from  ri 
ning  following  an  argument.  C^ 
ended  his  18-year  career  in  lot 
distance  running  in  1932,  finishiJl 
among  the  first  ten  in  eight  tim 
in  the  B.A.A.  Marathon  and  fi: 
in  numerous  other  races, 
awards  include  26  cups,  many  me 
als  and  other  trophies.  Since  g 
ing  up  running  he  has  served 
an  official  at  numerous  Patrio 
Day  marathons. 

Carl  has  lived  in  Quincy 
many  years  and  drives  back  a: 
forth  from  his  home  there  duri: 
the  winter  months.  He  has  a sui 
mer  home  in  Island  Creek  whe 
he  also  owns  about  three  acres 
cranberry  bogs.  He  plans  to  c 
vote  more  of  his  leisure  time 
cranberry  cultivation  from  now  c 
He  is  a member  of  the  Masons 
Quincy. 


: 


Commenting  on  his  work  hei 
Carl  said:  “This  is  the  best  co: 
pany  I’ve  ever  worked  for.  I 
sorry  to  be  leaving  it  and  to  ha 
to  say  good-bye  to  my  frien 
here.” 


Carl  Linder  (right)  accepts 
handsome  farewell  card  from  K 
Roberts.  Attached  tc'  the  card  w 
a silk  ribbon  on  which  was  prinh 
all  the  names  of  Carl’s 
who  presented  him  a purse  of  moi^ 


ey  on  his  retirement. 
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imouth  8-in.  Nylon  Largest  in  Los  Angeles 


New  eight-inch  circumference  Plymouth  Nylon  Hawser  being  de- 
red  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department.  Left  to  right,  John  E. 
hardson,  Jr.,  Plymouth  representative;  Bernard  Caughlin,  General 
lager,  Los  Angeles  Harbor;  B.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Purchasing  Agent, 
Angeles  Harbor  Department;  R.  M.  Mitchell,  President  Marine 
dware  Company  of  San  Pedro,  California,  through  whom  the  nylon 
was  sold;  and  Max  Burgess  of  the  Steamship  Department  of 
line  Hardware  Company. 


J Here  is  the  16-inch  manila  rope  which  the  nylon  line  replaced.  Note 
I one-inch  diameter  serving  rope. 


Company  Film  ‘‘Lifeline”  To  Be 
Shown  At  Credit  Union  Meeting 


nother  Plymouth  “first”  — the 
t eduction  of  an  8-inch  nylon  line 
t/)s  Angeles  harbor! 
he  nylon  rope  wiU  be  used  as 
I rest  line  and  replaces  a 16-inch 
iiila  rope,  made  by  another 
I lufacturer,  which  had  to  be 
l/ed  with  a one-inch  manila  rope 
!)re  use. 

ccording  to  Plymouth  Sales 
liresentative  John  E.  Richard- 
i Jr.,  who  was  present  when 
Plymouth  Nylon  Rope  was  put 
Uea,  “the  reaction  to  this  line 
' wonderful.  Bernie  Caughlin 
neral  Manager  Los  Angeles 
■ bor)  was  very  pleased  with  it 
I so  were  the  men  who  used  it. 


]MRA  to  Elect 
w Officers 

he  Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief 
ociation  will  hold  its  December 
!ting  on  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
10,  at  7 o’clock  upstairs  in  Har- 
Hall.  Officers  will  be  elected 
his  meeting  for  the  year  1955. 
verett  E.  Sampsen,  secretary 
he  Association,  requests  that  if 
member  has  changed  his  or 
address  he  notify  him  of  the 
ige.  Members  on  the  sick  list 
live  their  checks  by  mail.  If 


The  16-inch  manila,  because  of  its 
weight,  required  five  or  six  men  to 
handle  it  and  also  the  use  of  a 
truck  to  pull  it  from  one  place  on 
the  dock  to  another.  The  8-inch 
nylon,  weighing  only  a little  over 
100  pounds,  can  be  handled  by  one 
or  two  men. 

“We  believe  that  this  eight-inch 
nylon  is  the  largest  size  nylon  in 
use  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  know 
for  sure  that  it  is  the  largest  ny- 
lon in  use  in  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  harbor.  Los  Angeles  outer 
harbor  has  a terrific  surge  and 
hence  the  need  for  such  a brest 
line.” 


Local  692  To 
Elect  Officers 

A meeting  of  Local  692,  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  was 
held  on  Sunday,  November  21, 
at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Young  Ameri- 
ca Club. 

Nomination  for  new  officers  and 
stewards  was  held  and  the  slate 
will  be  presented  for  annual  elec- 
tion to  be  held  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 19. 


their  addresses  are  not  correct, 
checks  may  be  lost. 


Address  Naval 
Reserve  Officers 


G.  H.  REPASS 

Rope,  its  manufacture  and  use, 
was  the  principal  topic  of  discus- 
sion at  a meeting  of  Naval  Reserve 
Officers  in  Hartford  last  Monday 
evening,  November  15. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  As- 
sistant Superintendent  G.  H.  Re- 
pass and  S.  V.  Johnson,  sales  rep- 
resentative in  our  New  England 
District.  Mr.  Repass  addressed  the 
group  and  described  briefly  how 
rope  is  made,  the  various  types  of 
ropes  and  how  their  constructions 
are  controlled  by  manufacture.  He 
showed  samples  of  fiber,  describ- 
ng  the  different  grades,  and  sam- 
ples of  various  ropes. 

Mr.  Johnson  showed  the  new 
Company  film,  “Lifeline,”  and  in 
the  informal  discussion  period 
which  followed  both  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Repass  answered  many 
questions  on  rope  manufacture  and 
usage. 

Stockholders  To 
Meet  Here  Dec.  1 

The  annual  meeting  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  stockholders  will 
be  held  here  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 1. 

Company  stockholders  now  num- 
ber over  4,000  and  consequently 
it  is  expected  that  a larger  group 
than  usual  will  convene  here  for 
the  annual  meeting. 

A special  rail  diesel  car  has  been 
chartered  to  bring  some  of  them 
from  Boston.  It  leaves  Track  20 
of  South  Station  at  9:45  a.m.,  and  is 
due  here  in  the  Company  yard  at 
10:40  a.m.  Guides  will  meet  the 
train  and  escort  those  stockholders 
who  wish  to  take  a tour  of  the 
plant. 

They  will  reconvene  at  12  noon 
in  the  Cordage  Auditorium  for  the 
business  meeting  which  will  be 
followed  by  luncheon  served  in 
Harris  Hall. 

The  special  train  returns  to  Bos- 
ton at  2:30  p.m.  and  is  scheduled 
to  arrive  at  South  Station  at  3:35 
p.m. 


100  New  Employees 
Added  to  Working  Force 

Approximately  100  employees  are 
being  added  to  the  working  force 
here  at  Plymouth.  Most  of  them 
are  former  employees  and  they 
have  been  added  to  No.  1 and  No. 
2 Mills,  where  we  are  stepping  up 
our  production  of  Harvest  Twines. 
A complete  list  of  recalled  and  new 
employees  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

This  stepped-up  producHion  is 
part  of  a move  to  stop  the  in- 
creasing flow  of  baler  twine  being 
imported  into  this  country  from 
foreign  countries.  Customer  re- 
sponse to  the  Company’s  an- 
nouncement of  considerably  lower 
prices  on  harvest  twines  has  been 
excellent.  Ordering  has  been 
heavy  as  distributors,  jobbers  and 
dealers  seek  to  take  advantage  of 
discounts  for  early  shipment, 
quantity  shipments  and  early  pay- 
ment. 

“Plymouth  Cordage  men  and 
women  are  coming  through  as 
usual  in  pulling  toward  our  goal,” 
stated  President  E.  G.  Roos,  com- 
menting on  the  Company’s  pro- 
gram to  stop  twine  imports. 

Mr.  Roos  reiterated  the  need  for 
the  co-operation  of  everyone  in 
building  a quality  product  at  low- 
est possible  cost  in  order  to  meet 
the  strong  competition  from  cheap 
imports. 

Harris  Hall  to  Make 
Pies  for  Thanksgiving 

Harris  Hall  will  again  make  pies 
for  Thanksgiving  Day  for  those 
employees  who  wish  to  order  them. 

They  will  make  squash,  mince 
and  apple  and  offer  both  the  large 
size  for  $1.05  or  the  medium  size 
for  70  cents.  ’The  pies  will  be  made 
in  the  aluminum  foil  plates  which 
are  reusable  and  need  not  be  re- 
turned. 

Orders  must  be  received  by 
Monday,  November  22,  and  may  be 
left  either  at  Harris  Hall,  No.  2 
Cafeteria,  or  with  the  girls  on  the 
canteen  routes. 

Pies  will  be  ready  to  be  picked 
up  at  Harris  Hall  only  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  November  24. 

Blood  saves 
lives^ 

Call  your  Red  Cross 

make  addle  to  give 

— 

TEL.  PLYMOUTH  929 
Next  Bloodmobile  Visit,  Nov.  30 
Memorial  Building 
12  Noon  to  6 p.m. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Credit  Union  will  be 
held  next  Friday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 26,  at  7 o’clock  in  the  Main 
Auditorium.  A new  feature  of  this 
year’s  meeting  will  be  the  showing 
of  two  movies,  the  new  Company 
film,  “Lifeline,”  and  “King’s  X,” 
and  the  meeting  has  been  scheduled 
for  the  evening  to  make  it  possible 
for  many  employees  to  see  these 
two  films. 

The  film  “King’s  X”  is  of  con- 
siderable app>eal  and  has  been  in 
demand  from  non-credit  union 
sources  as  weU  as  from  credit 
unions.  Because  it  has  a great  deal 
of  human  interest  as  well  as  being 
an  informative  film,  it  has  even 
been  selected  for  showing  in  movie 
theatres  and  also  in  colleges,  state 
boards  of  education  and  other  or- 
ganizations. 

Showing  of  the  Company  film, 
“Lifeline”  will  provide  many  em- 
ployees their  first  opportunity  to 
see  this  exciting  movie  recently 
produced  by  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company.  It  dramatizes  the  many 
uses  for  cordage  products  and 
shows  in  sound  and  color  the  im- 
portance of  rope  and  twine  to  the 
life  of  everyone  in  America.  Stage, 
screen  and  TV  star  Thomas  Mitch- 
ell narrates  the  vivid  story. 

During  the  business  meeting 
which  will  precede  the  movies,  the 
rate  of  annual  dividend  to  be  paid 
on  shares  for  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 31,  1354,  will  be  fixed.  Other 
business,  including  the  election  of 
six  new  directors,  will  be 
transacted. 

An  official  notice  of  the  meeting 
appears  on  Page  2 of  this  issue. 

Plant  to  Close 
For  Thanksgiving 

The  entire  plant  and  all  the  of- 
fices will  be  closed  next  Thurs- 
day, November  25,  in  observance 
of  Thanksgiving  Day. 


Now,  Cow,  Next  Time 
Chew  Plymouth! 

When  an  Oklahoma  farmer  re- 
cently became  concerned  be- 
cause one  of  his  healthy  cows 
began  giving  less  milk,  he 
learned  she  had  an  ironclad  ex- 
cuse. 

Examination  by  a veterinari- 
an revealed  she  had  too  much 
iron  in  her  system,  four  inches 
too  much,  to  be  exact.  The 
cow  had  apparently  been  eating 
hay  baled  with  wire  and  had 
swallowed  a piece  of  the  baling 
wire. 

Perhaps  the  farmer  is  now 
converted  to  twine-baling. 
Plymouth  Red  Top  Baler  ’Twine 
has  never  upset  Bossie’s  diges- 
tive system. 
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We  Look  At  It  This  Way  . . . 

Shorter  Hours,  Higher  Pay  . . . 

The  American  vs.  Comiimiiist  Way 

Communists  talk  about  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay,  too. 
But  in  Communist-influenced  countries,  shorter  hours  and  higher 
pay  generally  bring  higher  costs  and  consequently  fewer  cus- 
tomers and  more  layoffs.  Why  doesn’t  it  work  that  way  in 
America? 

Capitalism  ...  or  the  profit  system  ...  or  free  enterprise 
. . . or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it  . . . doesn’t  just  talk  about 
shorter  hours  and  more  pay.  It  actually  makes  it  possible.  Over 
the  period  of  the  last  30  years,  in  spite  of  depressions  and  wars, 
the  average  hours  worked  by  all  workers  in  the  U.  S.  have 
gone  down  from  46.3  to  39.1  a week  while  the  average  pay  has 
gone  up  from  $22.08  a week  to  $54.66. 

Communists  and  socialists  may  talk,  but  Americans  deliver. 
Americans  have  the  tools  and  machines  to  make  a workman 
worth  more.  And  American  profits  have  made  it  possible  to  buy 
the  most  modem  machines  for  the  workman  to  use. 


Addresses  Cruising  Club 


RALPH  C.  WEAVER 


Assistant  Production  Manager 
R.  C.  Weaver  was  one  of  eight 
speakers  to  address  the  Cruising 
Club  of  America  at  their  annual 
dinner  meeting  held  at  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  in  New  York 
City  on  November  5. 

Mr.  Weaver  was  the  only  guest 
speaker  on  the  panel  as  all  others 
were  club  members,  and  he  cov- 
ered ropes  for  yachts  in  his  talk, 
discussing  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  Dacron,  Ny- 
lon, Linen  and  Manila  Yacht 
Ropes,  the  question  as  to 
whether  synthetics  would  replace 
linen  and  manila,  whether  the 
price  of  synthetics  would  come 
down,  and  how  the  yachtsman 
should  decide  whether  to  buy  Ny- 
lon, Dacron,  Linen  or  Manila  Yacht 
Rope,  for  sheets,  halyards,  anchor 
ropes  and  mooring  pennants, 

Rick,  who  is  Commodore  of  the 
Plymouth  Yacht  Club,  had  the  op- 
portunity in  the  social  hour  that 
followed  to  talk  with  Commodore 
Conover  of  the  Cruising  Club  of 
America,  and  with  many  of  the 
club  members  who  had  questions. 


Passing  thought  . . . What  a 
pleasant  world  this  would  be  if 
only  the  right  people  had  the  in- 
feriority complexes. 


PRIDE  IN  WORKMANSHIP 


i 


MEANS  QUALITY  IN  PRODUCT! 


November,  15T 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 


k 


The  following  received  service  emblems  during  the  month 
October,  1954: 


iih'li 


BRUNO  LAURENTI 
Receiving 
15  Years 


PETER  VALENZIANO 
Rope  Room 
15  Years 


GEORGE  S.  HANELT 
Receiving 
15  Years 


PARKER  NORTHRUP 
Receiving 
15  Years 


FRANK  SANTOS 
No.  2 Mill 
15  Years 


jyBli 

roiil 


in  c 
j ca 


Bietii 


RAMO  BONGIOVANNI 
No.  I Mill 
15  Years 


MANUEL  J.  CRAWLEY 
Maintenance 
25  Years 


JOSEPH  D.  FERREIRA 
No.  2 Mill 
15  Years 


MANUEL  BRAZ 
No.  2 Mill 
15  Years 


WILLIAM  PIMENTAL 
Rope  Room 
15  Years 


VIINCENT  BUDVEIT 
N.  Y : Warehouse 
10  Years 


DORIS  RONCARATI 
Laboratory 
5 Years 


jey* 

i?r  y 


save 


L * 

tkous 

of 

ina: 


tdso 

aoy's 


CATON  RAPOZA 
Shipping 
15  Years 


RAYMOND  ZUPPEROLI 
Laboratory 
5 Years 


30-YEAR  PIN  FOR  AGNES  — Agnes  McCarthy  completed  thirty  j*:®? 
of  service  on  November  4,  all  thirty  of  them  spent  in  the  Main  Oicfm 
She  now  serves  as  secretary  to  Industrial  Sales  Manager  Ralph  L.  li  the 
(right).  President  E.  G.  Roos  presented  Agnes  her  30-year  service  avr  tbe 


NOTICE 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  members  of  the  Plymouth  Cordaj 
Credit  Union  will  be  held  on  Friday,  November  26,  1954,  in  tl 
Main  Auditorium  at  7 p.m. 


1.  To  fix  the  rate  of  annual  dividend  to  be  paid  on  shar  ™ 


for  the  12-month  period  ending  October  31,  1954. 


ratio 

Bents 


2.  To  fix  the  proportion  of  profits  which  shall  be  transfern 
to  the  Guaranty  Fund. 


3.  To  fix  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  which  may  be  e 
tended  to  any  one  member,  either  as  a borrower,  or  endorse 
or  both. 


tials 

Kol 


4.  To  approve  the  amount  of  compensation  to  officers  whiMise, 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


5.  To  elect  six  (6)  members  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Directors  whose  terms  of  office  expire  in  1954  are  as  follow 
George  G.  Anderson  Baxter  B.  Moore 

Eohraim  L.  Bartlett  John  J.  Nutterville 

Leo  Jaeger  John  R.  Pascoe 


Bcei 


Note; 

Article  XI 

Section  1 of  the  By-Laws  reads  as  follows: 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  shall  be  held  at  Plyr 
outh  on  the  last  Friday  of  November  each  year. 

Section  2. 

Notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  given  by  the  Clerk  who  shall 
least  seven  days  before  date  of  such  meeting,  post  a notice 
the  meeting  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  office  of  the  Associatio 

At  Annual  or  Special  meetings,  twenty-one  (21)  membe 
shall  constitute  a quorum.  If  no  quorum  is  present  an  adjour 
ment  shall  be  taken  to  a date  not  less  than  seven  days  thereaft 
and  the  decisions  of  the  adjourned  meeting  shall  be  binding  r 
gardless  of  the  number  of  members  present.  Notice  of  adjourm 
meetings  shall  be  given  by  the  Clerk  as  required  by  section  2 n 
less  than  five  days  previous  to  the  date  of  the  meeting. 


labor; 

goes 

wha 

exao 


IS  I 
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Signed 


WILLIAM  A.  GILMAN f I 
Clerk  of  the  Corporatiij 
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popping  For  A Family  of  2,000 

Irchasing  Department  Holds  Company  Purse  Strings;  Spends 
] 0 — S30  IVlillion  A Year  For  Plant  Operation 


-iday  night  may  be  shopping 
t ; in  your  family.  You  buy  what 

1 need  at  what  you  can  afford, 
an  eye  to  saving  a few  cents 

f rever  you  can.  You  take  ad- 
^ tage  of  sales,  special  offers, 
t ing  in  quantity  if  it’s  cheaper 
f you  can  use  the  articles,  and 
; sometimes  take  a substitute  if 
i )oks  good  to  you  and  you  think 
i 'ill  save  you  money, 
j lopping  for  Plymouth  Cordage 
ipany  follows  much  the  same 
;ern,  except  it’s  multiplied 
,iy  thousandfold.  Shopping  for  a 
lily  of  about  2,000  people  en- 
ed  in  a staggering  variety  of  ac- 
ties  makes  it  necessary  to  have 
idreds  of  different  items  on  the 
npany’s  shopping  list, 
ur  Purchasing  Department 
s everything  from  raw  mater- 
. such  as  fiber,  cordage  oil,  fun- 
,des,  to  typewriter  ribbons  and 
icils.  'fhey  will  get  you  a new 
om  or  a barge  load  of  fuel  oil. 
jy  will,  that  is,  if  your  work  for 
mouth  Cordage  Company  re- 
res  it,  and  if  the  purchase  is 
iperly  authorized, 
landling  this  tremendous  shop- 
g problem,  they  must  have  the 
nbined  qualities  of  Yankee  trad- 
international  diplomat  and 
eful  provider. 

KEEP  WHEELS  TURNING 

'o  keep  the  wheels  of  production 
ning,  they  must  be  sure  that  all 
the  right  materials  are  at  the 
It  place  at  the  right  time  and  in 
right  quantity.  Even  the  lack  of 
small  item  like  labels  could 
iously  hold  up  production  in  the 
ire  mill,  for  as  the  old  adage 
;s,  “for  want  of  a nail,  the  shoe 
s lost  ...” 

buying  raw  materials  is  the  prin- 
al  function  of  the  department. 
Vt  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
IT  the  Sales  Department  esti- 
ites  what  they  will  sell  in  the 
•ning  year.  By  working  closely 
Ji  the  Accounting  Department, 
1;  Manufacturing  Department  and 
[:  Laboratory.  Purchasing  knows 
' at  goes  into  each  product  and 
ice  what  they  will  need  to  buy. 
r example,  the  Lab  issues 
manual  which  contains  the 
nposition  of  all  emulsions  and 
■atments  which  we  use  and  the 
mulas  for  them  and  from  this 
brmation.  Purchasing  can  deter- 
ne  the  types  and  quantities  of 
derials  to  buy. 

Tiber,  of  course,  is  the  principal 
m.  both  dollar-wise  and  quan- 
y-wise.  Since  100%  of  our  fiber 
imported,  there  are  times  when 
ernational  situations  which 
ght  affect  the  fiber  growing 
untries  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
unt.  They  must  keep  a finger  on 

2 pulse  of  every  crisis,  whether 
politics,  weather,  or  the  econo- 
f of  the  country  in  question,  for 
y of  these  can  have  an  effect  not 
ly  on  the  price  of  fiber  but  also 

availability  and  quality. 

Since  much  of  our  fiber  comes 
)m  halfway  around  the  globe,  the 
le  element  and  shipping  prob- 
ns  have  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
ition.  Purchasers  of  fiber  have 
know  the  grades,  their  charac- 
'istics  and  the  effects  of  seasons 
plant  diseases  on  fibers  so  as 
estimate  conditions  of  supply 
the  fiber  market.  They  are  ex- 
cted  to  suggest  changes  in  fiber 
xtures  to  obtain  economies  which 
ly  result  from  variations  in  fiber 
irket  conditions. 

8UY  FOR  BRANCH  PLANTS 
lur  Purchasing  Department  here 


buys  fiber  for  all  the  plants  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Canada,  in- 
cluding the  paper  supply  for  our 
Warwick,  Virginia,  plant  and  the 
items  of  major  importance  for  both 
the  New  Orleans  and  Warwick 
plants.  It  also  directs  and  coordi- 
nates the  purchasing  function  in 
all  plants. 

The  second  most  important  item 
purchased  is  oil  (cordage  and  fuel), 
but  as  all  of  this  is  produced  in 
this  country,  the  problem  of  supply 
isn’t  as  great  as  that  of  fiber.  It 
is  generally  bought  by  the  barge- 
load to  save  transportation  costs. 
A barge,  which  comes  directly  to 
our  pier,  will  generally  bring  in 
6,000  to  10,000  barrels  of  oil. 

While  fiber  and  oil  account  for 
the  bulk  of  the  material  we  buy, 
the  purchasing  problem  isn’t  fin- 
ished when  those  items  are 
bought.  In  fact,  it’s  just  begun. 
There  are  more  than  500  other 
items  which  must  be  kept  in  stock 
at  all  times  just  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

Because,  as  already  pointed  out, 
the  lack  of  even  one  small  item 
can  hold  up  an  entire  department. 
Purchasing  has  recently  worked 
out  an  effective  new  system  of  in- 
ventory control. 

FLAGS  AND  TABS 

It’s  a card  inventory  control 
with  each  item  we  buy  listed  on  a 
visible  card.  A complex  system  of 
colored  flags  and  tabs  which  slide 
back  and  forth  indicates  a normal 
supply,  overstock  or  shortage. 

The  Purchasing  Department, 
through  the  use  of  these  flags  and 
tabs,  is  automatically  notified  when 
any  item  gets  down  to  the  estab- 
lished minimum  point,  at  which 
time  a new  supply  is  ordered.  Es- 
tablished minimums  are  occasion- 
ally upset  in  sudden  upsurges  or 
downturns  in  production,  such  as 
in  the  recent  harvest  twine  upturn. 
Practically  overnight  they  were 
faced  with  the  need  for  buying 
many  more  bags,  wrappers,  labels 
and  other  supplies.  Even  with 
these  emergencies,  through  the 
new  inventory  control  system.  Pur- 
chasing plans  to  have  enough  of 
everything  at  all  times.  They  know 
how  long  it  takes  to  replace  an 
item  and  how  far  ahead  they 
should  order  it.  The  last  part  of 
the  job  is  placing  the  order. 

If  the  purchase  is  a big  one.  Pur- 
chasing generally  gets  several 
bids  and,  as  a matter  of  routine. 


compares  prices  from  different 
suppliers,  even  on  smaller  pur- 
chases. 

Some  four  to  twelve  salesmen 
call  every  day  armed  with  brief 
cases  full  of  bright  catalogs  and 
samples  of  their  wares,  just  as  our 
own  Plymouth  salesmen  go  out  to 
call  on  their  customers  with  infor- 
mation and  samples  of  Plymouth 
Cordage  Products.  It’s  time  con- 
suming to  see  all  these  salesmen 
but  Purchasing  takes  the  time  for 
they  never  know  when  they  will 
hear  of  a better  product,  a more 
economical  one,  a new  invention,  a 
new  chemical  or  a new  process. 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  Purchas- 
ing Department  is  to  look  for 
economies,  to  be  on  the  alert  for  a 
product  which  will  do  the  same  job 
less  expensively  and  without  sac- 
rifice of  quality. 

STANDARDIZE 

In  another  effort  to  effect  econo- 
mies, they  try  to  effect  standardi- 
zation in  supplies.  For  instance 
they  recently  were  able  to  save 
several  thousand  dollars  a year  by 
getting  different  departments  to 
use  gummed  tape  of  the  same 
width  where  previously  several  dif- 
ferent widths  were  being  used. 

There  is  a certain  amount  of  pa- 
per work  involved  in  this,  as  in  all 
departments,  but  for  the  sake  of 
everyone  concerned.  Purchasing 
tries  to  keep  it  down  to  a 
minimum. 

Even  so,  there  are  seven  copies 
of  the  purchase  order  made  out 
when  ordering,  and  they  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  the  original 
copy  goes  to  the  supplier.  The 
second  is  retained  by  Purchasing 
and  filed  alphabetically.  The  third 
is  also  kept  by  Purchasing  and 
filed  numerically.  The  fourth  goes 
to  Accounting  for  checking  the  in- 
voice when  it  comes  in.  The  fifth 
copy  is  used  as  an  extra  copy  for 
various  purposes  as  required.  The 
sixth  copy  is  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment ordering  the  item  as  a vouch- 
er to  be  signed  when  the  goods  are 
received.  The  seventh  copy  serves 
as  an  acknowledgment  and  pric- 
ing copy  and  goes  to  the  vendor 
so  that  he  can  acknowledge  the 
order,  state  when  it  will  be 
shipped,  and  the  price.  If  you  can 
keep  all  these  straight,  you  prob- 
ably work  for  Purchasing! 

In  any  event,  these  multiple  cop- 
ies serve  to  keep  track  of  the  de- 
sired item  and  to  insure  its  speedy 
delivery  in  good  condition. 

Like  any  other  efficient  depart- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Head  of  the  Purchasing  Department  is  Vice  President  Stanley 
Cheney.  Principally  concerned  with  fiber  buying,  Mr.  Cheney  has 
direct  charge  of  all  purchasing.  Mary  Cash  is  his  secretary. 


Walter  Kopke  (right)  is  purchasing  agent.  He  is  shown  here  dis- 
cussing a new  oil  with  Homer  Hoten  and  W.  Susskey,  both  of  Esso 
Standard  Oil  Company. 


The  purchase  of  all  general  supplies  is  Lyman  Briggs’  respon- 
sibility and  in  this  capacity  he  comes  in  contact  with  many  depart- 
ments throughout  the  plant.  He  is  discussing  a new  packaging  method 
with  Engineer  Thomas  Williams  (left). 


Joan  Gavoni,  (right)  recently  transferred  from  the  now  departed 
Paper  Twisting  Division,  and  Lillian  Maglathlin  handle  much  of  the 
paper  work  and  clerical  detail  of  ordering  and  inventory  maintenance. 
They  are  shown  bringing  up-to-date  the  card  index  file  which  lists  all 
the  mill  supplies. 


Fiber  inventories  and  ordering  are  handled  principally  by  Roy 
Morse  and  Mary  Nickerson.  Here  they  check  warehouse  inventory 
sheets.  There  is  a long  lapse  of  time  between  fiber  ordering  and  de- 
livery and  consequently  the  most  accurate  records  must  be  kept  in 
order  that  fiber  supplies  will  be  adequate. 
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New  Plymouth  Product 

SUPER  6-Thd.  is  Heavier.^  Stronger 
Pot  Warp  Developed  for  Bigger  Catches 


The  delectable  lobster  will  be 
easier  to  snare  from  now  on,  as  a 
result  of  a new  pot  warp  developed 
recently  by  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany. 

It’s  the  new  Super  6-thread  Pot 
Warp,  a rope  that’s  bigger,  heavier, 
stronger.  It  was  designed  to  meet 
the  changes  in  lobstering  equip- 
ment which  have  developed  in  re- 
cent years.  Lobster  fishermen  go 
further  out  to  sea,  use  larger  and 
heavier  pots  and  consequently  need 
a heavier,  stronger  rope  and  a long- 
er one.  It  is  good,  too,  for  the  fish- 
erman who  puts  more  than  one 
pot  on  a string.  Our  regular  six- 
thread  pot  warp  is  designed  for  the 
single  pot. 

HIGH  ABRASION 

As  everyone  who  has  done  any 
lobstering  knows,  one  end  of  the 
pot  warp  is  attached  to  the  pot, 
which  is  set  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Dcean  to  catch  the  lobsters.  The 
other  end  is  fastened  to  the  buoy 
on  the  surface  which  marks  the 
location  of  the  pot.  When  the  fish- 
erman is  ready  to  bring  in  his 
catch,  he  hauls  the  pots  up  over 
his  boat  with  the  pot  warp.  The 
rope  is  subjected  to  considerable 
abrasion,  both  on  the  ocean  floor 
and  in  the  hauling  process.  A cable 
laid  warp  offers  more  abrasion  re- 
sistance and  hence  is  generally  pre- 
ferred by  lobster  fishermen. 

The  new  Super  6-thread  Pot  Warp 
allows  the  fisherman  to  get  greater 
usage  and  more  workability  than 
from  a regular  6-thread  pot  warp 
and  it  offers  more  pliability  without 
fraying. 

NEW  TREATMENT 

The  new  pot  warp  has  many  other 
advantages; 

It  is  whisker-free  and  smooth 
for  easier  handling  and  more  at- 
tractive appearance. 

It  is  made  with  all  of  Plymouth’s 
popular,  time-tested,  pot  warp 
treatments — Plym-Cop  Red.  Plym- 
Cop  Green  and  Seaproof.  and  also 
in  the  untreated.  It  is  offered  in 
both  manila  and  sisal  in  the  eable 
lay. 


The  Plym-Cop  Red  now  being 
used  is  the  new  improved  treat- 
ment which  gives  better  penetra- 
tion and  deeper  pigmentation  and 
hence  the  rope  retains  the  deep 
red  color  longer.  Fishermen  have 
sometimes  become  concerned  when 
the  color  washed  out  of  their  rope 


after  constant  submerging  in  wa- 
ter. thinking  that  the  treatment 
was  washed  out  with  the  color. 

The  new,  stronger,  darker  color 
will  not  wash  out  and  yet  it  retains 
the  fine,  clean  handling  properties 
which  many  other  competitors’  pot 
warps  do  not  have.  It  also  re- 
tains its  excellent  rot  proofing  and 
anti-fouling  properties. 

FIELD  TRIPS 

Plymouth’s  new  Super  6-thread 
Pot  Warp  was  developed  over  a 
period  of  two  years  during  which 
time  Alfred  P.  Lee,  sales  represen- 
tative in  our  New  England  Dis- 
trict, made  three  surveys  of  Maine 
coast  lobster  fishermen  from  East- 
port  to  Kittery.  On  his  last  field 
trip  he  was  accompanied  by  Field 
Product  Engineer  F.  C.  Hilton. 
They  called  on  lobstermen  and 
dealers  in  every  large  sector,  ask- 
ing them  what  they  would  like  in 
a lobster  fishing  rope.  The  new 
pot  warp  is  designed  to  meet  their 
needs  and  wishes.  It  will  be  used 
by  both  lobster  and  crab  fishermen. 

It  is  a new  addition  to  the  Plym- 
outh line  of  i)ot  warps  which  in- 
clude manila  and  sisal  in  standard 
and  cable  lay,  treated  with  Plym- 
Cop  Green.  Plym-Cop  Red  and  Sea- 
Proof,  or  untreated. 


Plymouth  Cordage 


No.  1 Mill 

Ayres  Rodriques 
William  J.  Cathcart 
Robert  C.  Lynch 
Maurice  Ruprecht 
Jesse  Silva 
Jan  Basenko 
Anthony  DiStaula 
Bella  Motta 
Augustina  Taddia 
Gilbert  Alves 
Alton  H.  Johnson 
Robert  J.  Emond 
Richard  A.  Andrade 
Edward  W.  Barstow 
Arthur  Camara 
Frank  W.  Lahey 
Arthur  Soignier 
Manuel  S.  Viera 
Mary  E.  Fratus 
Anna  E.  Silva 
Margaret  Pratt 

No.  2 Mill 

Stanley  W.  Sears 
Arthur  Vecchi 
Caesar  Andrews 
Russell  C.  Brick 
Albert  R.  Cristani 
Edward  F.  Fonesca 
Stanley  R.  Glover 
Andrew  A.  Gomes 
Herman  Mello 
John  Metz 
Michael  Morini 
George  R.  Neal 
Celia  Pimental 
Joseph  L.  Pina 
Edward  Quintal 
Arthur  H.  Reis 
Robert  Roncarati 
Rose  Simoes 
Maria  L.  Tavares 
Louis  Almeida,  Jr. 
John  R.  Yates 
Almeda  Cavacco 
Eugene  B.  Adams,  Jr. 
Raymond  J.  Enos 
Joanto  Fernandes 
Carman  Jack 
Maria  Miguel 
William  E.  Rougeau 

Receiving 

Joseph  H.  Gavoni 
Clarence  H.  Hollis 
Alfred  A.  Pimental 
James  J.  Silva 
Ervin  C.  Burgess,  Jr. 
John  Miranda 
Eden  P.  Tillson 
Dante  Figlioli 
Robert  Zucchi 
Raymond  Putnam 
Paul  Vantangoli 
Joseph  Furtado,  Jr. 
James  Cabral 
William  Diaz 

Rope  Room 

Louis  D.  Lima 


(New  Employees) 
Mechanical  Engineer 

Robert  W.  Pickles 

No.  1 Mill 

Maurice  E.  Beaupre 
Andrew  W.  Lopes,  Jr. 
Walter  L.  ThisseU 
No.  2 MiU 

Ernest  Alves 
Walter  F.  Ellis 
Arthur  F.  Govoni 
Fred  M.  Horton 
Charles  L.  Mead 
John  Pina 
Richard  M.  Silva 


Pot  warps  receive  hard  use  in  hauling  pots  in  and  out  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  rope  is  subjected  to  much  abrasion.  The  new  Super 
6-thread  Pot  Warp  is  designed  for  rugged  use. 


James  Bennett,  Turret 


Lathe  Operator,  Retir  e! 


Some  of  his  co-workers  called 
him  “Jim”;  some  called  him 
“Brick.”  They  all  agreed  that 
James  Bennett  was  tops  in  operat- 
ing a turret  lathe. 


record  was  exceptional.  I 

Many  of  the  older  folks  here  li' 
remember  Jim  on  the  baseball  h, 
mond.  From  the  time  of  his  fe  I 
school  days  and  many  years  ati  ' 
Brick  was  a familiar  figure  on  li 
mound.  He  was  a southpaw  v 
played  brilliant  baseball  in  scl>r 
community  and  later  on  the  C ^ 
age  baseball  team.  He  once  pha^ 
in  an  exhibition  game  against  i 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  and  was  cor  d 
ered  major  league  material.  1 
was  also  active  in  football, 
an  ardent  sports  fan.  Brick  tc  i 
participates  in  the  less  strenu 
sport  of  fishing,  particularly 
trout. 

He  recently  bought  himse 
small  house  on  Jones  River 
Kingston  where  he  lives  alone 
is  his  own  housekeeper.  He] 
thinking  about  spending  the  di 
ing  winter  in  Florida  with  [ 
daughter,  Barbara  Swan.  He 
another  daughter,  Marion  Lonj! 
er,  and  five  grandchildren. 


Jim  retired  on  October  29  and  on 
that  evening  the  Maintenance  De- 
partment gathered  again  to  honor 
another  of  their  members  upon  re- 
tirement. The  party  was  held  at 
the  Alsace  Lorraine  Hall.  He  was 
presented  a purse  from  his  fellow 
workers,  the  presentation  being 
made  by  Plant  Engineer  Karl  Rob- 
erts. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Jim’s  many 
years  of  service,  Karl  pointed  out 
his  skill  and  workmanship  in  the 
operation  of  the  turret  lathe,  a high 
production  tool  which  he  has  oper- 
ated practically  exclusively  for  the 
entire  37  years  he  spent  here.  Near- 
ly every  production  machine  here 
has  some  parts  which  were  pro- 
duced by  Jim  on  the  lathe.  Be- 
sides being  a skilled  workman,  he 
was  also  a conscientious,  coopera- 


Plant  Engineer  K.  D.  Rob 
(left)  presents  Jim  Bennett  a fri 
well  card  inscribed  with  the  nau 
of  Jim’s  fellow  workers  in  ■ 
Maintenance  Department. 


Walter  Shobbrook 
Now  in  Mexico 

Former  co-workers  of  Walter 
Shobbrook,  who  worked  in  No.  2 
Machine  Shop,  will  be  interested  to 
hear  of  his  present  position  as  qual- 
ity control  officer  with  a Mexican 
cordage  company  at  Merida  in  Yu- 
catan. 

Born  in  England,  Walter  came 
to  work  for  Plymouth  Cordage  in 
1951  following  service  with  the 
R.A.F.  as  a pilot  officer.  His  pres- 
ent position  was  obtained  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Grenville  Hill, 
a member  of  the  technical  staff  of 
the  James  Mackie  Company  of  Bel- 
fast whom  Walter  met  during  Mr. 
Hill’s  stay  here  in  1953. 


Safeguard  Stoves 

Set  stoves  and  heaters  on  s; 
stantial  bases  well  away  f;i 
walls.  Place  a sheet  of  metal  : 
der  stoves  on  wooden  floors.  I: 
tect  any  nearby  woodwork  v; 
sheet  metal  or  asbestos.  K' 
smokepipe  clean,  in  good  rep 
securely  supported,  and  at  leai 
foot  from  woodwork  or  comt: 
tible  material.  Where  smokep:; 
pass  through  a combustible  p; 
tition  use  a ventilated  thin) 
with  a foot  clearance  around 
pipe. 

If  an  oil  burner  is  used,  se ; 
a type  approved  by  Underwrit ' 
Laboratories  and  have  the  insil 
lation  looked  over  by  the  fire  : 
partment.  Make  sure  that  th’ 
are  no  leaks.  Have  the  equipmi 
cleaned  and  overhauled  annua  y 

Fireplaces  should  be  protec  ( 
by  substantial  screens. 

Remember  that  every  stove 
heater  is  a potential  hazard  u- 
less  properly  controlled.  AlW! 
look  to  the  fires  before  leavf 
the  house  or  retiring  for  the  nigt 
Automatic  control  devices  are  rfl 
available  to  reduce  the  danger') 
overheated  furnaces. 


Receiving 

Raymond  E.  Silva 
Alfonso  Viera 
Antonio  Santos 
Russell  D.  Barros 
Anderson  Reed 
Raymond  Thimas 
Allen  Cotti 
Antone  Gomes 
Eugene  Nutt 
Harrison  Burt,  Jr. 
Manuel  Grace 
Leo  Cadorette 
Raymond  Mott 


CHEVROLET 
DUMP  TRUCK 
For  Sale  Cheap 

1941  — 39,000  miles  — Wz 
Cap.  Fairly  good  tires,  goo 
body  and  hoist;  needs  mechai 
ical  repairs.  Would  make 
good  truck  for  someone  capabll 
of  making  necessary  repair; 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CO. 
Contact  K.  D.  Roberts 
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Two  Plymouth  Products  Winners  in 


Competition 


PlVMltBArT 


Two  recently  developed  products 
of  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
won  merit  awards  for  new  and  im- 
proved Massachusetts  products  of 
distinction  in  judging  conducted  by 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts. They  are  Plymouth  Ship 
Brand  Manila  Anchor  Line  and 
PlymKraft  Fibre-White  Clothes- 
line. 

As  winners  they  were  on  display 
in  a special  exhibition  in  the  Dor- 
othy Quincy  Suite  at  John  Hancock 
Hall  on  October  28  and  were 


viewed  by  Associated  Industries 
members  following  the  annual 
meeting  of  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts  held  at  Hotel  Stat- 
ler. 

The  exhibit  was  later  moved  to 
the  State  House  where  it  will  be  on 
display  for  a month.  It  was  viewed 
by  Lieutenant  Governor  Sumner 
Whittier  on  Wednesday,  November 
10,  when  he  met  officials  of  the 
various  companies  whose  products 
had  won  merit  awards. 

The  judging  was  done  by  a com- 
mittee of  experts  headed  by  Dr. 
James  R.  KiUian,  Jr.,  President  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. It  was  part  of  a program 
to  promote  Bay  State  industries  by 
showing  what  is  done  by  indus- 
tries in  this  state  to  increase  de- 
mand for  Massachusetts-made 
goods.  The  keynote  of  the  confer- 
ence this  year  was:  “What’s  New 
in  Massachusetts  Industry?” 


set  aside  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  blessing  of  survival 


amid  the  trials  and  hardships  of  the  New  World. 

Let  us,  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  seek  to  recapture  the 
sturdy  faith  of  our  forefathers.  Let  us  humbly  bow  our  heads  in 
a prayer  of  gratitude  to  the  Creator  for  all 
that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are.  In  this  simple  expression 
of  faith  in  Divine  Providence,  let  us  find  renewed  faith  in 
ourselves,  our  work,  our  fellow  men  . . . renewed  faith  in  the 
strength  of  Freedom  to  keep  our  Nation  forever  safe 
and  our  children  forever  secure. 


Sales  Force  in  High  Gear 

111  Pushing  Sales  of  Baler  Twine 


Typical  Plymouth  sales  promotion  and  space  advertising  which 
were  set  in  motion  immediately  baler  and  binder  twine  prices  were 
announced.  This  activity  backed  up  the  concentrated  direct  sales 
work  of  our  representatives  throughout  the  country. 


The  entire  sales  force  moved 
smoothly  into  high  gear  on  Plym- 
outh baler  and  binder  twine  sales 
immediately  prices  were  announced 
last  month. 

Plans  had  been  set  at  a sales 
meeting  held  in  Chicago  led  by 
President  E.  G.  Roos  and  Vice 
President  B.  B.  Bradley  and  at- 
tended by  the  district  managers 
of  our  five  sales  districts,  and  Ad- 
vertising Manager  Bill  Scherff. 

Sales  activity  was  backed  up  by 
nationwide  announcements  to  some 
40,000  implement  and  feed  dealers 
who  retail  baler  and  binder  twines. 
The  first  mailing  was  followed  by 
a series  of  special  announcements 
to  distributors  and  jobbers,  gen- 
erally carrying  postage-free  return 
cards. 

The  response  was  immediate  and 
heavy.  Hundreds  of  cards  poured 
in  requesting  information  on  har- 
vest twines  and  the  new  low  prices. 
These  cards  were  sent  to  the  field 
sales  force,  as  soon  as  they  were 
acknowledged  here,  for  follow-up. 

Distributor  ordering  of  sales  pro- 
motion material  has  been  heavy 
also,  as  distributors  prepared  to 
equip  their  salesmen  and  dealers 
with  sales  helps  to  push  sales  of 


Plymouth  Red  Top  Baler  Twine 
and  Plymouth  Red  Top  and  Green 
Top  Binder  Twines. 

This  sales  activity  and  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  will  con- 
tinue right  through  the  coming 
months  to  support  the  Company’s 
determination  to  stop  harvest  twine 
imports. 


CARE  STEPS 

A plain  misstep  is  the  chief 
act  resulting  in  injury  on  stair- 
ways. Maybe  that’s  because  peo- 
ple in  general  are  too  matter-of- 
fact  about  stairways  as  hazards. 

Stairway  accidents  are  com- 
mon, both  at  work  and  at  home, 
and  they’re  often  serious.  Take 
the  precautions  seriously.  Re- 
member: One  hand  for  the  rail- 
ing and  one  for  the  load  ...  Be 
steady  and  ready  . . . and  don’t 
forget  the  old  but  important  ad- 
vice — watch  your  step. 

In  using  electric  tools,  protect 
the  cord  from  oil,  chemicals,  hot 
surfaces  and  contact  with  sharp 
edges  of  objects. 

Keep  the  floor  clear  of  scrap,  tools, 
and  grease  every  day. 

Good  housekeeping  pays.  Accidents 
make  YOU  pay! 


6 60T  OOft  flR^T  <5UMP5g 
Of  A COkP  606  IN  1947  WHEN 
Of  TVIE  0.5.  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  5ERV!Ce  1<50LATEP  A 
VIRU5  CAU5IN0  CN£  TYPE  Of- 
COUP. 


HAj  BEEN  TftyiNB  TO 

FINP  OUT  WHAT  CAUSES 
COUPS  ANP  HOW  TO  CURE 
THEM  FOR.  OVER  2000 

TEARS Without  much 

success/ 


HgRE  ARS  $00 
^IIUON  COID^ 

A YEAR  IN  THE 

U.^.A. 


PROfEALY  WHEN  THE 
WEATHERS  COLP  ANP  WET, 

KEEP  peer  warm  anp  pry  by 

WEARING  YOUR  RUWER4  ANP 
OVER.5HO&$. 


OUT  OF  OfUm,  6tT  PlBury  Of  REST, 
ANP  $rAY  AWAY  FROM  PEOPLe  WITH  COtPS. 
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Girls  in 


JOYCE  F.  GIVEN,  daughter  of 
Ralph  Given  of  the  Carpenter  Shop, 
is  going  through  the  rigors  of  eight 
weeks  of  hoot  training  at  Parris 
Island,  South  Carolina.  Joyce,  who 
graduated  from  Plymouth  High 
School  with  the  class  of  1954,  en- 
listed in  the  Marine  Corps  Oct.  2. 


THE  LITTLE  THINGS 

Sometimes  it’s  the  little  things 
that  cause  accidents.  Little 
things  like  a metal  chip  in  the 
eye  of  a worker  who  didn’t  have 
his  safety  goggles  on  ...  or  a 
little  scratch  that  became  infect- 
ed ...  or  a flying  spark  from 


Service 


CPL.  CAROLE— Carole  Ann  Hen- 
ry, 19-year-old  daughter  of  Albert 
Henry  of  the  Paint  Shop  was  re- 
cently promoted  to  corporal  in  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps.  Carole  is 
now  stationed  in  the  Communica- 
tions Zone  in  Orleans,  France.  A 
librarian  with  the  7962nd  Army  Unit, 
Carole  entered  the  Army  in  1953 
and  trained  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia, 
before  being  assigned  to  overseas 
duty. 


an  unguarded  machine. 

Give  some  big  thought  to  the 
little  things  — they  can  cause 
king  size  trouble. 


File  New  Form  W-4  Before  Dec.  2; 


Students,  Foster  Children  May  Be  New  Exemptions 


Plymouth  Cordage  employees 
are  asked  to  file  new  “Employees’ 
Withholding  Exemption  Certifi- 
cates’’ (Form  W-4)  on  or  before 
December  2.  if  their  withholding 
exemptions  are  expected  to  change 
in  1955. 

You  must  file  a new  W-4  for  1955 
if: 

1.  Your  spouse,  child  or  other  de- 
pendent died  during  1954. 

2.  You  no  longer  support  a de- 
pendent for  whom  you  have  been 
entitled  to  an  exemption  in  1954. 

3.  You  reasonably  believe  that  a 
dependent  will  receive  income  of 
$600  or  more  in  1955  (except  your 
child  who  is  a student  or  who  is 
under  19  years  of  age). 

You  may  but  are  not  required  to 
file  a new  W-4  if  your  exemptions 
for  1955  will  be  greater  than  those 
you  now  claim.  For  example,  if 
you  should  reach  your  65th  birth- 
day before  January  2,  1956,  you 
may  claim  an  extra  exemption  for 
all  of  1955.  This  extra  exemption 
may  also  be  claimed  for  a spouse 
who  will  be  65  before  January  2, 
1956,  and  who  does  not  claim  the 
exemption  on  a separate  certifi- 
cate. An  extra  exemption  may  be 
claimed  also  for  a spouse  who  has 
become  blind. 

A change  has  been  announced 


CHRISTMAS  SEALS 


under  the  1954  Internal  Revenue 
Code  relaxing  the  earned-income 
requirements  for  dependent  chil- 
dren under  19,  or  dependent  stu- 
dents. 

The  rule  has  been  that  for  an 
employee  to  claim  a withholding 
exemption  for  his  child,  he  had  to 
furnish  more  than  one-half  of  the 
child’s  support  and  the  child  should 
not  be  expected  to  earn  more  than 
$600  during  the  year.  This  remains 
true  for  1955  with  certain  excep- 
tions: 

1.  You  may  claim  a withholding 
exemption  for  a child  who  will  not 
have  reached  19  years  of  age  by 
January  2,  1956,  or  a child,  even 
though  over  18,  who  is  a full-time 
student'  or  who  is  taking  a full-time 
course  of  institutional  on-farm 
training  under  the  supervision  of  an 
accredited  agent  of  an  educational 
institution  or  of  a state  or  political 
subdivision.  Such  children  are  con- 
sidered “dependents”  for  tax  with- 
holding exemptions  regardless  of 
how  much  money  they  earn,  as 
long  as  they  receive  over  one-half 
their  support  from  you. 

2.  Previously,  in  order  to  qualify 
as  a “dependent,”  the  person 
claimed  would  have  to  be  either  a 
relative  or  an  adopted  child.  Rela- 
tives and  adopted  children  still  are 
dependents  for  purposes  of  with- 
holding exemptions.  In  addition, 
however,  foster  children,  unadopted 
children,  or  other  persons  who  have 
your  house  as  a principal  residence 
and  who  are  members  of  your 
household  for  the  entire  year  now 
qualify  as  dep>endents  (provided, 
of  course,  they  meet  other  require- 
ments on  support,  maximum 
earned  income,  etc.). 

You  do  not  have  to  claim  these 
extra  exemptions.  If  you  prefer 
to  accumulate  a larger  sum  in  your 
income  tax  account  through  weekly 
withholding  and  thus  either  gain 
a refund  for  yourself  or  permit  you 
to  pay  less  when  filing  your  income 
tax  return  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
then  you  need  not  claim  all  the 


Purchasing  Dept. 

Continued  from  Pa?e  3 
ment.  Purchasing  operates  as  a 
well  integrated  unit.  Heading  the 
department  is  Vice  President  Stan- 
ley Cheney.  Under  him  is  Walter 
Kopke  as  General  Purchasing 
Agent  and  in  overall  supervision 
of  purchasing.  Lyman  Briggs  spe- 
cializes in  buying  general  supplies, 
while  Roy  Morse  handles  much  of 
the  detail  of  fiber  buying.  Mary 
[ Nickerson  handles  the  fiber  inven- 
I tory  control  system  while  Joan  Ga- 
voni  operates  the  Manufacturing 
Supplies  File  and  issues  purchase 
orders.  Lillian  Maglathlin  keeps 
track  of  the  items  due,  writes 
letters,  and  is  working  closely  on 
fiber  with  Mary  Nickerson  learn- 
ing part  of  her  job.  Mary  Cash 
is  secretary  to  Mr.  Cheney. 

These  eight  workers  are  perhaps 
too  busy  to  think  of  the  romance 
and  glamor  connected  with  their 
jobs  as,  for  instance,  the  exotic 
sources  of  materials  they  buy,  the 
unusual  history  of  some  supplier, 
or-  perhaps,  even  the  development 
of  one  of  our  own  products  with 
which  they  are  involved.  But 
they  will  all  agree,  the  job  certain- 
ly isn’t  dull  or  monotonous. 

Paul  Warnsman  Leaves 

Paul  Warnsman,  an  employee 
here  for  the  past  eleven  years,  has 
left  the  employ  of  the  Company  to 
go  into  the  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance business  with  his  father,  E. 
C.  Warnsman. 

Paul  worked  in  No.  2 and  3 Mills, 
the  Rope  Room  and  Grounds  De- 
partment and  was  employed  in  the 
Paper  Twisting  Division  just  prior 
to  his  leaving. 


exemptions  you  are  entitled  to. 

Once  filed,  a W-3  remains  in  ef- 
fect until  a new  one  is  filed.  There- 
fore the  Company  will  continue  to 
withhold  income  taxes  for  1955  on 
the  current  basis  unless  you  file  a 
new  form. 

At  any  time  during  the  year 
should  your  withholding  exemp- 
tions decrease,  except  by  death  of 
spouse  or  dependent,  you  must  file 
a new  certificate  within  10  days. 
In  case  of  death  of  spouse  or  de- 
pendent it  will  not  affect  withhold- 
ing until  the  following  year  so  a 
new  certificate  need  not  be  filed 
until  then. 

Forms  are  available  at  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Department 
where  employees  may  also  get  help 
in  filling  them  out. 

They  should  be  filed  before  De- 
cember 2.  if  possible,  and  must  be 
filed  before  January  1,  1955. 


November, 


JOB  OF  THE  MONTH  . . . 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC 
for  No.  1 Spinning,  Commercial  Twine 
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It  takes  a pretty  unusual  ac- 
cident to  stop  any  of  the  pro- 
duction machines  in  the  plant 
for  any  great  length  of  time, 
thanks  to  the  foresight  of  our 
mechanical  departments  in  be- 
ing prepared  for  almost  any 
eventuality  and  their  system  of 
assigning  mechanics  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  of 
specific  groups  of  production 
machines. 

Harold  Strassel  is  in  charge 
of  one  such  group  of  machines; 
namely,  the  Spinning  and  the 
Commercial  Twine  group  in  No. 
1 Mill.  Among  the  machines 
which  Harold  keeps  in  repair 
in  this  department  are  the  many 
jenny  spinners,  the  screw  gill 
spinners,  commercial  twine 
twisters,  compact  winders,  the 
nylon  throwing  machines, 
Brownell  corders.  strapping 
reels,  multiple  twisters.  Haskell- 
Dawes  formers  and  layers,  plus 
numerous  other  miscellaneous 
machines. 

He  works  out  of  No.  1 Ma- 
chine Shop  and  his  time  is,  per- 
haps, about  equally  divided  be- 
tween repairs  that  must  be  done 
in  the  machine  shop  and  those 
which  must  be  carried  out  on 
the  machines  themselves.  The 
need  for  repair  work  is  reported 
to  him  either  by  the  machine 
fixers,  oilers,  or  by  telephone 
to  No.  1 Machine  Shop.  For  the 
most  part  requests  for  repairs 


in 


S'* 


are  first  entered  up  on  a Stand- 
ard Register  form.  Here  the 
complete  story  is  recorded  as 
to  the  machine  number,  the  ap- 
parent fault,  the  name  of  the 
person  reporting  the  job,  as  well 
as  the  time  when  the  call  was 
received.  One  copy  of  this  form 
goes  to  Harold  for  his  attention. 

Some  repair  calls  received, 
are  of  an  emergency  nature! 
and,  of  course,  they  receive  pri-! 
ority.  An  example  of  such  a^ 
call  would  be  for  a Watson' 
Spreader  or  a Breaker,  where  a' 
breakdown  or  defect  stops  a 
whole  line  of  preparation  ma- 
chinery. Similarly,  the  failure 
of  one  flyer  in  a multiple  spindled 
machine  may  mean  that  many] 
spinning  spindles  are  out  of 
service  until  this  one  flyer  is  re-| 
paired  or  replaced. 

'Typical  repairs  which  Harold 
is  called  upon  to  make  are  on 
broken  flyers,  ball  bearing  re-' 
placement,  double  screws  and'P 
screw  points,  wheels,  chains,) 
driving  gear  replacements,  on' 
friction  units,  flyer  covers,  brok-! 
en  frames  or  replacing  a loose- 
pulley. 

Efficient  production  of  high 
quality  products  depends  upon) 
keeping  machinery  and  equip-' 
ment  in  good  condition;  and 
good  maintenance  mechanics, 
skillful  and  experienced,  can 
and  do  contribute  a lot  to  ob- 
taining this  result. 
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Harold  Strassel  repairs  the  tight  and  loose  pulley  assembly 
for  a jenny  spinner.  I 


November  10,  1954 

TEXTILE  WORKERS  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

Plymouth  Rock  Joint  Board 
317  Court  Street 
No.  Plymouth,  Mass. 

October  20,  1954 

Edwin  G.  Roos,  President 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Roos: 

The  officers  and  members  of  Local  692,  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America,  CIO,  wish  to  extend  their  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
you,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany, for  voting  a bonus  to  its  employees. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  LAWRENCE  D.  MOSSEY 

President,  Local  692 
T.W.U.A.  - C.I.O. 


vember,  1954 
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MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

iTiis  fine  fall  weather  seems  to 
I bringing  out  the  wanderlust  in 
. of  us.  The  office  force  has  been 
I ping  here,  there,  and  every- 
1 ere.  Freddie  Dittmar  and  Sue 
; ty  drove  to  New  Hampshire  for 
; veek-end  spent  with  friends,  re- 
. itly,  and  Edith  Van  Amburgh 
nt  up  to  the  North  Shore — Lynn, 
be  specific  — for  a couple  of 
. ^s. 

lella  Testoni  flew  to  Baltimore, 
iryland,  to  spent  the  week-end 
.h  her  brother  in  his  new  home 
Lutherville,  just  outside  the 

y- 

Vrmistice  Day  found  Gloria  Cos- 
making  her  first  visit  to  that 
nderful  town.  New  York,  along 
th  Tony  and  her  family.  When 
th  Bailey  had  her  vacation  she 
jferred  to  spend  most  of  it  at 
r home  on  Little  Pond,  although 
a got  in  a little  shopping  in  Bos- 
1,  too. 

That  sporty  yellow  Mercury  con- 
rtible  you  see  parked  out  front 
|hts  belongs  to  Stan  Cheney,  al- 
DUgh  we  haven’t  heard  whether 
and  his  wife  have  taken  off  for 
y trips  in  it  yet. 

When  New  York  came  to  Boston, 
least  their  City  Opera  Company 
1 — Grace  Edgar  went  in  to  see 
e production  of  “Fledermaus.” 
id  the  one-and-only  Lunts  drew 
irian  Van  de  Veere  and  Laura 
imborghini  to  see  “Quadrille” 
len  it  played  Boston  before  going 
New  York. 

Betty  Hazelhurst,  unfortunately, 
ayed  a return  engagement  at  the 
irdan  Hospital  this  month,  but  is 
)W  convalescing  at  home,  and 
is  time  we  all  hope  she’s  really 
i the  road  to  recovery. 

’There  used  to  be  lots  more  ducks 
the  world,  but  that  was  before 
l^man  Briggs  took  his  vacation, 
yman  and  his  wife  enjoyed  a trip 
) through  Vermont  and  New 
ampshire  the  first  week,  before 
; came  home  and  began  banging 
way  at  the  birds.  (He  got  some 
Peasants,  too.) 


CLASSIFIED 


WANTED  — Child’s  two-wheel 
sidewalk  bicycle.  Call  Plymouth 
376-K. 


FOR  SALE  — 46  Ford  Fordor  Se- 
dan. Black.  Good  tires.  Price 
$200.00.  Clarence  Simmons.  22  For- 
est Ave.  Ct.,  No.  Plymouth. 


SAVE  MONEY  by  making  your 
own  Christmas  gifts.  Furniture 
kits  ready  for  you  to  assemble  and 
finish.  Every  one  an  authentic  copy 
of  an  original  colonial  museum 
piece.  See  the  child’s  ladderback 
for  only  $4.95.  This  is  a wonderful 
opportunity  to  give  or  acquire 
beautiful  and  lasting  pieces.  Call 
Duxbury  836-W  or  J.  M.  Clark  at 
Personnel  Office. 


FOR  SALE  — Large  house  lot. 

Russell  Avenue.  Good  view  of 
water.  Apply  Arthur  Mello.  Tel. 
1824- J. 


FOR  RENT  — 5 rooms,  bath  and 
hot  water.  3d  floor.  Nice  neigh- 
borhood. $25.00  a month.  Apply 
Herman  Mello,  14  Saverys  Ave. 


The  sympathy  of  the  office  is  ex- 
tended to  Lucien  Laurent,  whose 
mother  died  recently  after  a short 
illness. 

Freda  Villani’s  husband  left  for 
the  Army  on  Nov.  10,  although  he 
also  saw  service  during  World 
War  H.  And  Jane  Snider’s  hus- 
band, a member  of  the  Air  Force, 
has  recently  arrived  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  where  he  expects  to  be  sta- 
tioned for  some  months. 

That  proud,  beaming  look  on  A1 
Krueger’s  face  these  days  is  really 
a grandfatherly  expression.  ATs 
daughter,  Valerie,  gave  birth  to 
a baby  boy  at  the  Jordan  Hospital 
on  November  9.  The  new  baby’s 
name  is  Stephen  Sirrico. 


Knowledge,  they  say,  is  what 
you  learn  from  others.  Wisdom 
is  what  you  teach  yourself.  You 
need  both  to  live  safely  and  well. 


COHDACE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


i 25  YEARS  AGO 

I Leo  Jaeger,  No.  1 Rope  Room, 

I 'as  married  to  Annie  Brenner  on 
I'ctober  26  at  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
[ir.  and  Mrs.  Jaeger  have  returned 
[rom  their  wedding  trip  and  are 
ow  living  on  Cherry  Street. 

Marion  Querze,  daughter  of  Pe- 
;r  Querze,  No.  3 Mill,  started 
/ork  in  the  Manufacturing  Depart- 
ment of  the  office.  She  is  taking 
he  place  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Ellis  who 
5 now  living  in  Wollaston. 

Lewis  Lawday  is  now  clerk  in 
he  Superintendent’s  office.  John 
imith  is  taking  Mr.  Lawday’s  place 
n Mr.  Swan’s  office. 

Basketball  practice  has  started. 
3ill  McLean  is  the  manager  this 
'ear  and  is  taking  hold  wonderful- 
y. 

’The  first  half  of  the  1929  bowling 
leason  is  almost  over  and  the  Rope 
^oom  and  Receivers  are  having  a 
nerry  race  for  the  top  position. 


5 YEARS  AGO 

On  November  1 Wallace  Brew- 
iter  surrendered  his  title  of  Fire 
-hief  to  his  nephew-by-marriage, 
Donald  O.  Tracy.  Mr.  Brewster 
continues  to  be  an  assistant  to  the 
Plant  Engineer  as  Chief  Electri- 
cian and  Safety  Engineer. 

All  tenants  of  Company-owned 
houses  received  an  order  from  the 


Area  Rent  Director  last  Thursday 
increasing  maximum  rents  38.5%. 

Because  of  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  tenants  of  Company-owned 
houses  acquiring  television  sets, 
the  Company  has  requested  they 
file  a form  before  erecting  an  an- 
tenna. 

Robert  D.  Ladd  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  New  England  Dis- 
trict to  the  Pacific  Coast  District. 

Kimball  S.  Smith  has  been 
named  Office  Manager  in  the  Chi- 
cago office. 

Spencer  Brewster  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Eastern  District 
office  and  will  call  on  the  marine 
trade  in  and  around  New  York  city. 

New  employees  here  are  Edith 
Cobb  in  the  Main  Office  and  Bar- 
bara Nathan  in  the  Plant  Engin- 
eer’s Office. 

Louise  Gavoni,  17-year-old 
daughter  of  Frank  Gavoni  of  No.  2 
Machine  Shop,  was  selected  among 
the  Plymouth  High  School  student 
body  to  call  upon  President  Tru- 
man on  November  10  to  extend 
Thanksgiving  greetings  from  the 
Town  of  Plymouth. 

Mrs.  Margherita  Scotti  of  No.  2 
Mill  returned  on  October  17  from  a 
three-month  visit  to  Italy. 

Sixteen  members  of  Gene  Aut- 
ry’s World  Championship  Rodeo 
visited  here  on  November  3 and  4. 


LABORATORY 

> 

THE  TWO  R’S 

The  month  of  October  proved  to 
be  quite  a fretful  month,  at  least 
for  three  of  us  here  in  the  Lab. 

To  begin  with.  Buddy  Roncarati 
fractured  his  left  leg  in  a foot’oall 
game  with  the  Rockets  against  the 
Falmouth  Town  Team.  Then,  with- 
in a few  days,  Mrs.  Miskelly  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  for  surgical 
attention.  And,  as  if  that  weren’t 
enough,  Joe  Rapoza,  while  dutiful- 
ly mounting  his  storm  windows, 
lost  his  balance  and  fell  from  his 
second-story  home  — fracturing  his 
heel  in  three  places  and  dislocaL 
ing  his  foot.  All  are  now  at  home 
convalescing,  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  they’re  back  “on  their 
feet.” 

Ray  Zupperoli,  home  on  a week’s 
furlough  from  the  Army  after  eight 
weeks  of  basic  training,  dropped  in 
the  Lab  to  report  on  his  new  occu- 
pation. Zupe  looked  swell  and  it 
was  nice  seeing  him  after  two 
months  away. 

Newington,  N.  H.,  will  be  home 
from  now  on  to  Bob  Taylor  and 
family.  October  22nd  was  Bob’s 
last  work-day  in  the  Lab  for  on  the 
25th,  he  started  his  new  position  as 
Inspector  for  the  Western  Electric 
Company.  As  a parting  gift,  the 
Lab  presented  him  with  a unique 
paper  weight  which  he  had  been 
admiring  for  some  time. 

A “bang-up”  party  was  enjoyed 
recently  by  Davey  Warner,  and 
many  of  his  little  friends,  in  cele- 
bration of  his  second  birthday. 
Among  his  many  gifts  was  a rock- 
ing-horse which  Everett  says  has 
become  his  most  valued  toy. 

Fred  Ruprecht,  Assistant  Chair- 
man of  St.  Mary’s  Annual  Parish 
Reunion  this  year,  should  be  high- 
ly commended  for  a job  well-done. 

Dick  Sturtevant,  a former  em- 
ployee, visited  the  Laboratory  on 
November  2nd.  He  is  leaving  soon 
for  active  service  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  Best  of  luck,  Dick. 

Our  sick  list  this  month  includ- 
ed Adolph  Wirzburger  — ill  with 
the  virus  — and  Bill  Holmes,  who 
sprained  his  back.  Both  are  wished 
a speedy  recovery. 

If  you  were  to  visit  the  Baxter 
Moore  homestead  on  Halloween 
eve,  you  would  have  found  a party 
in  full-swing.  The  motif  was  Chi- 
nese and  the  food  delicious,  we  un- 
derstand. 


LORINC  LIBRARY 


These  recent  books  have  been 
added  to  our  collection: 


New  Novels: 

FEAST  OF  JULY  — Herbert  E. 
Bates 

KATHERINE  — Anya  Seton 
LAUNCELOT,  MY  BROTHER  — 
Dorothy  James  Roberts 
LOVE  IS  ETERNAL— Irving  Stone 


WHICH  TWIN  WILL  GET  THE  WISHBONE?  — “Hello!  Can  you  tell 
us  apart?  We’re  Billy  and  Larry  Ruemker.  Our  daddy  works  in  No. 
2 Machine  Shop.  We’re  identical  twins  and  four  months  old.”  That’s 
Billy  on  the  left  and  Larry,  right. 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Twelve  men  from  No.  2 Mill 
were  sent  to  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment on  October  20  to  help  in 
weighing  fiber. 

The  sympathies  of  the  depart- 
ment are  extended  to  Alfred  Gov- 
oni  on  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Philip  Reigel  was  on  vacation 
during  the  weeks  ending  November 
6 and  13. 

Edward  Strassel  has  been  work- 
ing in  the  office  a few  days  help- 
ing on  twine  records. 

William  Curt  is  the  proud  father 
of  a daughter  born  at  Jordan  Hos- 
pital on  November  10. 


If  you’ve  got  a worry  or  two  on 
your  mind,  it  will  pay  you  in  more 
ways  than  one  to  concentrate  on 
your  job  and  put  those  worries 
out  of  your  mind  while  working. 
Otherwise,  you  might  wind  up 
with  a bigger  worry  — by  acci- 
dent! Worrying  hurts  more  than 
it  helps. 


RUB-A-DUB-DUB  — Shaun  and 
Shelley  in  a tub.  Shaun  is  the 
young  son  of  Mary  (Cotti)  Math- 
ewson  who  worked  in  Purchasing 
up  until  recently.  Mary  is  now 
down  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  with  her 
husband,  Charles  Mathewson,  sta- 
tioned there.  Shaun’s  bathing  com- 
panion is  a playmate,  Shelley 
Wethers. 


ness 


Boss  (to  junior  salesman  start- 
ing on  his  first  trip  on  the  road): 
And  remember,  a woman  can 
make  a fool  out  of  a man  in  fifteen 
minutes  . . . Well,  say  something. 
What  are  you  thinking  about? 
Salesman:  Those  fifteen  minutes. 


The  young  artist  kissed  his  mod- 
el. “I  bet  you  do  that  to  all  your 
models,”  she  said. 

“No,”  he  replied.  “You  are  the 
first.” 

“How  many  have  you  had?” 

“Four,  he  answered.  “A  rose,  an 
onion,  a banana  and  you.” 


“Did  you  ever  see  a psychia- 
trist?” the  friend  asked. 

“No,”  came  the  weary  reply, 
“only  green  signals  and  red  sig- 
nals.” 


“I’ve  got  a job  at  last  Dad,”  the 
young  actor  reported.  “It’s  a new 
play,  and  I play  the  part  of  a man 
who  has  been  married  for  twenty 
years.” 

“Splendid!”  said  Father. 
“That’s  a start,  anyway,  my  boy. 
Maybe  one  of  these  days  they’ll 
give  you  a speaking  part.” 


New  Mysteries: 

THE  DEADLY  CLIMATE— Ursula 
Curtis 

DEATH  AND  THE  SKY  ABOVE— 
Andrew  Garve 

THE  SILENT  WOMEN— Margaret 
Page  Hood 

New  Non-Fiction: 

CALL  TO  GREATNESS— Adlai  E. 
Stevenson 

SEVEN  DAYS  IN  LOMALAND  — 
Esther  S.  Warner 
WHERE  LAND  MEETS  SEA  — 
Clare  Leighton 

THE  WHITE  AND  THE  GOLD  — 
Thomas  B.  Costain 


A man  rushed  into  a drug  store 
and  asked  the  pharmacist  what  to 
do  to  stop  hiccoughs.  His  answer 
was  a slap  in  the  face.  Shocked 
and  angry,  the  man  demanded  an 
explanation. 

“Well.”  replied  the  druggist, 
“you  haven’t  any  hiccoughs  now, 
have  you?” 

“No.”  the  man  answered,  “But 
my  wife,  out  in  the  car,  still  has 
them.” 


The  harassed  looking  gent  was 
complaining  to  a friend  that  when 
he  went  to  bed  at  night  he  always 
saw  green  signals  and  red  signals 
in  front  of  his  eyes. 


Husband  looked  up  from  his 
newspaper,  grunted,  and  went 
back  to  his  reading  tho  his  wife 
was  parading  in  a new  gown.  Fin- 
ally she  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
“I’ll  have  you  know,”  she  ex- 
claimed, “when  I was  young  I had 
an  hourglass  figure.” 

The  husband  looked  up  from  his 
paper,  “Dear,”  he  cracked,  “it’s 
later  than  you  think.” 


The  pretty  young  customer  asked 
the  saleslady,  “Does  this  lipstick 
come  off  easily?” 

“Well,”  replied  the  saleslady, 
“not  if  you  put  up  a fight.” 
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UUUI3  kjiiciiiiaii  Mcii./  uiiiigB  iiiiu  nic  xidiiic  ucpdriiiieni  me  ora(s^ 
for  harvest  twine  received  in  the  morning  mail  and  discusses  sh- 
ment  with  Traffic  Manager  John  Pascoe. 


(Above)  Moving  mountains  of 
baler  twine  from  a third  floor  ware- 
house are  Laurian  Jesse  and  Abel 
Jesse.  From  these  hand  carts  the 
bales  are  pushed  down  a chute 
which  leads  directly  into  the  freight 


cars. 


(Left)  The  next  step  in  filling  the 
pipeline  to  distributor  and  dealer. 
Twine  which  has  moved  down  from 
upper  floors  in  the  warehouse  by 
means  of  an  automatic  conveying 
chute  is  packed  neatly  into  the 
freight  car.  Assisting  in  this  oper- 
ation are  Julius  Pasolini,  Ervin 
Burgess,  Eddie  Metz  and  Jimmy 
Silva. 


(Left)  Ralph  Santoro,  agent  for 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  who  handles 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  ship- 
ments, confers  with  Eddie  Kay,  the 
railroad  engineer,  and  tells  him 
what  cars  to  use  and  how  to  line 
them  up. 


(Right)  The  work  of  the  Traffic 
Department  is  closely  coordinated 
with  that  of  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment in  the  gigantic  harvest  twine 
shipping  program.  Here  Traffic 
Manager  John  Pascoe  (left)  goes 
over  the  day’s  schedule  of  ship- 
ments with  Daniel  Fratus. 


The  bustle  of  switching  cars  and  grinding  wheels  these  crisp 
Fall  days  echo  the  activity  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  within  our 
yard,  which  resembles  a busy  railroad  terminal.  This  activity  is 
part  of  the  heavy  loading  program  of  Plymouth  Harvest  Twine, 
twine  which  will  be  on  its  way  in  a long  string  of  cars  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  The  production  departments  are  working  full  tilt  to 
produce  the  twine  and  the  loading  gangs  are  keeping  right  up  with 
them  in  shipping  it  at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  40  carloads  a day, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  car. 

Here’s  how  the  Traffic  and  Shipping  Departments  are  handling 
the  mountains  of  shipping  orders  for  harvest  twines  which  have 
come  in  as  a result  of  Plymouth’s  announcement  of  new  low 
prices  on  these  products: 

After  the  order  is  entered  by  the  Sales  Department,  it  is 
sent  to  Traffic  for  rating  and  routing.  That  is,  Traffic  decides  the 
fastest  and  most  practical  route  it  should  be  shipped  over. 

Working  from  complicated  rate  tariffs,  Eddie  Rossi  deter- 
mines the  proper  freight  charge  to  be  assessed  the  customer 
from  the  nearest  equalization  point,  to  give  the  customer  the 
best  possible  price  for  his  twine. 

Lou  Matinzi  fills  in  additional  shipping  information,  such  as 
the  rate  applicable  from  North  Plymouth  to  its  destination,  car 
numbers,  stop-overs,  etc.,  so  that  all  required  information  is 
contained  on  the  traffic,  {permitting  Rose  Po  to  make  out  the  bills 
of  lading. 

All  of  this  information  is  given  to  the  Billing  Department  for 
making  out  proper  invoices  and  a direct  chute  connecting  Traf- 
fic and  Billing  is  kept  busy  transmitting  papers. 

As  the  New  Haven  Railroad  handles  shipments  on  the  first 
lap  of  their  journeys.  Traffic  discusses  with  New  Haven  agent 
Ralph  Santoro  just  what  we  need  each  day  and  he,  in  turn,  selects 
and  orders  the  proper  cars.  Traffic  notifies  the  Receiving  De- 
partment on  the  orders  which  are  to  go  out  daily.  Mr.  Santoro 
makes  up  the  “switching”  list  and  the  information  is  given  to 
the  freight  conductors. 

Danny  Fratus  of  the  Shipping  Department  handles  much  of 
the  detail  on  twine  shipments.  He  studies  where  the  twine  is 
stored  in  warehouses  and  what  is  coming  from  the  machines  in 
No.  2 Mill.  He  works  out  a schedule  of  loading  either  from  the 
warehouses  or  from  the  machines  and  arranges  for  the  latter 
twine  to  be  trans{X)rted  via  industrial  railroad  from  mill  to 
platform. 

He  notifies  Ralph  Santoro  where  the  cars  should  be  spotted 
on  the  tracks  and  when  so  that  there  will  be  no  time  lost. 

Three  full  gangs  are  kept  busy  loading  from  morning  through 
late  afternoon.  A fourth  crew  works  on  the  loading  program  direct 
from  No.  2 Mill.  These  four  gangs  handle  three  complete  set-ups 
a day.  A se*-up  generally  consists  of  fourteen  cars,  spotted  in 
three  groups  of  four  cars  each  for  the  three  loading  gangs  working 
from  the  warehouses,  and  the  other  two  cars  for  the  gang  loading 
from  the  mill. 

Only  through  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  entire  organ- 
ization, from  our  salesmen  out  in  the  field,  right  through  our 
entire  plant  here,  are  we  able  to  meet  so  efficiently  this  present 
challenge. 


Numerous  rate  and  data  files  are  consulted  in  the  Traffic  Department  in  determining  the  routing 
of  harvest  twine  shipments  and  in  preparation  of  bills  of  lading.  Left  to  right,  Louis  Matinzi,  Rose  Po, 
Edward  Rossi  and  Herbert  H.  Lanman. 
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' Chief  Electrician 


ROBERT  T.  SAMPSON 

''.obertT.  Sampson  has  succeed- 
Wallac-3  Brewster  as  Chief 
ctrician  at  the  Plymouth  plant. 
. native  of  Plymouth,  Bob  was 
duated  from  Plymouth  High 
lool  in  1932.  He  graduated  from 
ntworth  Institute  in  1934  and 
ne  to  work  here  on  November 
f that  year  as  an  electrician’s 
per. 

le  obtained  his  electrician’s  li- 
ise  in  1937  but  continued  his 
' dies  in  the  electrical  field  by 
ending  Franklin  Institute  eve- 
igs  from  1940  to  1944  studying 
vanced  electrical  engineering. 
3ob  is  a member  of  the  Com- 
ny’s  Fire  Department  as  well 
the  Manomet  Fire  Department, 
has  long  been  active  in  Boy 
Dut  work,  is  a past  president 
the  Manomet  PTA  and  served 
director  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
e Club  for  ten  years.  He  has 
•ee  children. 


)e  Ray  Recovering 
rom  Injured  Foot 

loseph  Rapoza  of  the  Grounds 
ipartment,  who  has  been  away 
)m  his  job  because  of  an  acci- 
ntal  fall  at  home,  resulting  in  a 
ictured  foot,  is  now  able  to  get 
ound  on  foot  with  the  aid  of  an 
ipliance. 

Joe  fell  while  putting  up  storm- 
ndows  and  the  heel  of  his  foot 
IS  fractured  in  the  fall,  the  frac- 
re  being  one  that  requires  quite 
me  time  to  mend. 


amiliar  Faces 
1 New  Places 

Three  men  have  been  named 
ade’s  helpers  and  have  assumed 
eir  new  duties  in  the  Machine 
lop.  They  are:  Edmund  F.  Costa 
id  Ralph  Figlioli,  who  have  been 
irking  in  No.  2 Mill,  and  David 
insalves,  recently  of  No.  1 Mill. 
Sylvia  Pires,  who  has  been  em- 
oyed  as  a clerk  in  the  Billing 
Jpartment,  this  week  took  over 
T new  duties  as  accounts  pay- 
ile  clerk,  replacing  Jane  Snider 
10  has  resigned. 


eh 


nstmas 


m 


essage 


As  you  have,  in  past  years,  and  will  again  this  year,  looked 
into  the  houses  in  your  neighborhood  at  Christmas  time  — past 
the  window  lights  and  decorations  — at  the  families  rejoicing, 
I am  sure  you  have  had  an  almost  sacred  feeling  of  happiness 
for  the  blessings  of  your  friends,  of  warm  welcome  for  your 
neighbors,  and  for  the  natural  close  kinship  of  men  everywhere 
That’s  Christmas! 

It’s  the  spirit  in  which  good  will  dictates  our  actions,  the 
spirit  which  prompts  mankind  to  be  at  its  best,  and  through 
it  we  sense  a longing  that  it  might  someday  penetrate  the  hearts 
of  all  peoples,  everywhere,  and  continue  throughout  the  years 
so  that  we  might  have  Peace  and  Good  Will  to  Men  forever. 

In  that  spirit  I wish  you  the  very  best  of  the  holiday 
season. 


President 


Roger  Preston, 
Director,  Dies 

With  the  death  of  Roger  Pres- 
ton on  November  28,  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  lost  an  ac- 
tive member  of  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Although  a Director  for 
only  three  years,  Mr.  Preston 
took  a keen  interest  in  the  Com- 
pany’s affairs  and  his  good  judge- 
ment and  wise  counsel  will  be 
missed.  He  died  at  the  age  of  54. 

Born  in  Woburn,  Mr.  Preston 
was  graduated  from  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  and  WilUams 
College.  He  started  with  the  S.  S. 
Pierce  Company  as  a counter 
salesman  immediately  following 
his  graduation  from  college  and 
moved  up  to  the  position  of  pres- 
ident and  director  in  1947.  He  was 
also  vice  president  and  a direc- 
tor of  the  S.  S.  Pierce  Realty 
Company,  a director  of  the  New 
England  Telephone  & Telegraph 
Company,  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company,  Colonial 
Stores,  Inc.,  and  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

He  was  also  president  of  the 
Permanent  Charity  Fund  of  Bos- 
ton, a trustee  of  Northeastern 
University,  a trustee  of  the  Suf- 
folk Savings  Bank,  treasurer  of 
the  South  End  House  Association, 
and  a director  of  the  Lexington 
Trust  Company. 


Scrap  Wood  for  Sale 

The  Grounds  Department  has  a 
supply  of  scrap  wood  which  may 
be  purchased  by  employees  at 
$3.00  per  load. 

Orders  may  be  placed  at  the 
Grounds  Department  Office  in  the 
Industrial  Relations  Building. 

It  Was  A Very  Good 
PViday  for  Art 

On  Friday,  December  10,  we 
were  reminded  of  a statement 
made  by  one  of  our  retired 
watchmen,  Andrew  Rae.  When 
someone  reminded  him  that  a 
certain  Friday  was  "Good  Fri- 
day,” Andy  replied  in  his  best 
Scotch  manner  of  speaking, 
“Sure,  all  Fridays  are  good.  It’s 
Mondays  that  are  bad.” 

Well,  Friday,  December  10, 
turned  out  to  be  just  that  for 
Plant  Guard  Arthur  Hodsdon.  It 
wasn’t  only  pay  day  but  it  was 
Art’s  day  off  as  well.  Also  it  was 
deer  week  in  Massachusetts.  So 
Art  a-hunting  did  go.  To  make 
that  Friday  especially  good,  he 
brought  home  a 160-pound  doe 
which  he  was  carrying  on  his 
car  when  he  came  out  to  the 
plant  Friday  afternoon. 

— J.  A.  SMITH 

(Editor’s  Note:  We  called  Art 
to  ask  if  he  had  a picture  of  his 
Friday  doe  (doe.  that  is,  not 
dough),  but  Art  said  he  didn’t 
take  any.  "My  wife  acts  as 
though  I was  a criminal  when  I 
come  home  with  a deer.  I didn’t 
want  to  make  matters  worse  by 
taking  a picture  of  it.”) 
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We  Look  At  It  This  Way  . . . 

No  One  Decides  the  Work 
Week  — You  Produce  It 

No  one  can  decide  how  long  the  work  week  should 
be.  It  has  to  be  produced.  You  get  paid  out  of  what 
you  produce,  after  costs  of  production  are  met  — that  is, 
materials,  taxes,  machines,  freight,  supervision  and  the 
many  other  expenses  in  operating  a business.  The  more 
you  produce,  the  more  you  can  be  paid.  It’s  as  simple 
as  that. 

When  someone  tells  you  that  the  work  week  can  be 
shortened  for  the  same  amount  of  work  produced  and 
the  same  pay,  he  is  telling  you  to  raise  costs  and  conse- 
quently raise  prices  which  means  more  costly  things 
for  everyone.  No  one  gains. 

But  when  someone  supplies  you  with  a better  ma- 
chine to  increase  your  production,  that  brings  you  more 
for  yourself  and  your  family  . . . either  more  money  in 
your  pay  envelope  or  shorter  hours  for  the  same  amount 
of  money. 

The  answer  to  the  prosperity  problem  isn’t  in  pass- 
ing laws.  It’s  work  . . . efficient  work  so  that  costs  and 
prices  go  down  and  demand  for  goods  and  jobs  go  up. 


O.C.M.R.A.  Holds 
Annual  Meeting 

I At  the  annual  meeimg  of  the  As- 
I sociation  held  at  Harris  Hall  on 
i Friday,  December  10th,  Orrin  A. 
Slade  was  reelected  President,  Al- 
fred D.  Darsch,  Vice-President, 
Everett  Sampson,  Secretary  and 
John  Nutterville,  Treasurer.  Trust- 
ees Edward  E.  Freeman  and  John 
W.  Searles  were  reelected,  and  a 
Finance  and  Auditing  Committee 
appointed  consisting  of  William  A. 
Gilman,  Amedio  Barufaldi  and 
George  Anderson. 

The  Trustees  presented  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  and  the 
members  adopted  them: 

That  the  sick  benefit  be  continued 
at  $10.00  per  week  for  double  ben- 
efit membership  and  $5.00  per  week 
for  single  benefit  memberships, 
such  benefits  to  start  on  the  eighth 
day  of  disability,  and  that  these 
benefits  prevail  until  further  no- 
tice. 

That  salaries,  expense  allow- 
ances of  officers  and  other  ex- 
penses be  charged: 

10%  to  Charter  Members  Me- 
morial Fund. 

90%  to  Disability  Benefit  Fund. 

That  the  annual  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Association  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
News  in  January  1955  and  copies 
of  this  issue  be  sent  to  members 
not  now  in  the  active  employ  of  the 
Company. 

That  the  President  be  given  the 
authority  to  appoint  a Publicity 
Committee  of  as  many  members 
as  he  sees  fit,  to  further  the  aims, 
purposes  and  activities  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  President  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Darsch  and  Mr.  Searles  to 
serve  on  that  Committee. 

The  President  has  requested  that 
through  the  medium  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  News,  all  charter 
members  be  reminded  to  check 
their  beneficiaries  and  notify  the 
Secretary  of  any  change. 

All  members  are  urged  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
which  are  held  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  the 
second  Friday  of  each  month,  up- 
stairs in  Harris  Hall. 


With  one  hour’s  work,  an  Amer- 
ican buys  29  per  cent  more  food 
than  an  English  worker  and  85 
per  cent  more  food  than  a Rus- 
sian worker,  according  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 


‘*Talk-iip”  Your  Company 
To  Friends,  Family, 
Everybody  . . . 

It  Helps  Sales  of 
Plymouth  Products  . . . 

More  Sales  Mean  More  Jobs 


Bob  Drew  In 
Warwick,  Va. 

Robert  Drew 
was  assigned  to 
the  Company’s 
paper  twisting 
plant  at  War- 
wick, Virginia, 
on  November22, 
on  a temporary 
transfer.  He  is 
assisting  Plant 
Manager  War- 
ren K u n z in 
training  workers  and  in  getting  the 
plant  into  full  operation.  He  will 
remain  there  until  sometime  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Bob  has  had  experience  in  pa- 
per twisting,  having  directed  the 
paper  division  here  following  Mr. 
Kunz’  transfer  to  Warwick  several 
months  ago. 


Though  the  United  States  has 
only  seven  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
population  and  six  percent  of  the 
world’s  land  area,  we  produce  40 
per  cent  of  the  world’s  goods  and 
services  including  50  per  cent  of 
its  steel  and  75  per  cent  of  its 
automobiles,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States 
reports. 


SALUTE 
TO  SERVICE, 

The  following  employees  rrcp.L 
service  emblems  during  the  ?ncfi 
of  November: 


1 


JOSEPH  MANFREDI 
Rope  Room 
35  Years 


AGNES  McCarthy 
Sales 
30  Years 

ROBERT  T.  SAMPSON 
Chief  Electrician 
20  Years 

0' 

EDWARD  METZ 
Receiving 
15  Years 


FRANCIS  P.  SHEA 
Cost 

15  Years 


S( 
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Here  Are  Safety  Tips 
For  Easier  Winter  Driving 


The  recent  snowstorms  brought 
Plymouth  Cordage  employees  to 
the  realization  that  winter  is  now 
with  us,  with  all  its  driving  hazards. 
There  will  be  a lot  more  snow  and 
ice  to  cope  with  before  Winter 
loosens  its  grip.  Here  are  some 
winter  driving  tips  that  may  make 
your  driving  easier: 

1.  When  starting  out,  get  the 
feel  of  the  road.  Try  your  brakes 
before  you  get  in  Iraffic  to  see  how 
slippery  the  road  is. 

2.  When  starling  on  a slippery 
road,  step  on  the  gas  lightly. 

3.  On  an  uphill  grade  on  a slii>- 
pery  road,  accelerate  gently,  with- 
out making  the  wheels  spin.  If  you 
find  you  have  to  shift,  do  it  quickly 
before  the  car  loses  momentum. 

4.  On  a down  grade  on  a slip- 
pery road,  use  second  or  low.  Use 
brake  gently,  if  at  all. 

5.  When  stopping  on  a slippery 
road,  don’t  jam  on  your  brakes. 
Pump  them  gently.  Don’t  suddenly 
remove  your  foot  from  the  accel- 
erator or  your  motor  may  give  you 
too  much  braking  effect. 

6.  Don’t  use  your  brakes  to  get 
out  of  a skid.  Steer  quickly  in  the 
direction  the  rear  of  the  car  is 
skidding.  If  rear  is  skidding  to  the 
right,  steer  to  the  right. 

7.  On  a very  icy  road  or  when 
stuck  in  the  snow,  it  may  help  to 
let  some  of  the  air  out  of  your 
tires  to  give  more  traction.  Replace 
air  as  soon  as  possible. 


8.  One  of  the  hazards  of  wi 
driving  is  poor  visibility.  Be 
your  defroster  and  windshield 
ers  are  in  working  condition.  Ir 
emergency,  glycerine  or  anti-fr 
on  the  windshield  will  help 
ice  from  forming. 

9.  Driving  in  foggy  weat 
you  will  see  better  if  you  use 
dim  lights.  Reduce  speed,  so 
can  stop  within  the  distance 
can  see. 

10.  When  parking  during  a 
storm,  cover  windshield  with  n( 
paper.  When  ready  to  start, 
off  the  newspapers. 

11.  Never  crowd  another 
even  in  slow  traffic.  The  dr: 
ahead  of  you  may  do  sometl 
you  don’t  expect.  Also,  if  the 
ahead  slows  down,  you  may 
unable  to  stop  on  slippery  pav 
before  ramming  the  car  ahead. 

12.  Allow  yourself  extra  timi 
get  wherever  you’re  going 
drive  slowly  on  slippery  roads, 
cessive  speed  is  the  greatest  di 
ing  danger  in  any  climate,  and 
especially  dangerous  in  wir 
driving  when  streets  are  slippc 

13.  Be  especially  careful  of  y 
spaed  as  you  approach  inters 
tions.  Travelling  rapidly  tow 
a slippery  intersection,  a dri 
has  no  chance  to  stop  if  anot 
car  enters  the  crossing.  Yo 
skid  badly  if  you  attempt  a ti£ 
fast  turn. 


Driving  Blind  ? 

If  your  vision  is  blocked  by  snow,  sleet  or  frost 
on  the  windshield,  you’re  driving  blind.  Better 
get  a reliable  windshield  wiper  and  defroster  for 
your  car.  It’s  cheaper  than  an  accident,  and  the 
life  you  save  may  be  your  own! 


Be  Careful— the  life  you  save  may  be  your  own! 


Q.  jmber,  1954 
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p i].  Croft  Ends 
3.1  Years  of  Service 


ancis  E.  Croft,  scale  clerk  in 


I Rope  Room,  retired  on  No- 
ber  30,  after  more  than  35 
•s  of  service. 

native  of  Nova  Scotia,  Frank 
it  his  youth  in  Worcester  and 
nded  Worcester  High  School 
two  years.  He  left  school  for 
(icial  reasons  but  completed  his 
1 school  education  by  going  to 
it  school.  He  entered  the  Uni- 
dty  of  Rhode  Island  in  1908  and 
;inued  his  studies  there  as  long 
ds  finances  permitted, 
rank  worked  in  various  places 
Vorcester  after  completing  his 
cation.  He  would  often  visit  an 
t here  in  Plymouth  and  it  was 
me  of  these  visits  that  his  aunt 
ed  Frank  to  pick  up  a young 
ool  teacher  named  Rebecca 
ibins  to  take  her  to  a party. 

I was  kind  of  a shy  boy,"  Frank 
linisced,  "and  I hated  to  go  af- 
a girl  I didn’t  know.  But  my 
t insisted  and  so  I went.” 

short  time  later  Frank  mar- 
1 the  school  teacher  and  they 
de  their  home  in  Worcester  for 
eral  years.  A strike  in  the  plant 
■was  working  in  in  1919  brought 
1 to  Plymouth  to  live  and  to 
mouth  Cordage  Company  to 
rk. 

I le  started  in  No.  2 Mill  but  was 
■n  assigned  to  the  Head  House 
operate  one  of  the  large  form- 
. A short  time  after  that,  Ellis 
;wster,  who  was  then  Assistant 
Derintendent,  asked  Frank  to 
,;e  charge  of  checking  operators’ 
ly  production  records.  That 
s before  the  incentive  system 
s established  here  and  it  was 
ank’s  job  to  go  to  the  various 
11s  every  day  to  get  a record  of 
Jduction. 

n 1931  when  incentives  were  in 
jctice  in  practically  the  entire 
int,  Frank  was  made  a scale 
■rk  in  the  Rope  Room,  a posi- 
n he  held  until  his  retirement. 
Frank  is  a charter  member  of 
J Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Asso- 
ition. 

A visit  to  Frank’s  pleasant  home 
Allerton  Street,  just  a few  houses 
wn  from  his  brother-in-law,  Jos- 
Q A.  Robbins,  former  overseer  of 
e Rope  Room,  reveals  many  of 
•ank’s  skills  in  handicraft.  A 
ndsome  room-size  braided  rug, 
id  several  small  scatter  rugs 
;re  made  by  him.  He  also  canes 
■airs  for  his  family  and  for  out- 
lers  and  did  many  for  the  Com- 
iny  when  caned  chairs  were  in 
immon  use  here. 

Other  tasks  he  performs  both  for 
mself  and  for  others  are  paper 
inging,  painting  and  calcimining 
id  filing  and  setting  saws.  With 
1 of  these  side  lines,  Frank  will 
'Obably  find  it  hard  to  find  time 
“take  life  easy”  as  he  says  he 
ans  to  do. 


Wallace  Brewster,  Chief 
Electrician,  Retires 


With  the  retirement  of  Chief 
Electrician  Wallace  B.  Brewster 
on  November  30,  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  lost  the  man  who 
has  perhaps  done  most  on  the  Com- 
pany’s electric  light  and  power 
system  in  the  history  of  the  plant. 

For  when  he  first  came  to  work 
here  back  in  1905,  there  wasn’t  an 
electric  motor  in  the  plant.  The 
only  part  that  electricity  played  in 
the  plant’s  operation  was  to  supply 
light,  and  even  that  only  after  dark. 
Turning  on  electric  lights  during 
the  day  was  unheard  of  in  industry 
as  well  as  the  home  in  those  days. 
One  of  his  earliest  jobs  was  to 
change  the  carbons  in  the  arc 
lamps  after  they  had  burned  for  48 
hours. 

Wally  worked  in  the  Mainten- 
ance Department  from  1905  to  1910 
when  he  left  the  Company's  em- 
ploy to  join  the  Plymouth  Fire  De- 
partment. He  remained  there  sev- 
en years  and  had  charge  of  the  fire 
alarm  system.  He  was  later 
named  Deputy  Fire  Chief  and  was 
the  first  person  to  hold  this  office 
in  the  Town  of  Plymouth. 

Wally  came  back  to  Plymouth 
Cordage  in  1917  and  has  worked 
here  continuously  since  that  time, 
always  in  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment. He  was  named  Chief  Elec- 
trician in  1925. 

Electric  motors  first  came  into 
use  for  driving  production  machin- 
ery in  1917-18  in  No.  3 Mill.  Wally 
had  a hand  in  their  installation  as 
well  as  all  other  electrical  work 
since  that  time.  In  addition  to 
Plymouth’s  electrical  work,  he  al- 
so engineered  the  lighting  and  pow- 
er distribution  systems  for  the  New 
Orleans  and  Warwick  plants. 

WAS  FIRE  CHIEF 

Always  actively  interested  in  all 
phases  of  fire  fighting  and  fire  pro- 
tection. Wally  long  served  in  the 
plant  fire  brigade.  He  became  Fire 
Chief  in  1939  and  in  the  succeeding 
decade  contributed  much  to  the  de- 
crease in  fire  frequency  and  loss. 
He  retired  as  Fire  Chief  in  1949. 

As  the  Company  Safety  Inspector 
for  the  past  20  years.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster has  been  instrumental  in  re- 
ducing accidents  and  eliminating 
hazardous  conditions.  In  addition 
to  regular  periodic  inspections,  he 
carried  on  a perpetual  unofficial 
inspection,  keeping  an  eye  peeled 
for  hazards  in  his  numerous  rounds 
of  the  plant  and  correcting  things 
on  the  spot  which  might  bring 
about  accidents. 

Wally  represents  the  third  gener- 
ation of  his  family  to  work  here. 
His  grandfather.  George  B.  Brew- 
ster, was  employed  here  for  about 
50  years:  his  father.  Charles  B. 
Brewster,  for  58  years.  An  uncle, 
William  Brewster,  had  45  years  of 
service. 

Long  active  in  Masonic  circles. 
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Wallace  Brewster  (standing  right)  is  congratulated  by  F.  C.  Hilton  upon  completion  of  37  years  of 
continuous  service  at  a farewell  party  held  for  him.  Seated,  left  to  right,  at  head  table:  Clyfton  Hatton 
of  the  Plymouth  Fire  Department;  J.  W.  Searles,  R.  C.  Weaver,  E.  T.  Williams  and  K.  D.  Roberts.  In 
foreground  with  backs  to  camera,  Luigi  Rossi,  J.  A.  Smith,  Walter  Thom,  Peter  R.  Billey  and  L.  M.  Spragrue 

of  the  Geo.  H.  Wahn  Company. 


Frank  Croft’s  co-workers  gathered  around  his  desk  on  his  last  day  here  to  present  him  farewell 
gifts.  Left  to  right,  Pat  Furtado,  Angelo  Giammarco,  Louis  Valeriani,  Leo  Jaeger,  Mario  Valeriani,  Frank 
Croft,  Osborn  Burgess,  John  Goeller,  Antone  Pimental,  Manuel  Lewis,  Vincent  Guaraldi,  Carl  Mueller, 
Wally  Fortini,  Alec  Albertini,  Antone  Viera,  Joseph  Silva,  Angelo  Natalini  and  Gene  Ledo. 


FAREWELL  PARTY  FOR  BERT  LANMAN— Herbert  H.  Lanman  of 


Admiring  Mr.  Croft’s  fishing  rod 
and  reel  are,  left  to  right,  Angelo 
Giammarco,  Roland  Negreto, 
Frank  Croft  and  Mario  Zangheri. 


Waliy  is  a Past  Master  of  Plym- 
outh Lodge  AF  & AM  and  also  a 
Past  High  Priest  of  Samoset  Royal 
Arch  Chapter. 

His  plans  for  the  future  are  in- 
definite. He  wants  to  take  life  easy 
for  a while,  perhaps  do  some  trav- 
eling. A workshop  in  his  cellar 
will  claim  some  of  his  leisure  time. 

A test'monial  dinner  was  held  in 
his  honor  on  Saturday  evening,  De- 
cember 4,  at  the  Seaside  Club  in 
North  Plymouth.  About  eighty 
people  were  present.  In  addition 
to  fellow  workers  and  Company  ex- 
ecutives, many  guests  were  pres- 
ent representing  the  Plymouth  Fire 
Department,  Plymouth  County 
Electric  Company  and  representa- 
tives of  various  suppliers  of  elec- 
trical equipment  with  whom  Wally 
has  been  closely  associated.  He 
received  a number  of  gifts  from 
friends  and  fellow  workers. 


the  Traffic  Department,  who  retires  on  December  31,  was  given  a fare- 
well party  on  December  7 at  the  Seaside  Club  attended  by  about  fifty 
of  his’  co-workers,  and  a few  retired  co-workers  and  fellow  members  of 
the  Plymouth  Board  of  Selectmen.  He  was  presented  a portable  type- 
writer and  a hand-lettered  original  poem.  (Above)  Chairman  of  the 
Board  E.  W.  Brewster  makes  the  presentation  with  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent W.  P.  Libby  standing  at  left  and  General  Traffic  Manager  E.  N. 
Mayer,  who  served  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  Edward  Rossi,  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  party,  at  right.  (Below)  Mr.  Lanman, 
who  has  served  on  the  Plymouth  Board  of  Selectmen  for  the  past  ten 
years,  is  congratulated  on  his  forthcoming  retirement  by  fellow  mem- 
bers. Left  to  right,  James  Frazier,  David  Avery,  Mr.  Lanman,  Sumner 
Chapman  and  Francis  Shea. 
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Back  to 

Plymouth  Cordage 


No.  1 lUill 

Louis  E.  Comeau 
George  Perkins 
Bernard  Freyermuth 
Harry  N.  Freyermuth 
Richard  Cannucci 
George  M.  Silvia 


Stairways  and  bridges  had  to  be  cleared  of  snow  and  sanded  to  per- 
mit employees  to  get  to  their  jobs  safely.  Primo  Stanghellini  sweeps 
stairway  leading  to  No.  2 bridge. 


No.  2 MiU 

Robert  F.  Govoni 
William  H.  Paul 
William  Stellberger 
(New  Employees) 
Frank  L.  Gomes 
Antone  J.  Silva 
Arminda  Tavares 

Receiving 

Walter  Diaz 
Albert  Cardon 

(New  Employees) 

No.  1 Mill 

Frank  L.  Gomes 
Antone  J.  Silva 

No.  2 Mill 

Albert  Bratti,  Jr. 
Edward  L.  Cashin 
John  N.  Riedel 
John  P,  Harkins 

Receiving 

Walter  M.  Twieraga 
Norman  J.  Forest 
Leroy  G.  Peck 
Kenneth  T.  Rhodes 
Lawrence  J.  Mansfield 
Gordon  A.  Ogg 
Bruce  F.  Battles 
Daniel  V.  Grace 
Frank  W.  Hackett 
Robert  A.  O’Donnell 

Rope  Room 

Joseph  P.  Cravalho 

Billing  Dept. 

Janet  Rovatti 


Pasqiiale  landoli 

Pasquale  landoli.  aged  56  years, 
died  on  Tuesday,  December  7,  fol- 
lowing a long  illness.  He  made  his 
home  at  15  Spooner  Street. 

Born  in  Brazil,  South  America, 
Mr.  landoli  came  to  this  town  as 
a youth  and  came  to  work  here  in 
1920.  He  was  employed  in  the  three 
mills  and  the  Rope  Room  and 
was  retired  on  August  19,  1948,  be- 
cause of  poor  health. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lucia 
(Rotondo)  landoli;  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Manuel  (Caramella)  Braz  and 
Mrs.  Frank  (Mary)  Britto;  one  son, 
Louis;  six  grandchildren,  two  broth- 
ers and  a sister. 


Snow  had  to  be  removed  from  platforms  leading  to  fiber  ware- 
houses to  permit  unloading  of  fiber.  Left  to  right,  Fred  Hall,  Clarence 
St.  Pierre  and  Frank  Graffam. 


What’s  New  On 
The  Reading  Raeks? 

TIPS  ON  USING  HAND  TOOLS 

If  you’re  a devotee  of  “Do-It-Yourselfism”,  you  should  have 
this  handy  booklet.  Accurate  work  with  saws,  chisels,  planes, 
files,  drills  and  other  hand  tools  depends  on  your  ability  to 
handle  them  correctly.  Here’s  a book  that  will  give  you  that 
know-how. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  IS  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Back  in  1776  a document  was  drawn  up  ...  a document  which 
has  guided  the  destinies  of  many  miUions  of  people  and  which 
has  helped  to  make  America  the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 
It  was,  and  IS,  a great  document  which  our  forefathers  drafted 
178  years  ago.  It’s  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  course. 
Except  for  amendments  which  have  been  added  to  it,  it  is  still 
the  same  Constitution  which  was  written  then.  It  has  been  a 
wonderful  legacy,  one  that  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  hand 
down  to  our  children  and  our  children’s  children.  This  reprint  of 
an  address  by  Dr.  Clarence  Manion  tells  simply  and  eloquently 
just  how  important  the  Constitution  is  to  all  Americans. 

HOW  TO  BUY  HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES 

Household  appliances  are  wonderful  servants,  as  you  know. 
But  to  have  them  do  the  chores  you  expect  of  them,  you  must 
choose  them  with  care  and  foresight.  Here’s  a book  which  will 
give  you  lots  of  data  on  buying  such  basic  home  appliances  as 
refrigerators,  dishwashers,  washing  machines,  clothes  dryers, 
toasters,  mixers  and  other  appliances.  It  may  help  guide  you  in 
selecting  just  the  right  appliance  for  your  home. 


December,  1 


The  snow  thrower,  idle  since  last  Winter,  was  quickly  put 
commission.  Bill  Curt  uses  it  to  clear  a platform.  Platforms 
cleared  at  once  to  permit  vital  production  to  be  maintained.  1 \i 


SNOW  SHOOING 


k 

It 


SEt 


The  early  season  snowfall  of  eight  inches  on  December  3 ca\^^' 
the  plant  with  its  shovels  down,  but  it  wasn’t  long  before  the  sii  ^ 
crews  got  on  the  joh  with  snow  plows,  throwers  and  shovels.  | 


Most  of  the  snow  in  the  first  storm  fell  while  the  plant  was  in  optfE' 
tion  and  the  parking  lots  filled  with  employees’  cars.  It  was  diflitf® 
to  clear  the  parking  areas  and  sand  the  driveways,  hut  in  spite  of  tijss 
all  motorists  were  able  to  get  their  cars  off  the  premises  at  night. 


The  second  and  third  snowfalls,  which  dumped  three  and  two  r 
inches  of  the  white  stuff  respectively,  were  less  of  a problem.  Groi 
Department  worked  one  morning  until  1:20  a.m.  and  driveways 
parking  areas  were  kept  as  clear  as  possible  during  the  day. 


Ei 

Ei 


(Left)  Large  crews  were  put  to  work  shoveling  out  the  tracks 
the  industrial  trains.  Clearing  the  tracks  leading  to  the  tunnel 
Alfonso  Viera,  Walter  Twieraga,  Dino  Cavicchi,  Joe  Furtado,  Jr., 
Ervin  Burgess. 


William  Barros  of  the  Grounds  Department  clears  a pathway  ® 
Harris  Hall.  Grounds  men  worked  long  hours  to  keep  drivew 
passable  but  steadily  falling  snow  made  plowing  almost  futile.  pj 

an 



THE  MIRACLE  OF  PRODUCTIVITY  ^ 

A typical  employee  turns  out  three  times  as  much  today  with 
no  more  effort  (usually  much  less  effort)  than  he  did  in  1900.  We 
call  that  an  increase  in  productivity.  There  are  lots  of  different 
things  which  have  contributed  to  this  increase  — improved  ma- 
chinery, more  efficient  plant  layout,  better  trained  employees. 

It’s  this  higher  productivity  which  has  made  us  so  comfortable 
and  ahead  of  other  nations  in  living  standards.  Our  standard 
of  living  can  continue  to  improve  only  as  productivity  increases. 

No  share-the-wealth  program  can  do  it.  This  booklet  explains 
why  it’s  so  important  to  preserve  the  freedoms  which  provide  us 
the  incentives  to  save,  to  invest  and  to  invent,  and  which,  in 
turn,  make  increased  productivity  possible. 


Soon  To  Appear  On  Reading  Racks 
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YOUR  BENEFITS  FROM  THE  NEW  TAX  LAW 

It  will  soon  be  income  tax  filing  time  again.  A new  tax  law 
was  passed  in  1954.  The  law  doesn’t  cut  tax  rates,  but  it’s  designed 
to  ease  the  burden  of  paying  taxes  for  practically  everyone  by 
removing  some  of  the  inequities.  Among  those  who  benefit:  some 
people  with  working  children,  student  children,  working  women, 
widows  and  widowers,  divorcees,  people  with  medical  expenses, 
retired  persons,  heads  of  families.  This  booklet  reviews  the  sec- 
tions of  the  law  which  are  of  most  interest  to  the  average  person. 
It  almost  certainly  includes  some  benefits  for  you  to  reduce  your 
1954  income  tax. 


179  WAYS  TO  CUT  YOUR  HEATING  COSTS 

You  probably  find  it  harder  to  stretch  the  dollars  in  your 
household  budget  in  the  winter  than  you  do  in  the  summer 
because  of  one  single  big  expense  item  — fuel.  Here’s  a little 
book  with  lots  of  suggestions  (179  of  them)  for  lowering  your  fuel 
bill.  Read  it  and  start  saving. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CREDIT  UNION 
ANNUAL  REPORT 

Compiled  by  JOHN  A.  SMITH,  Treasurer 

The  Statement  of  Condition  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31, 
4,  as  certified  to  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Corporation  is  as  follows: 

r BALANCE  SHEET 

SETS 

^h  on  Deposit,  General  Account  $ 56,453.12 

idngs  Bank  Deposits  10,399.97 


•operative  Bank  Shares 
rmouth  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assn. 

ited  States  Bonds  

nk  Stock  ... 

rsonal  Loans  

al  Estate  Loans 

rni^ure  & Fixtures  

ited  States  Bond  Redemption  

epaid  Expense  


39.630.35 

4,963.27 

56,500.00 

10,661.47 

78,273.81 

207,085.98 

2,491.55 

57.80 

443.76 


TOTAL  ASSETS  $466,961.08 

ABILITIES 

ares  

posits  

cial  Security  Tax  Federal  

deral  Withholding  Tax  

e Mortgage  

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $431,331.90 

CSERVES  AND  SURPLUS 

laranty  Fund  $18,511.27 

id’vided  Earnings  3,457.65 

ofit  and  Loss,  1954  13,660.26  35,629.18 


$417,386.82 

10,031.15 

2.54 

11.39 

3,900.00 


GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  ACCOUNTS  $466,961.08 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS 


5VENUE 

itrance  Fees  $7.25 

•OSS  Interest  on  Personal  Loans  7,892.89 

terest  on  Savings  Bank  Depxjsits  540.14 

terest  on  U.  S.  Bonds  2,672.50 

J^erest  on  Co-op.  Bank  Shares  871.61 

i^erest  on  Plymouth  Fed.  Sav’s  & Ln 169.35 

.terest  on  Bank  Stock  645.00 

terest  on  Real  Estate  Mortgages  11,272.02 

S.  Bond  Redemption  Fees  $13.20 

vings  Bank  Life  Insurance  Fees  665.94 

TOTAL  GROSS  REVENUE  

'2SS 

terest  Refunded  on  Personal  Loans  $2,897.48 

terest  on  Plymouth  Five  Cents  Sav’s  note  14.58 

GROSS  EARNINGS  ^ 

ifPENSE 

aerating  Expenses  

apreciation  on  Equipment  

NET  INCOME  

ESERVES  TRANSFERRED  TO  GUARANTY  FUND 

itrance  Fees  $7.25 

%of  Gross  Earnings  2,183.06 

PROFIT  AVAILABLE  FOR  DIVIDEND  

3%  DIVIDEND,  1954  

BALANCE  TO  UNDIVIDED  EARNINGS  

flOFIT  AND  LOSS— October  31,  1954 


$7.25 


24,063.51 


679.14 


$7,858.50 

311.83 


■om  Interest 

•om  Collection  Fees  on  S.  B.  Life  Ins. 

•om  U.  S.  Bond  Redemption  Fees 

jpreciation  on  Office  Equipment  

icpense  

) Guaranty  Fund  

) Undivided  Earnings  


Debit 


$24,749.90 


2,912.06 

$21,837.84 


8,170.33 

$13,667.51 

y90.31 

$11,477.20 
^10^063. 13 

$1,414.07 


Credit 

$21,151.45 

665.94 

13.20 


UARANTY  FUND 

alance  October  30,  1954 
rom  Entrance  Fees  . . . 
rom  Profits  and  Loss  . 


$311.83 

7,858.50 

2,183.06 

11,477.20  

$21,830.59  $21,830.59 

$18,504.02 

7.25 

2,183.06 


NDIVIDED  EARNINGS 

alance  October  30,  1954  . 
rom  Profit  and  Loss 


$20,694.33 

$3,457.65 

11,477.20 

$14,9^85' 

i Dividend,  1954  $10,063.13 

alance  4,871.72 

revious  Balance 3,457.65 

icrease  $L414.07 


1953  — COMPARISON  — 1954 


1953 

1954 

Increase 
or  Decrease 

lares 

406,207.08 

417,386.82 

Plus  11,179.74 

erscnal  Loans 

83,842.31 

78,273.81 

Minus  5,568.50 

eal  Estate  Loans 

179,105.79 

207,085.98 

Plus  27,980.19 

EM’^ERS 

992 

917 

Minus  75 

ORROWERS 

347 

345 

Minus  2 

EPOSITORS 



364 

ersonal  Loans 

295 

289 

Minus  6 

eal  Esta*^e  Loans 

HARE  ACCOUNTS 

52 

56 

Plus  4 

verage  Weekly  Total 

7,198.66 

7,067.01 

Minus  129.65 

verage  Per  Member 

8.51 

7.48 

Minus  1.03 

vera-’e  Share  Balance 

409.48 

455.05 

Plus  45.57 

ERSONAL  LOANS 

otal  Amount 

174,937.70 

156,663.00 

Minus  18,274.70 

0.  of  Borrov;ers 

481 

416 

Minus  65 

verage  Loan 

363.70 

376.59 

Plus  12.89 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  PERSONAL  LOANS  TO  DATE 

$1,580,057.91 

EAL  ESTATE  LOANS 

moun‘  Loaned 

94,950.00 

85,275.00 

Minus  9,675.00 

moun‘  Repaid 

33,024.00 

57,294.81 

Plus  24,270.81 

LD  COLONY  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

ues  Collected 

5,649.10 

5,573.30 

Minus  75.80 

TOTAL  DUES  COLLECTED 

TO  DATE  $83,268.65 

WINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE 

otal  Insurance  Written 

$41,000.00 

$40,500.00 

Minus  500.00 

Ota’  Prem'um  Collected 

22,473.38 

22,199.95 

Minus  273.43 

umber  of  Death  Claims 

7 

5 

Minus  2 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  WRITTEN  TO  DATE  2,047,040.00 
TOTAL  AMOUNT  COLLECTED  TO  DATE  490,893.73 
(Premiums) 

TOTAL  DEATH  CLAIMS  TO  DA'TE  84 


27th  Annual  Meeting 


3 % Dividend  Declared  At  Annual  Meeting  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 


A dividend  of  3 percent  was  vot- 1 
ed  by  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Credit  Union  at  its  annual  i 
meeting,  to  be  paid  on  shares  as  of 
October  31,  1954.  The  dividend  will 
appear  on  statements  to  be  mailed 
out  to  members  in  February  for 
the  quarter  ending  January  31, 
1955. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  November  26,  and 
was  presided  over  by  President 
Roland  S.  Bailey. 

In  giving  his  report.  Treasurer 
John  A.  Smith  pointed  out  the 
substantial  increases  made  by  the 
Credit  Union  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  In  spite  of  a smaller  mem- 
bership brought  about  by  employ- 
ment curtailments,  the  total  share 
balance  for  1954  reached  the 
high  of  $417,386.82.  The  average 
share  balance  also  increased  to 
$455.05,  $45.57  over  last  year.  Real 
estate  loans  increased  over  last 
year  by  $27,980.19  indicating  a 
greater  amount  of  help  given  mem- 
bers in  building  or  buying  homes. 

Personal  loans  totaled  $156,663.- 
00,  indicating  the  great  help  the 
Credit  Union  is  to  members  in  fi- 
nancial need.  A total  of  416  per- 
sons called  upon  the  Credit  Union 
for  financial  help  for  some  person- 
al need  during  the  year  and  found 
that  a loan  could  be  obtained  eas- 
ily, quickly  and  without  any  “red 
tape.”  If  an  employee  has  five  or 
more  years  of  service  with  the 
Company,  he  can  obtain  a person- 
al loan  of  up  to  $300  on  his  own 
signature  in  as  short  a time  as  two 
days,  without  security  or  co- 
makers. 

FULL  AMOUNT  OF  LOAN 

Moreover,  with  the  Credit  Un- 
ion’s present  new  system,  he  ob- 
tains the  full  amount  of  the  loan. 
Previously  a borrower  received 
the  sum  less  the  interest  discount- 
ed. Under  the  newly  initiated  sys- 
tem, the  borrower  builds  up  sav- 
ings as  he  pays  on  his  loan,  encour- 
aging saving  while  paying  off  the 
money  he  borrowed. 

Mr.  Smith  reported  to  members 
on  the  newly  initiated  system  of 
record  keeping  and  on  the  recent- 
ly installed  Sensimatic  machine 
which  makes  the  system  possible. 
He  stated  that  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding more  detailed  quarterly 
statements  to  members,  the  sys- 
tem has  the  added  advantage  of 
providing  faster  service  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Credit  Union. 

Mr.  Smith  also  reported  on  the 
activities  of  the  organization  in 
government  bonds  and  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance.  The  Credit 
Union  issued  436  bonds  in  1954  and 
wrote  more  than  $40,000  in  life  in- 
surance. Since  beginning  to  pro- 
vide life  insurance  for  employees 
and  members  of  their  families  in 
1930,  the  Credit  Union  has  written 
the  high  total  of  more  than  two 
million  dollars  in  insurance  pro- 
tection at  low  cost  premiums. 

Reports  were  also  given  by  Wal- 
ter J.  ’Thom,  chairman  of  the  Au- 
diting Committee,  and  by  William 
A.  Gilman,  Clerk  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

A nominating  committee  consist- 
ing of  Amedeo  Barufaldi,  George 
Aldrovandi  and  Karl  D.  Roberts 
nominated  for  reelection  the  six 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
whose  terms  were  expiring.  The 
following  directors  were  reelect- 
ed: George  G.  Anderson,  Ephraim 
L.  Bartlett,  Leo  Jaeger,  Baxter  B. 
Moore,  John  J.  Nutterville  and 
John  R.  Pascoe. 


President  Roland  S.  Bailey  con- 
ducted the  Credit  Union  meeting. 


RESOLUTION 

Just  before  the  business  meeting 
adjourned,  Harold  G.  Roberts,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
offered  a resolution  in  behalf  of  all 
members,  which  was  accepted  by 
vote.  The  resolution  indicated  ap- 
preciation to  all  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officers,  committee  mem- 
bers and  the  clerical  staff  for  their 
excellent  work  during  the  past 
year. 

Two  moving  pictures  were  shown 
following  the  meeting.  The  first, 
“King’s  X”  told  the  story  of  a 
Credit  Union’s  operations  and  how 
it  helps  persons  in  need.  The  sec- 
ond film  was  the  new  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  movie,  “Life- 
line.” It  provided  several  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  employees 
their  first  opportunity  to  see  this 
recently  produced  dramatic  film 
on  the  uses  for  cordage  products. 

NEW  OFFERS 

The  organization  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  was  held  on 


Harold  G.  Roberts,  a Director 
and  former  President  of  the  Credit 
Union,  offered  a resolution  from 
the  floor,  commending  officers  and 
staff  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Credit  Union  members. 


Clerk  of  the  Corporation  William 
A.  Gilman  reads  his  annual  report. 


Tuesday,  November  30,  at  which 
time  officers  for  the  coming  year 
were  elected.  'They  are  as  follows: 
President 
Roland  S.  Bailey 

Vice  President 
John  W.  Searles 


Treasurer 
John  A.  Smith 


Clerk  of  Corporation 
William  A.  Gilman 


Credit  Committee:  Leo  Jaeger, 
chairman,  George  Anderson,  Eph- 
raim Bartlett,  Amedeo  Barufaldi, 
and  Charles  G.  Darsch. 

Auditing  Committee:  Walter  J. 
Thom,  chairman,  John  L.  Bailey 
and  John  J.  Nutterville. 

Investment  Committee:  Roland 
S.  Bailey,  chairman,  William  A. 
Gilman,  Leo  Jaeger,  John  A. 
Smith,  Walter  J.  Thom  and  John 
W.  Searles. 


Treasurer  John  A.  Smith,  in  his 
report,  told  of  the  continued 
growth  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Credit  Union.  Mr.  Smith  pointed 
out  the  good  finam  .il  standing  of 
the  Corporation. 


ARE  YOU  A MEMBER  OF  THE 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
CREDIT  UNION? 

If  your  answer  to  any  of  the  following  questions  is  “yes,” 
you’d  probably  find  it  would  pay  you  to  join: 

1.  Ever  need  money — more  than  you  have  right  at  hand? 

2.  Do  you  ever  buy  anything  on  time,  with  carrying  charges? 

3.  Do  you  save  money  only  with  great  pain? 

4.  Do  you  find  yourself  short  at  Christmas? 

5.  Are  you  planning  to  borrow  to  finance  a new  car?  New 
home?  Home  repairs? 
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At  End  of  First  Year’s  Operation,  ISew  Wage 
Pay  Envelope  Proves  Satisfactory,  Will  Continue 


At  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  use, 
the  new  type  pay  envelope  intro- 
duced a year  ago  has  proven  suc- 
cessful and  will  be  continued  next 
year,  according  to  Payroll  Super- 
visor Charles  Wall. 

The  pay  envelope  itemizes  how 
the  employee’s  weekly  earnings 
W'era  arrived  at  and  each  deduc- 
tion. The  employee  sees  at  a 
glance  what  he  has  earned  the  past 
week  in  regular  time,  in  overtim.3, 
in  night  premiums,  if  any;  the 
weekly  “across-the-board”  in- 
crease, the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment, and  any  other  earnings,  bo- 
nuses or  adjustments.  All  weekly 
payroll  deductions  are  clearly 


itemized  and  identified  by  code. 

In  the  last  column,  the  employee 
can  see  what  his  yearly  earnings 
are  to  date  and  what  Uncle  Sam  has 
claimed  from  them  for  income 
and  social  security  taxes  so  far 
this  year.  This  cumulative  tax 
figure  is  helpful  to  the  person  filing 
an  estimated  tax  return  for  1955. 

From  the  Company’s  standpoint, 
the  new  payroll  system  has  worked 
out  satisfactorily.  It  has  simplified 
filing  government  quarterly  reports 
on  income  tax  and  social  security 
deductions  and  it  has  helped  answer 
questions  employees  may  have 
raised  on  their  weekly  wages. 


330  Stockholders 


Attend  Meeting 


Approximately  330  stockholders 
gathered  here  on  December  1 for 
the  annual  stockholders’  meeting. 
A larg-3  number  of  them  arrived  on 
the  special  train  which  came  in 
from  Boston  at  9:45  and  which 
stopped  in  the  plant  yard. 

Special  tours  of  the  mills  were 
arranged  for  those  shareholders 
who  wished  to  take  them.  The 
business  meeting  was  held  at  12 
noon  in  the  auditorium  during 
which  officers  of  the  Company  out- 
lined the  year’s  operations  and  dis- 
cussed briefly  plans  for  the  future. 

Numerous  questions  were  asked 
and  answered  and  before  the  meet- 
ing adjourned,  George  L.  Barnes 
offered  a resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  It  was  as 
follows : 

“RESOLVED: 

Once  again  the  stockholders  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
at  their  Annual  Meeting  assembled 
on  the  first  day  of  December,  1954. 
take  this  occasion  to  offer  to  our 
Management  and  Employees  our 
congratulations  upon  the  results  of 
their  operation  of  the  Company 
during  its  last  fiscal  year. 

We  are  aware  that  many  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  durmg  the 
past  year  have  confronted  the  Man- 
agement of  the  Company. 

W'3  feel  we  have  been  indeed  for- 
tunate in  the  ability  and  loyalty  of 
the  whole  organization,  both  Em- 
ployees and  Management,  in  suc- 
cessfully meeting  these  problems 
and  difficulties  and  we  desire  here- 
by to  express  our  grateful  appre- 
ciation to  the  entire  organization, 
both  Employees  and  Management. 

To  each  and  all  of  you.  we.  the 
stockholders  of  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company  sa.v  'Well  Done.’  ” 

A display  of  representative 
Plymouth  Cordage  products  was 
arranged  in  the  Auditorium  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  interest  of 
many  stockholders,  as  did  the 
mounted  display  of  current  Plym- 
outh advertising  in  nationwide  mag- 
azines and  trade  papers. 

A meeting  of  the  Company’s 


J.  A.  Linen, 

Publisher  of  Time, 
Visits  Here 

James  A.  Linen,  publisher  of 
Time  magazine  was  a guest  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  on 
December  1.  Mr.  Linen  had  ex- 
pressed interest  in  visiting  the 
Company  and  meeting  its  manage- 
ment and  his  visit  was  arranged  to 
coincide  with  the  stockholders’ 
meeting,  which  he  attended.  He 
met  the  officers  of  the  Company 
and  later  talked  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  Plymouth  Cordage. 

Mr.  Linen  chartered  a plane 
which  he  flew  to  Plymouth.  He  was 
accompanied  by  William  Swartz  of 
Time  magazine’s  Boston  office. 


Harris  Hall  To 
Bake  Christmas  Pies 


Harris  Hall  employees  will  again 
be  busy  baking  holiday  pies  for  em- 
ployees. 

If  any  employee  would  like  to  or- 
der pies  for  Christmas,  their  or- 
ders should  be  in  by  1 p.m.,  on 
Tuesday,  December  21.  The  popu- 
lar favorites,  squash,  mincemeat, 
and  apple,  are  offered. 

Prices  are  70C  for  the  medium 
size  pie  and  $1.05  for  the  large  pie. 

Pies  will  be  ready  to  be  picked 
up  on  Friday  afternoon  at  Harris 
Hall.  First  shift  -employees  order- 
ing pies  may  pick  them  up  when 
they  leave  at  noon  tim.e. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  either  caf- 
eteria or  with  the  girls  on  the  can- 
teen routes. 


Board  of  Directors  was  held  im- 
mediately following  the  stockhold- 
ers’ meeting  at  which  time  a quar- 
terly dividend  of  65  cents  per  share 
on  the  Common  Capital  Stock  end 
642  cents  per  share  on  the  Employ- 
ees’ Special  Stock  was  voted,  pay- 
able January  20.  1955,  and  a spe- 
cial dividend  of  fifty  cents  per 
share  on  the  Common  Capital 
Stock  and  five  cents  per  share  on 
the  Employees’  Special  Stock,  pay- 
able on  December  24,  1954. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by 
luncheon  served  in  Harris  Hall. 


Everything  Under  Control 


JOE  MARQUES  TEACHES  NOVICE  FLYERS 
HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  FLY  MODEL  PLANES 


Go  down  to  the  basement  of  Mar- 
tha’s gift  shop  some  Friday  or 
Saturday  evening  and  you  will  find 
a busy  group  of  non-delinquent 
juveniles. 

Youthful  zest,  gang  loyalties  and 
eagerness  for  something  new  find 
a useful  and  satisfying  outlet  here 
as  overflowing  energies  are  diver*^- 
ed  to  the  popular  sport  of  model 
plane  flying.  Watch  the  intent 
faces  and  busy  fingers  and  you’ll 
come  to  the  realization  that  model 
plane  building  is  one  good  corner- 
stone to  model  citizenship  build- 
ing. 

Head  of  this  group  is  Joe  Marques 
of  No.  1 Machine  Shop,  him- 
self an  aeromodeller  with  some  25 
years  of  flying  experience  and  win- 
ner of  numerous  trophies  and  other 
prizes  in  competitions  which  have 
taken  him  to  such  places  as  Brock- 
ton Fair,  Weymouth  Navy  Base, 
Worcester.  Fall  River,  New  Bed- 
ford: New  Britain,  Connecticut- 
Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island  and  New 
York  meets. 

Joe  has  taken  over  the  direction 
of  the  local  modelling  club  just  to 
help  the  boys  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  his  long  experience.  He 
hasn’t  a surplus  of  spare  time  be- 
cause besides  working  full  time  at 
his  job  here,  he  has  a part-time  job 
with  a local  sign  painter.  His  hob- 
bies, besides  control  line  flying,  in- 
clude flying  full  size  planes,  pho- 
tography, astronomy  and  numerous 
other  pastimes. 

Joe  realizes  that  the  well-being 
of  our  young  people  is  dependent 
upon  keeping  occupied  with  some 
meaningful  activity,  and  he  ’s  tak- 
ing steps  to  provide  it.  Teaching 
control  line  flying  is  one  such  step. 
And,  too.  he  is  working  on  a roller 
skating  project  which  he  hopes  to 
get  rolling  for  the  youngsters  soon. 

The  local  club  which  he  directs 
numbers  thirty-six  members. 
Twelve  of  them  are  seniors  and  24 
are  juniors.  To  qualify  for  senior 
membership,  Joe  requires  that 
they  go  through  a specific  flying 
pattern,  that  is,  loops,  stalls,  in- 
verted flv'ing,  figure  8’s,  Horizontal 
8’s,  etc. 


When  they  become  seniors,  Joe 
teaches  them  in  aero-dynamics, 
meteorology,  theory  of  flight  and 
other  subjects  that  pertain  to  fly- 
ing larger  aircraft. 

Every  week  Joe  selects  two  sen- 
iors to  help  him  conduct  the  junior 
meetings.  They  help  Joe  teach  the 
novice  juniors  how  to  build  and  fly 
their  planes. 

On  week-ends,  when  weather  per- 
mits, these  “wing-and-a-string” 
enthusiasts  take  to  the  fields  and 
put  their  planes  through  their 
paces. 


REALISM  OF  FULL-SCALE 
CRAFT 

At  one  of  these  meets  you  will 
see  miniature  planes  of  unusual  de- 


Joe  Marques  (center)  helps  a young  pilot  adjust  the  needle  val"  cl 
in  his  plane  before  taking  off.  Student  aeromodellers  are  (left)  RobeMin 
Lillich  and  Russell  Govoni.  Lt 


Youthful  air  model  enthusiasts  hold  their  realistic  models  of  famo; 


aAi 


aircraft  while  a fellow  hobbyist  takes  off.  Front  row,  left  to  rigl 
Dennis  Motta,  Robert  Lillich,  Leo  Wirzburger,  Harry  Maini,  Stephl^® 


Aldrovandi  and  Robert  Alberghini; 
Govoni  and  Roger  Tavares. 


Plymouth  Cordage  stockholders  as  they  alighted  in  the  plant  yard  from  the  special  train  from  Boston. 


sign,  color  and  style,  most  of  them 
scaled  replicas  of  regular  military 
and  passenger  craft.  The  planes 
are  as  varied  as  the  tastes  and  in- 
genuity of  their  owners  can  make 
them.  The  boys  cluster  in  little 
groups  around  the  field,  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  one  another  in  the 
task  of  getting  the  craft  aloft.  Mod- 
els are  complete  with  coil  con- 
densers, batteries  and  motors  usu- 
ally 14  or  15  horsepower. 

Nothing  is  as  exhilarating  to  the 
young  power  model  flyer  as  the 
loud,  continuous  purr  of  the  motor 
that  “catches”  and  as  soon  as  he 
achieves  this,  he  hustles  off  to  a 
clear  area  in  the  field  where  the 
plane  gradually  takes  off  from  the 
ground,  climbs,  makes  several 
fullblown  circles,  and  then,  as  the 
fuel  gives  out,  gracefully  glides 
back  to  earth  with  the  smoothness 
and  realism  of  a full-scaled  craft 
making  a three-point  landing. 

The  planes,  which  average  about 
11/2  to  three  pounds  in  weight,  fly 
at  an  altitude  of  about  thirty  feet. 
The  boys  generally  unwind  about 
75  feet  of  thin  wire,  which  means 
that  the  plane  flies  a circle  of  150 
feet  diameter.  Fifty  miles  an  hour 
is  the  average  speed,  although  Joe 
owns  models  which  will  cleave  the 
air  at  better  than  150  mph.  But 
Joe  points  out  that  the  boys  in  the 
club  are  not  flying  for  speed. 
They’re  concentrating  on  combat 
and  stunt  flying. 

Joe  hopes  to  take  three  of  the 
best  flyers  in  the  club  with  him 
next  Summer  to  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  meet.  With  as  tempt- 


second  row,  Joe  Eufrazio;  RusslPMS 

iF( 

'Ir 


Steve  Aldrovandi  (right)  hold 
his  ABC  Trainer,  lends  a helpiil  bi 
hand  in  adjusting  fuel  line  of  L^  W 
Wirtzburger’s  Trickster  Trainerj  ^ 



ing  a plum  as  this  dangling  befo|  J 


young  air-minded  eyes,  their 


thusiasm  in  this  constructive  a:. 


ef  ri 

Te 


1'  hi 


educational  pastime  will  reach  :>] 
even  higher  pitch,  with  profit  > ^ 
both  the  boys  and  the  communfl'** 


an 

family  plat 


Are  you  and  the 
ning  a week-end  motor  trip 
view  the  beauties  of  nature? 
you  are,  why  not  keep  tl 
thought  in  mind  — “Have  t 1^ 
time  of  your  life,  but  don’t  lo  ^ 
your  life  doing  it.  Drive  cai  jj 
fully!”  i 


Di;ember,  1954 
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g JBIN  AFFINITY— Angelo  Nat- 
al i of  the  Rope  Room  has  be- 
et e somewhat  attached  to  a bob- 

i or  the  bobbin  has  become  at- 
tfied  to  him.  At  any  rate,  An- 
(I  claims  he  has  had  it  since 
111  and  has  written  the  date  on  it 

ii  ds  own  handwriting  so  that  no 
I ctical  joker  could  switch  it  on 
I . Whatever  departments  An- 
|)  has  been  transferred  to  in  the 
|j  28  years,  the  bobbin  went  with 

him  to  his  new  locker. 


i|M/l  I 

Jhese  recent  books  have  been 
ed  to  our  collection: 
ew  Novels: 

>JNER  IN  THE  SKY  — James 
. Ullman 

DW  WIND  SOUTHERLY— Dor- 
:hy  E.  Stevenson 
OD  MORNING,  MISS  DOVE— 
ranees  G.  Patton 
’ AS  A FILLY  — Howard  Ma- 
]m 

Lew  Non-Fiction: 

LRAHAM  LINCOLN— Carl  Sand- 
burg 

pMS  IN  THE  FAMILY  — Lau- 
^ a Fermi 

GH  ROY  CULLEN  — Ed  Kil- 
lan 

DROGEN  BOMB  — Shepley  & 
lay 

’ SEVERAL  WORLDS  — Pearl 
■.  Buck 


CLASSIFIED 


WANTED  — Child’s  two-wheel 
sidewalk  bicycle.  Call  Plymouth 
376M-K. 


FOR  SALE  — 1939  Ford  4-door; 

radio  and  heater;  4 excellent 
tires.  Reconditioned  motor.  Very 
good  transportation.  $95.00.  CaU 
Ply.  2033-R  between  5 and  6 p.m. 

FOR  SALE  — Copper  hot  water 
tank  and  stand.  $30.00.  Call  after 
5 p.m.  2126-W. 

ELM  STREET  FURNITURE  Re- 
finishing Shop.  All  work  guaran- 
teed. Free  estimates.  Kingston  2228. 

FOR  SALE  — Ivers  & Pond  piano 
and  bench;  in  good  condition. 
Call  Ply.  1683-J. 


WANTED — Small  girl’s  bicycle.  Tel. 
154-R. 


FOR  SALE — 16  ga.  Mossberg  Ac- 
tion Repeating  Shotgun;  also  30 
gal.  copper  hot  water  tank  with 
stand;  also  4 6:70  x 15  used  tires. 
Call  King.  2149. 


FOR  SALE  — Two  shotguns,  12 
gauge,  one  semi-automatic 
Remington  and  one  Marlin  pump 
gun.  Tel.  1033-M. 


WANTED  — Second-hand  tricycle. 

Manuel  Santos,  Grounds  Dept. 
Tel.  991-M. 


FOR  SALE  — Mercury  Outboard 
Motor  — 7V2  HP  (1954)  complete 
with  accessories;  large  mahogany 
veneered  dresser  with  mirror. 
Both  reasonably  priced.  Call  Ply. 
1611-W. 


FOR  SALE  — One  porcelain  top 
kitchen  table,  oak;  4 chairs  to 
match;  also  one  parlor  stove,  coal 
and  wood.  Call  1891- W after  4:30 
p.m.  Best  offers  accepted. 

FOUND — A hunting  and  fishing 
knife  has  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Receiving  Depart- 
ment Office.  Owner  may  have  same 
by  calling  at  Superintendent’s  Of- 
fice or  the  Main  Gate  and  identify- 
ing the  knife. 


THE  FAMILY  NOBODY  WANT- 


D CARPET  FOR  MAMIE  — 
klden  Hatch 

ARS  AT  NOON  — Jacqueline 
lochran 


ED  — Helen  Doss 
THE  WHITE  GATE  — Mary  El- 
len Chase 

WEAPONS  — Edwin  Tunis 


COBDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


25  YEARS  AGO 
eighty  stockholders  gathered 
re  on  December  4 to  hear  the 
X)rts  and  enjoy  a trip  through 
! mills.  Luncheon  was  served  at 
rris  Hall  and  everyone  seemed 
' enjoy  the  day  very  much.  For 
‘uny  years  the  annual  meeting 
Is  been  held  at  Boston  and  it  is 
[parent  that  the  stockholders  wel- 
nned  the  change  to  North  Plym- 
th. 

Manuel  J.  Rapose  of  No.  1 Pick- 
House  suffered  an  accident  to 
, I right  hand  on  November  25 
die  working  on  a carding 
jchine. 

Mrs.  Emmeline  Regan,  file  clerk, 
now  at  home  recovering  from  an 
pendicitis  operation. 


5 YEARS  AGO 

Hiree  accidents  involving  five 
iployees  occurred  within  22 
urs  of  each  other  last  week, 
ose  injured  were  Seraphino  Sil- 
‘ of  the  Receiving  Department, 
bn  Marshall  of  the  Ropewalk, 


Daniel  Fratus,  Arthur  Wrighting- 
ton  and  Gordon  Jenkins,  all  injured 
in  a derailment  of  an  industrial 
train. 

A dividend  of  2 percent  was  vot- 
ed to  be  paid  on  members’  shares 
by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
Union  in  its  22nd  annual  meeting. 

Superintendent  R.  C.  Weaver 
was  presented  with  the  Silver 
Beaver,  the  highest  honor  in  scout- 
ing, at  the  30th  annual  meeting  of 
Squanto  Council.  The  presentation 
was  in  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing service  to  boyhood  through 
scouting. 

Accountant  Harry  W.  Burns  and 
Alfred  Christie,  an  oiler  in  the 
Rope  Room,  were  retired  on  De- 
cember 1. 

Assorted  fiavors  in  tonic  will  be 
on  tap  for  employees  in  No.  1 Mill 
as  a result  of  new  dispensing  units, 
designed  to  carry  six  different 
kinds. 

Two  new  walk-in  refrigerators 
measuring  six  by  six  feet  and  7^2 
feet  high  were  recently  installed  in 
Harris  Hall. 


MAINOFnCE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

We  have  a new  girl  in  Billing 
this  month.  Janet  Rovatti  is  re- 
placing Sylvia  Pires,  who  has  tak- 
en over  for  Jane  Snider,  who  left 
on  December  17.  (Sounds  like  Tin- 
ker to  Evers  to  Chance).  Before 
leaving,  Jane  was  given  a bathi- 
nette  by  the  girls  of  the  office. 

Both  Ethelyn  Hill  and  Maddie 
Hokanson  saved  a week’s  time  this 
summer  for  a late  vacation.  Eth- 
elyn spent  hers  at  home,  with  a 
few  day  trips,  and  Maddie  took  the 
week  of  December  13  so  she’d  have 
lots  of  time  for  Christmas  prepar- 
ations. 

Football  sounds  a little  unseason- 
al  right  now,  but  we  just  found  out 
that  A1  Kreuger  was  one  of  the 
spectators  at  the  Harvard-Brown 
game  in  Cambridge.  And  a very 
good  game,  too. 

Stan  Cheney  will  be  a resident 
of  Pembroke  soon.  He  and  his  wife 
have  purchased  the  Colonial  house 
known  as  “Old  Ironsides”  in  that 
town. 

Ginny  Griffith  and  her  husband 
made  a purchase  recently,  too,  but 
theirs  is  about  as  far  from  Colonial 
as  modern  can  get.  They  bought  a 
new  Ford  in  a striking  red  and 
cream  combination. 

The  men  of  the  office  recently 
tossed  a party  at  the  Seaside  Club 
for  Bert  Lanman,  who  will  be  re- 
tiring soon.  He  was  given  a por- 
table typewriter,  along  with  a 
poem  by  Edith  Van  Amburgh;  and 
everyone  dined,  a little  too  well,  on 
antipasto  and  chicken. 

Two  office  Christmas  parties 
have  been  held  to  date.  Some  of 
the  girls  on  the  top  floor  got  to- 
gether for  a dinner  party  and  ex- 
change of  gifts  at  Hobomock  last 
Tuesday  evening.  On  Saturday 
last,  members  of  the  Accounting 
Department  and  their  spouses 
made  merry  at  Hotel  Monponsett. 


Succotash  Served  At 
Cafeterias  Today 

Today,  Forefather’s  Day,  Harris 
Hall  will  again  serve  its  famous 
Pilgrim  Succotash.  The  popular 
dish  will  be  on  the  menu  at  both 
cafeterias. 

The  recipe,  according  to  Mana- 
ger Manuel  Motta,  is  an  old  Pil- 
grim one,  combining  corned  beef, 
chicken,  turnip,  potatoes  and 
hulled  corn,  thickened  with  mashed 
pea  beans. 

According  to  history,  succotash 
(or  succotashquet)  was  the  first 
meal  the  Pilgrims  had  upon  land- 
ing in  Plymouth  on  December  21, 
1620.  Harris  Hall  serves  it  tradi- 
tionally every  December  21st,  and 
visitors  from  far  and  wide  come 
here  on  that  date  to  enjoy  the  suc- 
culent dish  and,  if  enough  remains, 
to  take  some  home  with  them. 

Plant  Operations  for 
Christmas,  New  Year 

On  Friday,  December  24,  and 
Friday,  December  31,  the  hours 
of  work  on  two-shift  operations 
will  be  as  follows: 

First  Shift,  6 a.m.  to  12  noon. 

Second  Shift,  12  noon  to  6 p.m. 

There  will  be  no  lunch  periods 
on  the  two-shift  operations  on 
those  days. 

All  single  shift  employees  will 
work  their  regularly  scheduled 
hours. 

Laboratory  and  office  workers 
will  work  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


LITTLE  LEAGUE  CHAMPS — Francis  Shea,  president  of  Plymouth  Lit- 
tle League,  presents  the  handsome  Ralphie  Resnick  trophy  to  the 
Seaside  Club  Little  League  team,  1954  champions,  and  it  is  accepted 
by  Dickie  Silva,  star  player  on  the  team.  Team  members  are  wearing 
their  new  orange  and  black  jackets  which  were  presented  to  them 
recently  by  the  Club.  Standing  left  to  right,  Nunnie  Pederzini,  manager 
of  the  Seaside  Club,  Dickie  Silva,  Frannie  Shea,  Allen  Campbell,  Warren 
Angus,  Roger  Silva,  Richard  Sgarzi,  Phillip  Raymond,  Andrew  Gomes, 
Jimmy  Gardner,  John  Searles,  Mike  Souza  and  Paul  Brewsier. 


Births 

Norman  Steere  of  the  Insurance 
Department  and  Mrs.  Steere  are 
the  parents  of  a daughter,  Alison 
Margaret,  born  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 18,  at  Jordan  Hospital. 

Also  on  Saturday,  December  18, 
a son,  Jonathan,  was  born  to  Inez 
and  Ernest  White.  Mrs.  White  was 
Rick  Weaver’s  recent  secretary. 


GREETINGS  FROM  KOREA— Bob 
Manfredi,  son  of  Joe  Manfredi  of 
the  Rope  Room,  sent  home  this 
snap  recently  from  Korea  where  he 
has  been  stationed  the  past  six 
months.  A graduate  of  Plymouth 
High  School  in  1953,  Bob  entered 
the  Army  soon  after  and  trained  at 
a pole  line  construction  school  at 
Camp  Gordon,  Georgia. 


Local  692  Elects 
New  Officers 

Lawrence  D.  Mossey  was  re- 
elected president  and  chief  steward 
at  the  annual  election  of  officers 
of  Local  692  held  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  19. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  vice 
president,  George  Griffin,  record- 
ing secretary,  Alvin  Guidaboni; 
sergeant-at-arms,  Walter  Furtado; 
executive  board,  Samuel  Dickson, 
Essio  Besegai,  Lawrence  Kuhn, 
Mario  Taddia  and  Joseph  Ledo. 


YOUNG  DOWN  EASTER  — Young 
Bruce  Warren  Drew  is  Plant  Guard 
Harold  Drew’s  fourth  and  young- 
est grandson.  Bruce  is  the  two- 
month-old  son  of  Harold’s  son 
Richard  Warren  Drew  of  Presque 
Isle,  Maine. 


Machines  can  take  a vicious 
bite. 

So  muzzle  ’em  and  treat  ’em 
right! 


STEWARDS 

No.  1 Preparation,  Essio  Besegai 
and  Samuel  Dickson;  No.  1 Spin- 
ning, Silvio  Pretti  and  Albert  Ru- 
precht;  Commercial  Twine,  Wil- 
liam Tassinari;  No.  2 Preparation 
and  Spinning,  James  Costa  and 
Walter  Furtado;  No.  2 Preparation, 
Ido  Ruffini;  Bert  Stanghellini  and 
Fred  CarameUo;  No.  2 Spinning 
and  Balling,  Millard  Davidson  and 
Antone  Ferreira;  Rope  Room  and 
Head  House,  Eugene  Ledo;  Ship- 
ping, Joseph  Bratti;  Receiving, 
John  Taddia;  No.  1 Machine  Shop, 
Lewis  Cleveland;  Steam  and  Pow- 
er, George  Griffin;  Paint  and  Car- 
penter Shops,  Frank  Alsheimer; 
and  Grounds,  Peter  Dries. 


RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Eldward  Strassel  is  now  working 
as  checker  leader  for  fiber  being 
stored. 

Parker  Northrop  was  on  vacation 
for  the  week  ending  December  11. 

William  Curt  received  his  fifteen 
year  service  pin  on  December  6. 

A group  of  men  working  in  No. 
15  Warehouse  were  surprised  the 
other  day  when  they  looked  up 
and  saw  a raccoon  wandering 
about.  An  attempt  was  made  to  feed 
him,  but  the  animal  was  scared 
and  ran  off  toward  the  waterfront. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


Here  From  New  Orleans 


T.  S.  TATAR 


Timothy  S.  Tatar,  Industrial  En- 
gineer of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  plant  at  New  Orleans, 
has  been  here  for  several  weeks  to 
become  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  the  plant  here. 

A former  resident  of  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Tatar  has  been  living  in  New 
Orleans  for  about  15  years  and  has 
been  with  Plymouth  Cordage  for 
the  past  year.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Fenn  College  in  Cleveland  where 
he  served  as  class  president  for 
three  years  as  well  as  president 
of  the  glee  club  and  a member  of 
numerous  other  varsity  groups. 
During  World  War  11  he  command- 
ed an  amphibious  truck  unit  and 
saw  overseas  service  in  Okinawa. 
He  is  married  and  has  a 12-year- 
old  son. 


Neighbor  Sa 

Friendly  assistance  to  others  is 
basic  in  building  friendships 
among  people.  It  isn’t  any  differ- 
ent among  businesses.  The  “good 
neighbor”  policy  is  always  a good 
one  whether  it’s  applied  by  people, 
organizations,  or  companies  large 
as  ours. 

A friendly  letter  of  thanks  from 
another  industry  in  the  community 
was  received  recently  by  President 
E.  G.  Roos  in  appreciation  of  as- 
sistance rendered  by  Plymouth 
Cordage  personnel.  The  letter  is 
as  follows; 

MAYFLOWER  WORSTED 
COMPANY 

November  18,  1954 
E.  G.  Roos,  President 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
North  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mr.  Roos; 

I know  that  the  maintenance  of 
agreeable  public  relations  by  your 
Company  is  a matter  of  keen  in- 
terest to  you,  and  I should  like  lo 
call  your  attention  to  one  service 
that  your  Company  renders  to  the 
area  which  may  have  escaped  your 
attention. 

On  numerous  occasions  I have 
been  assisted  by  some  of  your  per- 
sonnel who  are  more  experienced 
and  better  trained  in  their  particu- 
lar fields  than  it  is  possible  for  an 
executive  in  a small  company  to 
be.  Whether  it  was  industrial  re- 
lations matters  taken  to  John 
Searles  or  a shipping  department 
difficulty  that  was  taken  to  John 
Pascoe,  I have  been  accorded  the 
utmost  in  friendly  assistance.  I am 


ys  ‘‘Thanks” 

certain  that  this  has  not  been  an 
experience  unique  with  me  and 
that  other  business  men  in  the  area 
have  profited  as  I have. 

The  extension  of  this  friendly 
counsel  by  the  largest  Company  in 
the  neighborhood  is  very  much  ap- 
preciated, and  I am  sure  contrib- 
utes in  its  own  particular  way  to 
better  public  relations  for  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mayflower  Worsted  Company 
(signed)  Horace  C.  Weston. 

Mr.  Roos  sent  this  reply; 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
COMPANY 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts 

November  19,  1954 
Mr.  Horace  C.  Weston 
Mayflower  Worsted  Company 
Kingston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Horace; 

I just  received  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 18,  1954,  advising  me  of  the 
assistance  that  some  of  our  person- 
nel has  given  your  good  Company, 
and  I’m  very  happy  that  you’ve 
given  us  such  an  opportunity. 

In  addition,  I am  extremely 
grateful  for  your  expression  of  ap- 
preciation and  your  thoughtfulness 
in  writing  me  as  you  did.  We  like 
to  do  nice  things,  but  being  human, 
we  also  like  to  know  that  we  are 
appreciated.  Your  letter  inspires 
us  to  want  to  be  of  more  help,  and 
we  hope  you  will  call  on  us. 

With  every  good  wish. 

Sincerely, 

(signed)  E.  G.  Roos. 


Tips  for  A Safe  Christmas 


Holiday  decorations.  besides 
spreading  Christmas  cheer,  can  al- 
so spread  the  fire  hazard  if  you 
aren’t  careful.  Christmas  trees 
have  been  the  cause  of  numerous 
fires  in  the  past,  and  while  various 
methods  of  treating  trees  with 
flameproof  solutions  have  been 
tried,  none  has  proven  success- 
ful. 

’The  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters offers  these  recommend- 
ations to  guard  against  Christmas 
fire  hazards; 

1.  Choose  a small  tree  rather 
than  a large  one. 

2.  Buy  a tree  that  has  been  cut 
as  recently  as  possible.  Do  not  use 
a tree  that  has  brittle  stems  as  it 
is  dried  out  and  will  burn  easily. 

3.  Keep  the  tree  outdoors  until 
ready  to  set  it  up. 

4.  Do  not  set  it  up  until  a few 
days  before  Christmas. 

5.  When  you  bring  it  in,  stand  it 
in  water  and  set  it  in  a cool  part 
of  the  house,  away  from  radiators, 
heaters  and  fireplaces.  Don’t  let  it 
block  an  exit.  Anchor  it  securely, 
especially  if  you  have  small  chil- 
dren in  the  house. 

6.  Be  sure  every  lighting  set 


and  electric  cord  you  use  is  in  good 
condition — no  worn  or  frayed  wires, 
no  loose  sockets. 

7.  Under  no  circumstances  use 
any  cotton  or  paper  for  decoration 
of  the  tree  or  for  room  decorations 
unless  labelled  “fireproof”  or 
“flameproof.”  Naturally,  you  never 
use  candles  1 Ornaments  should  be 
made  of  fireproof  materials  like 
metal  or  glass. 

8.  Provide  a switch  some  dis- 
tance from  the  tree  for  turning 
tree  lights  on  and  off. 

9. Never  set  up  electric  trains  un- 
der the  tree! 

10.  Don’t  let  gift  wrappings  pile 
up  under  or  near  the  tree. 

11.  Don’t  leave  tree  lights  burn- 
ing when  no  one  is  at  home. 

12.  From  time  to  time,  see 
whether  needles  near  the  lights 
have  started  to  turn  brown.  If  so, 
change  the  position  of  the  lights. 

13.  If  you’re  setting  up  a tree  in 
a public  place  such  as  a school, 
church  or  other  place  of  public  as- 
sembly, don’t  place  it  near  any 
stairway,  elevator  shaft  or  near  en- 
trances. 

14.  When  needles  start  to  fall 
from  your  tree,  take  it  down  and 
discard  it — outdoors! 


24  Employees 
Donate  Blood 

The  Red  Cross  blood  bank  is 
richer  by  24  pints  of  blood,  thanks 
to  the  contributions  of  24  Plymouth 
Cordage  employees.  The  blood 
donations  were  made  during  the 
visit  of  the  Bloodmobile  unit  here 
on  November  30  at  Memorial  Hall. 

Those  from  the  Company  who 
donated  were;  Harry  Freyermuth, 
Edmond  Botelho,  John  Darcy,  Um- 
berto Stanghellini,  William  Tav- 
ares. Millard  Davidson,  Arminda 
Tavares,  Arthur  Ruemker,  Andrew 
Darsch,  Everett  Sampson,  Walter 
Furtado,  Germana  Silva.  Bernard 
Freyermuth,  Frederick  Ruprecht, 
Eugene  Ledo,  Joseph  Furtado,  Ar- 
thur Elliott,  James  Berardi,  Man- 
uel Alves,  Frank  Santos.  Christian 
Miranda,  Edward  Cadose,  William 
Ragazzini  and  William  Ruemker. 

Dr.  Curtin  Has 
Gala  Birthday 

Dr.  W.  E.  Curtin’s  66th  birthday 
was  a day  he’ll  long  remember. 

Birthday  cards,  more  than  250  of 
them,  poured  in  to  him  from  Cord- 
age employees  whom  he  has  long 
served  as  Company  physician.  In 
addition,  he  received  numerous 
gifts  including  cigarettes  and  flow- 
ers from  Plymouth  policemen  and 
a bedside  radio  from  the  doctors  of 
the  town. 

Dr.  Curtin  is  reported  to  be  pro- 
gressing well  from  his  illness  and 
is  now  up  and  about.  He  received 
very  favorable  reports  in  a recent 
hospital  checkup. 


A fall  on  an  icy  surface  isn’t 
funny,  but  you  can  take  a cue 
from  comedians,  who  know  how 
to  fall.  If  you  feel  yourself  slip- 
ping when  walking,  try  to  go 
limp  and  slump  loosely  down. 
It’s  a good  trick,  for  serious  in- 
jury is  more  likely  to  result 
from  falling  with  the  body  tense 
and  stiff. 


CORDAGE  CO. 


STATE  HOUSE  APPROVAL  of  Plymouth  Ship  Brand  Manila  Ancli 
Line  and  PlymKraft  FibreWhite  Clothesline  was  given  by  Lt.  Govern 
Sumner  Whittier  (right).  The  products,  recent  winners  of  Associali 
Industries  of  Massachusetts  awards,  were  on  exhibit  during  the  Stis 
House  official  opening  ceremonies.  Left  to  right,  Seabury  Stant< . 
President  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  and  president  1 
Hathaway  Manufacturing  Company;  Richard  Preston,  Commissioner  I 
Commerce;  William  C.  Bryant,  Plymouth  Cordage  Manager  Nn 
England  District;  and  Lt.  Gov.  Whittier. 
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BOSTON’S  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  marine  supply  house,  James  B1 
& Company,  Inc.,  recently  featured  an  exclusively  Plymouth  display' 
their  show  window  on  Atlantic  Avenue.  Established  in  1832,  James  B1 
has  long  been  a Plymouth  distributor. 
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“ROPER’S  PRIDE” — Six  Plymouth  Manila  Yacht  Lariats  were  donalb,,* 
by  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for  prizes  in  the  roping  contest  at  ti%j.' 
Val  Verde  County  Fair  held  in  November  at  Del  Rio,  Texas.  An  artiiT 
about  the  fair  in  a Texas  newspaper  said  in  part:  “.  . . PlymoiU* 
Cordage  Company  offers  six  of  the  world’s  finest  lariats,  36-strand  s 
manila  ropes,  . . . which  go  to  the  top  finishers.  The  33-foot  silk  manij*^ 
rope  is  said  to  be  the  roper’s  pride  and  is  envied  in  every  arena  i'. 

the  country.”  I 
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>rdage  Employees  Offered  Free 
lasses  to  Boston  Museum  of  Science 

iwses  Also  Made  Available  to  Local  Schools 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 
PlymoDth,  Massachusetts 
SCHOOL  and  EMPLOYEE 
COOPERATION  PROGRAM 

GUEST  admission 

This  cord  will  admif  one  to  the 
Museum  Exhibit  Halls 

iseum  of  Science  Science  Pork  Boston  14,  Moss. 


Vould  you  like  to  visit  the  Bos- 
i Museum  of  Science  free  of 
arge? 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  as 
corporate  member  and  sponsor, 
s been  given  a number  of  guest 
missions  which  will  be  made 
ailable  to  employees  for  a lim- 
d time. 

(f  you  would  like  to  have  passes 
• yourself  and  your  immediate 
Tiily,  please  apply  for  them  at 
a Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
[ant.  Ask  only  for  those  you  are 
re  you  are  going  to  use. 
Plymouth  Cordage  is  making 
me  of  the  passes  available  to  stu- 
nts at  Plymouth,  Kingston,  and 
ixbury  schools  and  very  likely 
ere  will  be  some  of  your  sons 
id  daughters,  particularly  if  they 
e science  students,  who  will  use 
em. 

According  to  Museum  officials, 
is  is  the  first  time  a corporate 
ember  has  offered  its  guest  ad- 
issions  to  schools  for  use  by  stu- 
ints  in  the  community.  School  of- 
ials  have  already  indicated  their 
iceptance  and  gratitude  for  the 
Fer. 

The  Museum  of  Science  is  at 
fence  Park,  near  the  Northern 
•tery.  Hours  are  from  10  a.m. 
5 p.m.,  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
ly  and  2 to  5 p.m.,  on  Sunday. 


The  Museum  contains  exhibits  of 
natural  history,  astronomy,  man, 
public  health,  physical  science, 
transportation,  aviation  and  public 
health.  A trip  through  the  buildings 
is  fun,  interesting  and  educational. 

Its  director  is  Bradford  Wash- 
burn, author,  scientist,  explorer, 
radio  and  TV  star  and  a staunch 
supporter  of  Plymouth  Rope 
(which  has  supported  him  in  many 
a mountain  climb). 

According  to  Director  Washburn, 
the  Museum  is  striving  to  show 
visitors  that  “Science  is  Fun”  — 
and  that’s  their  slogan. 

There’s  a push-button  micro- 
scope, a fuU  size  lighthouse  lens, 
a snake  merry-go-round.  Many 
exhibits  are  set  up  so  that  visitors 
can  participate  in  some  way. 

A steam  engine  isn’t  just  for  look- 
ing . . . you  can  press  a button 
and  see  it  work. 

You  can  talk  into  a telephone 
and  then  listen  back  and  hear  how 
you  sound  to  your  friends  when 
you  talk  over  the  phone. 

The  wonders  of  the  electromag- 
netic spectrum  are  demonstrated 
and  made  easy  to  understand. 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has 
its  own  displays  showing  fiber- 
growing,  synthetics  and  how  rope  is 
made.  Another  exhibit  is  on  knots. 


WFTL  T'  T'  ” 

Ihe  lop  len 

With  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
News  again  salutes  the  “top  ten,”  the  ten  employees  here  at  the 
Plymouth  plant  with  the  longest  service  records. 

In  order  of  their  length  of  service,  the  ten  highest  as  of 
January  1,  1955,  are: 

Came  with  Service  Record 


Name 

Department 

Company 

Years  Months 

Peter  Schmitt 

Rope  Room 

May  9,  1906 

48 

7 

Emil  Kaiser 

Machine  Shop 

Sept.  11,1906 

48 

3 

John  Rezendes,  Jr. 

No.  1 Mill 

Oct.  12,  1906 

48 

2 

Joseph  Morgardo 

No.  1 Mill 

Feb.  26,  1907 

47 

10 

WendeUn  Strassel 

Machine  Shop 

Sept.  8,  1907 

47 

3 

Manuel  Rezendes 

No.  2 MiU 

Nov.  29,  1907 

47 

1 

Clarence  Sampson 

Rope  Room 

Feb.  1,  1909 

45 

11 

Joseph  Darsch 

No.  1 MiU 

May  19,  1909 

45 

7 

Antone  Tavares 

Auditorium 

June  2,  1909 

45 

7 

Philip  Riegel 

Receiving 

April  15,  1910 

44 

8 

Three  Employees 
Win  Suggestion  Awards 

Suggestions  of  three  employees 
have  been  accepted  at  recent  meet- 
ings of  the  Suggestion  Plan  Com- 
mittee and  cash  awards  have  been 
made  to  the  alert  employees  who 
put  their  worthwhile  ideas  in  writ- 
ing. Have  you  entered  a sugges- 
tion lately? 

Those  who  have  been  presented 
cash  awards  are: 

Wilhermina  Lopes  of  Commer- 
cial Twine,  $10.00  for  her  sugges- 
tion to  improve  lighting  on  the 
stairs  leading  to  No.  1 Mill  Base- 
ment. 

Irving  “Snuffy”  RoUand  of  the 
Covering  Room,  810.00  for  his  sug- 
gestion to  improve  the  method  of 
hoisting  large  rolls  of  paper. 

Frank  SpaUuzzi  of  the  Reclaim- 
ing Department,  810.00  for  suggest- 
ing an  improvement  in  running  ny- 
lon in  that  department,  thus  saving 
time  and  work. 

Congratulations,  suggesters,  on 
your  ideas! 


Changes  Announced  At 
New  Orleans,  Warwick 

Robert  Seidler  who  has  been 
manager  of  our  New  Orleans  plant 
for  the  past  several  years  was 
transferred  to  Warwick,  Virginia, 
the  early  part  of  January  where  he 
will  manage  our  new  Paper  Twist- 
ing Division.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Timothy  Tatar  as  plant 
manager  at  New  Orleans. 

Warren  Kunz,  who  went  to  War- 
wick to  get  the  plant  into  full  oper- 
ation, will  remain  there  until  that 
job  is  done  and  then  will  return  to 
Plymouth  as  a member  of  the 
Plant  Engineer’s  staff. 

Robert  Drew,  who  has  been  tem- 
porarily transferred  to  Warwick 
because  of  his  familiarity  with  pa- 
per twisting,  will  remain  at  that 
plant  for  several  months  assisting 
Mr.  Seidler  in  the  operation  of  the 
plant  and  in  training  employees. 

George  Strassel,  formerly  a fore- 
man in  our  Paper  Twisting  Divi- 
sion here,  is  permanently  trans- 
ferred to  Warwick  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity. 

In  announcing  Mr.  Seidler’s 
transfer.  President  E.  G.  Roos 
stated:  “There  are  problems  at  the 
Warwick  plant  which  we  believe 
Mr.  Seidler  is  well  qualified  to  han- 
dle and  additional  responsibility 
which  he  is  capable  of  assuming. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  Timo- 
thy Tatar  as  a member  of  the  New 
Orleans  organization  to  succeed 
Mr.  Seidler  as  manager,  effective 
January  3.  Mr.  Tatar’s  experi- 
ence both  before  coming  with  us 
and  as  Industrial  Engineer  at  the 
New  Orleans  plant  equips  him 
well,  we  believe,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Seidler.” 


HARVEST  TWINE  SHIPMENTS 
UP  TO  EXPECTATIONS 


Twelve  weeks  ago.  President  E.  G.  Roos  reported  the  serious 
inroads  made  on  cur  harvest  twine  business  by  foreign  imports. 
He  told  what  the  Company  was  doing  about  it  and  how  employees 
could  help.  This  is  a progress  report. 


The  Company’s  harvest  twine 
program,  announced  in  early  No- 
vember, is  on  schedule  for  the  first 
twelve  weeks. 

It  combined  new  low  prices,  the 
same  high  standard  of  Plymouth 
quality,  and  a merchandising  plan 
that  encouraged  early  purchases. 

“This  offered  a great  selling  op- 
portunity that  our  field  sales  or- 
ganization welcomed  with  open 
arms,”  stated  B.  B.  Bradley,  Vice 
President  and  General  Sales  Man- 
ager. “Their  enthusiasm  and  hard 
selling  brought  an  equally  enthu- 
siastic response  from  the  trade. 
The  results  showed  up  in  heavy 
orders  for  early  shipments  which 
have  kept  the  w'heels  turning  in 
the  mill,  as  you  know. 

“I  would  like  to  thank  everyone 
working  on  the  machines,  in  Traf- 
fic, in  the  Order  Department,  in 
Shipping,  in  fact,  all  the  depart- 
ments, for  the  great  cooperation 
they  have  given  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment in  our  common  battle  to  stop 
foreign  imports.” 

Mr.  Bradley  indicated  that,  of 
necessity,  the  program  must  be 
carefully  checked  at  regular  in- 
tervals. We  are  now  through  the 
first  period  when  most  dealers  who 
were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
pre-season  discounts  have  done  so 
and  are  stocked  with  Plymouth 
harvest  twines.  Consequently, 


February,  March  and  April  are 
expected  to  show  some  falling  off 
in  the  level  of  orders  and  ship- 
ments, and  our  warehouse  stocks 
will  become  built  up  again  in  an- 
ticipation of  another  heavy  ship>- 
ping  period  commencing  around 
the  first  of  May  just  prior  to  the 
hay  baling  season. 

Mr.  Bradley  commented  that  it 
was  difficult  to  estimate  final  re- 
sults of  the  program  at  this  time 
with  another  five  or  six  months  of 
hard  selling  ahead  of  us.  He  pointed 
out  that  we  have  at  least  won  the 
first  round  in  getting  heavy  stocks 
into  the  hands  of  dealers  who  in 
turn  have  moved  much  of  their 
stocks  into  farmers’  hands. 

“It  would  seem  to  prove  again,” 
Mr.  Bradley  concluded,  “that  qual- 
ity merchandise,  efficiently  pro- 
duced, backed  by  a hard  hitting 
sales  promotion  campaign,  and, 
finally,  priced  competitively,  is  a 
combination  of  factors  difficult  to 
beat.  If  the  current  pitch  is  main- 
tained, we  have  a good  chance  of 
meeting  the  Company’s  objectives 
by  the  end  of  the  harvest  twine 
season.” 

GOVERNMENT  ROPE  ORDERS 

Mr.  Bradley  reported  that  rope 
orders  had  been  given  a lift  when 
the  Company  was  awarded  several 
government  orders  on  competitive 
bids. 


TRAINMAN  SURVEYS  A RAILROAD — Trains  have  a fascination  for 
everyone  . . . even  a railroad  man.  When  Kurt  Baehr,  (foreground) 
Purchasing  Agent  for  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad, 
visited  our  plant  last  week,  he  was  attracted  to  our  industrial  trains  and 
when  the  cameraman  appeared  to  take  his  picture,  he  asked  to  have 
it  taken  near  one  of  the  engines.  Standing  on  the  car  are  Charles  Wilson, 
President  of  O.C.  & K.R.  Wilson  Company,  New  York,  through  whom 
D.L.  & W.  buys  Plymouth  Rope,  and  Warren  Vail,  Plymouth  Sales 
Representative  in  the  New  York  area. 
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We  Look  At  It  This  Way  , . . 


BILL,  THE  CAPITALIST 

Tom  and  Bill  are  friends.  Recently  they  decided 
to  make  lawn  and  Christmas  ornaments  after  school  to 
earn  themselves  spending  money.  They  divided  the 
profits  and  each  made  $30.00.  Tom  hlew  his  $30  on 
movies,  candy  and  sports  equipment.  Bill  decided  to 
save  his  money,  borrow  a little  more,  and  huy  himself 
an  electric  saw  so  that  he  can  turn  out  more  and  better 
ornaments  faster.  This  permitted  him  to  lower  his  prices 
and  to  sell  more.  He  plans  to  pay  $5.00  a week  on  his 
loan  and  set  $2.00  a week  aside  to  buy  more  and  bigger 
tools.  We'd  call  Bill  a pretty  good  businessman,  a young 
man  who’s  going  places.  The  same  principles  of  thrift, 
industriousness  and  re-investment  apply  to  large  busi- 
nesses, such  as  Plymouth  Cordage  Company.  They’re  the 
same  principles  that  have  given  us  our  good  living 
standards. 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 


The  foUoiuing  employees  received  service  emblems 
during  the  month  of  December: 


CHARLES  NORTHRUP 
Plant  Guard 
35  Years 


AUGUST  FURTADO 
No.  3 Mill 
35  Years 


EDWARD  E.  FREEMAN 
No.  2 Mill  Overseer 
35  Years 


LAWRENCE  E.  SHAW 
Maintenance 
15  Years 


MANUEL  TAVARES 
No.  I Mill 
15  Years 

NEIL  RICE 
Director 
20  Years 


MARGARET  FIGLIOLI 
Tag  Room 
15  Years 

VINCENT  STEFANI 
Maintenance 
15  Years 


WILLIAM  CURT 
Receiving 
15  Years 


MANUEL  CABRAL,  JR. 
No.  2 Mill 
15  Years 


John  Costa 


JOHN  COSTA 


John  Costa,  age  68  years,  an  em- 
ployee here  for  more  than  33  years 
until  his  retirement  in  1953,  died  on 
January  7 at  his  home,  85  Cherry 
Street. 

Mr.  Costa  was  born  in  the  Azores 
in  1886  and  came  to  work  here  in 
November,  1919,  as  a preparation 
worker  in  No.  3 Mill  where  he  re- 
mained for  23  years.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Tar  House  for  the  six 
years  immediately  preceding  his 
retirement  on  July  31,  1953. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Margaret  (Carvalo)  Costa;  three 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were 
former  Cordage  employees;  Mrs. 
John  (Mary)  Costa;  Mrs.  Antonina 
Ruprecht;  and  Mrs.  Leonello 
(Margaret)  Bertocchi;  four  sons, 
Manuel,  John,  Jr.,  Joseph  and  Al- 
fred: one  sister,  and  fourteen 
grandchildren. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Portu- 
guese Continental  Union  and  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  where 
a solemn  high  Mass  was  held  for 
him  on  January  10. 


Wallace  B.  Brewster 

Former  co-workers  of  Wallace 
B.  Brewster  were  saddened  to  hear 
of  his  sudden  death  on  Thursday, 
December  30,  just  a month  fol- 
lowing his  retirement  as  Chief 
Electrician.  Feeling  iU,  he  retired 
early  that  evening.  Death  came  at 
about  10:30  p.m.  He  was  65  years 
old. 

Wally  was  born  in  Plymouth,  a 
son  of  Charles  B.  and  Emma  S. 
(Hertel)  Brewster,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Plymouth  schools.  He 
came  to  work  here  in  1905,  leaving 
in  1910  to  join  the  Plymouth  Fire 
Department  where  he  remained 
until  1917  when  he  returned  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  in  the  Mechani- 
cal Department.  He  became  Chief 
Electrician  in  1925  and  supervised 
electrical  installations  and  the 
lighting  and  power  distribution 
systems  for  this  plant  as  well  as 
for  New  Orleans  and  Warwick 
plants. 

He  was  Fire  Chief  here  for  a 
number  of  years,  relinquishing  that 
responsibility  in  1949  to  Donald 
Tracy,  his  nephew  by  marriage. 
Wally  also  served  as  the  Company’s 
safety  inspector  for  20  years. 

Most  of  his  leisure  time  was 
devoted  to  Masonic  work.  He  was 
a Past  Master  of  Plymouth  Lodge 
AF  & AM.  He  was  also  a Past 
High  Priest  of  Samoset  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  and  a past  patron  of 
the  Eastern  Star.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Christ  Episcopal  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Emily  A.  Brewster,  and  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Alfred  (Emma)  Fox 
and  Miss  Florence  L.  Brewster, 
both  of  Plymouth. 


January,  ll^jary 


Look  for  Plymouth’s  Outstanding 
New  Ads  on  Plant  Bulletin  Boards 


'P 

|ii«’ 


By  means  of  large  bulletin  boards  soon  to  be  erected  at  the' 
two  entrance  gates,  Plymouth  Cordage  employees  can  keep  in( 


touch  with  the  Company’s  current  Advertising  and  Sales  Promo-^'i,„a 


Ijare 


tion  in  national  magazines  and  trade  papers. 

Advertising  is  an  investment  in  the  security  of  our  jobs.  Hi 
takes  strong  and  continuous  advertising,  at  all  times,  to  maintain- 
our  leadership  position.  In  times  like  the  present,  when  com-!*  j 
petition  is  so  keen  from  domestic  and  foreign  manufacturers,! 
it’s  especially  vital  that  Plymouth  give  the  strongest  possible’;  ,■ 
support  to  our  field  sales  organization,  our  distributors,  and,  i * 
through  them,  the  retailers. 


I.cts 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company’s  new  advertising  program  has 


plenty  of  impact.  It’s  in  keeping  with  Plymouth’s  leadership 


(duct 


in  the  cordage  field.  Large,  dramatic  advertisements  in  Time; 


■Ut 


Magazine  and  in  marine,  fishing,  hardware,  farm,  industrial  and 


other  trade  publications  are  reaching  millions  of  people 


igiou) 


people  who  are  potential  buyers  and  users  of  Plymouth  Products.!**®* 
Because  you  help  to  produce  these  products,  you  have  a P®*' 
natural  interest  in  how  they  are  merchandised  and  sold.  Adver-!^® 


Using  is  a powerful  selling  tool  in  moving  the  products  you  make. 
It  backs  the  salesman  and  helps  him  complete  the  sale  of  Plym- 
outh Products.  You  can  hack  the  advertising  and  the  salesman 
by  doing  your  part  to  maintain  Plymouth’s  traditional  product 
quality. 

Watch  for  the  ads  soon  to  appear  on  entrance  bulletin  boards! 
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Report  of  Finance  and  Auditing  Committee 
Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 


t so 
jiei 


January  1,  1955 


DISABILITY  BENEFIT  FUND 

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n 
Plymouth  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n  Cert. 
Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 
Treasurer  — Plymouth  National  Bank 
Treasurer  — Cash  on  hand 


$5,215.38 

6,200.00 

4,851.17 

866.14 

937.41 

None 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1955 
Total  Assets,  January  1,  1954 


$18,070.10 

16,115.54 


sni 

ere 

3 £ 


Net  Gain 

RECEIPTS 

Interest 

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n 
Plymouth  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n  Cert. 
Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Plymouth  Cordage  Credit  Union 


$1,954 


$149.68 

207.00 

130.69 

23.93 


Dues 


5,489.60 


$6,000.90 


PAYMENTS 


Sick  Benefits 

Salaries  and  other  expenses 


$3,824.33 

222.01 


$4,046.34 


Net  Gain  for  the  year 

CHARTER  MEMBERS  MEMORIAL  FUND 


irei 
icbt 
is 
or 

IS 

jilse 

$l,954.'.?r 

arl 


dOti 

sen 

jioe 


U.  S.  Savings  Bond 

Plymouth  Savings  Bank 

Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Plymouth  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Association 

East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank 

Treasurer  — Cash  on  hand 


$2,000.00 

4,469.53 

1,389.38 

5,247.12 

1,045.68 

None 


Total  Assets,  January  1,  1955 

Total  Assets,  January  1,  1954 


$14,151.71 

13,907.87 


Net  Gain 

RECEIPTS 

nterest 

U.  S.  Savings  Bond 
Plymouth  Savings  Bank 
Plymouth  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Plymouth  Fed.  Savings  & Loan  Ass’n 
East  Bridgewater  Savings  Bank 

Dues 


$243. 


$50.00 

114.22 

25.00 

153.92 

28.16 

696.25 


Total 


$1067.55 


Death  Benefits 

salaries  and  other  expenses 
Net  Gain  for  the  year 
Vumber  of  Members 
Dharter  Members 
Ion-Charter  Members 
Pensioners 


PAYMENTS 

$800.00 


23.71  823.71 


$243. 


177 

367 

14 


Total 


558 


Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  Associatic| 
Finance  and  Auditing  Committee  i' 
AMEDIO  BARUFALDI  ! 
GEORGE  ANDERSON  i, 
WM.  A.  GILMAN  I' 


.nuary, 


1955 
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jve  Appeal  Means  Buy  Appeal 

'ow  It’s  Nylon  Yacht  Rope  By 

. for  More  Sales 


Ihe  Package 


lore  and  more  Plymouth  Prod- 
I s are  going  out  to  the  customer 
i packaged  form.  The  latest  is 
j mouth  Nylon  Yacht  Rope. 

'he  theory  behind  packaged 
[(ducts  is  “eye  appeal  means  buy 
i^jeal.”  An  item,  attractively 
\ apped  and  labeled  on  a dealer’s 
(■If  practically  sells  itself.  It’s  a 
1 (duct  that’s  convenient  to  buy 
i 1 at  a fixed  price.  By  placing 
'mouth  Nylon  Yacht  Rope  into 
1 'mouth’s  ever-expanding  line  of 
|:kaged  products,  the  Sales  De- 
1 "tment  hopes  to  sell  it  to  users 
l»o  might  not  otherwise  buy  it. 

t is  put  up  in  lengths  of  50,  100 
jil  150  feet  and  in  diameters  of 
^ and  3/8  inches,  which  have 

I ;n  found  to  be  the  popular 
ll.gths  and  sizes  a yachtsman 
lys.  It  will  be  offered  to  hard- 

re  stores  and  yachting  and  ma- 
Ir  e supply  houses, 
rhe  rope  has  an  attractive  color- 
label  and  is  wrapped  in  cello- 
;ane  to  keep  the  rope  beautifully 
ate  and  clean  until  it  is  used. 

The  packaging  is  done  in  our 

I I Stock  Department  in  much  the 
me  manner  as  our  packaged 

: ip  Brand  Manila  and  Anchor 
les  coils  are  made  up. 

\ few  years  ago  packaged  rope 
lis  relatively  unknown.  Dealers 
l^ught  rope  by  the  coil  and  sold  it 
;;  small  buyers  by  the  foot.  It  oft- 
created  a storage  problem  and 
IS  frequently  pushed  into  some 
mote  corner  of  the  store  or  in  the 
sement  where  it  frequently  re- 
/[ained  to  gather  dust  and  few 
Tes.  If  it  became  too  slow  mov- 
I an  item,  the  dealer  would  stop 
Trying  it. 

I BOUGHT  ON  IMPULSE 

Today  rope  holds  its  own  among 
e glittering  array  of  attractive 
ires  offered  in  hardware  and 
chting  stores.  In  packaged  form 
is  moving  through  some  distrib- 
jor  and  dealer  outlets  where  rope 
as  never  handled  before.  It  has 
I come  an  item  bought  by  im- 
■ )ilse  by  the  consumer. 

^Products  bought  in  the  consumer 
arket  are  more  stable  and  less 
fected  by  seasonal  and  economic 
ictuations.  We  have  discovered 
at  packaged  rope  is  bought  and 
Id  year  round,  providing  us  with 
steady  source  of  business. 

“BOSS  ” LIKES  IT! 

The  consumer,  the  final  “boss” 
our  business,  prefers  Plym- 
ith’s  packaged  rope  because  it  of- 


fers him  these  advantages:  it  is 
clean  when  he  buys  it;  it  is  con- 
venient for  him  to  carry;  he  is  as- 
sured by  the  manufacturer  of  fuU 
measure;  he  is  protected  against 
inferior  substitutes  by  seeing  the 
Plymouth  brand  name  and  trade- 
mark right  on  the  label;  the  prod- 
uct is  packaged  for  easy  dis- 
pensing. 


The  dealer  likes  our  packaged 
products  because  it  saves  time  in 
measuring  and  wrapping  an  item 
which  sometimes  can  be  awkward 
to  do  up  for  easy  consumer  han- 
dling. It  speeds  service  and  turn- 
over in  his  store.  And  he  is  grate- 
ful for  Plymouth’s  national  adver- 
brand  name  well  known  to  his  cus- 
tomers and  which  tells  the  merits 
of  Plymouth  Products, 
tising  which  makes  the  Plymouth 


Downward  C-O-L 
Adjustment  Made 

Employees  were  notified  on 
December  31  that  there  had  been 
a decrease  in  the  Consumers’ 
Price  Index  (revised)  for  No- 
vember, 1954,  from  115.0  for  the 
previous  quarter  to  114.6.  This 
makes  the  new  Cost-of-Living 
adjustment  5.50  an  hour,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1955,  or  $2.20 
a week  based  on  a 40-hour  week, 
a decrease  of  200  from  the  pre- 
vious quarter. 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  are 
made  quarterly  in  accordance 
with  the  Company’s  agreement 
of  June  8,  1954,  with  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America 
(CIO),  and  is  based,  by  agree- 
ment, on  the  Consumers’  Price 
Index  (revised  January,  1953). 
It  remained  unchanged  from 
October,  1953,  until  November, 
1954. 


Back  to 

Plymouth  Cordage 

Rope  Room 

Wendell  Holmes 
Matthew  Figlioli 
Valentine  Pina 
Donald  Perry 
No.  1 Mill 

George  F.  Scott 
Albert  Pierce,  Jr. 

No.  2 Mill 

Gerald  Morin 
Everett  EUiott 
John  Ricker 
Receiving 

Gabriel  Costa 
Laboratory 

John  Patrico 

(New  Employees) 

No.  1 Mill 

Austin  Baker 
Statistical 

Carol  Pioppi 
Payroll 

Barbara  Brenner 

Laboratory 

M.  Beelman  Kemp,  Jr. 
Advertising  (Temporary) 

Joan  Kingsbury 


Bert  Lanman  Retires 
From  Traffic  Dept. 


Geo.  McMahon  Retires 
From  Shipping  Dept. 


'AREWELL  TO  “MAC” — On  his  last  day  here,  December  31,  George 
IcMahon  was  bidden  farewell  by  his  fellow  workers  in  the  Shipping 
•epartment  and  presented  a check  as  a good-by  gift.  Left  to  right, 
il  Tavares,  Bruno  Zangheri,  Mike  Maier,  Ferdinand  Zoccolante,  Harold 
>amon,  George  McMahon,  Jim  Beradi,  Amedeo  Barufaldi  and 
Albion  Holmes. 


39  TV  Stations 
Schedule  “Lifeline” 

“Lifeline”  is  a TV  hit! 

It  has  already  been  accepted  for 
telecasting  by  39  television  stations 
from  coast  to  coast  on  the  first 
trial  offer  to  50  stations.  This  is  es- 
timated to  be  viewed  by  from  six 
to  eight  million  people. 

The  color  film,  in  which  Thomas 
Mitchell  is  narrator,  has  been  pro- 
duced in  black  and  white  especially 
for  television.  The  moving  picture 
will  be  offered  to  other  TV  stations 
as  soon  as  available. 

Among  the  stations  which  have 
already  shown  it  or  have  scheduled 
it  for  the  near  future  are: 

station  City  Lifeline  Date 

VVBRC-TV — Birmingham.  Aia..  .Tan.  15,  1955 
KOPO-TV — Tin-son.  Ariz..  when  available 
KARK-TV — Little  Roc-k,  Ark.,  when  available 
KPIX-TV — San  Francisco.  Calif.,  when 
available 

KCCC-TV — Sacramento,  Cali-f..  Dec.  30.  1954 
KRI)0-TV  -Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  when 
available 

KO.\-TV — Denver,  Colo.,  wiien  availalde 
WKNB-TV — Xew  Britain,  Conn.,  Nov.  20. 

1954 

WTVJ-TV  Miami,  Fla.,  wlien  available 
WSCN-TV— St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  when  avail- 
able 

VVD.\K-TV — Columbus,  (la.,  when  available 
WMAZ-TV— Macon,  (la..  .Tan.  10,  1955 
VVTOC-TV — Savannah,  (la.,  when  available 
ICiD-TV — Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  when  available 
VVTVI -TV  -Belleville,  111.,  when  available 
WFIE-TV — Evansville,  Tnd..  when  available 
WFB.M-TV — Indianapolis,  Ind..  .Ian.  2,  1955 
■VSBT-TV — South  Bend,  Tnd..  when  available 
WTHI-TV— Terre  Haute,  Tnd.,  Feb.  7,  1955 
WMT-TV — Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  after  .Tan.  1, 

1955 

KCKT-TV — Great  Bend,  Kan.,  when  available 
WIBW-TV — Topeka,  Kan..  Jan.  10,  1955 
WAVE-TV— Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  22,  1955 
KTAG-TV — Lake  Charles,  La.,  when  avail- 
able 

WPAG-TV — Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Jan.  4,  1955 
KXLF-TV — Butte,  Mont.,  when  available 
WATV-TV — Newark,  N.  J.,  when  available 
WROW-TV — Albany,  N.  Y.,  when  available 
VVOR-TV — New  York.  N.  Y.,  when  available 
VVPIX-TV— New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31.  195  1 
VVSPD-TV— Toledo,  Ohio.  Feb.  fi,  1955 
VVHCM-TV — Reading,  Pa.,  when  available 
VV.IAR-TV — Providence,  R.  I.,  when  available 
KTVT-TV— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Jan.  17. 
1955 

VVLVA-TV — Lynchburg.  Va.,  Feb.  1,  1955 
WTVR-TV— Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  22,  1955 
KTNT-TV— Tacoma,  Wa.sh.,  Jan.  29.  1955 
WMTV-TV — Madi.son.  Wis.,  Feb.  8,  1955 
VV.ITV-TV — Jackson,  Miss,,  Jan.  15,  1955 


Completing  more  than  38  years 
of  continuous  service  in  the 
Traffic  Department,  Herbert  H. 
Lanman  bid  farewell  to  his  co- 
workers on  December  31  and 
left  to  begin  a looked-forward-to 
and  well-earned  retirement.  He 
was  feted  on  that  day  by  a group 
of  his  fellow  workers  at  a com- 
bination good-bye  luncheon  and 
New  Year’s  party  at  a local  inn 
and  was  presented  a pen. 

Bert  first  came  to  work  here 
in  1909  in  the  Sales  Department. 

A year  later  he  left  to  work  for 
the  government  in  Washington, 
later  in  Springfield  and  at  Gover- 
nor’s Island.  He  returned  to  Plym- 
outh Cordage  in  1916  to  work  in 
the  Traffic  Department. 

'The  Company  didn’t  have  a Fiber 
Department  when  Bert  came  back 
to  work  here  in  1916.  One  of  his 
first  responsibilities  was  keeping 
a record  of  fiber  contracts  and 
reporting  on  incoming  shipments 
of  fiber  to  the  General  Manager, 
who  was  then  F.  C.  Holmes. 

Since  then  his  duties  have  in- 
cluded acting  as  agent  for  the 
steamship  lines  that  came  in  here 
at  our  dock,  clearing  the  ships 
and  cargoes  through  customs  and 
attending  to  immigration  and 
health  regulations  for  the  boats. 
He  has  also  had  charge  of  freight 
claims  and  in  recent  years  he 
took  over  all  export  shipments  of 
our  products  to  foreign  countries. 
He  has  also  had  charge  of  customs 
entries  and  items  received  in  bond 
from  other  countries.  This  in- 
cluded shipments  from  our  Cana- 
dian plants  and  machinery  we  have 
bought  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Long  interested  and  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Town,  Bert  has 
served  as  selectman  for  the  Town 
of  Plymouth  for  the  past  ten 
years.  As  a member  of  the  Board, 
he  attends  meetings  faithfully  and 
often  proposes  constructive  meas- 
ures for  town  improvement.  He 
has  frequently  taken  the  floor  at 
town  meetings  to  speak  for  or 
against  an  article,  always  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Town. 

Bert  served  on  the  building  com- 
mittee which  directed  the  con- 
version of  the  old  high  school  into 
the  attractive  town  office  building 
it  is  today. 

Other  community  activities  in- 
clude his  service  with  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  (T.)  Reserve  during 
World  War  II.  He  is  a member 
of  the  First  Church  Unitarian  and 
has  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Parish 
for  the  past  seven  years.  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  church  for  a 
number  of  years  also. 

He  plans  to  devote  much  of  his 
forthcoming  leisure  time  to  more 
participation  in  civic  activities.  He 
also  hopes  to  travel,  to  visit  his 
son.  Dr.  Richard  W.  Lanman,  a 


Working  continuously  for  a com- 
pany for  41  years  is  a noteworthy 
record.  Spending  aU  these  years  in 
the  same  department  makes  it 
more  unusual.  When  the  pierson 
cannot  recall  ever  being  absent 
during  that  period  (except  for  two 
days  when  his  mother  died),  the 
record  becomes  something  really 
outstanding. 

George  McMahon  ended  this  fine 
record  on  December  31  when,  upon 
reaching  his  65th  birthday  he  re- 
tired from  service  in  our  Shipping 
Department. 

Mac  came  to  work  here  first  in 
1907  and  was  employed  in  the 
Shipping  Department  for  three 
years.  After  listening  to  the  whis- 
tles of  numerous  train  engines  as 
they  passed  the  warehouses  where 
he  worked,  Mac  one  day  heeded 
their  call  and  went  to  work  for  the 
railroad.  Four  years  later,  on 
February  10,  1914,  he  returned  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and 
his  former  job  in  the  Shipping  De- 
partment where  he  remained  until 
his  retirement. 

In  his  more  than  40  years  of  em- 
ployment here,  Mac  has  done  just 
about  every  job  in  connection  with 
moving  rope  and  twine  out  to  our 
customers.  He  has  done  ware- 
housing, trucking,  weighing,  book- 
ing, checking,  even  running  a lo- 
comotive. He  has  seen  new  and 
improved  methods  for  conveying 
cordage  products  and  new  and 
more  attractive  covers  and  pack- 
ages for  them.  And,  of  course,  he 
has  seen  many  new  products  which 
have  been  developed  here  over  the 
years  move  to  customers  in  in- 
creasing volume. 

George  is  looking  forward  to 
painting,  papering  and  making  oth- 
er repairs  to  his  house  on  Summer 
Street  during  the  coming  months. 
But  when  Spring  arrives  Mac  wiU 
swap  his  brush  for  a fishing  reel 
and  you’ll  probably  find  him  at 
shore  or  pond  fishing. 

Another  sport  that  Mac  is  profi- 
cient in  is  bowling.  Many  former 
Cordage  bowlers  will  remember 
him  as  one  of  the  top  keglers  at 
the  Cordage  Club  Alleys  where  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  bowling 
committee  for  about  fifteen  years. 
He  still  participates  in  league  bowl- 
ing. He  also  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Cordage  Club  basketball 
committee  for  a number  of  years. 
He  is  a former  treasurer  of  the 
Eagles. 

He  has  three  children  and  three 
grandchildren. 


consulting  psychologist  in  Milwau- 
kee, and  perhaps  to  take  a trip 
to  the  West  Coast.  Bert  also  has 
a daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  Whitman  of 
East  Bridgewater. 
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QUARTETTE  OF  YOUTH  AND  CHARM—Maria  and  Anibal  Miguel, 
both  of  No.  2 Mill,  have  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  their  four  handsome 
grandchildren.  Children  of  their  daughter,  Lucy  Bisson  of  Holyoke,  they 
are,  left  to  right,  Jean,  2;  Michael,  3;  Linda,  4;  and  Eddie,  5. 


BETTY  ANDREWS 


LABORATORY 


DORIS  RONCARATI 


Before  Bert  Lanman  left  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  girls  of  the 
office  got  together  and  presented 
him  with  one  of  those  new  snorkel 
pens  one  lunch  hour. 

As  usual,  Christmas  proved  to 
be  a rather  romantic  season.  Over 
the  holidays  both  Connie  Verkade 
and  Sylvia  Fires  became  engaged. 
Connie  is  planning  to  marry  Gordon 
Ozehus  of  Brockton  in  June. 
Sylvia,  who  received  her  diamond 
from  Warren  Burgess  of  Plymouth, 
has  no  definite  wedding  plans  as 
yet.  Both  received  bouquets  of 
mixed  flowers  from  the  office  girls. 

There  were  lots  of  family  get- 
togethers  for  Christmas.  Jane 
Chouinard  and  her  husband  spent 
Christmas  visiting  their  parents  in 
Medford  and  Revere,  and  Helen 
Landry  and  her  husband  visited  a 
more  scattered  group  in  Woburn 
and  Beverly,  among  other  places. 
Joan  Eckersley  visited  her  sister 
in  Leominster,  and  Miriam  Van  de 
Veere  headed  for  Andover. 

Walter  Anderson’s  son  came 
home  aU  the  way  from  Milwaukee, 
and  Ed  Wadell  entertained  his  two 
sisters,  from  Connecticut  and  New 
York. 

Following  two  operations  and  a 
long  convalescence,  Betty  Hazel- 
hurst  is  back  looking  just  fine. 
Recently  her  daughter,  Nancy 
Brock,  was  home  for  a few  days 
from  Akron,  Ohio,  and  dropped  in 
to  the  office  to  say  hello  to  every- 
one. 

Walter  Kopke  spent  the  last  week 
of  December  on  vacation,  but  he 
says  he  didn’t  do  much  except 
putter  around  the  house. 

We  have  several  new  girls  with 
us  in  1955.  Barbara  Brenner  is  in 
Payroll,  Carol  Pioppi  in  Statistical, 
and  Joan  Kingsbury  has  joined  the 
Advertising  Department. 


On  November  29th,  we  said  good- 
lye  to  Frank  MuUin,  who  resigned 
;o  take  a position  in  the  Servo-Me- 
chanisms Laboratory  at  M.I.T. 
Frank  was  “one  of  the  best”  and 
as  a token  of  our  fondness,  the  Lab 
presented  him  with  an  index-filing 
drawer  accommodating  almost  300 
photographic  slides. 

Walter  Correa,  recently  trans- 
ferred from  Harris  Hall,  is  again 
on  the  move  . . . looking  forward 
to  taking  up  his  duties  in  the  Traf- 
fic Dept.  Jack  Patrico,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Army  after 
serving  in  Korea,  has  joined  us, 
filhng  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Walter. 

That  smartly-dressed,  young  en- 
sign who  popped  in  on  us  last 
month  was  our  own  Rick  Weaver, 
former  employee  of  the  Lab.  Rick 
is  now  in  Virginia,  training  for  sea 
duty  on  one  of  our  submarines. 

Ray  Longhi,  another  alumnus  of  ! 
the  Lab  and  now  studying  at  j 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  I 
dropped  in  over  the  Christmas  holi- 
days to  say  hello. 

Bill  Holmes  is  again  passing  out 
candy!  On  January  9th  Bill  became  : 
the  proud  father  of  a bouncing 
baby  girl.  ! 

Beelman  Kemp,  Jr.,  recently  of  ; 
Ohio  and  now  living  in  Plymouth, 
has  taken  up  the  duties  left  by 
the  resignation  of  Bob  Taylor  on  , 
Oct.  22nd. 

The  Laboratory  held  its  annual 
Christmas  Dinner  on  December 
24th  at  Harris  Hall.  After  a deli-  j 
cious  meal  of  roast  beef  or  scallops,  ■ 
joke  gifts  with  appropriate  poems 
were  exchanged,  and  Santa  left  us 
aU  a chocolate  image  of  himself.  | 
All  agreed  this  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful dinner  yet! 


OCMRA  Shows 
Gains  in  1954 


LORINC  LIBRARY 


Gains  in  assets  and  reductions  in 
expenses  were  reported  by  the  Old 
Colony  Mutual  Relief  Association 
in  its  annual  financial  statement  of 
January  1,  1955,  and  reported  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  on 
Friday,  January  14.  Sickness  and 
death  benefits  were  lower  for  the 
year  1954  over  1953,  it  was  also  re- 
ported, and  there  were  net  gains  in 
both  the  Disability  Benefit  Fund 
and  the  Charter  Members  Memori- 
al Fund. 

The  complete  financial  report  of 
the  Association  appears  on  Page  2. 


The  foUowing  titles  were  added 
during  the  month  of  December. 
New  Novels: 

AMERICAN  CAPTAIN  — Edison 
MarshaU 

BENTON’S  ROW  — Frank  Yerby 
BLUE  HURRICANE  — Francis 
Van  Wyck  Mason 

BRIDE  OF  THE  MacHUGH  — Jan 
Cox  Speas 

HATCHET  IN  THE  SKY  — Mar- 
garet Cooper  Gay 
JONATHAN  BLAIR:  BOUNTY 
LANDS  LAWYER  — WiUiam  Don- 
ohue EUis 


Job  of  the  Month 


Known  as  “charging  the  oil,”  actually  Frank  is  regulating  one 
of  the  five  valves  which  send  lubricating  oil  flowing  through  the 
maze  of  underground  pipes  to  plant  buildings  where  it  is  used 
for  oiling  machines.  Machiner  oilers  find  it  readily  on  tap  when 
they  need  it. 


If  oil  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  performance  of  your  job, 
you  can  be  pretty  sure  that 
FrankUn  Graffam  had  a hand 
in  getting  it  to  you. 

Oil  is  second  only  to  fiber  in 
biggest  Company  purchases.  We 
use  thousands  of  gallons  of  it  a 
year  to  lubricate  our  products. 
Many  more  thousands  of  gallons 
keep  us  warm  in  the  winter, 
heat  water  in  the  hot  water  taps 
and  occasionally,  in  an  emer- 
gency, supply  power  to  run  our 
machines. 

Frank  is  one  of  the  men  who 
sees  that  oil  flows  steadily  in  the 
right  places  at  aU  times. 

If  you  are  a machine  oiler, 
it’s  probably  second  nature  for 
you  to  go  to  one  of  the  many  oil 
faucets  when  you  need  oil.  These 
are  located  at  strategic  places 
in  the  mills.  Rope  Room,  Head 
House,  Machine  Shops  and 
wherever  else  lubricating  oil  for 
oiling  machnes  is  used.  It’s 
Frank’s  responsibility  to  make 
sure  oil  flows  from  that  faucet 
whenever  you  need  it. 

Twice  daily  he  goes  down  a 
narrow  underground  stairway  to 
a pit  at  the  rear  of  No.  2 Mill, 
where  are  buried  two  8,000  gal- 
lon tanks.  Here  he  regulates 
five  separate  valves  which, 
through  air  pressure,  send  oil 
flowing  through  the  network  of 
underground  pipes  which  chan- 
nel it  through  the  plant  build- 
ings. Frank  does  this  at  7:30 
a.m.  and  again  at  about  2 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  take 
care  of  both  shifts. 

In  these  cold  winter  days,  he 
must  be  sure  that  pipes  don’t 
freeze.  Moisture  in  the  air 
could  freeze  and  when  the  pipes 
are  frozen,  Frank  must  thaw 
them  with  steam. 

He  must  also  see  to  it  that 
cordage  oil,  which  is  sprayed 


on  fiber  in  the  preparation 
rooms,  is  pumped  from  the  428,- 
000-gallon  storage  tank  to  the 
underground  tanks  near  No.  1 
Mill  and  the  tank  near  No.  2 
Mill  used  for  cordage  oil.  These 
smaller  tanks  in  turn  supply  oil 
for  the  machine  sprayers.  Frank 
replenishes  the  mill  tanks  twice 
weekly. 

HELPS  ON  BARGES 

He  helps  to  discharge  the  oil 
barges  that  come  in  once  or 
twice  a year,  with  cargoes  of 
about  400,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil. 
This  is  stored  in  the  two  big 
250,000-gaUon  tanks  in  the  field 
south  of  No.  2 Mill  and  drawn 
upon  as  needed  in  the  power 
plant. 

Sometimes,  particularly  when 


an  oil  barge  is  delayed,  cordage  : 
oil  must  be  obtained  in  tank 
cars  and  Frank  helps  unload 
them  at  the  oil  pumping  station  ' 
between  Warehouses  8 and  9. 
Tank  trucks  which  supply  nearly 
all  insect  and  rodent  repeilant 
are  unloaded  into  their  proper 
tanks  by  Frank. 

Frank  has  been  working  here  ■ 
since  1941.  He  worked  in  No 
2 Mill  for  ten  years,  transferring 
to  Receiving  in  1951.  He  as-  1 
sumed  his  present  job  of  pump  1 
man  last  April  upon  the  retire-  1 
ment  of  Casemiro  Santos,  who  1 
held  the  same  job  for  many  1 
.years. 

Other  miscellaneous  duties  1 
round  out  his  job.  He  greases 
and  oils  warehouse  elevators, 
greases  the  conveyors  used  in  t 
loading  harvest  twines,  sees 
that  car  pullers  are  properly 
oiled  and  clean,  and  greases 
wheels  on  various  trucks  used  in 
handling  harvest  twine  ship- 
ments. He  prepares  gear  used 
in  unloading  boats,  and  has  just 
completed  a big  net,  15  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  to  stop  faffing  bales  from 
landing  in  the  water.  He  opens 
fiber  to  obtain  special  fiber  sam-  : 
pies  and  sees  that  warehouses 
are  kept  neat  and  tidy.  At  4 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  he  be- 
gins a final  inspection  tour  of  j 
the  warehouses  to  make  sure 
doors  are  shut  and  locked,  and  ' 
left  in  good  order. 

Neat  and  meticulous  about  his 
work,  Frank  is  constantly  bent  | 
on  keeping  his  premises  clean  1 
and  free  of  rubbish,  which  be- 
sides being  unsightly  is  also  a 
safety  hazard. 


Franklin  Graffam  ascends  the  ladder  to  one  of  the  428,000- 
gallon  tanks  for  storage  of  cordage  oil  to  start  the  pump  which  j; 
transfers  it  to  the  underground  service  tanks  near  No.  1 and  2 j 
Mills.  li 


A KEY  TO  DEATH  — Frances 
Lockridge 

LETTER  TO  A STRANGER  — El- 
swyth  Thane 

THE  MEASURE  OF  THE  YEARS 
— AUce  Ross  Colver 

MY  BROTHER’S  KEEPER— Mar- 
cia Davenport 

RATTLESNAKE  DICK  — Robert 
Baker  Elder 

THE  SEARCHERS  — Alan  LeMay 

VARIABLE  WINDS  AT  JALNA  — 
Mazo  De  la  Roche 


THE  VIEW  FROM  POMPEY’S 
HEAD  — Hamilton  Basso 
TO  WALK  niE  NIGHT  — William 
Sloane 

New  Biographies: 

ROYAL  MOTHER:  Queen  Mother 
Elizabeth  — Jennifer  Ellis 
THAT  REMINDS  ME  — Alben  W. 
Barkley 

THE  TUMULT  AND  THE  SHOUT- 
ING — Grantland  Rice 


j5  lary,  1955 
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THIS  CARD  MAY  SIMPLIFY  INCOME  TAX  FIIJNi;  FOR  YOU 


td  initruchoni  carefully, 
(iipictc  both  lidet  of  form, 
print. 


U.  S.  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURN  I -f  QC 4 

If  you  we  this  form,  the  Inlemol  Revenue  Service  will  compute  yout  toi.  | I Vw  ■ 


j 


1,  NAME 

'"i.  W'^F  S (HUSBAND  S>  NAME 


ToiDOVCr'i 

Your  Wife's  (Huibond't) 

T.SociolSt- 
evrity  No. 

I { 

; I 

8.  Wagci 

(•) 

C 

1- 

I** 

e 

o 

(b)  1 

1 

9.  To* 
Wirtihtld 

(•> 

(b>  I 

10.  Of  her 
Ineom* 

(•) 

(b)  J 

1 

ll.Spcciol 

Credif 

(•) 

(b)  1 

1 

Ifi.  Esclwtion*^ 

(•) 

(b)  , 

3.  HOME  ADDRESS  (NUMBER  AND  STREET  OR  RURAL  ROUTE) 


(CITY.  1 OWN.  OR  POST  OFFICE)  (ZONE)  (STATE) 


4.  (CAecfc)  □ Sinjle  □ Monied 


5.  I»  thii  a joint  return?  Q Yet  O No 


6,  It  wife  (hwbond)  filing  icporotcly?  Q Yet  Q No 


Lift  your  exemptions  on  other  side. 


TAXPAYER  S SIGNATURE  AND  DATE  IF  JOINT  RCTUftN.  WIFE'S  (HUSBAND'S)  SIGNATURE 


(FOR  USE  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE) 


13.  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  WIFE  (OR  HUSBAND)  

(o)  For  your  own  eicmption,  write  the  FIGURE  1 


(b)  If  you  were  65  or  over  at  the  end  of  1954^  write  the  FIC 

(c)  If  toipoyer  woi  blind  ot  the  end  of  1954,  write  the  FIC 

(d)  If  your  wife  (or  huibond)  hod  no  income  in  1954,  or  if  t! 
(«)  If  she  (or  he)  ii  cloimed  oi  on  exemption  in  (d)  obove  o 
(f)  If  the  (or  he)  Is  cloimed  ot  on  exemption  in  (d)  obove  o 

JURE  1- ^ 

)URE  1 ^ 

hit  it  o joint  return,  write  the  FIGURE  1 for  her  (or  hit)  exemption  ^ 

rvd  wot  65  or  over  ot  the  end  of  1954,  write  the  FIGURE  1 ■ ^ 

14.  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  YOUR  CHILDREN  AND  OTHER  DEPENDENTS  (Liit  below)  | 

Nome  (alto  give  oddrett  if  different  from  yourt) 

9 Enter  Figure  1 In  the  lott  column  to  right  for  eodi  name 
lilted. 

Relafionthip 

1 Answer  ONLY  for  dependents  other  then  children  | 

Did  dependent  | 

ht«e  |re«t  i 
incomt  e(  1600  1 
Of  in»ftf 

Amount  YOU  tpeni  for 
dependenl'i  support. 

If  100%.  writ*  "All” 

AmounI  spent  by  OTHCftS  I 
includtni  dependent  1 

► 

► 

► 

ON  THE  FRONT  of  the  card,  you  answer  12  simple  questions  . . . 

If  you  earned  less  than  $5,000,  yon  may  find  income  tax  filing:  a simple  matter 
I > year.  Form  1040A,  better  known  as  the  “short  form”  is  reproduced  above.  A card 
.s  a few  simple  questions,  many  of  which  can  be  answered  with  a check  mark  or 
inber.  You  don’t  have  to  figrure  out  the  tax  owed.  This  will  be  done  for  you  in  the 
venue  office  and  you  wiU  g:et  a bill  later  or  a tax  refund,  depending:  on  whether  your 
al  tax  is  hig:her  or  lower  than  your  tax  withheld  in  weekly  payroll  deductions.  You 


ON  THE  BACK  of  the  card,  you  list  your  exemptions  and  dependents 

cannot  use  the  above  form  if  you  earned  more  than  $5,000;  if  you  had  other  income 
other  than  wages,  salaries,  interest  or  dividends  (such  as  rents);  or  if  your  dividends 
and  interest  totaled  more  than  $100.  You  have  until  April  15,  1955,  to  file  your  return. 
BE  SURE  TO  MAIL  IN  THIS  CARD  ITSELF,  if  you  use  this  form,  not  the  specimen 
printed  on  the  instruction  sheet.  This  specimen  may  be  filled  in  and  kept  by  you  as 
your  file  copy  of  your  income  tax  return. 


CLASSIFIED 


SALE — One  new  Oriental 
Rug;  size  9 x 12.  Reasonable 
;.  Call  2393-M. 


I SALE — 1939  Plymouth  two- 
door  gray  sedan.  $35.00.  See 
es  Viera,  No.  1 Mill,  or  234 
dish  Ave.  Tel.  Ply.  1822-J. 


t SALE — Boy’s  2-wheel  bicycle, 
26  in.,  in  good  condition.  Tel. 
-W. 


I SALE — Quality  Gas  Range. 
Excellent  condition.  $25.00.  Wil- 
1 A.  Scherff,  Advertising  Dept. 


RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Fifteen  year  service  pins  were 
awarded  to  Raymond  Brock  and 
Frederick  Hall  on  January  3,  and 
January  4,  1955,  respectively. 

Parker  Northrup  has  now  been 
transferred  to  the  Rope  Covering 
Room. 

Herman  Costa  is  at  home  due  to 
illness. 

The  favorite  television  program 
of  many  of  the  boys  in  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  seems  to  be 
“Truth  Or  Consequences”  seen  on 
Tuesday  evenings,  with  “This  Is 
Your  Life”  shown  on  Wednesday 
evenings  a close  runner-up. 


w 


COSDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


25  YEARS  AGO 
)anning  a distance  of  several 
dred  feet  above  the  ground, 
mie  Terry,  professional  rop)e- 
ker,  recently  thrilled  thousands 
onlookers  in  Chicago  by  his 
s performed  on  a tight  rope 
tched  between  the  Mather  Tow- 
md  the  Carbon  & Carbide  Build- 
The  rop>e  on  which  this  stunt 
performed  was  Plymouth  Ship 
nd  Manila.  Jimmie  Terry  him- 
visited  our  Chicago  office  and 
chased  the  necessary  length  of 
-eighths  inch  diameter  manila 
e with  which  to  pull  his  stunt, 
asketball  is  once  more  the  popH 
r sport  for  fans  at  the  Club. 
) Hogan  is  playing  the  pivot  pos- 
n.  Bronzo  Scagliarini  plays  the 
it  forward  berth,  Johnny  Caton 
other  forward,  Bozo  Zahn  is 
guard  with  Ted  Masi  a capable 
ning  mate. 


HE  THREE  MUSKETEERS”  is 
at  these  three  members  of  No. 
.laying  Ground  in  the  old  Rope- 
Ik  were  called.  John  Marshall 
ft)  is  the  only  member  living, 
e other  two  are  Bob  Thom 
inter),  father  of  Walter  J.  Thom 
the  Paint  Shop,  and  Dante  For- 
i,  father  of  Ameglio  Fortini  of 
Receiving  Department.  The 
ture  was  taken  in  1912  at  the 
rth  End  of  the  Ropewalk  (lower 
head  house). 


The  Cordage  Boy  Scout  Troop 
held  a bang-up  Christmas  party  in 
the  scout  room  with  Messrs.  Brew- 
er, Spooner,  MacKinnon,  Damon, 
and  Roberts  present.  Trumpet 
duets,  violin  solos,  singing,  re- 
freshments and  gifts  made  the  eve- 
ning perfect.  The  troop  has  leased 
a tract  of  land  on  the  shore  of 
Smelt  Pond  and  have  been  spiend- 
ing  long  hours  in  brushing  it  and 
making  it  fit  for  a model  scout 
camp. 


5 YEARS  AGO 

John  R.  Pascoe  was  named  Traf- 
fic Manager  of  the  Company,  effec- 
tive January  3,  to  serve  as  chief 
assistant  to  Edward  N.  Mayer,  re- 
cenlly  appointed  General  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  Company’s  trans- 
portation affairs. 

Captain  Frank  J.  Hughes,  marine 
superintendent  of  the  Moran  Tow- 
ing and  Transportation  Company, 
visited  the  plant  on  January  4 and 
5 to  watch  a second  nylon  tow  line 
being  made  for  Moran. 

Joan  Marsh  of  Hollywood,  form- 
er movie  actress,  visited  the  plant 
here  on  December  28  as  guest  of 
Whitfield  Painter  of  our  Maegowan 
and  Finigan  Division.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  John  D.  Morrill,  a brother 
of  Mrs.  Painter. 

Plymouth  Rope  was  the  selection 
of  Commander  David  C.  Nutt, 
USNR,  30-year-old  Arctic  explorer 
for  outfitting  his  expedition  to  the 
North  aboard  the  “Blue  Dolphin.” 

Deolinda  Costa  has  returned  to 
her  work  at  the  Tag  Room  after 
an  absence  of  several  months  spent 
in  California. 

Katherine  Michel  of  No.  1 Mill 
Preparation  recently  returned 
from  a trip  to  her  former  home  in 
1 Germany. 


MAKING  MERRY  FOR  CHRISTMAS — Christmas  came  early  in  No.  1 Mill  with  gala  parties  on  both 
floors.  Katherine  Michel  (center  foreground)  was  the  guiding  hand  in  the  festive  party  held  at  6:15  for 
the  afternoon  shift.  Clockwise  around  the  table,  Manuel  Alves,  Mary  Correira,  Lena  Bregoli,  Frank  Lahey, 
Leroy  Cobb,  Maurice  Ruprecht,  Fiorintina  Brown,  John  Medeiros,  William  Gilman,  Palmira  Santos,  Al- 
fred Costa  as  Santa  Claus,  John  Bailey,  Marcella  Gallerani,  Robert  Emond,  Leopold  Motta,  Mary  Ragaz- 
zini,  Joseph  Santerre,  Genevieve  Bonney,  Mary  Tavares,  Augustina  Taddia  and  Bella  Motta. 


Down  in  Commercial  Twine  a morning  party  was  held  by  some  of  the  girls  on  the  early  shift.  Seated, 
left  to  right,  Caroline  Martin,  Mary  Jane  SUva,  Mary  C.  Silva,  Esther  Balboni,  Lois  Robbins  and  Ger- 
mana  Silva.  Standing,  Mary  Fratus,  Alfred  Costa  again  acts  as  Santa,  and  Hortense  Almeida. 

^riYof  thanks 

Thanks  to  all  who  helped  to 
make  the  Christmas  party  a suc- 
cess. A Happy,  Healthy  and  Pros- 
perous New  Year  to  all. 

Katherine  Michel, 
No.  1 Mill. 


Income  Tax  Service 

CALL  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

Plymouth  2265  or  1965 

PEGGY  McLEAN 
368  Court  Street 


Income  Tax  Returns 
Prepared 
WALTER  CORREA 
5 Forest  Avenue  Court 
Tel.  1104-M 
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News  About  Your  Future 


HOW  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  YOU 

Nearly  everybody  will  benefit  from  the  changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act  voted 


recently  by  Congress: 

• Payments  are  already  higher  for  people  now  retired. 

• Payments  will  be  higher  for  those  who  will  be  retired  in  the  future. 

• Benefits  are  higher  for  the  family  of  workers  who  die  before  retirement. 

• Retired  people  who  work  may  earn  more  money  without  losing  government  benefits. 


Whether  Age  65  and  retirement  are  just  around  the  corner  for  you  or  whether  you 
are  a young  sprout  of  18,  you  and  your  family  could  start  benefiting  from  the  new  social 
security  law  tomorrow.  It  will  pay  you  to  learn  all  you  can  about  it. 


Benefits  Have 
Increased  To 
Present  ^ 
Retirees 


Persons  on  Social  Security  began  receiving  increased  benefits  with  their  last  checks. 
No  application  was  necessary  for  these  increases — the  checks  were  increased  auto- 
matically under  the  law.  The  minimum  payment  of  $25.00  has  been  raised  to  $30.00. 
The  old  maximum  of  $35.00  a month  has  been  raised  to  $98.50.  Other  payments  have 
been  raised  proportionately.  Benefits  for  wives,  widows  and  children  were  also 
increased  proportionately. 


Retiring 
Before ' 

July^  1956? 


If  you  become  65  between  September  1,  1954,  and  July  1,  1956,  you  will  be  eligible 
for  increased  benefits  to  a maximum  of  $98.50  a month.  Your  dependents  will  receive 
proportionate  increases. 


Retiring 
After* 

June,  1956 


If  you  become  age  65  after  June,  1956,  you  will  receive  increased  benefits  that  may 
be  as  high  as  $103.50  a month  instead  of  the  $85.00  maximum  under  the  old  law. 
Your  dependents  will  also  receive  higher  benefits.  This  maximum  of  $108.50  applies 
to  those  persons  earning  $4200.00  or  more  a year  after  January  1,  1955. 


Does  It 
Cost  You* 
More? 


Under  the  old  law,  only  $3600  of  earnings  in  a year  could  be  counted  and  you  (and 
the  Company)  paid  2%  on  that,  or  a maximum  of  $72  a year.  The  new  law,  effective 
January  1,  1955,  covers  earnings  up  to  $4200  in  a year.  You  (and  the  Company) 
pay  2%  of  your  earnings  up  to  $4200  a year  for  social  security  tax.  Maximum  taxes 
to  support  the  new  law  are  now  $168  a year  per  employee.  $84  from  the  Company 
and  $84  from  the  employee.  These  rates  will  continue  in  effect  through  1959. 


How  Much 
Will  > 


You  Get? 


You’re  probably  wondering  how  much  you  will  actually  get  in  Social  Security  when 
you  become  65.  Well,  the  size  of  your  benefits  will  depend  on  your  average  monthly 
earnings  on  which  Social  Security  taxes  are  paid  from  January  1,  1951,  to  the  year 
you  will  retire.  This  average  monthly  pay  up  to  a maximum  $300  for  those  retiring 
before  July,  1956,  and  up  to  a maximum  of  $350  for  those  retiring  after  June,  1956, 
will  determine  what  your  monthly  Social  Security  benefits  will  be. 


Dropping 


Out  Years 


Under  the  old  law,  your  average  earnings  could  be  pulled  down  by  years  in  which 
you  had  low  earnings  or  no  earnings  at  all.  Now,  if  you  meet  certain  requirements, 
up  to  5 of  those  low-income  years  can  be  dropped  out  in  figuring  your  average 
earnings.  This  will  increase  the  amount  of  your  average  earnings,  which  means 
that  your  benefits  will  be  higher. 


Your  Wife’s 
Benefits  ^ 


At  the  time  your  benefits  begin,  your  wife  also  gets  a monthly  benefit  if  she  is  65  or 
older  (or  when  she  becomes  65).  She  will  receive  one-half  of  what  you  get.  So,  if 
you  are  entitled  to  $98.50,  your  wife  will  get  $49.30  for  a total  family  benefit  of  $147.80. 


If  You  Are 


Disabled 


Under  the  new  law.  if  you  become  totally  disabled  and  the  disability  is  expected  to 
be  of  long  continued  and  indefinite  duration,  you  can  apply  to  have  your  earnings 
record  "frozen”  while  you  are  unable  to  work.  Previously  all  such  periods  had  to 
be  counted.  In  order  to  have  an  earnings  record  “frozen,”  you  must  have  social 
security  credit  for  both:  1.  Five  years  of  work  out  of  the  10  years  before  you  become 
disabled:  and  2.  IV^  years  of  work  out  of  the  3 years  immediately  before  you 
are  disabled.  Applications  for  disability  determination  should  be  filed  with  your 
local  Social  Security  office. 


Death 


Benefits 


other  benefits  under  the  1954  Social  Security  Amendments  include  a lump  sum  death 
benefit  and  monthly  survivors’  benefits.  If  you  die,  a lump  sum  death  benefit  will  j 
be  paid  your  survivor  amounting  to  3 times  the  monthly  benefit  you  are  now  receiving 
or  would  have  received  if  you  had  been  eligible  to  retire,  but  the  maximum  lump 
sum  benefit  is  $255.  This  is  in  addition  to  any  monthly  payments  to  your  wife 
and  dependents. 


If  You  W ork 
After  > 


You  Retire 


Beginning  January  1,  1955,  you  can  earn  $1200  annually  and  stiU  get  fuU  benefits. 
For  each  $80  you  earn  over  $1200  a year,  you  will  lose  a month’s  benefits.  Of  course, 
after  you  reach  72,  there  is  no  limit  placed  on  your  earnings. 


BENEFITS  PAYABLE  TO  THOSE 
QUALIFYING  AFTER  AUGUST,  1954 


Retirement  Benefits 
Average  Worker’s  Worker 

Survivors  Benefits 

monthly 

monthly 

and 

Widow, 

Widow  & 

Widow  & 2 

earnings  ( 

benefit 

wife 

child,  etc. 2 

1 child 

children 

$45 

$30.00 

$45.00 

$30.00 

$45.00 

$50.20 

100 

55.00 

82.50 

41.30 

82.60 

82.60 

150 

68.50 

102.80 

51.40 

102.80 

120.00 

200 

78.50 

117.80 

58.90 

117.80 

157.10 

250 

88.50 

132.80 

66.40 

132.80 

177.20 

3003 

98.50 

147.80 

73.90 

147.80 

197.10 

350 

108.50 

162.80 

81.40 

162.80 

200.00 

1 After  dropping  out  up  to  5 years  of  lowest  or  no  earnings. 

2The  survivor  may  be  a single  child  under  18;  or,  when  65  or  over, 
the  widow,  dependent  widower,  or  dependent  parent,  of  a de- 
ceased insured  worker. 

SNothing  over  this  counts  until  July,  1956. 


GOOD  THINGS  COME  IN  4’s 

Most  any  poker  player  would 
settle  for  four  of  a kind.  He 
knows  a hand  with  such  cards 
would  be  pretty  hard  to  beat. 

Any  safety  minded  worker 
knows  that  the  four  “rights”  — 
right  clothing,  right  tools,  right 
precautions  and  right  attitude  — 
are  pretty  hard  to  beat,  too.  They 
form  an  almost  unbeatable  de- 
fense against  accidents. 


Briefly  . . . 


You’re  due  for  a bigger  pen- 
sion under  the  new  Social  Se- 
curity law. 

If  you  work  from  the  first  of 
1955  until  the  middle  of  1956 
(or  until  you’re  65  if  that  comes 
later)  at  $4,200  a year,  you’ll 
draw  the  top  amount  of  $108.50 
a month. 

If  your  wife  is  also  over  65,  the 
two  of  you  win  draw  $162.80. 

If  your  earnings  don’t  come  up 
that  high,  you  stiU  stand  to  gain. 
All  benefits  have  been  raised. 

Starting  on  January  1,  1955, 
you  and  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany will  each  be  paying  2%  on 
the  pay  which  you  receive  up  to 
$4,200  a year  instead  of  the 
$3,600  maximum  under  the  old 
law. 

If  you  run  into  a long  period 
when  you’re  physically  unable 
to  work,  let  your  Social  Security 
office  know  about  it  right  away. 
It  may  help  increase  the  size 
of  your  pension.  You  have  to 
apply  while  you’re  actually  dis- 
abled. Don’t  wait  until  you’re 
ready  to  retire. 


Aliens  Must  Register 
During  January 


)' 


If  you  are  not  a citizen  of 
United  States,  you  must  rejii 
your  address  to  a United  St;  = 
Post  Office  or  immigration  ; 
naturalization  office  sometime  ci 
ing  the  month  of  January. 

The  Immigration  and  Nation^ 
Act  requires  that  all  persons  in 
United  States  who  are  aliens 
January  1 of  each  year  report  t't», 
addresses  to  the  Commissionel.  j 
Immigration  and  Naturaliza;: 
Service  and  supply  such  additii^ 
information  as  required  by  reglj- 
tions. 

An  alien  who  is  temporarily 
sent  from  the  United  States  di 
the  reporting  period  must  re; 
his  address  within  ten  days  afte'l 
returns  to  the  United  States.  ) 
The  Act  applies  both  to  aliens|\jj 
mitted  as  immigrants  for  pernC 
ent  residence  and  to  aliens  heri|: 
students,  tourists,  businessmeil®^ 
for  other  temporary  periods.  |lio 
Aliens  should  always  carry  t^( 
registration  certificates  or  reel 
cards  with  them  as  proof  of  n 
tration. 


Your  Retirement  Security  Grows  and  Grows 


Company  Contributes  Over  MillW 
To  Retirement  Plan;  f 

r 

Employees’  Contributions  $331,651  r 


■iO 


Assets  held  for  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Retirement  Plan  in 
United  States  have  increased  to  $1,434,095.84  in  the  Plan’s  sixth  : 
of  operation,  an  increase  of  $257,267.10  over  last  year,  according 
statement  recently  released  by  the  Plan  Committee.  The  Plan  er|® 
its  sixth  year  of  operation  on  July  31,  1954. 


in 


iff 


The  Committee  also  reported  that  membership  totaled  720.  or  f 
per  cent  of  aU  eligible  employees.  This  represents  a decrease  in  m 
bership  of  53  from  last  year. 


During  the  year.  47  members  retired  on  pension  and  are  now  b 
fitting  from  their  and  the  Company’s  contributions  to  the  Plan.  T1 
were  32  employees  whose  memberships  were  terminated  because 
death,  termination  of  employment,  or  withdrawal  from  the  Plan. 


Payments  made  out  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  by  the  Companjjsf 
pensioners,  and  refunds  of  contributions  to  members  because  of  te 
ination  of  employment  or  withdrawal,  and  to  beneficiaries  of  decet 
members,  during  the  Plan  year,  totalled  $57,097. 


The  complete  financial  statement  appears  below: 

Balance  Sheet  (As  of  July  31,  1954) 


ASSETS 

Cash: 

Held  by  Trustee  and  in  Bank 
Accrued  Income: 

Investments  (At  Cost): 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds 
Other  Bonds 
Common  Stocks 


4,55; 

66,09 


$491,800.00 

688,705.48 

182,940.32 


$1,363,44 t 
— 


Sl.434.09 


LIABILITIES 

Capital: 

Contributions  by  the  Company 
for  Past  Service 
Contributions  by  the  Company 
for  Future  Service 


$617,974.72 

517,045.85 


Contributions  by  Employee  Members 


$1,135,02 

331,65 


$1,466,67: 


Net  Excess  of  Payments  to  Employees  or 

beneficiaries  over  income  from  investments 


32,571 


$1,434,09.| 


Note:  The  Company  pays  the  entire  cost  for  Past  Service,  whicl 
service  before  August  1,  1948,  when  the  Plan  was  started.  The  te 
Future  Service  refers  to  service  sifter  August  1,  1948. 
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PLYMOUTH,  MASS.,  FEBRUARY,  1955 


No.  8 


Why  Government  Rope? 

The  120-year-old  ropewalk  at  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard  is  scheduled  to  be  closed  Aug.  1.  Already 
'the  protests  are  flowing  in  to  the  legislators.  Already 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  congressional  delega- 
tion are  asking  the  secretary  of  the  Navy  to  review 
The  decision. 

i,  But  what’s  all  the  fuss  about? 

Only  71  employees  at  the  Navy  Yard  will  be  di- 
rectly affected.  The  ropewalk,  although  it  produces 
at  the  present  time  75  per  cent  of  the  Navy’s  rope  (at 
one  time  it  produced  all  of  it),  makes  only  a small 
^fraction  of  the  rope  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Although  the  ropewalk  and  its  laboratory  have 
a glorious  history  of  rope  production  and  research,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  can  now  do  anything  that 
private  industry  cannot  do. 

The  ropewalk’s  methods  and  machinery  are  ob- 
solete compared  to  the  methods  and  machinery  of  a 
I modern  private  cordage  plant.  The  best  rope-making 
.machinery,  for  instance,  is  made  abroad.  The  rope- 
walk, because  it  is  a government  installation,  must 
“buy  American.”  The  net  result  is  low  productivity 
compared  to  private  enterprise. 

We  can  see  no  need  for  the  Navy  to  make  its  own 
rope  when  private  industry  can  do  the  job  just  as 
well — or  better. 

Closing  the  ropewalk  would  not  affect  Massachu- 
setts as  a whole.  The  business  could  easily  be  absorbed 
by  private  Arms  here.  The  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany, for  instance,  which  is  the  largest  rope-making 
concern  in  the  country,  is  located  only  40  miles  south 
of  Boston. 

When  secrecy  is  important,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
development  of  the  proximity  fuse,  guided  missiles 
and  atomic  weapons,  it  is  sometimes  appropriate  that 
the  government  should  do  its  own  manufacturing  and 
research.  But  there  is  no  more  reason  for  the  govern- 
ment to  make  its  own  rope  than  there  is  for  it  to  run 
its  own  steel  plants  or  lumbermills. 

From  an  Editorial  appearing  in  Boston  Herald,  Feb.  12,  1955 


iEFINGS  ON  PROCEDURE — Two  sales  representatives  from  our 
item  District,  Theodore  Chadwick,  Jr.,  and  Kenneth  Chalmers, 
It  the  week  of  January  17  here.  Ken,  who  is  a relatively  new  Sales- 
1,  on  a training  course,  and  Ted  on  a refresher  course.  The  two 
I are  shown  here  going  over  sales  procedures  and  pricing  data 
I members  of  the  Plymouth  sales  organization.  Left  to  right,  Roland 


Bailey,  Newman  M.  Horton,  Ted  Chadwick  and  Ken  Chalmers. 


Machinery  Rearranged 
In  No.  2 Mill 

No.  2 Mill  has  undergone  exten- 
sive machinery  rearrangement  and 
setting  up  of  new  equipment  in  re- 
cent months. 

One  of  the  major  moves  was  of 
the  Attleboro  System  from  No.  3 
Mill  to  the  south  end  of  the  top 
floor  of  No.  2 Mill  where  a former 
obsolete  preparation  line  was  re- 
moved and  discarded. 

The  transfer  of  the  Attleboro 
System  was  effected  in  the  interest 
of  consolidation  and  all  the  former 
employees  of  No.  3 Mill  who  worked 
on  this  system  were  moved  with  it. 

An  experimental  preparation 
system  has  been  set  up  at  the  north 
end  of  the  top  floor  of  the  mill. 
This  miniature  preparation  plant 
will  be  used  to  conduct  special 
test  runs  for  the  Laboratory  and 
Production  Department.  In  the 
past  these  runs  had  to  be  made  by 
breaking  jnto  regular  production 
lines,  always  upsetting  schedules. 

Equipped  with  electronic  de- 
vices, the  machine  speeds  can  be 
rigidly  controlled  for  all  kinds  of 
tests  while  the  fiber  is  running 
through. 

Out-of-date  treating  equipment 
has  been  removed  from  the  middle 
floor  of  No.  2 Mill  and  jenny  spin- 
ners have  been  moved  up  to  make 
room  for  further  machinery  con- 
solidation. 


Named  to  Suggestion 
Plan  Committee 

John  M.  Clark  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  has  been  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  Sugges- 
tion Plan  Committee.  Jack  succeds 
Baxter  B.  Moore  of  the  Laboratory 
whose  term  recently  expired. 


The  day  was  Wednesday  Febru- 
ary 2. 

11:00  a.m.  Telephone  call  re- 
ceived from  Commander  W.  H. 
Clark,  Jr.,  Supply  and  Fiscal  offi- 
cer of  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Key  West, 
Florida.  .In  emergency  operation 
of  a submarine  at  sea  required  25 
feet  of  6-inch  circumference  nylon 
rope  at  Key  West  the  following 
morning.  Could  we  supply  it? 

11:30  a.m.  Cut  Stock  Department 
obtained  required  rope,  cut  it  to 
specified  length,  whipped,  coiled 
and  packaged  it. 

12:00  noon.  Company  Chauffeur 
Stan  Remick  left  with  "rope  bound 
for  East  Boston  Airport. 

4:00  p.m.  Rope  was  loaded  on 
plane  at  Boston  and  left  for  Miami. 

February  3: 

7:30  a.m.  Plane  with  rope  aboard 
took  off  from  Miami  for  Key  West. 

8:22  a.m.  Rope  arrived  at  Key 
West,  immediately  flown  by  heli- 


Move  In  Process  To 
New  Office  Annex 

Several  offices  are  being  trans- 
ferred this  week  to  new  locations  in 
the  Laboratory  building  in  quarters 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Tar 
House. 

Payroll  and  Statistical  Depart- 
ments began  operations  there  today 
(February  21).  The  Credit,  Sales 
Order  and  Billing  Departments  are 
expected  to  be  in  the  new  location 
by  Wednesday,  February  23.  Man- 
ufacturing Order  will  be  in  opera- 
tion there  on  the  same  day  or  soon 
after.  Manufacturing  Order  com- 
prises Amedeo  Barufaldi,  Vilma 
Caggeano,  Gilbert  Tavares  and 
Gladys  Malone. 

Among  the  pieces  of  equipment 
which  are  being  moved  from  the 
Main  Office  building  to  the  new  an- 
nex are  the  Bruning  reproduction 
machine,  the  photostating  equip- 
ment, the  Ditto  machine  and  the 
telegraph  machine.  The  Teletype 
remains  in  the  Sales  Department. 

Pneumatic  tubes  have  been  in- 
stalled to  operate  from  the  Traffic 
Department  in  the  Main  Office  to 
the  Order-Billing  Department  and 
from  Order  Billing  to  the  Produc- 
tion Scheduling  Departments.  The 
Production  Scheduling  Department 
includes  Joseph  Correa,  Gerald 
Rezendes,  Roger  Sherman  and 
Hazel  Rap)oza  whose  office  remains 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Shipping 
Department. 

E.  G.  Wadell  continues  to  be 
Credit  and  Office  Manager  and  in 
addition  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
new  Order-Billing  Department. 

No  change  is  contemplated  in  the 
telephone  numbers,  nor  the  mes- 
senger envelope  numbers.  Mail  will 
continue  to  be  handled  through  the 
Mail  Room  in  the  basement  of  the 
Main  Office  and  supplies  will  be 
handled  from  the  Stockroom,  also 
in  the  Main  Office  basement. 


copter  to  submarine  on  operations 
at  sea. 


Teamwork  all  along  the  line 
here,  from  Sales  to  Production  to 
Traffic,  again  resulted  in  customer 
satisfaction  and  probably  a suc- 
cessfully completed  Navy  mission. 
Because  of  security  reasons,  the 
U.S.  Navy  cannot  disclose  further 
details  on  how  the  rope  was  used. 
Their  gratitude,  however,  could  be 
expressed  and  was  received  in  a 
letter  from  Commander  Clark  as 
follows : 

4 Feb  1955 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Gentlemen: 

The  enclosed  purchase  order 
covers  your  priority  shipment  of 
nylon  rope  in  response  to  my  tele- 
phone call  of  2 February.  Please 
be  advised  that  this  material  ar- 


New  Subsidiary  Co. 

Is  Incorporated 
In  Canada 

Plymouth  Machinery  Mfg.  Co. 
Limited,  a whoUy-owned  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  was  in- 
corporated on  February  8,  1955,  it 
was  announced  this  week. 

The  new  company’s  first  pro- 
duction will  be  a rotary-type  power 
lawn  mower,  primarily  for  sale  to 
Simpson-Sears,  Limited,  operators 
of  a major  mail  order  and  retail 
store  business  in  Canada  and 
similar  to  the  Sears,  Roebuck  U.  S. 
operations.  With  the  sale  of  the 
new  company’s  early  output  as- 
sured, it  is  expected  that  addition- 
al products  wiU  be  developed  and 
added  to  the  line,  to  be  sold  to 
Simpson-Sears  and  also  for  possi- 
ble marketing  under  the  Plymouth 
name.  Products  of  this  general 
type  are  now  sold  through  whole- 
sale hardware  and  miU  supply 
houses  now  called  on  by  our  sales 
organization. 

In  making  the  announcement,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  this  move  is 
another  step  in  the  Company’s  pro- 
gram, while  maintaining  its  leader- 
ship in  the  Cordage  business,  to 
broaden  its  activities  and  so  to 
provide  greater  stability  and  more 
opportunity.  This  requires  moving 
into  the  same  or  different  markets 
with  products  not  always  directly 
related  to  our  present  activities,  as 
did  the  PlymKraft  Division  of 
Twisted  Paper  Products,  under- 
taken nearly  five  years  ago. 

The  initial  operations  of  the  new 
company  will  be  carried  on  in 
space  leased  from  the  Welland, 
Ontario,  plant.  Manufacturing  will 
be  completely  segregated  and  with 
an  entirely  separate  work  force. 
Directors  of  the  new  Canadian 
company  are  Edwin  G.  Roos,  Ellis 
W.  Brewster,  and  William  B.  Kitch- 
en. Officers  are  Mr.  Kitchen, 
President  and  Treasurer,  and 
Frank  Sparks,  Secretary,  both  men 
now  holding  office  as  Vice  Presi- 
dents of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  of  Canada,  Limited. 


rived  in  Key  West  at  8:22  A.M.  on 
3 February  and  was  immediately 
flown  to  a submarine  on  operations 
at  sea. 

This  response  on  the  part  of 
your  Company  to  the  fulfillment  of 
our  emergency  requirements  is 
deeply  appreciated  and  a service 
rendered  in  which  you  can  take 
considerable  pride.  We  in  the 
Navy  are  only  as  strong  as  are 
those  in  industry  who  support  us. 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  your 
demonstration  of  cooperation  and 
ability  to  perform  as  requested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  CLARK,  JR. 

Commander,  SC,  USN 
Supply  & Fiscal  Officer 


Service  Is  Keynote  In 
Winniny  New  Customers 
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We  Look  At  It  This  Way  . . . 


Don’t  Get  Too  Fond 
Of  Anything  Mechanical 

You  probably  have  a favorite  chair  in  your  home 
that  you’d  hate  to  part  company  with.  Girls  sometimes 
have  a piece  of  jewelry  that  has  a lot  of  sentimental  value. 
But  when  it  comes  to  things  mechanical,  it’s  best  not  to 
form  any  lasting  friendship  with  them.  In  time  they 
become  destructive  enemies.  Your  car,  a power  tool  down 
cellar,  a vacuum  cleaner,  even  an  old  electric  refrigerator, 
can  sometimes  become  not  only  wasters  of  time,  money 
and  efficiency,  but  sometimes  even  safety  hazards.  In 
industry,  too,  old  machines  are  bad  enemies.  They  make 
for  waste,  inaccuracy,  lack  of  efficiency,  accidents  and 
sometimes  they  spell  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  for  a business.  Carry  the  cycle  even  further  and  you 
will  find  that  old  machines  mean  higher  prices,  loss  of 
sales  and,  of  course,  jobs,  lower  standards  of  living.  A 
healthy,  growing  business  believes  in  investment  in  new 
machinery. 

Small  World  or  Big  Company . . . 
Depends  on  Point  of  View 


A.  L.  Bergman,  manager  of  our  ^ 
Pacific  Coast  District,  had  an  in- 
teresting experience  while  on  a 
recent  business  trip  to  Hawaii. 
Al.  accompanied  by  Tom  Rep- 
logle,  manager  of  the  branch 
plant  at  Hilo,  Hawaii,  of  Lewers 
& Cooke  Limited  of  Honolulu, 
good  Plymouth  distributor,  were 
calling  on  K.  Hayashi,  who  owns 
a large  general  merchandise  store 
in  Kamuela,  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hay- 
ashi services  the  employees  of 
the  world's  second  largest  ranch 
covering  300,000  acres  and  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  extinct  crater,  Moana  Kea. 

While  Mr.  Replogle  and  Al  were 


showing  Mr.  Hayashi  our  Nylon 
Fishing  Twines  and  Plymouth 
Lariat  samples,  two  couples  came 
into  the  store  and  were  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  the  rope. 
They  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
T.  Scofield  of  Philadelphia  and 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert. 

“When  he  learned  that  I was 
showing  samples  of  Plymouth 
Rope,”  writes  Al,  “he  was  very 
happy  about  it  because  he  said 
he  had  been  a stockholder  of 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company  for 
at  least  twenty  years.  At  the 
time  I mentioned,  ‘It’s  a small 
world,'  and  his  reply  was  ‘No, 
Plymouth  is  a big  company.’  ” 


CHOIR  TOURS  PLANT  — Several  members  of  the  choir  of  Concordia 
Collegiate  Institute,  Bronxville,  New  York,  visited  the  plant  on  January 
25.  They  visited  Plymouth  to  give  a concert  at  Zion  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Church  of  which  Rev.  Martin  Hasz  (right)  is  pastor. 


February,  1 ; 


Customer  Writes 
“Lifeline”  Helps 
Him  Sell  Rope 

“Lifeline,”  the  new  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  movie,  is  doing 
a big  job  in  telling  the  public 
directly  the  importance  of  cordage 
products,  and  indirectly,  about 
Plymouth  Cordage  Products. 

It’s  impossible,  of  course,  to 
measure  just  how  effectively  a 
movie  does  its  job.  But  occa- 
sionally we  receive  tangible  evi- 
dence, like  the  letter  below  from 
a good  Plymouth  distributor, 
which  indicates  it’s  a real  selling 
tool: 

QUIMBY-WALSTROM  PAPER 
COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

February  1,  1955 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

’Thanks  very  much  for  your 
valued  letter  of  January  13th  re- 
ferring to  your  film  “LIFELINE” 
which  was  received  several  days 
ago  and  the  writer  now  has  same 
in  his  office.  We  showed  it  the 
other  night  before  the  Air  Force 
Reserves  and  some  Coast  Guard 
men  and  it  was  enthusiastically 
received.  Very  fortunately  we  had 
representatives,  being  former  Air 
Corps  pilots,  from  several  large 
corporations  and  they  came  up 
and  talked  to  the  writer  after 
the  showing  and  we  discussed 
rope  on  their  requirements.  This 
was  of  course  a direct  contact, 
more  than  we  expected.  So  the 
event  went  over  100%. 

The  writer  has  received  another 
request  to  show  this  film  before 
the  Muskegon  Yacht  Club,  which 
of  course  comprises  business 
men.  sailboat  men  and  cruiser  men 
of  that  vicinity  as  members,  in- 
cluding the  writer.  They  would 
like  to  have  the  writer  show  this 
film  and  talk  about  rope  the  eve- 
ning of  February  3rd.  We  are 
wondering  if  you  would  approve 
of  us  holding  this  film  in  our 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 


The  following  employees  received  service  awards  durim 
the  month  of  January: 


i 

i 


.KENDALL  HOLMES 
Maintenance 
35  Years 


JOHN  D.  COSTA 
No.  2 Mill 
35  Years 


EDWARD  L.  VOGHT 
Rope  Room 
25  Years 


K 

THEODORE  CHADWICK,  V 
Western  District  |!I 
5 Years 


ANYONE  S.  CAVACCO 
No.  2 Mill 
35  Years 


AUGUST  SHAPPERT 
No.  2 Mill 
15  Years 


RAYMOND  BROCK 
Receiving 
15  Years 


FREDERICK  HALL 
Receiving 
15  Years 


ROSE  PO 
Traffic 
10  Years 


« 

EDWARD  N.  MAYER  f| 
Traffic 

5 Years  ' 


i 


office  until  that  date,  or  if  you 
would  want  us  to  return  same 
immediately  and  show  the  film 
at  some  other  time. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Quimby-Walstrom  Paper  Company 

(Signed)  1.  E.  Quimby, 
President. 


JOIN  ^SERV 


35  YEARS  AGO  — Several  Cordage  employees  are  in  this  group  which  is  “Miss  Bennett’s  seventh  gr  1« 
class”  at  Junior  High  School  in  1920.  How  many  can  you  recognize?  The  picture  was  sent  in  by  Bill  Mue  5i 
of  the  Rope  Room.  First  row,  left  to  right,  Astorey  Scagliarini,  William  Mueller,  Nino  Reggiani,  Sa  1 
(Hendriques)  Perry,  Louise  (Lodi)  Lowery,  Aldina  Ferrari,  Michael  Gaspar,  Alberto  Reggiani,  Carolif 
(Borghi)  Freyermuth,  Lucy  (Fiocchi)  Silva,  Malfalda  (Pincelli)  Balboni;  second  row,  Agnes  (Forni)  Ds|ls 
Alice  (Bergami)  Henry,  Victoria  Pasteris,  Agnes  Alberghini,  Mary  Zucchi,  Frances  (Guidmond)  Diejl 
and  Annie  Thomas;  third  row,  Mary  (Zucchelli)  Morin,  Lena  Wirtzburger,  Eleanor  Balboni,  Eleanor  IVlt- 
inzi,  Norma  (Fortini)  Melon!,  Florinda  (Pederzani)  Zaniboni,  Catherine  (Freyermuth)  Higgins  and  Ai  ;t 
(Spath)  Sheppard;  fourth  row,  Alvin  Kendrick,  Josephine  Dallasta,  Mathius  Smith,  Rose  Thomas  and  V 9 
ifred  McCormack;  fifth  row,  James  Northrup,  Harold  Volta,  Miss  Bennett  and  Leo  LaRocque. 
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— Five  Men  Retire  After  178  Years  of  Service  — 


;itone  Leandro, 
k-Year  Man,  Retires 

.ntone  Leandro’s  ready  wit  and 
:ndly  smile  will  be  missed  now 
t he’s  retired  from  No.  1 Mill 
iere  his  most  recent  job  was  a 
der  in  the  Preparation  Room, 
ly  is  one  of  those  easy-to-get- 
ng-with  people  that  everyone 
oys  working  with, 
le  came  to  work  here  in  March, 
4,  in  the  Receiving  Department, 
ice  then  he  has  worked  in  the 
ee  mills  and  was  in  No.  1 Mill 
ce  1932. 

Tony,  with  his  son  and  his  fam- 
, recently  moved  into  an  attrac- 
e new  Cape  Cod  house  on  a lot  on 
) r d a g e Terrace  he  recently 
ught  from  the  Company.  His  son 
seph  did  much  of  the  work  on 
; house.  Always  a skilled  gar- 
ner, Tony  moved  his  prize  peren- 
il  plants  to  the  new  location 
lere  he  will  also  plant  many  veg- 
ables.  He  also  has  a nice  flock  of 
ickens.  Another  hobby  is  fishing. 
Tony  is  a member  of  the  Portu- 
ese  National  Club. 


Mike  Figlioli,  Opening 
Room  Leader,  Retires 

Michael  Figlioli,  leader  of  the 
Opening  Room  in  No.  1 Mill  on 
the  second  shift,  went  on  the 
retiree  list  on  February  1 after 
being  employed  here  continuously 
since  1915.  He  had  worked  here 
for  intermittent  periods  since 
1906,  generally  in  the  Preparation 
Departments  of  the  three  mills. 

Mike  was  a member  of  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Club  from  the 
time  of  its  organization  in  1921. 
An  ardent  sports  enthusiast,  he 
followed  all  the  Club’s  team  ac- 
tivities and  attended  most  of  the 
games  both  here  and  away.  He 
is  now  a member  of  the  Hillside 
Club,  the  Garibaldi  Club  and  the 
Old  Colony  Mutual  Relief  As- 
sociation. 

Mike  admits  to  65  years  of 
age,  but  certainly  looks,  and  says 
he  feels,  considerably  younger. 
He  is  unmarried  and  lives  with 
a nephew  at  7 Main  Street  in 
Kingston.  He  has  three  nephews 
and  a niece  who  work  here. 


Ir.  W*  E.  Curtin,  Company  Medical 
irector.  Dies  4fter  Long  Illness 

c 


Plymouth  Cordage  employees 
re  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death 
the  Company’s  beloved  medical 
rector.  Dr.  WiUiam  E.  Curtin,  on 
lursday,  February  3,  after  a long 
s.  His  death  brought  to 
close  a long  career  of  service  not 
ily  to  thousands  of  Plymouth 
Drdage  employees  over  the  years, 
it  also  to  other  townspeople  and 
immunity  and  county  groups. 

A native  of  Milford,  Dr.  Curtin 
udied  medicine  at  the  Baltimore 
Medical  School.  In  1917  he  came 
I Plymouth  to  practice  and  es- 
iblished  both  his  office  and  home 
the  north  part  of  the  town  where 
s was  called  upon  repeatedly  to 
eat  Company  employees  and 
lembers  of  their  families. 

In  1929  he  became  a part-time 
ssistant  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Hill  and  he 
placed  Dr.  HiU  whenever  a sub- 
atute  physician  was  required 
ere.  His  abilities  were  immedi- 
tely  recognized  and  when  Dr. 
311  retired  in  1933,  Dr.  Curtin  was 
ppointed  Medical  Director  for 
lymouth  Cordage  Company. 

In  the  more  than  twenty  years 
,e  has  served  the  Company,  Dr. 
Urtin  effected  several  improve- 
lents  in  methods  and  techniques 
1 our  Medical  Department.  He 
ept  abreast  of  changes  in  the  in- 
, ustrial  medical  field  and  his  mod- 
m methods  went  a long  way  to- 
I ’ard  establishing  the  Company’s 
< Igh  reputation  in  the  industrial 
ledical  field. 


Dr.  Curtin  was  as  devoted  to 
Cordage  men  and  women  as  they 
were  to  him.  He  took  a genuine 
interest  in  their  personal  lives  and 
problems,  as  well  as  their  physical 
well  being.  He  knew  most  em- 
ployees’ backgrounds,  their  fam- 
ilies, their  hobbies,  interests  and 
pastimes.  Employees  found  him 
patient,  sympathetic,  understand- 
ing and,  of  course,  devoted  to  his 
responsibility  for  keeping  them  in 
good  health.  Employees  found  him 
here  regularly  on  schedule.  It  was 
only  an  emergency  elsewhere  that 
kept  him  away  from  here  at  his 
appointed  hours.  Then,  too.  when 
an  emergency  occurred  here,  a 
sudden  illness  or  accident  to  an 
employee.  Dr.  Curtin  would  re- 
spond at  once,  leaving  his  office  or 
heme  calls,  if  necessary,  to  do  so. 

A solemn  high  Mass  of  requiem 
celebrated  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  in 
North  Plymouth  was  attended  by 
former  patients,  friends  and  assoc- 
iates in  every  walk  of  life.  Burial 
was  in  St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery. 


Joe  Ray  Back, 

Joins  Plan 

Joseph  Rapoza  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Grounds,  who  has  been 
home  from  work  since  December 
with  a fractured  foot,  returned  to 
work  on  February  13.  He  has  been 
assigned  a light  job  but  is  expected 
to  return  to  his  regular  work  soon. 

Joe  signed  up  to  join  the  Com- 
pany’s Retirement  Plan  as  soon 
as  he  got  back  to  work. 


At  Naval  Hospital 

Columbus  •'Dick”  Benson  of  No. 
1 Mill  has  undergone  an  operation 
at  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital  and 
expects  to  remain  there  at  least 
six  more  weeks. 


BIRTHS 

A daughter,  Carolyn  Shepherd, 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Drew  on  February  1 at  Jordan 
Hospital.  She  is  their  first  daugh- 
ter and  second  child.  Bob  was  home 
to  see  his  new  daughter  and  then 
returned  to  Warwick,  Virginia, 
where  he  is  employed  temporarily. 

Louis  Tassinari  of  No.  2 Mill  and 
Mrs.  Tassinari  are  the  parents  of 
a son  born  February  5 at  Jordan 
Hospital. 


Prior  to  his  retirement,  Gil  Caldera  (left)  was  presented  a purse  of 
money  from  MS'  co-workers  in  the  Covering  Room  and  Shipping  De- 
partment. Albion  Holmes  made  the  presentation. 


Antoiie  Botelho  Retires 
With  44- Yr.  Service 

Retirement  at  mid-winter  will 
give  Antone  Botelho  just  a few 
weeks  to  rest  before  he  starts  the 
job  he  has  always  loved  but  only 
had  a few  leisure  hours  to  devote 
to  . . . farming. 

Mr.  Botelho  has  about  six  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation  on  which 
he  grows  nothing  but  those  delec- 
tables,  strawberries  and  sweet 
corn.  Last  year  he  picked  4,800 
quarts  of  strawberries  but  that  was 
a bad  year. 

“Too  much  rain  in  the  Spring,” 
according  to  Tony. 

With  the  greater  amount  of  time 
he  wiU  be  able  to  devote  to  his 
prize  strawberry  plants,  he  hopes 
to  get  well  over  that  figure  from 
his  acreage  this  year.  Sweet  corn 
takes  up  another  IV2  acres  of  land. 

He  sells  these  crops  to  whole- 
sale fruit  and  vegetable  dealers 
and  to  some  of  the  super  markets 
in  the  district  . . . and  has  no  trou- 
ble in  disposing  of  whatever  he 
grows. 

“Big  Tony,”  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  is  a tall,  erect,  kindly  man 
...  a man  of  few  words  and  many 
friends.  He  never  has  hesitated  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  help  a fellow 
worker. 

He  came  to  work  here  in  Novem- 
ber, 1911,  and  has  worked  in  the 
three  mills  and  in  the  Receiving 
Department.  He  was  a feeder  in 
No.  1 Mill  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement. His  wife,  Mary,  is  also 
employed  here  in  No.  2 Mill. 

Tony  bought  the  six-family  house 
he  lives  in  on  Bourne  Street  from 
the  Company  a few  years  ago  and 
since  then  has  made  many  im- 
provements. He  expects  to  make 
more  renovations  in  the  coming 
months  of  leisure. 

Tony  was  one  of  three  men  in  the 
Prep  Room  of  No.  1 Mill  to  retire 
on  January  31.  Each  was  present- 
ed a billfold  with  a sum  of  money 
from  fellow  workers  as  a farewell 
remembrance. 


Gil  Caldera 
Is  Retired 

Gil  Caldera  claims  there  were 
lots  of  ups  and  downs  in  his  job. 
Being  an  elevator  operator,  it  fig- 
ures. He  was  retired  on  January 
31  after  working  here  39  years. 

Gil  operated  the  elevator  which 
took  covered  coils  from  the  Cover- 
ing Room  up  or  down  a floor,  de- 
pending upon  where  they  were  to 
be  stored.  He  also  kept  Covering 
Room  operators  supplied  with  ev- 
erything they  needed  in  the  way  of 
wrapping  materials. 

Coming  to  work  here  in  1916,  Gil 
was  employed  in  No.  1 and  2 mills 
and  the  Receiving  Department  be- 
fore being  assigned  the  job  of  ele- 
vator man  exactly  two  years  ago. 
He  had  previously  worked  here 
from  1912  to  1914,  leaving  to  go  to 
Portugal  to  be  married. 

Gil  owns  two  attractive  houses 
on  Thomas  Street  in  Kingston, 
lives  in  one  of  them  with  his  wife, 
Mary,  an  employee  here  in  No.  2 
Mill.  January  20th  marked  their 
40th  wedding  anniversary.  They 
both  made  a trip  to  Portugal  a few 
years  ago  and  Gil  is  contemplat- 
ing making  another  trip  this  com- 
ing Fall. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Union 
Grove  Club,  the  Portuguese  Con- 
tinental Union  where  he  is  Serge- 
ant-at-arms.  Moose  Lodge  and  Un- 
iao  Lusa  Club  of  which  he  is  past 
president. 

His  fellow-workers  in  the  Cover- 
ing and  Shipping  Rooms,  who  al- 
ways found  him  a likeable  and  co- 
operative person,  presented  him  a 
purse  of  money  on  his  retirement. 

Gil  plans  to  devote  some  of  his 
free  time  now  to  helping  his  son, 
Antone,  who  owns  a large  super 
market  in  Kingston  and  later  to 
working  in  his  garden.  He  also  has 
a daughter,  Natalie,  and  two  grand- 
sons. 


George  Sampson 
Retired  Jan.  31 

Although  George  Sampson’s  con- 
tinuous service  record  is  relative- 
ly short,  he  has  actually  worked 
here  for  many  years,  starting  at 
the  age  of  14.  However,  he  left  af- 
ter eight  years,  returning  twelve 
years  later,  then  leaving  again. 
He  returned  in  May,  1941,  and  has 
worked  here  since,  most  recently 
in  Commercial  Twine. 

All  of  his  years  here,  except  for 
the  last  five,  were  spent  in  the  Rope 
Room.  He  worked  on  the  six- 
thread  machines  for  many  years, 
also  on  the  whirligigs,  and  has 
done  about  every  other  job  in  the 
Rope  Room. 

George  is  a painter  and  paper- 
hanger  of  some  ability  and  he  is 
thinking  of  going  back  to  that  trade 
in  the  coming  months.  He  is  fond 
of  sports  and  television. 

He  has  been  a member  of  the 
Sons  of  Veterans  for  more  than  40 
years  and  has  been  through  all  the 
chairs  in  that  organization. 

George  makes  his  home  with  his 
wife  and  son  at  5 Evergreen  Street 
in  Kingston.  A brother,  Clarence, 
employed  here  for  46  years,  works 
in  the  Rope  Room. 


1 WELCOME 
to 
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OLIVE  METZ 


40TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 
— January  20  marked  the  40th 
wedding'  anniversary  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  GU  Caldera.  January  was  an 


Manuel  Furtado,  who  has  been 
at  the  Hanson  Hospital  since  the 
first  of  January,  sent  a letter  to  j 
the  staff  at  Harris  Hall,  telling 
of  the  difference  in  the  methods 
at  the  Hospital  now  and  when  he 
was  there  10  yrs.  ago.  He  seems 
to  be  in  fine  spirits  and  we  all 
hope  the  best  for  him.  John 
Ricker  of  Duxbury  is  taking  Man- 
uel’s place  while  he  is  away. 

Joan  Lewis’  son,  who  has  been 
stationed  in  Washington,  is  home 


important  month  for  Gil.  Besides  j on  ^ twenty-day  leave.  Upon  his 
celebrating  his  wedding  anniver- ! return  he  will  be  stationed  at 
sary,  he  also  retired  from  his  job 
here  in  the  Shipping  Department 


' Camp  Mead,  Maryland. 

Mary  Correa  and  Eleanor  Vac- 


after  39  years  of  service.  (See 
page  3.)  Mary  Caldera  is  employed 
in  No.  2 Mill. 


RECEIVING 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Herman  Costa  returned  to  work 
on  January  31  after  being  home 
for  a month  due  to  illness.  He 
is  now  working  in  No.  2 Mill. 

After  a siege  of  snowstorms 
and  cold  waves  the  warm  weather 
around  the  first  weekend  of  Febru- 
ary was  greatly  appreciated  by 
aU  of  us  who  must,  perforce,  re- 
main here  in  the  Frigid  North 
during  winter's  wicked  call.  Next 
to  a barren  ground,  a slug  of 
mild  weather  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est morale  booster,  especially  to 
those  who  experience  great  dif- 
ficulty in  starting  their  cars 
around  7:10  in  the  morning  with 
the  thermometer  flirting  with  the 
zero  mark.  The  fact  that  cur- 
rent winter  seasons  are  much 
more  mild  than  those  of  thirty 
years  past  is  cause  for  pleasant 
speculation. 


chi  have  been  helping  out  in  the 
Advertising  Dept,  for  the  last 
month. 

Rotary  & Kiwanis  Clubs  of 
Plymouth  have  been  having  their 
usual  Monday  meetings  here,  the 
Rotary  at  noon  and  the  Kiwanis 
in  the  evening. 

John  Fontes  has  moved  to  his 
new  home  on  Oak  Ridge  Road. 


SHIPPING 


JAMES  BERARDI 


Mike  Maier  has  taken  over  the 
job  of  warehouse  leader  held  by 
George  McMahon  who  retired  re- 
cently. 

Leslie  Brown  is  back  to  work 
after  being  out  with  a back  injury. 

Our  sympathies  are  extended  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Ruas  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Ruas’  father,  Carlos 
De  Carvalho,  recently. 

Irving  “Snuffy”  Rolland  was  out 
sick  with  the  virus  for  several  days. 
His  place  as  leader  of  the  Covering 
Room  was  taken  over  temporarily 
by  Bruno  Zangheri. 


CLASSIFIED 

FOR  SALE  — 1954  Old  Town  15  ft. 

3 in.  Used  10  times.  Has  run- 
ning lights,  compass,  speedometer. 
25  h.p.  Evenrude,  steering  wheel — 
forward  control,  gearshift  and 
throttle.  Also  6 ft.  7 in.  convertible 
top  and  side  curtains  with  Plexi- 
glass wrap-around  windshield.  Plus 
a rated  Vi-ton  boat  trailer.  Only 
$950.00.  Bob  Turpel,  Advertising 
Department. 


FOR  SALE  — Kodak  Kodaslide 
projector.  Model  2,  100-watt; 
beaded  projection  screen,  30  in.  x 
39  in;  camera  tripod;  4 2 in.  x 2 in. 
slide  boxes;  all  in  good  condition. 
R.E.  Miskelly,  Research  Dept. 


FOR  SALE  — 2-family  house,  5 
rooms  up.  5 rooms  down.  12 
Forest  Avenue  Court.  Antone  Car- 
valho, Rope  Room. 


FOR  SALE  — G.E.  Electric  Re- 
frigerator, practically  new 
unit  installed  recently.  Ideal  for 
camp  or  second  unit  — $75.  See 
Jim  Riley,  Plant  Guard,  or  Phone 
King.  8781. 


FOR  SALE  — On  Brightside  Ave- 
nue, Kingston,  6-room  house 
with  flush  toilet,  new  cesspool,  200- 
ft.  frontage,  100  ft.  deep.  Few  min- 
utes from  beach,  stores  and  bus 
lines.  $7,000.  If  interested,  call 
Kingston  2220. 


LOAM  FOR  SALE  — A limited 
quantity  of  unlimited  quality 
delivered  at  only  $3.00  per  yard. 
First  orders  filled  first.  Call  Kings- 
ton 471. 


FOR  SALE  — 2 wicker  chairs  with 
cushions,  1 oval  table  to  match; 
in  excellent  condition.  Price  rea- 
sonable. 14  Smith  Lane.  Tel.  531-M. 


REMINDER  OF  HOME  — Globe-trotting  Lydia  Edes  can  never  really  put  Plymouth  out  of  her  mind 
not  when  she  is  surrounded  by  so  much  Plymouth  rope!  In  a letter  received  recently  hy  the  Harold 
mons,  Lydia  wrote  from  Naomhasa,  enroute  to  Port  Elizabeth,  South  America:  “As  you  can  see, 
really  use  a lot  of  rope  out  here  and  hardly  a week  goes  hy  without  some  being  removed  and  fore-en 
somewhere.  The  only  thing  that  takes  a worse  beating  are  the  sails.”  Lydia  is  making  the  18-month  rou^ 
the-globe  cruise  on  the  brigantine  Yankee.  She  recently  went  from  Bali  to  Africa. 


Will  Any  of  These  Easements 
Help  Cut  Your  Income  Tax? 


Last  August  you  heard  such 
terms  as  “baby  sitter  deductions,” 
“dividend  exclusion”  and  “retire- 
ment income  credit,”  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Now  these  terms  will  have  real 
meaning  as  you  file  your  income 
tax  return  under  the  new  tax  law 
— if  you  use  the  so-called  “long” 
form  or  file  a joint  return.  The 
new  law  runs  929  pages  and  con- 
tains thousands  of  changes. 

Some  taxpayers  may  find  April 
15th — the  new  deadline  for  most 
of  us  — a worse  headache  than 
March  15th  used  to  be.  Happily, 
most  of  us  will  find  the  new  tax 
a Little  easier.  For  one  thing  a 
reduction  of  about  10%  in  rates 
took  effect  in  January,  1954,  and 
has  been  refiected  in  the  amount 
of  tax  withheld  since  then. 

But  the  difference  is  not  just  in 
the  rates.  The  new  tax  law  — 
passed  a/ter  the  rates  were  re- 
duced — includes  many  special  ad- 
justments aimed  at  helping  people 
who  particularly  need  relief. 
You’ll  get  some  of  these  benefits 
almost  automatically  as  you  fill  in 
the  blank.  Others  must  be  dug  out 
of  the  fine  print.  That's  why  it  is 
particularly  important  this  year 
not  to  wait  until  the  last  minute, 
but  to  begin  your  tax  returns  early. 

From  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants,  the  Plymouth  Cord- 
age News  has  gleaned  information 
on  some  of  the  more  important 
changes  and  how  they  wiU  affect 
employees.  Most  people  won’t 
want  to  read  all  929  pages  of  the 
new  law  to  know  what  to  expect! 
“Baby  Sitter”  Deduction 

Bill  and  Alice  Anderson  think 
they  know  about  the  deduction  of 
baby  sitter  pay.  They  hired  a sit- 
ter when  they  went  to  the  movies 
. . . and  they’re  in  for  a surprise. 
The  deduction  is  permitted  only 
for  actual  expenses  up  to  $600  for 
the  care  of  dependents  while  a 


Painters,  carpenters,  masons  and  electricians  have  been  busy  the  past  several  months  converting  the 
former  Tar  House  into  offices,  which  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  occupied.  Left,  Masons  Luigi  Rossi 
and  Kenneth  Proctor  mix  and  apply  cement  to  the  entrance  foundation.  Right,  Frank  Alsheimer  and  Man- 
uel Crawley  of  the  Carpenter  Shop  plane  one  of  the  doors  for  the  new  offices. 


mother,  widower,  divorced  or  le- 
gally separated  person  is  gainfully 
eviployed. 

But  the  broad  meaning  of  that 
word  “dependent”  will  help  many. 
Expenses  for  the  care  of  a child 
under  12  years  who  is  the  taxpay- 
er’s son,  daughter,  stepson  or  step- 
daughter, or  other  dependent  men- 
tally or  physically  incapable  of 
caring  for  himself,  are  deductible. 
There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  age 
or  relationship  in  the  latter  case. 

Thus  Betty  Baker  can  deduct 
what  she  paid  the  woman  who  sat 
with  her  bedridden  aunt  while  Bet- 
ty worked  afternoons  at  the  library. 
She  is  filing  a joint  return  with  her 
husband,  which  is  necessary  proce- 
dure for  wives  asking  the  ‘baby 
sitter”  deduction.  The  couple’s 
gross  adjusted  income  was  not 
more  than  $4500.  If  their  income 
were  more,  say  $4700,  they  would 
have  to  reduce  the  $600  limit  on 
the  deduction  by  the  amount  that 
their  income  exceeded  $4500.  That 
is,  they  could  take  off  only  $400. 
This  limitation  and  the  require- 
ment of  a joint  return  do  not  apply 
if  the  husband  was  disabled. 

New  Dependency  Rule 

Earl  Cassidy  will  benefit  two 
ways  from  the  more  liberal  rules 
about  dependents.  Until  now,  be- 
cause the  relationship  was  too  dis- 
tant, he  could  not  claim  as  a de- 
pendent (good  for  $600  exemption) 
his  cousin  Jake  who  came  for  a 
visit — and  stayed. 

Jake  will  be  listed  this  year  be- 
cause close  relationship  is  no  long- 
er necessary  to  qualify  a depen- 
dent who  lived  in  the  taxpayer’s 
home  and  received  over  half  his 
support  from  him. 

Earl,  Jr.’s,  earnings  of  over  $600 
a year  would  have  kept  him  off  his 
father’s  list  of  exemptions  under 
the  old  law.  Not  wanting  to  pen- 
alize parents  for  their  children’s 
industry.  Uncle  Sam  now  sets  no 
top  limit  for  a son’s  or  daughter’s 
earnings.  A taxpayer  can  claim 
exemption  if  he  provides  over  half 
the  support  of  a dependent  who  is 
either  under  19  or  a student,  re- 
gardless of  the  child’s  income. 

The  1954  Code  offers  relief,  also, 
to  children  who  are  supporting 
parents.  For  example,  Fred  Par- 
sons and  his  two  sisters  share  in 
helping  their  mother,  who  lives  in 
her  own  home.  Among  them  they 
have  provided  more  than  half  her 
support  for  several  years  and  each 
has  furnished  more  than  10%  of 
such  support.  However,  as  no  one 
of  them  provided  more  than  half, 
none  was  able  previously  to  list 
her  as  a dependent.  Now  they  can 
take  turns  in  claiming  the  exemp- 
tion. Fred  can  take  the  exemption 
for  1954  because  his  sisters  have 


agreed  to  sign  a statement  tl 
they  will  not  claim  the  exempt! 
for  that  year. 

Medical  BiUs  Eased 

This  year  you  can  deduct  me 
cal  expenses  in  excess  of  3% 
your  adjusted  gross  income, 
compared  with  5%  in  the  past, 
in  listing  your  medical  expen; 
you  can  only  include  medicines 
drugs  beyond  1%  of  your  inconjl 

Take  George  Harrison’s  figur* 
His  adjusted  gross  income  co: 
to  $5000,  and  during  1954  he  sp* 
$400  on  doctors’  and  dentists’  b; 
for  the  family,  $200  on  hospital 
penses,  $125  for  drugs  and  me| 
cines.  He  may  count  only  $75 
the  last  item  (having  substrac 
$50,  1%  of  his  gross  income)  whi] 
makes  his  total  medical  expen 
$675.  He  substracts  $150  (3% 
income)  leaving  a deduction 
$525. 

Maximum  permissible  medk 
deductions  have  been  doubled  a 
can  now  go  as  high  as  $5000  ) 
a single  person  or  married  pers 
filing  separately;  up  to  $10,000  I4 
married  persons  filing  jointly,  5 
for  the  head  of  a household,  g 

Look  out  for  this  change  if  t' 
doctor  ordered  a trip  for  yo| 
health:  you  can  deduct  the  cost 
transportation,  but  not  living  e* 
penses  while  you  were  away.  | 

Other  Tax  Relief 

The  “retirement  income  credi 
— new  this  year  — can  benefit  1 
tired  persons  by  as  much  as  $2' 
It  is  intended  to  give  all  retir 
persons  tax  relief  similar  to  tb 
enjoyed  by  those  who  receive  tE 
free  social  security  payments 

The  instructions  that  come  w: 
your  tax  blanks  will  decribe  thelE 
changes  and  others  in  great  detst 
so  you  probably  wiU  have  Ut| 
trouble  in  filUng  out  the  forms, 
you  have  questions,  you  are 
vised  to  consult  your  nearest 
ternal  Revenue  office,  but  yo 
better  get  there  early.  There  pn 
ably  will  be  a lot  of  puzzled 
pie  this  year.  After  all  the  ni 
law  represents  the  first  general 
vision  in  the  entire  history  of  t| 
federal  income  tax! 


answer  the  call 
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: SKATING  WAS  GOOD,  whUe 
asted.  This  photograph,  submit- 
by  Jack  Smith,  was  taken  on 
urday,  February  5,  after  some 
the  snow  on  the  ice  at  Store 
id  has  been  plowed  to  give  the 
a-agers  one  more  day  of  skating, 
t to  right,  Jean  Drew,  Judy 
lene,  Lois  Kierstead  and  Pris- 
cilla Smith. 


,y mouth  Night  At 
last  Guard  Auxiliary 

lore  than  250  mcxlern  mariners 
rned  about  ropemaking,  knot 
ig  and  splicing  on  the  evening 
February  3.  They  were  mem- 
s of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
xiliary  who  are  taking  a course 
[ boating  which  consists  of  a 
l ies  of  lectures  held  at  Boston 
:te  Teachers  College  on  Hunt- 
[1;on  Avenue,  Boston. 

'’ebruary  3 was  the  night  for 
rm  to  learn  the  ropes  so 
;uraUy  the  Coast  Guardsmen 
mght  of  Plymouth  Cbrdage 
mpany,  and  called  upon  us  for 
jst  speakers. 

1.  C.  Weaver,  Assistant  Pro- 
ction  Manager,  was  the  prin- 
pal  speaker  of  the  evening.  He 
ked  on  various  fibers  and  ropes, 
:ir  qualities  and  properties, 
d described  some  of  the  uses 
our  special  ropes.  W.  C. 
yant.  New  England  District 
mager,  was  also  present  at  the 
;eting  as  was  Pete  Schmitt, 
s t e demonstrated  numerous 
lices  and  after  the  talks,  when 
; meeting  was  open  to 
estions,  he  was  immediately 
rrounded  by  members  of  the  | 
ixiliary  anxious  to  learn  splic- 
; secrets. 

rhe  new  Company  film  “Life- 
e”  was  shown  during  the  eve- 
ig- 

Phis  was  the  third  of  a series 


Field  Product  Engineering  Helps  To 
Build  and  Maintain  Rope  Sales 


Throughout  the  country,  the 
trend  today  is  to  find  improved  0{>- 
erating  methods,  ways  to  do  a job 
more  efficiently  and  economically. 
Where  rope  is  now  used,  we  want 
to  keep  it  on  the  job  and  the  Field 
Product  Engineer’s  work  helps  to 
do  this.  F.  C.  Hilton  holds  down 
the  job  of  Field  Product  Engineer, 
but  the  job  certainly  doesn’t  hold 
Mr.  Hilton  down. 

Here’s  the  itinerary  of  a field  trip 
recently  taken: 

On  February  1st,  Mr.  Hilton  left 
for  Syracuse,  New  York,  to  check 
the  performance  of  a newly  en- 
gineered Plymouth  Drilling  Cable. 

From  Syracuse  he  moved  on  to 
Buffalo  to  meet  with  a grain  ele- 
vator operator  to  discuss  Shovel 
Lines,  their  design  and  perform- 
ance. A grain  elevator  man  meas- 
ures the  life  and  worth  of  Shovel 
Lines  by  the  bushels  of  grain  they 


of  ten  weekly  meetings  which 
comprise  the  boating  course  called, 
appropriately,  “Safety  Afloat.” 


ness 


A prominent  doctor  who  invar- 
iably is  asked  for  free  medical 
advice  wherever  he  goes  finally 
hit  on  the  right  cure.  At  a very 
social  affair,  he  was  cornered 
by  a pest,  who  listed  a number 
of  imaginary  ailments  and  asked 
the  doctor’s  advice. 

“Tell  you  what,”  replied  the 
doc,  “strip  down  to  your  shoes 
and  let  me  examine  you.” 

“Right  here,  Doc?”  asked  the 
pest,  in  amazement. 

“Sure,”  was  the  doctor’s  nifty 
reply,  “you  asked  me  here.” 


Wife:  “Have  you  ever  won- 
dered what  you  would  do  if  you 
had  Rockfeller’s  income?” 

Husband:  “No,  but  I have  oft- 
en wondered  what  he  would  do 
if  he  had  mine.” 


PLANT  CLOSED 
TOMORROW 

The  entire  plant  and  all  the 
offices  will  be  closed  tomorrow, 
February  22,  in  observance  of 
Washington’s  Birthday. 


shovel.  Type  and  construction  of 
rope  most  likely  to  deliver  im- 
proved performance  were  discussed 
and  orders  are  being  placed  for 
trial  coils. 

Mr.  Hilton’s  next  stop  was  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.,  where  he  discussed 
Wire  Rope  Center  problems  and 
wire  rope  manufacturing  methods. 

He  then  traveled  to  St.  Louis 
where  he  attended  the  Inland  Wa- 
terways convention.  At  this  con- 
vention, he  was  able  to  talk  with 
several  Plymouth  salesmen  and 
many  people  interested  in  inland 
waterways  transportation  prob- 
lems. Here  he  discussed  the  types 
of  rope  being  used  and  the  needs 
of  barge  companies  as  well  as  re- 
cent developments  in  several  Plym- 
outh products  with  the  members 
of  our  sales  force  who  were 
present. 

In  St.  Louis,  he  also  visited  an- 
other wire  rope  company  and  then 
flew  on  to  Kansas  City  to  stiU  an- 
other wire  rope  customer. 

This  ten-day  trip  is  typical  of  the 
Field  Product  Engineer’s  travel 
which  enables  us  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  rope  performance  and 
rope  users’  requirements  among 
industries  using  our  products  in 
volume. 


Tillie  Freyermuth 
Says  “Thanks” 

Andrew  Darsch  has  received  a 
letter  from  Tillie  Freyermuth, 
Sample  Department,  asking  to  be 
remembered  to  her  feUow- 
workers  at  Plymouth  Cordage. 
Tillie  also  thanks  those  who  sent 
her  gifts  and  cards  during  her 
long  sojourn  at  the  hospital  and 
her  convalescence  at  the  home 
of  her  sister  in  Rockland. 

Tillie,  who  has  been  out  sick 
since  September  7,  writes  “A 
week  before  I came  out  of  the 
hospital,  I walked  alone  for  the 
first  time.  I weighed  98  pounds. 
Some  difference  from  165  pounds! 
I had  nine  transfusions  and  two 
or  three  blood  plasmas.  I almost 
had  to  go  into  the  operating  room 
a third  time.  It’s  taking  me  a 
long  time  to  get  my  strength 
back.  God  bless  you  all  and  my 
love.” 


Oh,  That  Friday 
Night  Shopping! 


XSTON  SCOUTS  KNOW  ROPES— Troop  1,  Allston  Boy  Scouts,  built 
sir  display  around  ropemaking  at  District  6 Scout-O-Rama  held  on 
nuary  29  at  the  Boston  Armory.  The  boys  demonstrated  their  own 
nception  of  how  rope  is  made  and  how  to  tie  knots  and  make  lashings, 
irmouth  Cordage  cooperated  by  donating  charts  and  knot  booklets. 


Friday  night  is  shopping  night 
for  Wally  Fortini  and  his  fam- 
ily, as  it  is  for  so  many  Cordage 
employees. 

It  was  raining  cats  and  dogs 
but  not  groceries  on  Friday 
night,  February  11,  so  the 
Fortinis  made  their  way  to  the 
markets  to  buy  the  week’s  sup- 
ply of  victuals,  as  usual. 

Somehow,  in  his  haste  to  get 
out  of  the  rain,  Wally  locked 
the  car  keys  in  the  car.  He 
called  the  nearest  garage  to  put 
a wrecker  on  t’ne  job  to  tow  it. 
They  quoted  him  five  to  ten 
bucks  for  the  job.  WaUy  figured 
he  had  been  soaked  enough  by 
the  rain  without  this  additional 
soaking.  Then  he  remembered 
hearing  of  someone  who  opens 
locked  car  doors  with  a special 
key.  He  finally  got  in  touch  with 
the  man  who  offered  to  come 
down  and  open  the  door  for  $2. 

After  about  one  soggy  hour  of 
waiting,  the  car  door  was  final- 
ly opened  and  four  thoroughly 
wet  and  unhappy  people  went 
home. 


Rich,  Poor,  but  No 


Manuel  Crawley  took  this  pic- 
ture in  San  Miguel,  Azores,  just 
before  a procession.  The  natives 
had  picked  a mass  of  flowers  which 
they  strewed  in  attractive  patterns 
in  the  path  of  the  parade. 


Ill  Portugal,  Spain, 


A wish  to  see  his  native  country 
which  he  left  as  a lad  of  nine  years 
prompted  Manuel  Crawley  of  the 
Carpenter  Shop  to  take  a trip  a few 
months  ago,  not  only  to  the  Azores 
where  he  was  born,  but  also 
through  the  countries  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

When  Manuel  felt  the  native  sod 
under  his  feet  again,  after  48  years, 
his  surroundings  seemed  strange 
but  he  found  he  remembered  some 
of  the  places,  people  and  things 
around  him. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
trip  for  him  was  seeing  how  people 
there  lived,  the  similarities  and 
differences  with  our  own  living 
standards. 

“For  the  most  part,  I found  that 
the  rich  are  very  rich  and  the  poor 
are  very  poor.  'There  is  practically 
no  middle  class.  The  rich  have 
been  wealthy  for  many  generations 
back  and  there  are  few  opportuni- 
ties for  the  poor  to  get  ahead. 

“Farming  is  the  principal  means 
of  subsistence  for  the  people  in  the 
Islands  and  their  methods  are 
crude  and  backward.  They  work 
from  sunup  to  sundown  with  hand 
methods  and  farm  animals.  Mod- 
ern farm  machinery  is  unheard  of 
and  consequently  they  produce 
very  little,”  Manuel  said. 

In  the  towns  and  cities  the  work- 
ing day  generally  starts  at  about 
9 or  10  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
Manuel  found,  and  ends  at  7 o’clock 
in  the  evening.  After  that,  people 
often  sit  at  outdoor  cafes,  have  a 
late  dinner  and  sometimes  go  to 
late  shows  or  movies  after  that. 
Their  theatres  are  beautiful,  Man- 
uel said,  and  they  have  a wide 
choice  of  movies,  many  of  them 
American,  some  Italian  and  Span- 
ish, with  proper  translations. 

Manuel  found  people  there  more 
leisurely  about  everything,  in  con- 
trast with  the  way  Americans  rush. 


Manuel  found  many  ruins  of 
buildings  from  the  Civil  War  in 
Spain.  This  was  formerly  a beau- 
tiful public  building  in  Toledo, 
Spain,  until  struck  by  bombs. 


Middle  Class, 

M.  Crawley  Finds 


Typical  street  scene  in  a rural 
section  of  Portugal.  While  stand- 
ards of  living  in  cities  is  relatively 
modern,  farms  and  country  areas 
are  still  backward  with  few  ma- 
chines and  conveniences. 

The  government,  which  is  demo- 
cratic in  both  Spain  and  Portugal, 
operates  many  of  the  businesses 
there.  They  run  electric  light  and 
power  companies,  the  telephone, 
water  and  other  utilities.  ’The  gov- 
ernment also  employs  large  num- 
bers of  people  directly  on  its  pay- 
rolls to  build  bridges,  roads  and 
public  buildings.  Large  housing 
projects  are  also  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  rented  to  people. 
After  paying  rent  for  twenty  years, 
the  house  belongs  to  the  lessee. 

Taxes  are  obtained  from  com- 
mercial businesses  and  all  of  them 
are  assessed  proportionately,  re- 
gardless of  profits.  Manuel  found 
that  good  mechanics  made  about 
$2  a day  while  laborers  earned 
only  about  750  to  $1.00  a day.  You 
can  hire  a girl  as  a maid  for  about 
ten  cents  a day  plus  meals.  He 
often  found  that  three  or  four  fami- 
lies lived  together  in  one  house  as 
that  was  the  only  way  the  rent 
could  be  paid.  Children  are  often 
sent  to  work  at  the  age  of  10  or  12. 

Some  houses  in  the  cities  have 
modern  plumbing  and  modern  ap- 
pliances. Television  hasn’t  been 
introduced  yet.  There  are  many 
cars  on  the  road,  he  saw,  but  most 
of  them  are  four-cylinder  cars. 
Gasoline  is  very  expensive. 

Manuel  found  hotel  rates  very 
reasonable.  About  $3.50  a day  for 
a couple,  including  meals,  was  the 
average  for  first-class  hotels. 

Manuel  was  gone  for  ten  weeks 
from  July  15  through  September 
27.  He  traveled  with  his  wife  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Unhoa  of 
Peabody.  They  arrived  in  Lisbon, 
then  flew  to  the  Azores,  returned 
to  Lisbon  and  then  toured  Spain. 
'They  visited  palaces  where  kings 
formerly  lived,  art  galleries, 
churches,  public  buildings,  uni- 
versities, night  clubs  and  even  saw 
a bull  fight  in  Spain. 


Manuel  didn’t  turn  into  a giant 
in  Portugal.  This  picture  was  tak- 
en at  a kiddies’  park  where  all  the 
buildings  were  constructed  in  min- 
iature in  perfect  replica. 
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TWINS  RETURN — Paul  Correa,  (left)  son  of  Joe  Correa  of  the  Cover- 
ing Room,  has  returned  from  Weisbaden,  Germany,  where  he  has  been 
stationed  for  the  past  three  years,  with  the  Army  Air  Force.  He  is  now 
temporarily  stationed  at  Ethan  Allen  Air  Force  Base  at  Winooski, 
Vermont,  but  will  soon  be  assigned  to  Arizona.  His  twin  sister,  Pauline 
DeTrani,  who  has  also  been  in  Germany  for  the  past  three  years,  is 
expected  home  soon  with  her  husband  who  is  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
Second  Cavalry  Division.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeTrani  (right)  have  been 
living  at  Strawbling,  Germany. 


LORINC  LIBRARY 


These  recent  books  have  been 

added  to  our  collection: 

New  Novels: 

THE  ADVENTURERS  — Ernest 
Haycox 

DEATH  AT  THE  ISTHMUS  — G. 
H.  Coxe 

THE  DEVIL  HIS  DUE  — Wm. 
O’Farrell 

FATAL  IN  MY  FASHION  — Pat 
McGerr 

THE  LONG  SHIPS— Frans  Bengts- 
son 

SOLOMON  AND  THE  QUEEN  OF 
SHEBA  — Czenzi  Ormonde 

THREE  BY  TEY  — Josephine 
Tey 

MISS  PYM  DISPOSES 

THE  FR.ANCHISE  AFFAIR 

BRAT  FARRAR 

TOMORROW  THE  NEW  MOON— 
Shirley  Barker 
New  Non-Fiction: 

GERTRUDE  LAWRENCE  AS 
MRS.  A.  — Richard  Stoddard  Al- 
drich 

STORY  OF  THE  FBI:  with  an  in- 
troduction by  J.  Edgar  Hoover — 
Editors  of  LOOK 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


When  Duxbury  counts  its  popu- 
lation this  year  there’s  going  to 
be  one  more  girl  than  there  used 
to  be.  Diana  Lynn  Soule  arrived 
on  January  15  at  the  Jordan.  The 
proud  mama  is  Dorothy  Soule, 
formerly  of  Purchasing. 

Wally  Correa  has  transferred 
to  the  Traffic  Department  from 
the  Laboratory,  and  the  Purchas- 
ing Department  has  added  one 
new  girl,  Mary  Wood  of  Manomet. 

Following  his  recent  sickness, 
Jack  Osbon  is  back  in  his  office 
looking  fit  as  a fiddle. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that 
Rita  Dries  is  in  the  hospital. 
(It's  the  Carney,  at  2100  Dorches- 
ter Ave.,  Boston,  if  you  haven’t 
sent  a card  yet.)  However,  she 
is  recovering  very  nicely  follow- 
ing surgery  and  we  hope  it 
won’t  be  long  before  she’s  home. 

Ed  Mayer  and  his  wife  had  a 
wonderful  trip  to  the  Caribbean 
last  month.  Saihng  aboard  the 
Nestor,  they  visited  the  Plantation 
Dauphin  in  Haiti,  as  well  as  see- 
ing all  the  colorful  sights  of 
Havana  and  the  rest  of  Cuba. 

When  Di  Rego  announced  the 
other  day  that  she  and  Frank 
Chandler  had  set  the  date  (July 
3)  for  their  wedding,  the  girls 


25  YEARS  AGO 

Antone  Correa,  No.  3 Mill,  Frank 
Enos,  No.  1 Mill,  and  Raymond 
Henrion,  No.  2 MiU,  are  receiving 
congratulations  as  each  became 
proud  fathers  of  baby  boys  re- 
cently. 

Francis  Ruas,  No.  2 MiU,  met 
with  an  unfortunate  accident  near 
his  home  a short  time  ago.  He  re- 
ceived a bad  cut  on  his  leg  from  a 
broken  bottle  which  someone  had 
carelessly  thrown  on  the  ground, 
nine  stitches  being  required  to 
close  the  wound. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of 
Helen  Morton,  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, to  Charles  Hayes  of  Whit- 
man; and  of  Esmeralda  Borgatti, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Borgatti  of  the 
Ropewalk,  to  Andrew  Brenner,  No. 


of  the  office  presented  her  with 
a beautiful  corsage  of  orchids. 
For  the  rest  of  the  day,  Di  was 
floating  about  five  inches  off  the 
floor  instead  of  her  previous  four. 

Ginny  Griffith  will  be  leaving 
very  soon  to  join  her  husband, 
who  was  recently  discharged 
from  the  Army,  in  York,  Pa. 

The  new  girl  in  Billing  is  Julia 
Boyle  of  Kingston. 


1 Rope  Room. 

At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Cordage  Club  held  February 
19,  William  A.  Gilman  was  elected 
president  with  George  Anderson, 
Newell  Blanchard  and  Peter  Smith 
vice  presidents. 

The  seventh  annual  Sales  Meet- 
ing was  held  here  on  January  22, 
23  and  24  attended  by  salesmen, 
branch  managers  and  members  of 
the  Plymouth  Sales  Department. 
The  meeting  closed  with  a dinner 
held  at  the  Samoset  House  at  which 
the  guest  of  the  evening  was  Tom 
Eadie,  the  Navy  diver  who  was  so 
prominent  in  connection  with  the 
raising  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Sub- 
marines S-4  and  S-51. 

As  a token  of  appreciation  of 
nine  faithful  years  of  conducting 
First  Aid,  Home  Nurse  and  Child 
Nurse  classes  so  that  Girl  Scouts 
of  Troop  II  might  qualify  for 
badges.  Miss  Jenetta  Urquhart, 
R.N.  was  presented  with  a Thanks 
Badge  by  Captain  Ellis  on  behalf 
of  the  Troop  on  January  25  at  a 
tea  in  the  Kindergarten.  This  is 
the  highest  award  that  can  be  con- 
ferred a non-member  of  the  organi- 
zation and  the  troop  is  proud  to  wel- 
come Miss  Urquhart  as  an  associ- 
ate member. 

5 YEARS  AGO 

President  Ellis  W.  Brewster 
asked  the  cooperation  of  all  toward 
reduction  of  costs  and  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  operations  in  a super- 
visory meeting  held  February  1. 
In  keeping  with  the  request  for 
economy,  the  Cordage  News  will 
be  issued  in  condensed  form. 

Arthur  Ragazzini  of  the  Rope 
Room  and  Mary  Bastoni  of  No.  1 
Mill  were  married  on  January  28 
at  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

The  temporary  World  War  II 
Honor  Roll  near  the  Main  Gate  has 
been  removed  in  preparation  for 
the  new  permanent  honor  roll 
which  is  expected  soon. 

New  employees  at  Plymouth 
Cordage  include  Theodore  Chad- 
wick, Jr.,  Western  District:  Carl 
PiUsbury,  Laboratory:  and  Ed- 
ward N.  Mayer,  Traffic  Depart- 
ment. 

Mario  Zangheri  of  the  Rope 
Room  lost  the  tip  of  his  finger 
while  operating  the  paper  machine. 


Farewell  to  Betty 


Betty  Chandler  is  leaving  the  Industrial  Relations  Department  on 
February  25  after  almost  ten  years  of  service.  Betty’s  co-workers  held 
a farewell  party  on  Monday,  February  14,  and  she  was  presented  a 
handsome  dresser  set  from  workers  in  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Medical  Departments.  Seated,  Betty  and  Bertha  Lawday;  standing. 
Jack  Clark,  John  Searles,  Evelyn  Zammarchi,  Sally  Farrington  and 
Alice  Viera.  Betty  was  also  feted  at  two  surprise  dinner  parties,  one 
at  Hobomock  on  February  10  and  the  second  at  Monponsett  Inn  on 

February  18. 


Freedom  is  Strictly  Not  For  Some  Birc>f 


A parakeet  belonging  to  a Cord- 
age employee  and  lost  for  two 
cold  days,  owes  his  safe  return 
to  two  other  Cordage  employees. 

The  parakeet  belongs  to  Pay- 
roll Supervisor  Charles  Wall. 
Charhe’s  wife  accidently  left  the 
door  open  a mite  on  Friday, 
January  21,  and  the  bird  decided 
to  see  what  the  outside  world 
was  hke.  He  found  it  a mighty 
cold  place. 

Two  days  later,  Manuel  Rezendes 
of  No.  2 Mill,  who  lives  about 
a mile  away  from  the  Wall’s, 
looked  up  from  reading  the  Sun- 
day papers  to  see  a pretty  but 
forlorn  looking  parakeet  perched 
on  his  clothesline.  (Plym-Kraft 
Fibre-White-Adv. ) 

Bobby,  his  own  parakeet,  was 
chattering  contentedly  in  his 
warm  cage  so  Manuel  thought 
it  might  be  his  son  Jerry's  para- 
keet out  there,  but  a phone  call 
informed  him  Jerry’s  bird  was 
safely  encaged. 

Manuel  brought  the  bird  in,  and 
the  shivering  green  and  yellow 
bird,  his  feet  blue  from  the  cold, 
chirped  a grateful  “Thanks.” 

Manuel  then  began  to  phone  aU 
his  neighbors  and  friends  in  the 
Spooner  Street  and  North  Spooner 
Street  area  to  try  to  find  out  to 


Manuel  Rezendes  points  to 
clothesline  on  which  the  paraki:^ 
he  rescued  was  discovered. 

whom  he  belonged.  Word  reai 
ed  Electrician  Charles  Kail 
who  had  heard  that  the  Wa 
had  lost  their  parakeet  two  da 
before.  Identification  was  ma 
through  a band  around  his 
and  the  bird  was  promptly 
turned  to  his  grateful  owne 
none  the  worse  for  his  long  J 
posure  to  the  cold.  He’s  probalp 
convinced  that  freedom  sornj 
times  leaves  much  to  be  <| 
sired. 


HOME  FOR  CHRISTMAS  — Rob- 
ert Carvalho,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
j Antonio  Carvalho,  came  home  for 
a Christmas  vacation  from  the 
Myles  Standish  State  School.  Bobby 
j is  the  grandson  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
j Celestino  Carvalho  of  No.  2 Mill 
I and  Manuel  Correa  of  No.  1 Mill. 


HIS  TURN  FOR  A PICTURE  " 
This  is'  Gerald  Tavares,  four-yei 

! { 

old  son  of  Manuel  Tavares  w 
works  in  No.  1 MiU.  Jerry  told  1 
dad  he  wanted  his  picture  in  t ; 
Cordage  News  like  his  big  broth 
PhiUp  had  at  one  time. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Thisis  the  first  oj  a series  of  cartoons  draui 

- - - - - j] 


hy  Cartoonist  Hank  Roesler  especially  for  Plymouth  Cordagi 


He  won't  trust  anything  but  Plymouth  Rope.” 


I 
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DACE 


Deck  lines,  tie-up  lines  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  rope  riggin^r  for  the  USS  Nautilus,  were  supplied  by 
Piymouth  Cordage  Company.  There  are  many  secrets  about  the  Nautilus,  but  it  is  no  secret  they  selected 
the  best  equipment  for  her.  The  atomic  submarine  is  shown  returning  to  her  dock  after  her  maiden  voyage 
in  Long  Island  Sound  on  .lanuary  19. 

First  Atomic  Submarine,  USS 
Nautilus,  Rigged  with  Plymouth  Rope 

Builders  of  Most  Modern  of 
Submarines  Select  Motlern  Rope 


Named  Foreman 


DANIEL  FRATUS 

aniel  Fratus  has  been  named 
reman  in  the  Receiving  Depart- 
it,  his  appointment  to  be  effec- 
April  1.  He  succeeds  Philip 
gel  who  retires  on  March  31. 
anny  has  worked  here  contin- 
sly  since  1943,  always  in  the  Re- 
'ing  Department.  His  duties 
e included  running  one  of  the 
ns,  tagging,  operating  a fork 
rk  and,  more  recently,  harvest 
le  loading  leader, 
uring  World  War  II  he  enlisted 
he  U.S.  Navy  and  served  aboard 
destroyer  escort  U.S.S.  Con- 
ey with  overseas  duty  in  Japan, 
^ Jima  and  Okinawa, 
is  wife,  Elsie,  is  a scale  clerk 
iNo.  1 Mill.  They  have  three 
Idren. 


' Enrolls  in  Plan 

iyde  C.  Norris  of  No.  2 Mill  is 
' newest  enrollee  in  the  Com- 
iy’s  Retirement  Plan.  Clyde’s 
mbership  became  effective  on 
rch  1. 


I Drs.  Abate  and  Gould 

I 

To  Continue  As 
, Company  Physicians 

j The  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
J ment  is  pleased  to  announce  that 
j Dr.  F.  J.  Abate  and  Dr.  W.  C. 
Gould,  who  substituted  as  Com- 
pany physicians  during  the  illness 
of  Dr.  W.  E.  Curtin,  will  continue 
as  doctors  for  the  Company  and 
will  be  called  as  needed. 

In  general,  Dr.  Abate  will  be 
here  in  the  morning  and  Dr. 
Gould  from  1 to  2 o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  but  they  will,  of 
course,  come  on  different  days. 

Employees  who  need  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Company  physician 
should  make  arrangements, 

I through  their  supervisors,  with  the 
! Medical  Department  so  that  they 
j will  know  when  the  doctor’s  next 
visit  will  be  and  plan  in  advance 
accordingly. 

This  arrangement  will  permit 
flexibility  for  both  the  Company 
and  the  employees,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  be  of  assistance 
to  the  doctors  in  carrying  on 
their  regular  private  practices. 

I 

Riii»:s  Bell  with 
Suggestion  Olfer 

Herminia  Bastos  of  Commercial 
Twine  was  awarded  $10.00  for  her 
suggestion  that  a bell  be  connected 
from  No.  1 Mill  basement  to  the 
Machine  Shop  to  notify  the  ma- 
chine shop  boys  when  the  coffee 
girl  is  coming. 

Machine  shop  boys  go  over  to 
Commercial  Twine  for  their  coffee 
and  will  save  time  by  knowing  ex- 
actly when  the  girl  on  the  canteen 
route  arrives. 

Congratulations,  Herminia! 


Educational  Groups 
Take  Plant  Tours 

Ten  students  of  the  Problems  of 
Democracy,  five  of  them  from 
Plymouth  High  School  and  five 
from  Brockton  High  School,  toured 
the  plant  last  Wednesday  on  a 
government  exchange  program. 

The  five  Plymouth  students  were 
Douglas  Bean,  Carol  Foley,  Rob- 
ert Miskelly,  Alyn  Paul  and  Mar- 
guerite Hasz  of  the  junior  and  sen- 
ior classes,  and  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Arthur  Pyle,  head  of  the 
Social  Studies  Department  at  Plym- 
outh High  School. 

The  exchange  delegates  from 
Brockton  High  School  were  Phyllis 
Porter,  Carol  Saccocia,  Doris  Whit- 
ney, David  Pesanelli  and  Melvin 
Clifford.  Their  faculty  director  who 
accompanied  them  was  Norman 
Smith. 

On  February  16  about  35  mem- 
bers of  the  Old  Colony  Superin- 
tendents’ Association  were  here  for 
a plant  tour.  Comprising  superin- 
tendents of  schools  from  the  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  area,  the 
Association  chose  Plymouth  for  its 
meeting  site  and  Donald  T.  Welch, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Plym- 
outh, made  arrangements  for  the 
visit  to  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany. 

Another  group  tour  was  held  on 
Thursday,  February  17,  when  about 
thirty  boy  scouts  from  Bridgewater 
visited  here. 


Move  to  Warwick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Drew  and 
their  two  children  moved  to  their 
newly  purchased  home  in  War- 
wick, Virginia,  over  the  past  week 
end.  Bob  is  an  industrial  engineer 
at  the  Company’s  Paper  Twisting 
I Division  there. 


An  historic  moment  in  naval  his- 
tory arrived  at  11:01  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  17,  1955,  when  the 
USS  Nautilus  cast  off  and  got 
underway  from  the  Groton,  Con- 
necticut, dock  of  her  builder,  the 
Electric  Boat  Division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corporation. 

’The  first  submarine  to  be  power- 
ed by  nuclear  energy,  the  Nautilus 
brings  to  reality  the  dream  of  use- 
ful harnessing  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, uranium  235,  that  went  into 
the  first  atomic  bomb  in  1945. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  most  modern 
of  naval  craft  be  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  rope.  The  Nautilus 
was  completely  outfitted  with 
Plymouth  Ship  Brand  Manila  Rope. 

The  Nautilus  is  more  than  300 
feet  long  and  was  built  in  19 
months.  Her  first  keel  plate  was 
laid  on  June  14,  1952,  by  then  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  story  of  the  historic  decision 
to  build  the  atomic-powered  sub- 
marine dates  back  to  1947  when 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  ad- 
vised the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  it  was  important  that  the  Na- 
vy initiate  action  to  develop,  de- 
sign and  construct  a nuclear-pow- 
ered submarine.  Development  of 
this  submarine  was  started  in  1948. 

The  new  atomic  powered  sub- 
marine will  be  able  to  circum- 
navigate the  world  at  comparative- 
ly high  speeds  submerged  and  will 
operate  completely  independent  of 


the  atmosphere  above  the  sea’s 
surface,  never  even  sending  up  a 
sncrkel. 

IMPORTANT  WEAPON 

She  can  operate  submerged  just 
so  long  as  her  personnel  can  en- 
dure submergence.  The  subma- 
rine is  capable  of  speeds  above  20 
knots  while  submerged. 

Aside  from  its  deadly  potential 
as  a weapon,  the  Nautilus  is  re- 
garded as  the  forerunner  of  nuclear 
power  applications  for  other  peace- 
ful uses.  Its  success  will  pioneer 
the  possibilities  of  similarly  pow- 
ered merchant  ships  and  airplanes, 

I of  atomic  power  plants  producing 
electricity  for  factories,  homes, 
and  farms. 

Even  as  the  history-making  Nau- 
tilus was  being  launched  by  Mrs. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  on  January 
21,  1954,  a second  atomically- 

powered  submarine,  the  USS  Sea 
Wolf,  was  under  construction  on 
shipways  at  Electric  Boat. 


FOR  SALE 

There  are  still  a few  pieces 
of  furniture  and  other  ar- 
ticles at  the  Cordage  Club 
for  sale. 

Anyone  Interested 
Should  Contact 

J.  M.  CLARK 

Industrial  Relations  Department 


Five  students  from  Brockton  High  School  examine  some  of  the 
mouth  Products  on  display  in  the  Auditorium  just  before  taking  a 
nt  tour,  part  of  a government  exchange  program  which  included 
> students  from  Plymouth  High  School  visiting  Brockton. 
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W^e  Look  At  It  This  Way  . . . 

Security  Must  Be  Earned, 

Not  Government-Guaranteed 

The  stories  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  traveled  westward 
under  great  hardships  in  search  of  better  things  have  thrilled 
and  inspired  every  generation  since  they  made  those  historic 
treks  afoot  and  in  covered  wagons.  They  asked  and  expected 
nothing  of  their  government  besides  freedom.  They  knew 
that  self-respect  comes  from  earning  and  doing  for  yourself, 
not  from  handouts.  They  didn’t  ask  for  government  subsidies 
for  poor  crops.  They  would  have  been  amazed  at  our  modern 
price  parities,  crops  plowed  under  or  burned,  a guaranteed 
annual  wage,  warehouses  glutted  with  spoiling  surplus  foods 
bought  by  a government  that  did  not  need  them.  It  was  those 
hardy  pioneers,  and  their  sons  and  grandsons,  who  built  the 
solid  foundation  to  this  great  country.  They  did  it  through 
industry,  thrift,  self  denial  ...  by  earning  their  way.  If  we 
destroy  that  way  of  living,  we  become  a nation  of  weaklings, 
an  easy  mark  for  socialism,  communism,  fascism. 


Back  from  Air  Force 

Wilbur  Haskins  has  returned  to 
work  here  in  the  Preparation  Room 
of  No.  1 Mill  following  a four-year 
military  leave.  Wilbur  enlisted  in 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  left  for 
service  in  March,  1951.  He  was  a 
radar  mechanic  and  was  most  re- 
cently stationed  in  Maine. 

He  worked  in  No.  3 Mill  prior  to 
enlisting. 


WELCOME 


1 


to 


Plymouth  Cordage 


Statistical 

Sara  Southwick 
Plant  Engineer’s  Office 
Francis  H.  Baker 
Eastern  District 
Thomas  Arnau 
Western  District 
Michael  Prate 


“So  I sez  to  him,  ‘Stranger,  we  hain’t  got  a Plymouth 
towline.  You’ll  have  to  take  what  we  got!’” 


New  Salesman 


Thomas  A.  Arnau,  new  sales  rep- 
resentative for  the  Eastern  District, 
examines  a coil  of  Plymouth  Ny- 
lon Rope  during  his  sales  training 
period  here. 

Thomas  A.  Arnau,  new  sales  rep- 
resentative for  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company  in  the  Eastern  District, 
has  been  here  during  the  past  two 
weeks  for  a sales  training  period. 
He  will  cover  the  states  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Florida. 

Tom,  whose  home  is  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  graduated  from 
The  Citadel,  the  military  college 
of  South  Carolina.  He  was  commo- 
dore of  the  Citadel  Yacht  Club  for 
two  years  and  received  several 
cups  in  the  Seagull  Class  in  sail- 
boat racing.  He  later  served  in 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  for  two  years. 

Tom  has  been  north  for  a month, 
dividing  his  time  between  New 
York,  Plymouth  and  traveling  with 
Plymouth  representatives  Warren 
Vail,  Stan  Johnson  and  A1  Lee. 

When  he  arrived  here  Tom  said 
he  had  never  seen  snow  and  hoped 
he  would  get  the  chance  to  see  a 
little.  The  weatherman  obliged 
with  several  small  snow  falls. 

Tom  is  married  and  has  a young 
daughter. 


Your  Reel  Cross 
Needs  Your  Help 


WILLIAM  RUEMKER 
Maintenance 
20  Years 


EUGENE  GORRILL 
Eastern  Dstrict 
15  Years 
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SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 


JOSEPH  SOUZA.  JR. 
Rope  Room 
35  Years 


ELWIN  KRUEGER 
Rope  Room 
35  Years 


The  following  employees  received  service  emblems 
during  the  month  of  February: 


40-YEAR  MEN  IN  NO.  I MILL  — (Above)  Antone  Caton,  spinn  k 
foreman,  is  congratulated  by  Supt.  E.  T.  Williams  on  the  complel 
of  40  years  of  service  on  March  8.  (Below)  Manual  Fratus  of  C<  *■ 
mercial  Twine  receives  his  40-year  emblem  from  Ed  Williams  : 
Overseer  Charles  Darsch  adds  his  congratulations.  Manuel  comple  it 


40  years  on  March  8,  also. 


The  1955  Red  Cross  Fund  Cam- 
paign will  close  on  March  31.  If 
you  haven’t  been  solicited  at  your 
home  for  this  humanitarian  cause 
and  would  like  to  contribute,  you 
may  make  your  contribution  direct 
to  John  Pascoe,  Traffic  Manager, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  fund  drive 
for  the  Town  of  Plymouth. 


The  Red  Cross  is  recognized  as 
a symbol  of  the  good  neighbor, 
warm-hearted  people  rallying  to  the 
aid  of  a neighbor  in  an  emergency. 
There  was  a time  in  our  early  his- 
tory when  people  counted  entirely 
on  direct  help  from  their  neighbors 
or  close  relatives  to  see  them 
through  periods  of  misfortune. 

Today  Life  is  more  complex.  Peo- 
ple hardly  find  time  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  new  neighbors.  Relatives 
become  scattered.  But  people  in 
trouble  still  need  the  assurance 
they  are  not  alone.  To  help  pro- 
vide this  assurance  millions  of 
Americans  turn  to  their  Red  Cross 
annually. 

When  you  join  the  Red  Cross  you 
extend  a friendly  hand  to  those 
who  most  need  help,  whether  in  a 
disaster  such  as  the  hurricanes 
which  ripped  through  our  section 
of  the  country  last  year,  help  to 
servicemen  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  veterans  and  their  families,  peo- 
ple in  hospitals  and  in  every  area 
where  Red  Cross  serves  people. 


JOIN  ^SERVE 


President  E.  G.  Rons  (right)  presents  the  Company’s  eontributi b " 
to  the  1955  Red  Cross  Fund  Campaign  to  John  W.  Searies,  who  is  wo:|A' 
ing  on  the  fund  drive  on  local  industries.  John  R.  Fascoe  (left) 
chairman  of  the  fund  raising  campaign  for  Plymouth  which  is  seekl  ; 
a $7,275  goal. 
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1955  Peak  Year  in  Norwegian  Whaling  Industry 


lymouth  Cordage  Co. 
I'ther  American  Firms, 
ontinue  to  Benefit 
rom  Enterprise 

After  having  been  called  upon  to 
ve  a number  of  talks  to  local 
oups  on  whaling,  August  B.  Hun- 
ke,  head  of  the  Physical  Re- 
arch section  of  the  Laboratory, 
becoming  well  versed  in  the 
bject  of  whaling — the  history  of 
at  romantic  industry,  the  habits 
Moby  Dick,  and  the  modern 
ience  of  whaling  today. 

Gus  has  given  these  talks  before 
imerous  church  and  other  corn- 
unity  groups,  illustrating  them 
ith  colored  slides  he  took  on  his 
ip  to  Norway  last  year  and  with 
storical  exhibits  obtained  since 
en. 

In  his  study  of  the  history  cf 
haling,  Gus  came  upon  the  in- 
resting fact  that  this  year,  which 
expected  to  break  all  records  in 
haling,  marks  two  centennials  in 
at  industry:  100  years  ago.  New 
ford,  once  the  world’s  whaling 
nter,  reached  its  peak  in  that  in- 
listry;  and  200  hundred  years  ago, 
1755,  the  first  New  Bedford 
[haler  was  launched.  And  going 
ck  another  100  years,  that  local 
[haling  played  an  important  part 
the  settlement  of  the  entire  Cape 
|xl  area  about  1655. 

FIERCE  BATTLES 

(Whaling  is  thousands  of  years 
Id.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  first 
fiapter  of  the  Bible  and  has  stead- 
p grown  as  an  important  industry 
Ince.  Until  recently  it  was  an  en- 
Irprise  fraught  with  many  hazards 
iid  only  the  most  venturesome 
il((;iose  that  exciting  Livelihood.  'The 
0 hale  had  to  be  captured  by  ap- 
foaching  it  alongside  in  a row- 
iil(^)at,  driving  a harpoon  into  it  and 
en  fighting  it  out  with  the  huge 
ammal  in  a bloody  man-against- 
ast  combat.  The  famous  New 
dford  motto  was  well  phrased: 

|\  dead  whale  or  a stove  boat.” 
In  spite  of  its  many  dangers, 
aling  became  an  important  in- 
jistry  and  was  instrumental  in 
ttlement  of  Cape  Cod  towns  and 
|.e  island  of  Nantucket.  It  brought 
mdsome  profits  to  the  owners  of 
jhaleships  who  risked  lives  and 
rtunes  in  this  perilous  trade. 

By  the  late  1700’s  New  Bedford 
id  built  up  into  an  important  whal- 
g center.  Whalemen  went  out  in- 
the  open  sea,  began  to  extract 
t and  oil  from  the  whale  on  the 
)ot,  rather  than  dragging  the  dead 
limals  into  port  as  they  had  done 
T’eviously.  Whale  oil  was  poured 
to  casks  at  sea,  marking  the  prel- 
ie to  today’s  factory  ships. 

The  New  Bedford  whaling  fleet 
time  became  the  world’s  great- 
it,  at  its  peak  in  1855  numbered 
l9  registered  vessels,  almost  half 


WHALING  HIGHLIGHTS  — 

EACH  A CENTURY  APART 

1755 — First  New  Bedford  whaling  ship  launched. 

1855 — New  Bedford  whaling  industry  reaches  its  peak. 
1955 — Norwegian  whaling  industry  has  peak  year. 


of  the  world’s  total  of  735  whalers. 
New  Bedford  develop>ed  to  the 
fourth  largest  seaport  in  the  coun- 
try, twice  as  large  as  Philadelphia 
and  exceeded  only  by  New  York, 
Boston  and  New  Orleans. 

12-YEAR  VOYAGE 

A typical  whaler  averaged  from 
300  to  500  tons  with  four  to  seven 
whaleboats  aboard.  ’These  whale- 
boats were  nothing  more  than  30- 
foot  open  rowboats.  Whaling  voy- 
ages were  long,  almost  beyord 
comprehension  today.  ’They  aver- 
aged about  four  years,  but  one 
voyage,  the  longest,  stretched  into 
twelve  long  years.  Battling  rough 
seas,  tropical  storms,  pirates,  and 
other  hazards  of  the  deep,  a whale 
trip  taxed  the  vigor  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  men  who  manned  the 
ships.  Many  were  shanghaied 
aboard. 

A whaling  expedition  often 
gained  much  exploratory  informa- 
tion on  uncharted  seas  as  whales 
became  warier  and  whalers  ven- 
tured further  in  quest  of  their 
game.  ’These  same  seas  often  be- 
came early  watery  graves  for  the 
intrepid  voyagers. 

Voyages  followed  a pattern,  first 
to  Greenland,  then  down  the  South 
Atlantic  and  around  Cape  Horn  to 
the  Pacific,  to  the  Antarctic  and  fi- 
nally up  to  the  Arctic  and  back  to 
New  Bedford.  Most  of  this  early  ac- 
tivity was  in  quest  of  the  oil  from 
the  sperm  whale,  for  use  in  illumi- 
nation and  lubrication. 

The  whaling  industry  became  an 
important  market  for  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company.  In  1826,  only 
two  years  after  the  Company’s 
founding,  the  first  sale  of  a gang 
of  cordage  was  made  to  a New  Bed- 
ford whaler. 

Captain  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  in 
The  Ropemakers  of  Plymouth  de- 
scribes Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany’s participation  in  that  busi- 
ness as  follows: 

”...  whalers  soon  became  the 
Company’s  most  profitable  cus- 
tomers. ’They  were  excellent  cus- 
tomers, too,  consuming  much  more 
cordage  than  the  ordinary  standing 
and  running  rigging.  Besides  re- 
placements during  their  three 
years’  Pacific  voyages,  they  con- 
sumed many  hundred  fathom  of 
whale  warp  (towline  it  was  called 
in  the  trade);  the  line  attached  to 
the  harpoon  and  paid  out  from  tubs 
in  the  whaleboat.  This  vital  line 


had  to  be  made  with  unusual  care 
of  the  very  best  hemp,  since  the 
kinking,  snarling  or  parting  of  it 
might  mean  the  loss  of  life,  and 
certainly  the  loss  of  a whale.  So, 
if  a ropewalk  could  sell  towline 
that  could  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  whaling  for  as  much  as  two 
years,  whalemen  became  its  fast 
friends  and  faithful  customers.  ‘I 
ever  aim  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  whaling  agencies,’  wrote 
Bourne  Spooner  in  1844,  ‘in  pref- 
erence to  the  more  uncertain  agen- 
cies who  sell  mostly  in  new 
gangs.’  ” 

Whaling  flourished  from  New 
Bedford  until  about  the  start  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  fleet  was 
badly  destroyed  and  a large  part 
of  it  impounded  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  to  blockade  harbors.  An- 
other event  which  sounded  the  knell 
for  New  Bedford  whaling  was  the 
discovery  of  petroleum  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1857  which  provided 
lubricating  and  illuminating  oil  at 
less  cost  and  risk.  I 

In  spite  of  attempts  to  modernize  i 
the  fleet,  whaling  became  a dead  [ 
industry  in  New  Bedford  and  the 
last  expedition  left  that  neighbor- 
ing city  in  1915. 

REBIRTH 

As  whaling  began  to  decline  in 
New  Bedford,  it  was  reborn  some 
3,500  miles  away  in  Norway.  A 
Norwegian  invention  in  1865,  the 
Svend  Foyn  gun,  probably  spear- 
headed this  now  important  Scan- 
dinavian industry.  With  this  new 
gun  which  is  mounted  on  the  bow 
of  a whale  ship,  whalemen  can 
pursue  the  whale  from  a safe  dis- 
tance, then  send  an  explosive  from 
200  feet  away  into  the  carcass  o' 
the  animal.  This  eliminates  the 
great  personal  risk,  the  blood,' 
fights,  the  many  accidents  and 
deaths. 

In  1920  the  Norwegians  devel- 
oped the  factory  ships,  or  “floating 
cookeries”  as  they  are  called. 
Whales  are  dragged  through  a 
large  hole  in  the  stern  of  these 
factory  ships  up  onto  twin  decks 
as  large  as  football  fields,  where 
blubber,  bones  and  meat  are  cut 
away  for  processing  in  ultra- 
modern extraction  plants  located 
below  decks. 

The  Norwegian  whalers  have 
continued  to  make  improvements 
in  whaling  until  today  it  is  a highly 
scientific  trade.  Practically  the 
entire  animal  is  salvaged  and  im- 


View of  factory  ships  from  the  bow  of  the  Kosmos  III.  Gus  took  this 
picture  of  three  factory  ships  from  the  bridge  of  a fourth  during  his  visit 
to  Norway  a few  months  ago. 


Flensing  deck  and  super  structure  of  factory  ship.  Flensing  deck, 
large  as  a football  field,  is  scene  of  blubber  stripping  operations.  Gus 
j Hunicke  took  this  picture  from  “Hell’s  gate,”  of  whaling  vessel  at 
; Sandefjord,  Norway.  “Hell’s  gate”  is  term  used  for  frame  which  sep- 


I arates  flensing  deck  from  deck  where  rest  of  the  whale  is  dismembered. 

1 


portant  by-products,  in  addition  to 
whale  oil,  make  whaling  again  an 
imfjortant  and  profitable  industry. 


is  the  flag,  or  headquarters,  ship 
and  has  the  fleet  commander 
aboard  with  thirty  to  forty  staff  of- 


The  1955  fleet  plans  to  take  about 
ten  times  the  amount  of  whale  oil 
that  was  taken  in  the  New  Bed- 
ford peak  year  of  1855  with  only 
one-third  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired then.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  today  the  major  pursuit  is 
after  “baleen”  whales  which  yield 
an  edible  oil  used  in  vast  amounts 
in  margarine,  cooking  fats  and 
other  table  products. 

ANTARCTIC  BOUND 

A typical  Norwegian  whaling 
fleet  comprises  about  600  men  and 
an  investment  of  $20,000,000  almost 
equal  to  the  investment  in  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company.  Every 
year  nineteen  such  fleets,  half  of 
them  from  Norway  and  the  re- 
mainder from  various  other  coun- 
tries, leave  for  the  Antarctic,  the 
best  migration  waters  for  whales. 
They  leave  about  mid-September, 
many  of  them  from  Sandefjord, 
Norway,  and  travel  to  the  migra- 
tion grounds  about  10,000  miles 
away.  Thus  about  13,000  men  have 
visited  the  Antarctic  yearly  since 
the  late  1920’s  in  these  gigantic 
maritime  operations. 

A fleet  leaving  Sandefjord  is  an 
impressive  sight.  ’The  factory  ship 


fleers.  Thirteen  catcher  boats, 
corvettes,  tankers  and  sometimes 
refrigerator  boats,  all  with  cajH 
tains  and  crews,  complete  the  fleet. 
They  return  about  mid-May  and  the 
men  spend  the  summer  preparing 
for  the  next  trip,  rebuilding  ships 
and  gear,  restocking.  It  was  dur- 
ing that  hectic  readying  period 
that  Gus  Hunicke  visited  Norway 
last  year  and  it  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  the  crews  and 
study  their  equipment. 

While  America  has  lost  an  im- 
portant industry  to  the  Norwegians, 
we  still  benefit  from  it  in  many 
ways.  Plymouth  Cordage,  of 
course,  is  a supplier  of  large  quan- 
tities of  manila  whaleline  and  ny- 
lon foregoers. 

Many  other  large  concerns  in  the 
United  States  supply  other  equip- 
ment, among  them  food  process- 
ing machinery,  chemical  equip- 
ment, propulsion  machinery  and 
the  finest  electronic  and  electrical 
gear. 

The  sun  has  set  on  whaling  from 
Massachusetts  but  it  still  flourishes 
from  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
. . . with  continuing  benefits  to 
America  and  to  Plymouth  Cord- 
age Company. 


The  Svend  Foyn  gun,  named  for  its  Norwegian  inventor,  revol- 
utionized the  whaiing  industry.  Harpoon  attached  to  a foregoer  is  dis- 
charged to  kill  whale. 
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The  Tabulating  (Clerical)  Section  where  statistical  reports  for  the  entire  organiza- 
tion are  compiled.  Foreground,  Joan  Zanello,  Charlotte  Strassel,  Donald  McLean,  Freda 
Villani  and  Catherine  Dennis.  Background,  Carole  Pioppi.  Gertrude  Smith  and  Fdith 
Ransom  not  in  picture. 


Order-Billing  occupies  a large  central  portion  of  the  Annex.  Employees  who  occupy 
this  area  include  Vilma  Caggeano,  Amedeo  Barufaldi,  Robert  Martin,  Lorraine  Lewis, 
Janice  Rovatti,  Constance  Verkade,  George  Anderson;  also,  not  in  the  picture,  Grace 
Edgar,  Gordon  Simmons,  Gilbert  Tavares,  Walter  Anderson  and  Gladys  Malone. 


March,  195.U 


The  Tabulating  Section  where  large  statistical  machines  are  used  is  now  locat» 
in  a separate  room  in  the  Office  Aimex  with  adequate  space  for  the  many  pieces 
equipment.  Left  to  right,  Catherine  Dennis,  Bella  Testoni,  Charlotte  Strassel  ai 
Sara  Southwick. 


The  Payroll  Department  also  has  more  space  for  its  employees  and  the  lar{ 
pieces  of  equipment  they  use  in  computing  the  weekly  payroll  and  compiling  stat 
ments  for  the  government.  Left  to  right,  Charles  Wall,  Barbara  Brenner,  Mary  Lov«  >1 
and  Susan  Paty.  Fredrika  Dittmar  not  in  picture. 


8Cth  Birthday 

An  80th  birthday  is  not  an  event 
to  pass  lightly  and  Mrs.  Gottlieb 
Mueller’s  family  didn’t  intend  that 
it  should,  so  they  arranged  a fes- 
tive party  to  mark  the  event. 

It  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
March  3 at  the  home  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Columbo  Benson  in  Kings- 
ton. Among  those  present  were 
MiJ  Mueller’s  old  friend  Mrs.  Au- 
gusta Larke,  89,  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Helen  Littlefield  and  children, 
Earl  Jr.  and  Karen  Littlefield; 
Mrs.  Mueller’s  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Gladys  Malone  of  Order  Schedul- 
ing Department  and  her  daughter 
Marcia;  her  son  Carl  Mueller  of  the 
Rope  Room  and  his  wife;  her  son 
Ted  Mueller  of  the  Grounds  De- 
partment; her  husband.  Gottlieb,  a 
former  Cordage  employee;  her  three 
grandchildren.  Nola  Lee,  Della  and 
Melissa  Benson;  and  Sally  Far- 
rington of  Credit  Union. 

A handsomely  decorated  birthday 
cake  was  cut  by  the  guest-of-honor. 


LORING  LIBRARY 


These  recent  books  have  been 
added  to  our  collection; 

New  Novels: 


THE  CORNERSTONE  — Zoe  Old- 
denbourg 

MONEY  TO  BURN  — Elizabeth 
Cadell 

ONE  WHITE  STAR  — Gladys 


Olive  Metz  Convalescing 

Olive  Metz,  clerk  in  Harris  Hall, 
who  underwent  surgery  at  Jordan 
Hospital,  is  recovering  at  her  home 
and  is  expected  back  to  work  in  a 
few  weeks. 

During  her  absence  Eleanor  Vac- 
chi  has  been  filling  in  on  the  cash 
register,  and  Wally  Correa,  former 
clerk,  has  been  in  from  Traffic  to 
make  out  weekly  reports  and  oc- 
casionally on  the  cash  register. 


Domestication 

The  Tracy  family,  devotees  of 
wood,  field  and  stream,  have  added 
a new  activity  to  their  long  line  of 
outdoor  hobbies  . . . the  taming  of 
a squirrel. 

“Sqeeky"  the  squirrel  became  a 
member  of  the  Tracy  household 
last  September  when  he  was  .iust  a 
baby.  Mother  Squirrel  was  carry- 
ing him  in  her  mouth  and  as  she 
was  crossing  South  Spooner  Street, 
she  dropped  and  left  him. 

Young  Donald  B.  Tracy,  12-year- 
old  son  of  Plant  Fire  Chief  Don 
Tracy,  rescued  the  squirrel,  who 
could  barely  walk,  took  him  home 
and  built  him  a cage  attached  to 
his  house.  Sqeekj'’s  quarters  have 
been  considerably  embellished  and 
improved  since  then.  To  give  the 
animal  more  room  to  move  about 
and  exercise,  a long  runway  was 
constructed  leading  to  an  auxiliary 
cage  where  a ferris-wheel  con- 
traption was  built  of  wire  on  which 
Sqeeky  runs,  the  wheel  turns,  and 
he  gets  exercise  and  nowhere. 

It  took  sometime  to  tame  the 
timid  wild  animal.  He  often  bit  the 
Tracys,  father  and  son,  and  re- 
belled at  . being,  confined, -Now  he 
is.  getting  accustomed  to  soft  liv- 
ing and  having  nuts,  apples  and 
crackers  brought  to  him  rather 
than  foraging  for  them  himself. 


ill  a Nutshell 


“Sqeeky,  pet  squirrel  of  young  ! 

i 

Donnie  Tracy,  has  become  tame  j 
enough  to  scamper  up  and  down 
the  boy’s  arm  and  shoulder. 

He  has  been  tamed  to  the  point 
where  he  will  scamper  up  and 
down  Donnie’s  arm  and  shoulders 
and  nuzzle  against  his  neck,  espe- 
cially if  there’s  food  in  prospect,- 
Other  squirrels  from - the  woods 
nearby  come  to  call  upon  Sqeeky 
occasionally.  It’s  hard  to  tell 
whether  they  envy  Sqeeky ’s  “life- 
of-Riley”  existence  or  not. 


Hasty  Carroll 

SIR  HENRY  — Robert  Nathan 
A WORLD  OF  LOVE  — Elizabeth 
Bowen 

New  Non-Fiction: 

AMERICAN  IN  RUSSIA— Harrison 
E.  Salisbury 

CAIRO  TO  CAPE  TOWN  — Reg- 
inald Reynolds 

THE  FIFTH  AMENDMENT  TO- 
DAY — Erwin  Griswold 
LIVING  ON  THE  LEVEL  — Royal 
Barry  Wills 

MADAMl  — Anne  Eisner  Putnam 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME  — Lillian 
Smith 

PRISON  AND  CHOCOLATE  CAKE 
— Nayantara  Sahgal 
SEPTEMBER  MONKEY  — Indiuk 
Pahk 

SUNK  — Mochitsura  Hashimoto 
WORLD  OF  ALBERT  SCHWEIT- 
ZER — Erica  Anderson 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  this  month  that  Rita  Dries 
is  home  from  the  Carney  Hos- 
pital, and  recovering  from  her 
operation. 

Chris  Gilligan  and  her  husband 
made  a quick  trip  to  Pittsburgh 
over  the  Washington’s  Birthday 
week-end  to  visit  his  father  and 
sister. 

The  sympathy  of  the  office  is 
extended  to  Marjorie  and  George 
Anderson,  who  lost  their  mother 
last  month. 

When  all  the  votes  were  tallied 
in  the  Plymouth  election,  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  board  of 
selectmen  had  been  reelected. 
That  naturally  includes  both  Fran- 
ny Shea  of  the  Cost  Department, 
and  Bert  Lanman,  now  retired 
from  Traffic,  both  of  whom  did 
very  well  indeed. 

Stan  Remick  recently  attended 
the  celebration  of  his  parents’ 
golden  wedding  anniversary  in 
Whitman.  Both  are  still  in  ex- 
cellent health. 

Bob  Lowe  became  a grandfather 
last  Wednesday  when  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Charles  Snider,  gave  birth  to 
a daughter,  Susan  Jane,  at  Jordan 
Hospital.  Jane  was  a member  of 
the  Accounting  Department  until 
recently  . 

Rick  Weaver  and  his  wife  ob- 
served their  25th  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  March  14  and  celebrated 
the  event  with  a week-end  trip  to 
New  York  City  . 


Move  to  Office  Annex  Is  '' 

Effected  Quickly  and  Efficiently  I' 


A major  office  moving  job  was 
accomplished  speedily  and  smooth- 
ly over  the  Washington’s  Birthday 
week  end  with  no  office  work  time 
lost,  thanks  to  a well-coordinated 
moving  plan  and  the  efforts  and  co- 
operation of  the  moving  crews  as 
well  as  the  office  worker. s moved. 

The  move  entailed  the  transfer 
of  several  departments  comprising 
30  employees  from  the  Main  Office 
and  Order  Scheduling  Department 
to  the  Office  Annex  in  quarters  ad- 
jacent to  the  Research  Depart- 
ment. 

The  biggest  phase  of  the  move 
was  the  transfer  of  heavy  tabula- 
ting, payroll  and  other  machines 
weighing  a total  of  about  twenty 
tons.  This  was  handled  by  Com- 
pany riggers  who  set  up  a ramp 
leading  from  the  floor  of  the  office 
basement  up  the  stairs  and  through 
the  doorway  at  the  north  side  of 
the  building. 

A fork  lift  truck  raised  the  ma- 
chines into  Company  yard  trucks 
which  transported  them  to  the 
Annex  where  a work-saver  truck 
removed  and  transported  them  into 
the  building.  Company  electricians 
were  on  hand  to  connect  the  ma- 


chines as  rapidly  as  they  we 
moved. 

Grounds  Department  crews  ha  ^ 
died  the  moving  of  desks,  files  ai 

■f.'i 

other  office  furniture. 

The  Office  Annex  adds  abo  ’ ' 
6,000  square  feet  of  badly  need' 
office  space  and  offers  the  ei  ly 
ployees  working  there  a light,  ai  si 
and  pleasant  area  to  work  in,  | 
coordinates  three  departments  ji. 
Sales  Order,  Billing  and  Manufc  |t 
turing  Order — whose  work  has  i , 
ways  been  interrelated  but  w ly 
were  widely  separated  heretofoi  jj 

A new  pneumatic  tube  has  be  ifj 
installed  and  is  now  in  operatl  ,| 
through  which  papers  may  be  trar 
ferred  between  Traffic  and  Bimlj 
Departments  and  the  Billing  ai 
Shipping  Departments. 

A reproduction  service  sect!  jJ, 
has  been  set  up  in  the  Office  Ann  (, 
bringing  together  reproductii 
equipment  which  heretofore,  t j, 
cause  of  lack  of  space,  had  be^ 
in  widely  scattered  areas.  Tie. 
ditto,  mimeograph,  Bruning,  dup  , 
eating  and  photostating  equipme 
is  now  centralized  and  under  t 
supervision  of  Office  Manager  ! 
G.  Wadell  in  the  Annex. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


in  grtceful  apprecUitoa  for  help  given 
the  19S4<19S5  Stop  Accidents  Campeigo 
...»  ctmpiign  designed  in  ibe  public 
interest  to  save  lives  sod  thereby  cuke 
America  a safer  place  in  which  to  live. 


The  Adverrisiog  Cooncil 


IW,to  -/.vK 

The  National  Safety  Conocil 


DV 


‘JOB  WELL  DONE  ” — PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS  was  present! 
this  Accident  Prevention  Award  from  the  Advertising  Council  “for 
job  well  done.”  In  a letter  from  H.  T.  Rowe,  Coordinator  of  the  Stj 
Accidents  Campaign  for  the  Council,  it  was  stated  that  the  first  t| 
months  of  1954  showed  a decline  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  month 
month,  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Total  moi{ 
vehicle  deaths  dropped  from  38,300  in  1953  to  36,300  in  1954. 
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CLASSIFIED 


FOR  SALE — White  Rotary  Sewing 
Machine  with  drop  head.  $10. 
Tel.  2266-R. 


FOR  SALE  — 12'  Boat,  3^  Horse 
Motor,  oars  and  anchor  includ- 
ed. Price  $50.  Call  899-W. 


FOR  SALE — A revolvinig  clothes- 
line that  folds  to  put  away. 
Made  of  aluminum  with  plastic 
clothesline.  Used  only  once.  Best 
offer  takes  it.  See  Nellie  LeCain. 


FOR  SALE— 1951  All-state  Scooter 
Bike,  75  miles  per  gallon,  $125.- 
00;  also  1939  Chevrolet  two-door  se- 
dan; good  transportation,  $60.00. 
Joseph  Furtado  Jr.  Tel.  Ply.  2309-J. 


FOR  SALE  — 3-piece  Maple  Living 
Room  Set;  very  good  condition. 
Call  2469-M  after  5:00  p.m. 


FURNITURE  REPAIRED  AND 
REFINISHED  — Old  or  new. 
Call  Albert  Bratti,  Jr.,  Ply.  432-R. 


IK  ' 

s afety  . . . 1 st  and  Always 


welve  Tips  to  Help  You  Get  Spring 
Ilean-up  Done  Without  Fire  Mishap 


t Spring  is  in  the  air!  You  can 
e it,  feel  it  . . . even  smeU  it! 

■ 'le  urge  to  clean  up  and  fix  up  has 

i I 

ready  hit  housewives  . . . and 
I lusehusbands  too. 
c-  Here’s  a list  of  safety  hints  which 
lay  help  you  get  through  your 
« iiring  cleaning  without  fire  hazard 

1.  Clear  out  debris:  Get  rid  of 
' ibbish  or  anything  combustible 
‘ at  you’re  not  going  to  use  in  at- 
“:s,  closets,  cellars,  garages. 

ubbish,  such  as  old  papers  and 
' igs,  is  a fire  hazard.  It  not  only 

■ arts  fires  itself,  but  furnishes 
* el  for  fires  starting  from  other 
^ mses.  Clean  these  hazards  out  of 
“Sur  house. 

li  I 

2.  Watch  outside  fires:  Clean 
? your  yard.  Keep  grass  cut  low 

“round  buildings.  Never  burn  pa- 
pers on  a windy  day  when  there’s 
'^anger  of  sparks  setting  fire  to  any 
^use,  shrubbery,  clothing  or  out- 
^jildings.  Use  an  incinerator 
’ herever  possible . 

"3.  Clear  out  paint  and  oil  rags: 
■'estroy  rags  or  keep  in  closed 
|.ietal  container;  hang  up  mops  and 
*^aint-soiled  clothing  so  air  can  cir- 
ulate  around  them.  Paint  or  oil- 
’aaked  rags  heat  up  from  chemical 
■'ction,  burst  into  flames.  Clean-up 
fter  painting  jobs. 

■ 4.  Check  your  fuses:  Use  15 
mpere  fuses  in  regular  household 
ircuits,  and  don’t  put  pennies  be- 
hind blown  fuses;  keep  wiring  in 
jood  repair;  have  all  work  done  by 
n expert  electrician.  Fuses  pro- 
;ct  your  appliances,  your  house 
[nd  your  family  from  damage  and 
|ossible  fire  when  wires  are  over- 
jaded  or  a short  circuit  occurs. 

5.  Avoid  flammable  liquids:  Re- 
lieve them  from  your  house.  Hun- 
reds  of  persons  are  killed  an- 
ually  trying  to  clean  with  gaso- 
' ne,  benzine  or  naphtha.  A tiny 
, ame  or  spark — even  from  static 
jlectricity — wiU  ignite  gasoline  va- 
lor. Play  safe!  Use  an  Under- 
! Titers’  Laboratories-Usted  fluid 
I r take  clothing  to  a dry  cleaner. 
. 6.  Check  stoves  and  heaters: 

, 'lean  and  check  aU  heaters  and 
ave  repair  work  done.  Radiated 
eat  from  hot  stovepipes,  furnaces, 

I nd  stoves  will  char  beams  or  par- 
I tions  too  near  them,  causing  a 
I re  that  will  damage  or  destroy  the 
Ouse. 


7.  Portable  heaters:  Place  port- 
able, openflame  heaters  so  they 
can’t  be  knocked  over  or  tipped. 
Avoid  using  rubber  hose  as  .fuel 
conductors  for  gas  heaters;  rigid 
metal  pipes  are  safer.  Always 
store  kerosene  outdoors,  fill  lamps 
and  heaters  outdoors.  Don’t  carry 
or  fill  heaters  while  they  are 
lighted.  Keep  a door  or  window 
open  slightly  while  heater  is  burn- 
ing. 

8.  Check  pipes  and  chimneys: 
Clean  soot  out  of  chimneys  and 
smokepipes.  Check  for  cracks  and 
holes:  have  chimneys  repaired — 
where  mortar  or  bricks  are  loose — 
and  replace  pipes  if  necessary. 
Dirty  and  defective  chimneys  are 
a leading  cause  of  fires. 

9.  Check  ash  receptacles:  Al- 
ways put  hot  ashes  into  covered 
metal  containers.  Hot  ashes  in 
wood  boxes  set  fire  to  many  houses. 
In  the  cellar  this  is  particularly 
hazardous,  because  flames  quickly 
spread  up  through  hollow  walls  of 
building. 

10.  Fireplace  care:  Use  a wire- 
mesh  screen  in  front  of  fireplace. 
Be  sure  the  fire  is  out  before  you 
retire  or  leave  the  house.  Sparks 
from  unguarded  fireplaces  can 
start  serious  fires. 

11.  General  repairs  : Plan 
needed  painting  and  renovating 
this  spring.  Remodel  and  modern- 
ize your  home  for  greater  safety. 
Replace  faulty  stair  treads.  In- 
stall a heavy  flush-type  door  at 
head  of  cellar  stairs,  fitted  tightly 
and  kept  closed.  'This  will  hold 
basement  fires  in  check. 

12.  Smokers:  Don’t  smoke  in 
bed.  Smoking  in  bed  can  be  fatal. 
Fumes  from  burning  cloth  may 
overcome  or  asphyxiate  you  before 
fire  reaches  you.  Place  plenty  of 
ash  trays  about  your  home  for 
smokers.  Keep  matches  in  safe 
containers  and  away  from  young 
children. 


Highbrow:  One  who  can  listen 
to  the  William  Tell  overture  with- 
out thinking  about  'the  Lone 
Ranger. 


It's  nice  for  children  to  have 
pets,  until  the  pets  start  having 
children. 


BETTY  CHANDLER  GOES  — Betty  Chandler  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Department  was  gnest-of-honor 
at  a party  held  at  Hotel  Monponsett  just  before  she  left  her  position  here.  (Left)  Betty  opens  her  gifts 
which  included  a pair  of  lamps  and  a portable  radio.  (Right)  One  of  the  tables  at  the  buffet  party  included 
employees  of  Harris  HaU.  Left  to  right,  Annie  Cassanelli,  Olive  Metz,  Ada  Tassinari,  Mae  Besse  and 

Eleanor  Vacchi. 


Finds  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  Angling  Poor  Sport 

Arthur  Slamin,  Accounting  De- 
partment, jumped  the  gun  and  un- 
officially opened  the  fishing  season 
here  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

You  may  remember  that  the  day 
for  the  Wearing  of  the  Green  this 
year  was  a blustery  one  with  a 
strong  wind  from  the  Northwest, 
and  cold  enough  to  almost  chiU 
the  ardor  of  the  most  fervent  Hi- 
bernian. 

As  Art  got  out  of  his  car  in  front 
of  the  office  a gust  of  wind  skimmed 
his  hat  off  and  into  MiU  Pond. 

He  had  quite  a time  retrieving 
it,  working  first  from  one  bank  and 
then  the  other,  with  a long  stick. 
He  recovered  the  hat  but  still  hasn’t 
recovered  from  the  kidding  of  his 
fellow  workers  who  accused  him 
of  fishing  in  a restricted  area,  out 
of  season  and  without  a license. 

As  Arthur’s  friends  know,  he  has 
never  been  a lover  of  cold  weath- 
er. He  took  a decidedly  dim  view 
of  New  England  winters  as,  thor- 
oughly chilled,  he  fished  his  sodden 
lid  from  the  old  mill  stream. 


ness 


Bill  was  limping  badly.  “What’s 
up?”  asked  the  foreman;  “hurt 
yourself?” 


“No— got  a nail  in  my  foot,”  re- 
plied Bill. 


“Why  don’t  you  take  it  out, 
then?”  asked  the  foreman. 

“What!  In  my  lunch  hour?” 


A tramp  had  been  arrested  and 
when  taken  to  the  police  station 
was  told  to  strip  for  a bath. 

“What,  go  in  the  water?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes,  you  need  it.  How  long  has 
it  been  since  you  had  a bath?” 

“Well,”  he  hedged,  “I  ain’t  nev- 
er been  arrested  before.” 


A gangling  young  man  walked  up 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  an- 
nounced that  he  wanted  a marriage 
license. 

“Certainly,”  said  the  clerk. 
“Where’s  the  bride-elect?” 

“What  d’ya  mean,  bride-elect?” 
asked  the  youngster.  “There 
warn’t  no  election — this  gal  ap- 
pointed herself.” 


“One  wife  too  many!”  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Naggy,  as  she 
glanced  at  the  headlines.  “I  sup- 
pose this  story  is  about  some  big- 
amist.” 

“Not  necessarily,”  her  husband 
replied.  “Not  necessarily!” 


CORDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


25  YEARS  AGO 

Plant  Engineer  and  Mrs.  John 
Damon  left  for  a trip  to  the  West 
Coast  recently,  sailing  through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  up  the  coasf 
to  California. 

The  marriage  of  Ralph  Weaver, 
Laboratory,  to  Eleanor  R.  Mclntire 
of  Lowell  took  place  on  March  14 
at  Lowell. 

Vincent  Rimondi,  Receiving  De- 
partment, left  on  March  5 for  a 
three  month’s  visit  to  Italy. 

Abel  Souza  or  “Kid  Tan”  won 
the  high  average  prize  in  Class 
B.  He  received  a nice  pair  of  Doug- 
las shoes. 

They  have  a new  card  game  at 
the  Club.  It  is  Kitty  Whist  and  it 
requires  a paper  and  a pencil  to 
play  this  game. 

The  1928-29  Inter-Department 
League  Bowling  Tournament  fin- 
ished their  season  with  the  Rope 
Room  leading  in  the  First  Division. 
Eugene  Goeller  won  the  High  Av- 
erage in  Class  A with  93-13/60. 
Members  of  the  team  besides  Gene 
are  Abel  Souza,  William  PinceTli, 
Albert  Pederzani,  John  Goeller  and 
Joe  Darsch. 


5 YEARS  AGO 

William  P.  Libby,  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  Charge  of  Traffic,  retired 
on  March  1 after  37  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

Antone  Caton  of  No.  1 Mill  was 
named  foreman  of  the  Spinning 
Room  in  No.  1 Mill. 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company  in- 
troduced its  new  HandyPak  pack- 
aged rope  unit  in  a display  at  the 
W.  C.  Landon  and  Company  deal- 
er’s show  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  last 
month. 

More  than  800  employee  income 
tax  returns  have  been  completed  by 
Margaret  McLean,  Jack  Smith,  Bill 
Gilman,  Elsie  Morse  and  Harold 
Gould. 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Julius  Pasolini  is  now  in  the 
Receiving  Department  Office  learn- 
ing to  take  over  the  job  of  Twine 
Leader. 

Herman  Costa,  recuperating  from 
a recent  illness,  is  working  in  No. 
2 Mill. 


fm. . . MiteeRi 


. . . junk  in  the  attic  and  basement!  Get  rid  of  it  and 

your  home  will  be  safer.  Other  good  rules  are:  Don’t 
smoke  in  bed  — Don’t  use  frayed  electric  cords  — 
Don’t  use  flammable  cleaning  fluids  — Don’t  over- 
load your  wiring  system  — Don’t  let  children  play 
with  matches  and  Be  careful  with  oil  stoves! 


SPARKY  SAYS: 

DON'T  GIVE  FIRE 
A PLACE  TO  START! 
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HERE  ARE  THE  7 MAJOR  CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS  AT  P.  C.  CO.  IN  1954  I 


If  you  escaped  all  these  accidents  last  year,  don’t  thank 
Lady  Luck.  Chances  are  you’re  an  alert  person  and  know  how 
to  avoid  hazards. 

All  told,  we  suffered  33  lost-time  accidents  here  in  1954. 
That’s  two  less  than  in  1953,  but  considering  the  hours  of  ex- 
posure (man-hours  worked),  the  record  is  worse. 

Your  supervisors  are  constantly  trying  to  help  protect  you 
on  your  job.  But  the  success  of  any  safety  program  here  ac- 
tually depends  on  YOU,  too,  and  the  best  thing  that  you  can 
do  to  prevent  accidents  is  to  THINK! 

THINK  of  what  you  are  doing. 

THINK  of  what  is  going  on  around  you. 

THINK  of  the  established  job  procedures,  and  follow  them. 

THINK  of  the  basic  safety  suggestions  which  have  been 
explained  to  you,  and  use  them. 


If  you  had  a minor  accident  or  “close  call,”  that  was  a 
warning  signal  to  you.  Did  you  report  the  near  accident  to 
your  supervisor?  If  you  didn’t,  the  full  value  of  the  warning 
signal  was  lost.  You  can  make  your  job  safer  and  the  plant 
a safer  place  to  work  in  if  you  report  ALL  such  incidents. 

If  you  have  an  idea  for  correcting  a safety  hazard,  submit 
that  too.  If  you  submit  it  as  a suggestion,  you  may  win  your- 
self some  cash  as  well  as  help  your  fellow  workers. 

Safety  and  Accident  Prevention  are  everybody’s  business. 
If  you  think  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  you,  just  ask  one  of  the 
people  who  has  suffered  a serious  accident  and  see  how  he 
feels  about  it.  Then  remember — it  can  happen  to  YOU. 

Let’s  pull  together  to  pull  our  accident  toll  DOWN  for  ’55! 


Wliat’s  New  On 
The  Readino-  Raeks? 


Have  you  helped  yourself  to  some  of  the  worthwhile  literature 
that’s  appeared  on  the  Reading  Racks?  Here’s  a checklist  of 
the  most  recent  publications  offered  for  your  good  reading: 

MORE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  FOR  YOU 

A complete  outline  of  many  of  the  changes  made  recently 
in  the  Social  Security  law.  Contains  a table  so  that  you  can  esti- 
mate your  benefits,  followed  by  many  questions  and  answers  to 
simplify  social  security  problems. 

A YARDSTICK  TO  BETTER  GOVERNMENT  FOR  YOU 

Just  a four-page  folder  you  can  read  in  two  minutes  flat  but 
it  contains  lots  of  food  for  thought.  If  you  take  any  interest  in 
your  government  and  the  laws  our  elected  officials  pass,  you 
should  take  the  time  to  read  and  study  this  checklist. 

WHO  PROFITS  MOST? 

Who  profits  most  from  our  capitalist  system  of  free  enter- 
prise? Is  it  the  heads  of  business  and  industry?  Is  it  the  stock- 
holders? Is  it  labor?  Just  compare  our  way  of  life  with  that  of 
other  countries  with  socialist  or  communist  governments  and 
you’ll  see  that  everybody  profits  richly  from  our  way  of  life. 
There  are  many  Americans  who  regard  themselves  as  good  citi- 
zens and  who  endorse  the  W'elfare  State  wherein  a central  govern- 
ment would  have  greater  power,  federal  deficit  would  be  in- 
creased, subsidy  programs  enlarged.  The  British  tried  it  recently 
and  it  didn’t  work.  This  booklet  tells  you  why  it  can’t  work. 

ROPEWALK,  Fall  1954 

Plymouth’s  publication  for  its  customers  has  lots  of  interest 
to  employees  too.  The  feature  article  is  on  the  great  sulphur  in- 
dustry in  our  Gulf  Coast  marshlands.  Lots  of  items  about  the 
doings  of  Plymouth’s  big  customer  family  from  coast  to  coast. 
Baltimore  is  the  port  city  featured  in  this  issue. 


SCIENCE  STUDENTS  ON  FIELD  TRIP 


OFF  TO  MUSEUM — The  sophomore  science  class  of  Claihcrne  Young  at  Plymouth  High  School  took  c j 
early  Wednesday  morning  of  last  week  for  the  Boston  Museum  of  Science.  Plymouth  Cordage  Compan  | 
a corporate  member  of  the  Museum,  presented  each  student  with  a pass  to  the  museum.  Admissu  t 
tickets  have  been  reserved  for  other  schools  among  them  the  Hedge,  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Manomet  school 
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To  Plymouth  Cordage  Employees: 

This  will  be  the  last  issue  of  the  PLYMOUTH  CORD- 
iGE  NEWS  as  such.  It  will  be  replaced  by  a magazine- 
tyle  publication  which  we  believe  will  more  thoroughly 
atisfy  employee  needs. 

This  decision  to  change  the  style  of  publication 
omes  about  partially  as  a result  of  your  answers  to  our 
ast  questionnaire  on  the  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE 
JEWS  and  partially  as  a result  of  surveys  of  employee 
tublications  issued  by  many  other  companies. 

Your  Number  1 request  in  the  survey  was  for  “More 
nformation  About  the  Company.”  This  was  asked  for 
ly  85  per  cent  of  the  employees.  This  type  of  information 
vas  asked  for  in  other  ways  indirectly  — in  requests  for 
articles  about  our  business,  new  product  articles,  infor- 
nation  on  Company  benefits,  etc. 

To  give  you  this  kind  of  information  thoroughly 
tquires  a different  type  of  publication  less  frequently 
ssued  so  that  there  is  more  time  for  preparation. 

The  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  REVIEW,  which  will 
je  the  name  of  the  new  publication,  will  be  issued  quar- 
erly  instead  of  monthly.  To  round  out  the  information 
ibout  the  Company  which  will  be  contained  in  the 
.lEVIEW,  employees  will  receive  the  quarterly  issues 
>f  the  PLYMOUTH  ROPE  WALK,  now  issued  to  our 
listributors  and  customers.  This  publication  will  give 
r^ou  a picture  of  our  national  sales  operations.  Between 
he  two  magazines,  you  will  be  receiving  eight  publica- 
ions  a year  and  a more  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
[Company’s  overall  operations,  activities  and  plans. 

Any  immediate  important  news  will  be  covered 
iither  by  special  bulletins  or  special  issues  of  the 
REVIEW. 

JOHN  W.  SEARLES, 
Industrial  Relations  Manager 


Downward  C-O-L 
Adjustment  Made 

Employees  were  notified  on 
April  1 of  a decrease  in  the  Con- 
sumers’ Price  Index  (revised) 
for  February,  1955,  from  114.6 
to  114.3.  This  makes  the  new 
Cost-of-Living  adjustment  4.10 
an  hour  effective  April  1,  1955,  or 
$2.05  a week  based  on  a 40-hour 
week.  This  is  a decrease  of  150 
from  the  previous  quarter. 

Cost-of-Living  adjustments  are 
made  quarterly  in  accoi  ‘ince 
with  the  Company’s  agreement 
of  June  8,  1954,  with  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America 
(CIO),  and  is  based,  by  agree- 
ment, on  the  Consumers’  Price 
Index  (revised  January,  1953). 

Sons  Home 
From  Service 


!sume  Production  of 
ial  Carpet  Yarns 

rightly  colored  yarns  produced 
e at  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
y are  being  used  to  form  the 
terns  in  an  attractive  new  line 


WELCOME 


Purchasing 
Edith  Pyy 


Statistical 

Shirley  Garuti 


rugs  recently  introduced  by  a 
ssachusetts  carpet  manufac- 
;r. 

he  carpets  are  a combination 
paper  and  sisal  and  our  dyed 
il  yarns  are  used  for  striping 
. other  pattern  effects  in  the  rug. 
present  we  are  supplying  the 
ns  in  four  different  colors 
ise,  yellow,  green  and  white. 


Plant  Engineer’s  Office 
Robert  Grover 
Western  District  Office 
Eleanor  Griffin 


"his  new  line  of  carpets  is  de- 
ned  for  casual  use  in  playrooms, 
ches,  children’s  rooms  and  sum- 
r homes. 


"he  colored  yarns  are  produced 
dying  prepared  fiber  in  the  Dye 
ise,  after  which  it  is  taken  back 
No.  1 Mill  to  be  spun  and  then 
led  in  the  Commercial  Twine 
partment.  The  yarns  are  put  up 
I sold  in  five  pound  tubes. 

"here  appears  to  be  some  in- 
sst  again  in  the  use  of  sisal  for 
s and  while  we  are  supplying 
I se  colored  yarns  to  one  manu- 
turer  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
' lected  that  they  will  soon  be 
it  i to  other  carpet  makers.  It 
rks  the  first  time  since  the  War 
* t we  have  produced  sisal  carpet 
ns  in  any  quantity. 


Victor  Scagliarini,  Albert  Bratti 
and  “Whack”  Zaniboni,  all  of  the 
Grounds  Department,  are  enjoying 
the  company  of  their  respective 
sons  who  are  on  leaves  of  absence 
from  the  armed  services. 

Leon  Scagliarini,  son  of  Vic  and 
Eklna,  has  been  serving  in  the  Air 
Force  and  was  discharged  on 
March  15  as  staff  sergeant.  He 
was  stationed  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, where  he  is  returning  to  be 
married  on  May  14. 

PFC  Fred  A.  Bratti,  son  of  Al- 
bert and  Marjorie,  is  with  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  first  Tank  Battalion, 
First  Marine  Division.  He  recent- 
ly returned  from  Korea  and  has 
been  stationed  at  Camp  Pendleton, 
California. 

Sgt.  Paul  Zaniboni,  son  of  Desi- 
dero  “Whack”  Zaniboni  and  Kath- 
erine Zaniboni,  completed  his  four- 
year  enlistment  in  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  on  March  20  and  has  re- 
turned home.  At  the  time  of  dis- 
charge he  was  stationed  at  Am- 
arillo Air  Force  Base,  Amarillo, 
Texas. 


Section  of  a colorful  plaid  carpet  now  being  made  by  a Massachu- 
setts manufacturer  in  which  Plymouth  sisal  carpet  yarns  are  used. 
Arrow  points  to  the  Plymouth-made  sisal  yarn. 


Broad  “Get  Acquainted”  Program 
Launched  By  U.S.  Cordage  Industry 

Project  Includes  Ads,  Booklet  and  Movie 
To  Inform  Public  of  Industry’s  Importance 


To  acquaint  the  public  and  partic- 
ularly the  farming  public  with  the 
U.  S.  Cordage  Industry  and  its  im- 
portance to  agriculture  is  the 
theme  behind  a new  program  re- 
cently undertaken  by  U.  S.  cordage 
manufacturers. 

These  manufacturers  have  united 
in  a cooperative  concentrated 
project  to  make  themselves  and 
the  products  they  manufacture  bet- 
ter known  to  the  public  so  that  the 
public  will  better  understand  the 
U.  S.  cordage  industry  and  some 
of  its  problems. 

The  agricultural  field,  of  course, 
is  just  one  segment  of  the  market 
for  cordage  products.  There  are 
three  other  important  markets,  ma- 
rine, fishing  and  industrial,  but  the 
latter  three  industries  already  know 
and  appreciate  the  importance  of 
quality  U.S.-produced  rope. 

’Therefore,  it  is  the  agricultural 
field  to  which  the  current  get-ac- 
quainted program  is  pitched  and 
the  industry  is  using  baler  twine 
as  the  vehicle  in  which  to  get  its 
story  across. 

The  promotional  program  is 
three-pronged.  One  phase  of  it 
consists  of  a series  of  advertise- 
ments in  the  two  popular  farm 
publications.  Nation’s  Agriculture 
and  Grange  Monthly,  starting  in 
May.  The  first  ad  in  the  series 
is  the  double-page  spread  repro- 
duced cn  Page  6.  It  points  out  to 
the  farmer  why  it  is  to  his  interest 
to  buy  baler  twine  which  is  made 
in  the  United  States  rather  than 
depend  upon  the  uncertainties  of 
foreign-made  twine.  This  spread 
will  be  followed  by  other  spreads  in 
June,  July,  August  and  November. 


The  second  part  of  the  cam- 
paign consists  of  a booklet  to  be 
offered  in  the  ads.  The  book 
win  tell  the  complete  story  of 
the  U.S.  Cordage  Industry.  It  will 
contain  a summary  of  the  in- 
dustry’s wartime  performance  dur- 
ing World  War  H.  Plymouth  Cord- 
age employees  will  recall  that 
Plymouth,  as  well  as  other  cord- 
age manufacturers  in  the  U.  S., 
went  aU-out  in  getting  critically 
needed  rope  to  the  armed  forces 
in  the  face  of  shortages  of  fiber 
and  manpower.  The  book  wUl 
point  out  that  the  cordage  industry 
is  an  essential  one  in  peacetime 
too  and  one  that  must  be  main- 
tained in  readiness  for  any  emer- 
gency. One  evidence  that  the  (Gov- 
ernment recognizes  it  as  an  essen- 
tial industry  is  the  government’s 
program  of  stockpiling  fiber.  This 
new  booklet  will  be  available  to 
Plymouth  Cordage  employees  upon 
request  to  their  supervisors. 

'The  third  facet  of  the  pragram 
is  a 15-minute  film  which  will  be 
promoted  to  farm  bureau  and 
grange  meetings.  'The  movie 
deals  primarily  with  baler  and 
binder  twines  with  some  footage 
devoted  to  ropemaking  and  uses 
for  rope  products. 

William  A.  Scherff,  Advertising 
Manager  for  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  program 
in  which  the  hard-fiber  cordage 
manufacturers  in  this  country  are 
cooperating.  Each  company  will 
distribute  copies  of  the  advertise- 
ments to  their  distributor  trade 
and  offer  additional  copies  for  re- 
mailing to  customers. 


Editor  L earns  Real  Cowboy  Lariats 
Come  from  the  East . . . Plymouth,  Mas$ 


A random  letter  in  the  Adver- 
tising Department’s  daily  mail 
asking  for  information  on  the  new 
film,  “Lifeline”  had  this  interest- 
ing postscript: 

“P.S.  As  a personal  note  — 
years  ago  on  a Wisconsin  farm, 
I used  to  break  a few  colts,  have 
saddle  horses  of  my  own,  and  was 
utterly  thrilled  by  anything  west- 
ern, anything  having  to  do  with 
horses,  rodeos,  and  I had  a severe- 
ly critical  eye  to  discern  whether 
any  thing  was  authentic,  the  real 
thing,  not  just  movie-cowboy. 

“I  used  various  ropes  in  trying 
to  learn  how  to  throw  a lasso,  pes- 
tered everyone  at  the  livery  stable 
to  tell  me  ‘what  kind  of  ropes  the 
real  cowboys  use.’ 

“Another  decade,  and  from  a 
newspaper  job  in  Milwaukee  I 
went  on  vacation  to  the  (then)  lit- 
tle cowtown  of  Tucumcari,  New 


Mexico.  I asked  old  man  Jordon 
in  the  hardware-saddlery  store 
that  same  question:  ‘What  kind 
of  rope  do  the  real  cowboys  use?’ 

He  answered  in  detail  about  the 
nature  of  manila,  that  other  ma- 
terials didn’t  hold  their  shape, 
didn’t  take  the  abrupt,  sharp  strain 
of  roping  like  manila.  He  told  me 
about  the  old  crafts  of  weaving 
horsehair  ropes,  of  leather  ropes, 
of  the  maguey  used  by  Mexicans, 
then  concluded:  ‘But  for  the  real 
cowboy,  the  one  who  ain’t  satisfied 
with  nothin’  but  the  best,  I sell  ’em 
the  Plymouth  manila  lariat  — they 
won’t  take  nothin’  else.’ 

“I  remembered  that  because  my 
eye  for  authenticity  had  been  di- 
rected west  — and  here  I was  look- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction. 

(John  Burnham,  Experiment 
Station  Editor,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota ) 
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We  Look  At  It  This  Way  . . . 


How  Much  Is  A Fair  Profit? 

If  a profit  is  too  low,  the  business  withers  and  blows 
away. 

If  a profit  is  too  high,  competitors  will  soon  come  in 
and  build  a similar  business  and  take  a slice  of  the  first 
business’  profits. 


A profit  should  be  somewhere  in  between  . . . what 
is  often  called  a “fair  profit.” 


How  much  is  a “fair  profit”?  Is  it  3%?  8%?  50%? 


A normal  profit  cannot  be  stated  in  percentages.  It 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business. 

It  has  to  be  big  enough  to  insure  the  continuation 
of  the  business  so  that  investors  will  be  willing  to  risk 
their  savings  in  it  with  the  prospect  of  steady  earnings. 

It  should  be  big  enough  to  permit  the  business  to 
expand  and  improve  its  products  and  services  to  cus- 
tomers. Only  a profitable  business  can  do  those  things. 


District  Managers 
Meet  at  Chicago 

The  company’s  District  Sales 
Managers  met  in  Chicago  the  week 
of  March  21st,  under  the  direction 
of  Bartlett  B.  Bradley,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Sales  Manager. 
Meetings  such  as  this  are  regular- 
ly scheduled  throughout  the  year 
in  order  to  discuss  Sales  problems, 
review  expenses,  and  generally 
take  account  of  stock  of  Sales  per- 
formances vs.  Budgets. 

At  the  March  meeting,  especial 
emphasis  was  given  to  Baler  Twine 
sales  which  still  call  for  a great 
deal  of  selling  effort  to  accomplish 
our  goals  and  combat  the  serious 
low  price  import  situation. 

Rope  prices  have  been  extremely 
competitive  amongst  the  U.  S.  Pro- 
ducers, and  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  this  condition  were  thor- 
oughly discussed. 

Chicago  is  frequently  chosen  as 
the  meeting  place  for  the  District 
Sales  Managers,  as  it  is  centrally 
located  and  takes  the  men  away 
from  their  Districts  the  least  pos- 
sible time. 


BELLES  FROM  NO.  2 MILL— This 
picture,  taken  at  No.  2 Mill  about 
30  years  ago,  was  brought  in  by 
Mary  Alberghini.  See  if  you  can 
spot  the  following  girls  in  the 
group;  Mary  Joseph  Duarte,  Eliz- 
abeth Tavares  Tetreault,  Enis  Al- 
berghini, Catherine  Tassinari,  Ada 
Carafoli  Gilli,  Nellie  Medeiros  San- 
tiago, Mary  Alberghini,  Bella  Re- 
zendes,  Frances  Rapoza,  Augusta 
Borsari,  Mary  Tavares,  Mary  Sal- 
gado,  Enis  Tassinari  and  Mercedes 
Souza. 


Simply  stated,  a profit  is  simply  the  reward  for 
taking  a risk. 

No  one  guarantees  a profit.  Some  years  even  the 
best  business  operates  without  one,  drawing  upon  sur- 
plus to  meet  its  operating  expenses.  Naturally  a business 
cannot  continue  to  operate  at  a loss  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Neither  the  people  who  work  in  industry  nor  the 
amount  of  money  invested  can  he  effective  without  good 
management.  Good  management  is  vital  to  the  workers’ 
welfare,  the  investors’  welfare  and  the  public  welfare. 


Where,  Oh  Where,  Is 
His  Little  Bird  Gone? 

Another  tale  of  a lost  parakeet 
is  told  by  Albert  Tetreault  of  No.  2 
Mill. 

His  son,  Russell,  had  a beautiful 
blue  parakeet  with  gray  wings.  The 
bird  was  perched  on  his  father’s 
shoulder  one  day  last  week  when 
someone  opened  the  door  and  out 
flew  the  bird  in  quest  of  freedom. 

Russell  would  be  very  grateful  if 
someone  knowing  anything  about 
his  parakeet’s  whereabouts  would 
let  him  know. 


6666-lb.  COILS — Two  giant  size  coils 
of  manila  rope  were  made  and  de- 
livered to  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
in  record  time  this  month.  They 
were  1500-foot  coils  of  12-inch  cir- 
cumference rope,  one  of  the  largest 
sizes  we  are  called  upon  to  make, 
manufactured  to  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
specifications.  The  order  was  com- 
pleted and  shipped  within  fourteen 
days  after  receipt  of  contract.  Help- 
ing to  load  one  of  the  coils  into  the 
truck  which  transported  the  13,335- 
pound  shipment  are,  left  to  right, 
Henry  Borsari,  Caton  Rapoza, 
Bruno  Zangheri,  Mike  Maier,  Al- 
bion Holmes  and  Francis  Ruas. 


‘Who  let  that  Boy  Scout  troop  through  here?’ 


SALUTE  TO  SERVICE 

The  following  employees  received  service  emblems  during 
the  month  of  March: 


JOSEPH  GOVONI 
No.  2 Mill 
35  Years 


ANGELO  NATALINI 
Rope  Room 
30  Years 


JOSEPH  B.  CORREA 
Manufacturing  Order 
30  Years 


JOSEPH  COSTA 
No.  2 Mill 
30  Years 


MANUEL  FRATUS 
No.  I Mill 
40  Years 


ANYONE  CATON 
No.  I Mill 
40  Years 


CHARLES  A.  HENFl 
Maintenance 
30  Years 


Clean  Glass  Just  A Window  Pain  to  Eddie 

• f 


Our  plant  guards  take  pride 
in  the  cleanliness  of  their  quar- 
ters. But  Eddie  Tavares  wishes 
they  weren’t  quite  so  scrupu- 
lous in  their  cleaning  and  a 
bump  on  the  head  is  the  reason 
why. 

Eddie  was  substituting  for 
Plant  Guard  Art  Hodsdon  one 
day  recently  when  a call  came 
in  for  the  yard  truck.  A few 
minutes  later  Pete  Bagni  drove 
through  the  gate  and  Eddie 
went  to  poke  his  head  out  of 
what  he  thought  was  an  open 
window  to  give  Pete  the  mes- 
sage. 

Eddie  broke  the  window  but 
luckily  he  escaped  without  a 
scratch. 

The  near-accident  has  Safety 


Man  Jack  Clark  scratching  his 
head.  Jack  studies  accidents 
and  near-accidents  with  an  eye 
to  preventing  them  in  the  fu- 
ture. He’s  open  to  suggestions 
on  how  to  have  clean  windows 
in  the  plant  and  still  not  have 
employees  poking  their  heads 
through  them.  tt 


Joe  Carvalho  Weds 


Joseph  T.  Carvalho  of  the  Rope 
Room  was  married  to  Mrs.  Anna 
Marcucilla  of  Point  Road,  Mano- 
met,  on  Saturday,  March  26,  at  6 


40  YEARS  OF  SERVICE— Warren  “Doc”  Dittmar  (left)  was 
his  40-year  service  award  on  April  13  by  Supt.  E.  T.  Williams.  “D 
is  foreman  in  the  Rope  Room. 
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lily  10  Days  Left  j 

' • Car  Inspection  ! 

,ly  ten  days  remain  for  you  to 
( ■ your  first  periodic  car  inspec- 
j of  the  year.  This  inspection, 
■h  takes  place  during  April,  is 
ired  of  every  motor  vehicle  j 
i-stered  in  the  Commonwealth 
Massachusetts  prior  to  May  1 
;h  is  operated  on  highways  at 
time  during  April, 
le  sticker  should  be  affixed  to 
lower  right-hand  corner  of  the 
ishield.  On  wrap-around  wind- 
ids  it  should  be  placed  at  the 
.>r  edge  of  the  windshields  as 
to  the  right  as  possible  and  still 
dsible  to  the  front. 

1 other  stickers  and  gadgets 
;t  be  removed  from  the  wind-  j 
Id.  ' 

le  periodic  inspection  is  part  of  j 
program  to  avoid  accidents 
sed  by  defective  equipment. 


LORLNC  LIBRARY 


.lese  recent  books  have  been 
ed  to  the  Library; 

I Novels: 

'JES  IN  THE  BARROW  — Mo- 
rphine Bell. 

I BRIGHT  SWORD  — Eleanor 
erenyi. 

E CURLEW’S  CRY  — Mildred 
'alker. 

S DOWRY  — Margaret  Culkin 
anning. 

LLOW  PASSENGER  — Geof- 
ley  Household. 

E GOOD  SHEPHERD  — Cecil 
:ott  Forester. 

E HEALER  — Frank  G.  Slaugh- 
■r. 

E STRONG  BOX  — Howard 
wiggett. 

NTURE  INTO  DARKNESS  — 


lice  Tisdale  Hobart. 

V Non-Fiction: 

OUND  THE  U.  S.  A.  IN  1000 
ICTURES  — A,  Milton  Runyon. 
EPHANT  TRAMP  — George 
ewis. 

lARRIED  THE  KLONDIKE  — 
.aura  Beatrice  Berton. 
TOCENCE  UNDER  THE  ELMS 
- Louise  Dickinson  Rich. 
IGING  FAMILY  OF  THE  CUM- 
lERLANDS  — Jean  Ritchie. 


.oring  Library  To 
Hose  Wednesdays 


The  Loring  Branch  Library 
ill  be  closed  aUday  on  Wednes- 
,jay  beginning  April  20.  It  wiU 
bntinue  to  be  open  Monday, 
|Uesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
j’om  11  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  and 
Pm  Saturday  from  1 to  5 p.m. 


Manuel  Miranda 
Retired  March  31 


Manuel  Miranda  is  shown  here 
with  two  of  his  grandsons,  Richard,  ^ 
3;  Manuel  3d,  5. 


Although  employed  here  the  re- 
latively short  time  of  12  years, 
Manuel  Miranda  has  made  many 
friends  throughout  the  plant.  He’s 
a happy-go-lucky  person  and  his 
joviality  was  usually  contagious 
with  the  people  who  worked 
around  him. 

Manuel  came  here  during  World 
War  II,  has  worked  in  No.  2 and 
3 Mills,  was  in  the  Receiving  De- 
partment for  several  years  and 
for  the  past  six  months  has  been 
in  the  Preparation  Department  of 
No.  1 MiU. 

Manuel  became  well  acquainted 
with  Plymouth  Cordage  many 
years  ago  when  he  worked  as  a 
carpenter  and  bricklayer  for  the 
Benjamin  Fox  Construction  Com- 
pany and  he  helped  build  many 
Company  houses  and  some  of  the 
warehouses.  He  also  worked  on 
Harris  Hall  and  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations building. 

Later  he  became  a landscape 
gardener,  and  then  worked  as  a 
janitor  at  what  was  then  called 
the  Plymouth  Cooperative  Bank, 
before  coming  with  Plymouth 
Cordage. 

He  owns  his  own  house  on  Bra- 
ley  Lane,  which  is  off  South  Street, 
where  he  has  two  acres  of  land  on 
which  he  grows  an  assortment  of 
vegetables.  He  devotes  much  of 
his  garden  to  corn  and  potatoes 
and  sells  these  locally.  Carpentry 
is  another  interest  of  his. 

After  his  harvest  is  in  next  Fall, 
Manuel  hopes  to  revisit  his  birth- 
place in  the  Cape  'Verde  Islands 
which  he  hasn't  seen  for  many 
years.  He  expects  to  be  gone  for 
the  Winter. 

One  of  his  sons,  Christian  Mir- 
anda, is  also  employed  here  in  No. 


REWELL  TO  JOE — Joseph  McManus  of  the  Machine  Shop,  an  em- 
yee  here  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  left  on  April  1 to  go  into  business 
himself.  On  the  evening  of  his  last  day  here,  a large  group  of  his 
workers  in  the  Maintenance  Department  gave  him  a farewell  party 
the  Bluebird  Cafe  and  presented  him  with  a pen  and  pencil  set  and 
wallet.  Joe’s  new  business  will  consist  of  selling  and  servicing  power 
'nmowers,  outboard  motors  and  power  tools.  Front  row,  left  to 
gl  tit,  Frank  Richmond,  Joe  McManus  and  Nick  Demulder;  background, 
M mard  Kaiser,  Bunny  Thom,  Gerald  Stevenson,  Harold  Strassel, 
Raymond  Forsstrom  and  Orrin  Slade. 


Frank  Spalluzzi 
Is  Retired 


Frank  Spalluzzi  retired  on  March 
31  after  more  than  35  years  of 
continuous  service. 


Frank  came  to  this  country  from 
Trani,  Italy,  in  1909  and  a few 
months  later  came  to  work  here. 
After  three  years  he  returned  to 
Italy  where  he  was  married.  Re- 
turning to  this  country,  he  again 
came  to  work  for  Plymouth  Cor- 
dage until  1917  when  he  left  to  go 
to  New  York  for  war  work  with  the 
government. 

He  returned  to  Plymouth  Cor- 
dage in  1920  and  has  worked  here 
since,  first  as  a bailer  in  No.  2 Mill, 
for  the  past  15  years  in  the  Tar 
House  and  more  recently  in  the 
Reclaiming  Department  where 
much  of  our  treating  equipment 
was  recently  transferred.  He  treat- 
ed many  of  our  nylon  and  paper 
products. 

Frank  has  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  His  son  Mario  is  em- 
ployed here  in  No.  2 Mill  while 
his  daughter  Helen  also  worked 
here  prior  to  her  marriage.  He 
has  six  grandchildren. 

His  main  hobby  is  gardening  and 
in  his  extensive  vegetable  plot  he 
grows  a broad  variety  of  vege- 
tables. His  tomatoes  have  long 
been  famous  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  recently  bought  an  eight-fam- 
ily house  from  the  Company  and 
he  does  much  of  the  maintenance 
work  on  it. 

Even  with  all  these  activities, 
he  is  planning  to  take  a month  or 
more  off  this  summer  for  a trip 
to  Italy  to  see  his  brother  whom 
he  hasn’t  seen  for  42  years. 

Frank  had  an  exceptional  atten- 
dance record  with  the  Company. 
Except  for  a few  weeks  off  for 
an  operation,  he  can’t  remember 
ever  being  away  from  his  job  for 
any  reason. 


The  Deer  Turns  . . . 

It  was  open  season  on  plant 
guards  this  month,  or  so  it 
seemed  one  night  recently  when 
Plant  Guard  Ralph  Curtis  was 
on  his  way  home  and  a deer 
banged  into  the  side  of  his  car. 
Ralph  had  about  $30  worth  of 
damage  to  the  automobile  to 
settle  up  for. 

During  deer  hunting  week  last 
December  many  of  the  plant 
guards  were  out  stalking  deer. 
It  was  Art  Hodsdon  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  one,  although 
as  far  as  the  deer  were  con- 
cerned, perhaps  all  they  wanted 
was  to  even  the  score. 

What  they  don’t  know  is  that 
Ralph  wouldn’t  harm  a deer  or 
any  other  animal.  His  theory 
is  "Live  and  let  live.” 

— J.  A.  Smith 


Sue  Paly  Retires 
From  Payroll  Dept. 


Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  passed  through  Susan 
Paty’s  hands  in  her  long  career 
with  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 
Her  fingers  handled  them  fleetingly, 
then  stuffed  them  into  our  pay 
envelopes. 

Sue  first  came  to  work  here  in 
1910.  She  was  Susan  Hayden 
then.  An  experienced  telephone 
operator,  her  first  job  here  was 
on  the  Company  switchboard. 

The  paymaster,  who  was  then 
James  Spooner,  would  call  on  her 
to  help  count  out  the  payroll  oc 
casionally  and  before  long  she  was 
transferred  to  that  department  per- 
manently. 

She  has  worked  in  the  Payroll 
Department  since  then  although 
her  record  was  broken  i.n  1934 
when  she  left  to  become  the  wife 
of  the  late  LeRoy  Paty,  an  em- 
ployee here  in  the  Receiving  De- 
partment Office  for  a number  of 
years. 

She  was  soon  missed  in  the  Pay- 
roll Department  and  before  long 
she  was  called  upon  to  help  out 
part-time.  In  1941,  part-time  de- 
veloped into  full  time  and  she  re- 
mained there  until  her  retirement 
on  March  31. 

Sue  has  seen  many  changes  in 
computing  the  payroll  over  the 
years.  When  she  first  came,  the 
department  numbered  only  two 
girls  and  the  paymaster  and  there 
were  about  twice  as  many  em- 
ployees here. 

Figuring  wages  was  a si!iiple 
matter.  Most  employees  were  on 
daywork  and  it  was  easy  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  days  worked 
by  the  rate  per  day.  There  were 
no  deductions  then.  The  first  pay- 
roll deduction  Sue  can  remember 
was  during  World  War  I for  Lib- 
erty Bonds.  She  can  remember 
going  over  to  the  Superintendent’s 
Office  each  week  with  emplo.vee 
war  bond  deductions. 

Payroll  computations  were  m,ade 
on  simple  manually  operated  add- 
ing machines  and  by  referring  to 
a chart  which  showed  hours  mul- 
tiplied by  various  rates. 

That’s  all  changed  now.  Wages  are 
about  eight  times  as  high  as  they 
were  then.  Income  taxes,  social 
security  and  other  deductions,  in- 
centives, cost-of-living  adjustments, 
across-the-board  increases  have 
made  computing  the  payroll  a 
much  more  complicated  affair 
even  with  today’s  automatic  cal- 
culators. 

Sue  is  fond  of  traveling  and  ex- 
pects to  do  more  of  it  in  her 
leisure  time.  Gardening  and  the 
care  of  her  home  on  Samoset 
street  where  she  takes  in  roomers 
will  also  keep  her  occupied.  She 
has  long  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Plymouth  Fragment  So- 
ciety, is  presently  a director  in 
that  philanthropic  organization  and 
a former  secretary. 

A surprise  farewell  dinner  party 
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Phil  Reijj;el,  Reccivinj*; 
Dept.  Foreman,  Retires 


"I'm  disappointed  I couldn’t 
finish  out  my  time,”  said  Philip 
Reigel  regretfully.  It  was  a real 
disappointment  too  to  Phil  because 
he  had  an  attendance  record  he 
was  deservedly  proud  of.  He  can 
remember  being  away  from  his 
job  only  one  day  to  attend  his  sis- 
ter’s funeral  in  his  45  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  here. 

It  was  a severe  attack  of  arth- 
ritis, capped  by  the  virus,  that 
forced  Phil  to  terminate  his  work 
here  a few  days  ahead  of  his  re- 
tirement date  of  March  31. 

A native  of  Germany,  Phil  came 
to  work  here  first  in  1905  in  the 
Balling  Room,  then  left  in  1909  and 
returned  in  1910,  working  for  two 
months  in  the  Rope  Room.  After 
that  he  was  transferred  to  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  retirement.  He 
would  have  completed  45  years  of 
service  on  April  15. 

In  his  45  years  of  work  in 
that  department,  he  has  done 
almost  every  kind  of  job  in 
connection  with  receiving  and  stor- 
ing of  fiber.  He  knew  fibers  weU, 
their  characteristics,  grades,  col- 
ors, qualities,  how  they  are  proc- 
essed. H e has  supervised  and 
helped  unload  oil  barges,  has  run 
the  locomotives,  and  loaded  twine 
cars.  He  has  worked  on  every 
fiber  boat  since  the  first  one  came 
in  in  1913,  with  the  exception 
of  freighters  which  arrived  during 
his  vacation. 

Phil  was  made  Receiving  De- 
partment foreman  in  1936  upon  the 
retirement  of  William  Hunter  and 
since  that  time  has  had  general 
supervision  of  receipt  and  distri- 
bution of  raw  materials  and  sup- 
plies. 

An  outdoor  man  in  his  leisure 
time  as  well  as  during  working 
hours.  Phil’s  principal  hobby  is 
rabbit  hunting.  He  also  enjoys 
fishing,  gardening  and  taking  long 
walks  in  the  woods  with  his  dog. 

He  is  noted  for  his  outstanding 
memory  and  can  recall  dates  and 
events  with  uncanny  accuracy,  a 
helpful  characteristic  for  any  job 
but  particularly  for  his. 

Phil  lives  at  33  Forest  Avenue 
in  what  was  formerly  a Company 
house  and  where  he  has  made  his 
home  for  many  years.  He  has  two 
daughters  and  two  grandchildren. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Old  Colony 
Mutual  Relief  Association. 


Return  to  Work 

John  Pratt  and  Irving  Eddy,  both 
of  No.  1 Mill,  have  returned  to  their 
jobs  after  being  out  since  Decem- 
ber last  with  finger  injuries. 

Good  to  see  you  back,  boys! 

was  held  in  her  honor  on  March 
29  at  the  Toll  House  and  she  was 
presented  a money  bouquet. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  NEWS 


April,  195 


“Exactly  What  the 
Doctor  Ordered” 


How  Plymouth  Cordage  booklets, 
folders,  charts  and  other  litera- 
ture. are  serving  the  particular 
trades  for  which  they  are  designed, 
and  the  far-reaching  circulation 
of  this  material,  are  indicated  in 
a letter  received  recently  from 
Dow  Chemical  Company.  Dow 
not  only  have  been  using  Plym- 
outh booklets  and  charts  over  a 
long  period  of  time  for  teaching 
their  staffs,  but  they  have  also  built 
an  instruction  course  around  them. 


HOW  DO  TARIFFS  AFFECT  YOUR  JOB? 


(From  AVISCO  NEWS;  reprinted  with  permission  from  American  Viscose  Corporation) 


Here  is  their  letter; 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Midland,  Michigan 
March  22,  1955 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Gentlemen : 

Again  our  supply  of  your  var- 
ious instruction  booklets  is  depleted 
to  1 and  we  would  like  to  receive 
a new  supply  of  50  each  of  the 
following:  “Useful  Knots  and  How 
to  Tie  Them,”  “How  to  Put  Rope 
to  Work  in  Industry.” 

We  have  been  having  a rather 
extensive  campaign  in  knot  tying 
and  rigging  here  in  Dow  during 
the  last  2 months  and  we  use 
these  booklets  up  rather  fast. 

I would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  Plymouth  or- 
ganization for  this  marvelous  ges- 
ture in  furnishing  us  with  this 
material.  It  is  certainly  appre- 
ciated and  is  exactly  what  the  Doc- 
tor ordered. 

Incidentally,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  we  have  built 
around  these  booklets  a set  of 
study  questions  and  examinations 
which  are  used  in  the  course. 
Thus,  your  booklets  serve  as  a 
text. 

Further,  you  may  like  to  know 
that  many  corporations  have  come 
to  us  asking  about  this  course  and 
where  do  we  obtain  this  material. 
The  latest  inquiry  came  from  Ar- 
mour & Company,  although  we 
have  received  them  from  all  over 
the  country  from  as  far  away  as 
Holland  in  Europe,  and  Hawaii  in 
the  other  direction. 

Again,  may  I express  my  ap- 
preciation for  this  kind  gesture. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  D.  F.  Steinke, 
Director  of  Power  Education 


Mrs.  Richard  Roe  was  shopping  for  a wedding  present. 
She  fell  in  love  with  a china  pitcher,  imported  from  Italy,  but 
her  eyebrows  went  up  at  the  price. 

“It’s  the  tax,”  the  salesgirl  explained.  “These  imported 
things  are  all  taxed  real  high.  Something  ought  to  be  done — ” 
Mrs.  Roe  bought  the  pitcher  anyway  but  she  grumbled 
J about  the  price  that  night  at  supper.  “We’re  the  richest  people 
in  the  world,”  she  told  her  husband,  “but  we  still  tax  every- 
I thing  that  other  countries  want  to  sell  us.  Why  don’t  we  cut 
i taxes  and  let  them  send  everything  they  can,  poor  souls?” 

! Why  not,  Mrs.  Roe? 

I Let’s  look  at  it  this  way.  Your  husband,  Richard,  works 
j in  a textile  plant.  His  average  wage  is  $1.72  an  hour,  plus  a 
number  of  employee  benefits.  You  and  Richard  aren’t  extrav- 
I agant  but  you  have  a lot  of  nice  things  and  you  expect  to  have 
more.  Your  car  is  three  years  old  and  it  still  looks  good.  You 
haven’t  bought  color  television  yet  but  then  who  has?  You 
have  some  money  in  the  bank  and  your  house  is  almost  paid 
for.  The  textile  business  hasn’t  been  very  good  lately  but 
Richard  is  still  working. 


Let’s  Suppose  — 

Suppose  tomorrow  you  go  down  to  the  same  gift  shop 
and  the  salesgirl  joyfully  tells  you  that  you  can  now  buy  that 
china  pitcher  for  30  per  cent  less  than  it  was  yesterday.  Many 
of  the  “foreign  things”  are  reduced,  because  the  import  taxes 
have  all  been  taken  off.  No  more  tariff!  We  are  in  free  trade! 
“Here  are  some  beautiful  rayon  place  mats,”  she  tells  you, 
“only  35  cents  each.  They’re  from  Japan — just  try  to  buy 
some  American  ones  at  that  price.  And  these  fabrics  from 
India  — you  can’t  beat  them  for  value!” 

The  market  seems  flooded  with  bargains  from  all  over 
the  world.  Woolens  and  worsteds;  china  and  pottery;  iron 
and  steel;  cotton  and  chemicals.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roe  and  their 
neighbors  go  on  a shopping  spree. 

A month  later,  Richard  is  laid  off.  Not  enough  business. 
The  foreign  imports  are  not  as  good,  perhaps,  but  they  are  lots 
cheaper.  You  can  buy  more  things  for  your  money. 

Isn’t  that  fair?  If  one  country  can  produce  and  sell  at  a 
lower  cost,  shouldn’t  we  encourage  it? 

But  let’s  take  a look  at  this  foreign  country,  wherever 
it  is.  Just  how  can  they  produce  so  much  more  cheaply? 
Are  they  more  efficient  than  the  United  States,  which  prides 
itself  on  its  streamlined  industrial  methods? 


CLASSIFIED 


There  are  a number  of  reasons.  The  foreign  worker  often 
has  none,  or  almost  none,  of  the  things  Richard  and  Mrs. 
Roe  consider  essential.  His  wages  are  one-quarter  to  one- 
tenth  of  Richard’s  hourly  average  of  $1.72.  He  works  in  a 
modern  mill,  which  perhaps  was  built  with  the  help  of 
United  States  funds,  but  his  standard  of  living  is  a hundred 
years  behind  the  American  way  of  life.  It  takes  him  many 
hours,  even  days,  to  earn  enough  to  buy  what  Richard  Roe  can 
purchase  with  a few  hours  work.  If  there  were  no  trade  pro- 
tection Richard  and  his  neighbors  could  not  compete  against 
this  low-paid  labor  and  still  expect  to  maintain  their  own 
standard  of  living. 

Those,  Mrs.  Roe,  are  some  of  the  reasons  behind  the  taxes 
on  “these  imported  things.”  The  imaginary  situation,  with  all 
tariffs  lifted,  hasn’t  happened  and  Richard  is  still  working. 
The  “tariff  wall”  which  helps  protect  this  country’s  indus- 
trial life  still  stands. 


BUSIEST  PORT  in  the  world  today  is  New  York.  Nearly  60  per  ce 
of  all  U.  S.  imports  come  in  free  of  duty  from  many  lands. 


employment  not  only  in  those  particular  industries  but  all 
in  those  industries  that  supply  them.  It  could  mean  a depen( 
ence  on  foreign  markets  which  might  be  completely  cut  c 
in  time  of  emergency. 

If  the  bill  to  lower  tariffs  is  passed  it  can  have  a drast 
effect  on  America’s  important  textile  yarn  industry  in  whic 
one  million  people  are  employed.  The  industry  has  bee 
affected  for  several  years  by  the  reduced  demand  for  text! 
and  tire  yarns;  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  further  depressio: 
More  than  144,000  men  and  women  have  lost  their  jobs  in  tl 
major  branches  of  the  textile  industry  since  the  end  of  Wor! 
War  H.  Does  it  make  sense  now  to  import  textiles  and  “e; 
port”  more  jobs? 


After  our  fictional  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roe  read  this,  they  sti 
had  some  questions: 

Q.  Won’t  foreign  countries  buy  more  from  us  if  the|H 
have  more  dollars? 


“Wall”  Is  Now  a Fence 


FOR  S.-iLE  — Monogram  Stove.  [ 
4 years  old.  white,  combination  I 
gas  and  oil;  also  Refrigerator.  In-  j 
ternational  Harvester.  2 years  old.  i 
very  good  condition.  9 cu.  ft.  Jos 
eph  Carvalho.  Jr..  Point  Road 
Manomet.  Tel.  Manomet  3571. 


FOR  SALE  — 17  cu.  ft.  Deep 
Freeze.  S450;  Bendix  Auto- 
matic Ironer.  $150;  15-ft.  boat, 

$35;  about  600  sq.  ft.  Lumber.  $35; 
Kitchen  stools.  2 left,  at  $5;  2 sleds, 
small  new,  $1;  med.  used,  $2.; 
4x6  Playhouse  or  tool  shed,  $20; 
tent  and  camp  stove,  used  twice, 
$55;  power  mower,  $40;  overstuffed 
3-piece  parlor  set,  9 x 12  rug  and 
pad,  $35;  sofa,  $5;  baby  carriage 
(needs  new  top),  $5;  1941  Chev- 
vie  4-door,  without  battery,  $35; 
Earl  Forand.  tel.  King.  471. 


FOR  SALE  — House  lot  on  cor- 
ner Liberty  St.  and  Ocean 
View  Ave.  Tel.  309-M. 


FOR  SALE:  Storm  windows  and 
screens;  good  condition;  all 
sizes.  Arthur  Mello,  15  Clyfton  St., 
Tel.  1437-W. 


Through  the  years,  however,  the  “wall”  has  become  lower 
and  lower.  Today,  United  States  tariffs  are  among  the  lowest  i 
in  the  world.  Thirty-five  out  of  43  leading  trading  countries 
have  higher  tariffs  than  we  do.  Furthermore,  about  58  per  cent ! 
of  all  U.  S.  imports  come  in  duty-free.  The  “high  tariff  wall” 
we  used  to  hear  about  is  really  more  like  a low  fence.  | 

But  today  advocates  of  a freer  trade  would  like  to  cut 
tariffs  still  further.  The  bill  now  before  Congress  (House  Reso- 
lution 1)  would  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  until  1958 
and  give  the  executive  branch  authority  to  lower  tariffs  with- 
out getting  prior  approval  of  Congress.  This  would  permit 
reducing  all  tariffs  by  5 per  cent  in  each  of  the  next  three 
years,  starting  this  July. 

Getting  back  for  a minute  to  the  imaginary  situation  in 
which  Mrs.  Roe  finds  all  tariffs  removed,  let’s  see  if  she  can 
now  get  every  imported  article  at  a bargain  price.  She  buys 
cheaper  rayon  goods  from  Japan  (made  by  a worker  earning 
19  cents  an  hour)  and  she  picks  up  other  bargains  as  she 
shops.  But  she  is  surprised  to  find  no  change  in  price  in  many 
items.  In  the  grocery  store,  for  instance,  coffee  is  still  just  as 
expensive.  Why  should  that  be? 


A.  Very  probably  — almost  anyone  will  buy  more  if  1 
has  more  dollars.  A prudent  man  will  save  some  of  his  dolla 
— so  will  a prudent  nation.  That  is  what  foreign  nations  ha^ 
been  doing.  In  the  past  two  years  they  have  earned  about  foi 
billion  more  dollars  than  they  have  spent.  The  famous  dolla 
gap  doesn’t  really  exist  any  more. 

Q.  You  mentioned  Japan.  Doesn’t  it  need  export  tracjie 
and  shouldn’t  we  help  them  in  order  to  help  our  own  defen;:: 
system? 

A.  If  Japan  needs  help  we  should  give  it.  But  th 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  all  Americans,  not  a few.  V 
shouldn’t  put  the  whole  burden  on  certain  companies  and  f 
dustries  that  will  be  hurt  by  lower  tariffs  on  Japanese  imporl 

Q.  If  we  keep  our  tariffs  up,  won’t  other  countries  < 
the  same  against  us? 


No-Tariff  Policy  Doesn’t  Guarantee  Low  Prices 

Coffee,  like  many  commodities,  is  a free  trade  item  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  tariff  on  it.  As  long  as  the  foreign 
producer  has  a monopoly  of  our  market  he  can  charge  what- 
ever the  traffic  will  bear.  The  absence  of  a tariff  won’t 
automatically  ensure  a cheaper  price  if  the  commodity  is  not 
produced  here.  What  a no-tariff  policy  would  affect  are  the 
goods  made  in  America  by  American  workers.  It  could  drive 
some  American  products  out  of  the  market,  resulting  in  un- 


A.  They  do  anyway.  Compared  with  most  other  cou 
tries,  the  United  States  has  a far  more  liberal  trade  polk 
already.  No  trade  concession  made  by  the  U.  S.  has  ev 
induced  a foreign  country  to  drop  protection  of  its  own  i 
dustries.  If  it  does  not  use  tariffs  for  protection,  it  has  oth 
restrictions  on  imports,  such  as  dollar  import  licenses,  e 
change  controls,  quotas  and  embargoes. 


Q.  Are  you  really  saying  tariffs  on  textiles  should 
made  higher? 

A.  No.  The  industry  is  willing  to  try  to  live  with  t 
present  tariff.  It  is  asking  that  present  tariffs  do  not  go  a: 
lower. 


Q.  Well,  what  can  we  do  about  this  whole  matter? 

A.  You  can  form  your  own  opinion.  That’s  the  basis 
our  free  system  of  government.  You  can  tell  your  own  R( 
resentatives  and  Senators  what  you  think. 


«,)ril,  1955 
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Job  of  the  Month  . . . 

RIGGER  AND  MILLWRIGHT  LEADER 


Practically  every  day  is  mov- 
ing day  for  John  Hickey. 

If  you  see  a huge  ten-ton  ma- 
chine floating  through  the  air 
with  the  greatest  of  ease  around 
the  plant,  you’ll  generally  see 
John  and  his  group  of  riggers 
and  millwrights  carefully  and 
intently  guiding  the  machine  so 
that  it  lands  without  mishap. 

The  riggers  and  millwrights 
have  the  responsibility  for  as- 
sembling every  large  piece  of 
machinery  and  equipment  that 
arrives  in  the  plant.  The  job 
begins  when  the  machinery  ar- 
rives. They  unload  it  from 
trucks  or  freight  cars,  transport 
it  to  its  destination,  unpack, 
sort  and  clean  it,  then  start  the 
big  job  of  assembling  it  and 
getting  it  in  running  condition 
to  the  point  where  machinists 
and  electricians  take  over  the 
finer  points. 

The  process  is  reversed  in 
the  case  of  machinery  which  be- 
comes obsolete  and  is  sold  or 
which  is  transferred  to  some 
other  part  of  the  plant  or  to  one 
of  the  branch  plants. 

Ttiis  moving  of  machinery 
sometimes  entails  building 
ramps  and  staging,  hiring  a 
crane  and  using  chain  falls  and 
hoists.  Sometimes  it  means 
tearing  down  part  of  the  wall  of 
a building,  removing  windows 
^ or  doors,  and  then  replacing 
them  when  the  moving  is  com- 
pleted. 

John  has  worked  on  most  of 
■ the  installations  of  motors  in 
the  plant.  Some  of  these  are 
installed  up  over  the  machines 
they  run,  near  the  ceiling,  and 
this  means  building  a motor 
1 bed  for  hanging  the  motor  and 
I a platform  beneath  it  so  that 
I the  motor  can  be  easily  ap- 
I proached  for  servicing  and  re- 
pair. Some  of  these  overhead 
motors  weigh  as  much  as  3,000 
pounds  and  require  rugged  mo- 
tor beds. 


John  Hickey’s  crew  are  called  upon  frequently  to  block 
rope  coils  in  freight  cars  so  that  they  won’t  move  around 
and  get  damaged  in  shipment.  Left  to  right,  Manny  Sears, 
Warren  Neal,  Albert  Gudonis  and  John. 


Other  overhead  work  done  by 
millwrights  and  riggers  in- 
volves installing  and  replacing 
shafting. 

John  supervises  much  of  the 
industrial  railroad  repair  work 
on  engines,  switches,  tracks, 
putting  in  new  ties  and  building 
new  sections. 

John’s  group  may  be  called 
upon  for  such  other  miscellane- 
ous tasks  as  moving  office 
equipment,  steam  cleaning  a 
building,  putting  the  Company 
pilot  boat  in  and  out  of  water, 
erecting  a flagpole  or  electric 
light  pole,  or  blocking  freight 
cars  partially  filled  with  rope 
coils  being  shipped  out  so  that 
the  rope  won’t  be  damaged  in 
shipment  by  moving  around  the 


cars. 

Large  projects  recently  com- 
pleted include  moving  out  eight- 
een trailer  truck  loads  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  former  paper 
twisting  division  here,  moving 
out  aU  the  machinery  in  the  re- 
mainder of  No.  3 Mill,  and 
moving  the  “Attleboro  system” 


Another  typical  job  of  rig- 
gers and  millwrights,  moving 
machines  back  and  forth 
from  miils  to  Machine  Shop. 
John  Hickey,  Raymond  Fors- 
strom  and  Warren  Neal  move 
breaker  out  of  Shop  after  its 
repair. 


into  No.  2 Mill. 

While  much  of  this  equipment 
has  to  be  disassembled  first,  he 
can  and  has  moved  a twenty- 
ton  machine  across  a floor  with- 


out dismantling  it.  It  took  plen- 
ty of  knowledge  and  skill,  but 
our  riggers  and  millwrights 
have  that  know-how. 


C.  U.  Directors  at  Annual  Convention 


IfThe  Plymouth  Cordage  Credit 
nion  was  represented  at  the  20th 
mual  convention  of  the  Massa- 
lusetts  CUNA  Association  held  at 
jotel  Somerset  in  Boston  last  Sat- 
•day  by  Directors  Ephraim  Bart- 
tt,  H.  G.  Roberts,  Orrin  Slade, 
alter  J.  Thom  and  John  A.  Smith. 
They  were  interested  to  note  that 
j e Credit  Union  idea  continues  to 
pread.  During  the  current  year 
Lere  have  been  new  Credit  Unions 
'lartered  at  the  rate  of  three  per 
' onth  in  Massachusetts,  accord- 
g to  the  report  of  Miss  Agnes 
. Gartland,  managing  director  of 
UNA  in  this  state. 


The  directors  from  Plymouth 
Cordage  attended  the  “grab  ses- 
sion’’ at  which  a panel  answered 
questions  and  discussed  various 
Credit  Union  problems  such  as 
methods  of  handling  personal  and 
real  estate  loans  and  chattel  mort- 
gage loans,  how  credit  committees 
and  auditing  committees  function, 
etc.  Martha  E.  O’Neil,  president  of 
Boston  CUNA  Chapter,  was  chair- 
man. 

The  convention  closed  with  a ban- 
quet in  the  evening  followed  by  an 
address  by  Patrick  J.  McDonough 
of  the  Governor’s  Council,  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 


AMEGLIO  FORTINI 

Philip  Reigel  was  retired  on 
March  31  and  was  presented  with 
a sum  of  money  as  a tribute  from 
fellow  employees.  However,  Phil- 
ip took  sick  about  a week  before 
his  retirement  date  and  this,  in 
turn,  necessitated  his  remaining 
at  home  from  then  on.  He  has 
been  replaced  by  Daniel  Fratus. 

Bruno  Laurenti  was  at  home  for 
a few  days  due  to  a virus  in- 
fection. 


PH  GRADERS  ON  FIELD  TRIP — This  group  of  61  pupils  of  the  Hedge  School  toured  the  Boston  Museum 
Science  on  Tuesday,  March  29,  with  the  use  of  guest  tickets  furnished  by  Plymouth  Cordage.  The 
mngsters  agreed  unanimously  that  “science  is  fun’’  the  way  it’s  taught  at  the  Museum,  They  spent 
e remainder  of  the  day  on  a visit  to  the  State  House,  the  Children’s  Museum  and  an  inspection  of  the 
aparium  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  building. 


Plymouth  Shows,  Coast  to  Coast 


Plymouth’s  hex  carton  serves  another  function,  as  a “hat”.  The 
attractive  girl  is  Lou  Skelton  who  drew  the  name  of  the  winner  of  a 
clock-radio  in  the  Plymouth  Cordage  booth  at  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Hardware  Show.  A1  Bergman,  manager  of  our  Pacific  Coast  District, 
holds  the  carton.  Others  in  the  picture  are  Robert  G.  Budrow,  president 
of  Budrow  and  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  Plymouth  distributor,  at  the 
left;  William  Budrow  of  the  same  company,  and  John  E.  Richardson 
Jr.,  Plymouth  sales  representative.  The  radio  was  won  by  A.  L. 
Torbert,  owner  of  a hardware  store  called  “Hammer  & Nail”,  a 
Plymouth  dealer. 


The  Plymouth  display  at  the  New  Haven  Boat  Show  had  added  eye 
appeal  when  visited  by  two  attractive  models.  Plymouth  Sales  Rep- 
resentative Stan  Johnson  (left)  explains  some  of  the  superior  qualities 
of  Plymouth  Dacron  Yacht  Rope  to  one  of  the  girls.  Fred  Flanders 
of  the  Pettit  Paint  Company,  who  occupied  the  adjoining  booth,  is  at 
the  right.  The  New  Haven  Boat  Show  ran  March  25,  26  and  27  and  was 
attended  by  thousands  of  yachtsmen  and  other  sportsmen.  Plymouth 
Cordage  cooperated  with  its  good  distributor,  N.  T.  Bushnell  of  New 
Haven  in  preparing  their  booth. 


COBDAGE  NOTES  OF  YESTERYEAR 


25  Years  Ago 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes 
are  extended  to  Gordon  Simmons 
as  his  engagement  to  Miss  Gladys 
Brownell  was  announced  recently. 

Fred  Botieri,  No.  3 Mill,  has 
recovered  from  his  recent  appen- 
dicitis operation  so  as  to  be  out 
of  doors. 

A shower  was  held  in  the  Main 
Office  on  Friday  noon  for  Helen 
Morton  whose  engagement  to 
Charles  Hayes  of  Whitman  was  an- 
nounced recently. 

Bert  Lanman  and  his  son  are  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  Both  were 
operated  on  the  same  day  for  ap- 
pendicitis. 

Decatur  & Hopkins  Company  of 
Boston  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  our  distributors  in  the  hard- 
ware trade.  Some  of  the  officers 
and  salesmen  were  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  plant  and  saw  the  movie 
on  ropemaking  Saturday. 

One  of  the  most  successful  bas- 
ketball seasons  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Club  was  concluded  with 
our  boys  winning  seventeen  and 
losing  six. 

5 Years  Ago 

A concentrated  drive  to  cut 
down  on  waste  is  underway  in  the 
plant  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
more  economy  in  production. 


Supt.  R.  C.  Weaver  reported  that 
more  than  2V2  million  pounds  of 
baled  fiber  bought  last  year  never 
reached  the  market  in  finished  rope 
or  twine.  Practically  all  of  this 
amount  fell  by  the  production  way- 
side  either  as  fiber  dirt  or  spoilage. 

Plymouth’s  new  three-way  sales 
program  introducing  nationally  our 
packaged  and  spooled  rope  was 
touched  off  last  week  when  more 
than  30,000  hardware  distributors 
and  dealers  were  mailed  an 
announcement  of  our  HandyPak 
and  SalesRak  program. 

Work  requirements  have  made  it 
necessary  to  place  24  more  men 
on  the  work  force. 

The  two  new  Company  honor 
rolls,  honoring  veterans  of  both 
world  wars,  arrived  recently  and 
work  is  underway  to  set  them  up 
in  the  Auditorium. 

District  managers  from  our  six 
sales  districts  throughout  the 
country  were  here  last  week  to 
discuss  plans  for  the  coming  sales 
season. 

Retirees  on  March  31  were  Harry 
Simmons  of  No.  2 Mill  and  Man- 
uel J.  Rapoza  of  No.  3 Mill. 

Jamesena  Durnion  of  Commer- 
cial Twine  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Arthur  Guaraldi  of 
the  Receiving  Department. 
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AD  BULLETIN  BOARDS — Are  you  keeping:  up  to  date  on  the  Company’s 
advertising:  prog:ram?  Employees  can  see  just  what  the  Company  is 
doing  in  space  advertising  in  magazines  and  trade  papers  by  means  of 
the  new  bulletin  boards  which  have  been  erected  at  each  gate,  and  in 
each  cafeteria.  Advertisements  are  changed  every  two  weeks.  Bob 
Turpel  of  the  Advertising  Department  mounts  the  new  double-page 
spread  which  appeared  recently  in  Time  Magazine  and  the  latest 
baler  twine  ad. 


JANICE  RAPOZA 


This  has  been  a month  of  hellos 
and  good-byes  here  in  the  Labora- 
tory. To  Doris  Roncarati  and  Gus 
Hunicke,  we  said  farewell,  and  a 
friendly  handshake  was  extended 
to  Joan  Govdni  who  has  joined  us. 

On  March  30th,  the  girls  took 
Doris  to  “Eugene’s”  for  delicious 
lobster  dinners.  Also,  she  was 
presented  a bassinette  and  pad  by 
her  co-workers.  We  understand 
Doris  is  busy  spring-cleaning  her 
apartment  and  getting  everything 


“ship-shape”  for  the  big  event  in 
June. 

Gus  was  given  a desk-set  along 
with  our  best  wishes.  He  has  ac- 
cepted employment  with  the  D.  W. 
Kennedy  Co.  in  Cohasset. 

Joan  has  taken  up  where  Doris 
left  off,  coming  to  us  from  the 
Purchasing  Dept.  We  hope  she’ll 
enjoy  working  in  the  Lab. 

Mr.  Miskelly,  Dr.  Prindle,  Gus 
Hunicke,  and  Fred  Ruprecht 
played  an  active  part  in  town  meet- 
ing, all  being  representatives  from 
their  respective  districts. 


A family  tree  is  a device  for 
trying  to  trace  yourself  back  to 
better  people  than  you  are. 


MAINOmCE 


BETTY  ANDREWS 


Plymouth  Cordage  Has  Paid 
S658,279  in  Unemployment  Benefits 


The  Boston  Flower  Show  was 
its  usual  lovely  self  again  this 
year,  and  among  those  attending 
from  here  were  Mary  Cash,  Mary 
Nickerson,  and  Muriel  Stefani. 

Eleanor  McSherry  took  a longer 
trip  to  see  cherry  blossoms.  In 
fact,  she  spent  a week-end  in  Wash- 
ington admiring  them. 

When  Sue  Paty  was  given  her 
farewell  party  at  the  Toll  House 
on  March  29,  many  of  the  Main 
Office  girls  went.  And  we  hate  to 
divulge  names,  but  some  of  them 
ate  so  much  they  could  hardly 
take  any  interest  in  food  for  two 
days  after. 

The  Easter  holiday  found  Joan  j 
Eckersley  spending  the  week-end 
in  Leominster,  visiting  her  sister. 

Joan  Govoni  has  left  the  Pur- 
chasing Department  and  is  now  ^ 
working  for  Mr.  Miskelly  in 
the  Lab. 

’The  sympathy  of  the  office  is 
extended  to  Helen  Landry,  whose 
husband  died  very  suddenly  last 
month,  and  to  Louis  Sherman, 
whose  father  passed  away  on  Eas-  ; 
ter  Sunday.  ' 


Welcome,  Karen 

A daughter,  Karen  Elizabeth,  was  , 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Bratti  | 
Jr.  on  March  29  at  Jordan  Hospital,  j 
Albert  works  in  No.  2 Mill.  Proud 
grandfathers  are  Albert  Bratti  of , 
the  Grounds  Department  and  Jo- 
seph Cristani  of  No.  1 Mill. 
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PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 


THE  STATE 


THE  UNEMPLOYED 


The  current  publicity  on  the  so- 
called  “guaranteed  annual  wage” 
tends  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  already  a government- 
sponsored  system  to  take  care  of 
unemployment  applying  to  all  in- 
dustries. 

This  is  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  passed  in  1936  and  it 
guarantees  unemployment  benefits 
to  employees  out  of  work  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

Congress  decided  at  the  begin- 
ning that  handling  this  program 
was  a job  for  the  state  govern- 
ments and  it  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  states  since  then. 

While  the  state  government  han- 
dles the  payment  of  weekly  bene- 
fits, the  money  that  makes  possible 
these  payments  to  unemployed  peo- 
ple comes  from  industry  alone. 
Employees  do  not  pay  any  part  of 
unemployment  benefits. 

American  industries  have  paid 
a total  of  more  than  21  billion  dol- 
lars to  date  for  unemployment 
benefits.  Plymouth  Cordage  Com- 
pany alone  has  paid  a total  of 
$685,279.45  into  these  funds  to  help 
pay  unemployment  benefits  in 
Massachusetts.  ’The  employee 
makes  no  contribution  whatever 
for  this  purpose.  This  amount  is  in 
addition  to  and  entirely  separate 


from  the  $556,749.39  which  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  has  paid 
since  1936  for  government  Old  Age 
and  Survivors’  Benefits,  usually 
called  “social  security”  benefits. 
On  social  security  benefits,  the  em- 
ployee pays  half  and  the  employer 
the  other  half. 

Since  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  went  into  effect  in  1936, 
about  12  billion  dollars  has  been 
paid  out  of  funds  collected  and  in- 
terest earned  to  persons  who  have 
been  unemployed.  About  $9,000,- 
000,000  is  left  in  the  funds  of  all 
states  combined. 

Unemployment  benefits  have  been 
raised  from  time  to  time  and  have 
kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  hving. 
Since  1936  the  average  weekly  un- 
employment check  has  been  in- 
creased more  than  100% . 

Congress  decided  to  let  the  in- 
dividual states  handle  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  that  is,  the 
collection  of  money  from  industry 
and  the  issuing  of  checks  to  un- 
employed persons.  Handling  these 
matters  by  the  state  government 
avoids  any  discrimination  between 
individual  companies,  industries, 
or  groups  of  employees  as  there 
would  probably  be  with  so-called 
annual  wage  plans  in  individual 
companies. 


You  and  thousands  of  other  U.S.  farmers  will  bale  over  49  million  tons  of  hay  this  year.  To  do 
the  job  will  take  enough  baler  twine  to  go  around  the  world  288  times! 

The  twine  you  use  had  better  be  good.  With  a hundred  and  one  other  things  to  think  about  at 
haying  and  harvest  time,  it  pays  you  to  get  the  best  twine  that  money  can  buy— strong,  smooth, 
uniform  twine  made  in  the  United  States. 


The  best  news  about 

Because  of  improved  production  meth- 
ods, the  U.S.  Cordage  Industry  has  been 
able  to  reduce  the  price  of  baler  twine 
for  three  years  in  a row.  You  pay  about 
18  per  cent  less  for  it  this  year  than  you 
paid  in  1954.  You  pay  about  50  per  cent 
less  than  you  did  three  years  ago. 

The  twine  with  the  2 

It’s  your  hay,  but  it’s  our  reputation. 
That’s  why  we  make  baler  twine  with  a 
tensile  strength  of  325  pounds.  With  a 
bale  of  twine  made  by  U.S.  manufac- 
turers, you  can  bale  14.6  tons  of  hay. 
You  get  the  strength  that  holds  your 
bales  under  all  conditions.  With  U.S. 
twine  you  have  no  problem  if  your  hay 
is  wet  and  runs  extra  heavy.  You  have 
no  problem  in  handling,  stacking,  and 
storing.  You  reduce  twine  consumption 


U.  S.  twine  is  in  here 

While  the  price  has  been  going  down, 
quality  has  constantly  been  improved. 
You  have  always  got  the  best  that  mod- 
ern manufacturing  skills  can  produce — 
top  performance,  top  strength  and  top 
dollar  value.  You  always  will. 


15-pound  reputation 

and  cost  per  ton  of  hay.  You  are  assured 
maximum  efficiency  in  the  field.  And  the 
greater  strength  of  U.S.  twine  permits 
you  to  pack  more  hay  into  every  bale. 
This  lets  you  make  maximum  use  of 
every  foot  of  storage  space. 

All  American  mills  have  one  and  the 
same  basic  standard— to  make  twine  of 
the  strength  and  quality  to  do  the  best 
possible  job  for  you  at  lowest  cost. 


The  man  you  never  see  helps  you  bale  hay 


What  this  expert  does  here  helps  you 
bale  hay.  This  is  the  first  step  in  making 
your  twdne — the  inspecting  and  grading 
of  the  raw  vegetable  fiber  according  to 
strength,  texture,  color  and  length. 
Quality  controls  and  techniques  don’t 
end  here.  They  just  start.  All  along  the 
line,  U.S.  manufacturers  have  incorpo- 
rated every  technological  improvement 
in  making  twine.  Equipment  and  mills 
are  as  modern  as  capital  expenditures  of 
some  $35,000,000  can  make  them. 


Result?  You  get  twine  for  the  lowest 
possible  price  consistent  with  the  best 
performance  in  the  field.  You  get  baler 
twine  that’s  engineered  for  high-speed 
baling.  You  bale  the  weight  you  want — 
50,  60,  70-pound  bales  or  more.  U.S.- 
made  baler  twine  has  the  highest  tensile 
strength  and  is  evenly  spun  and  wound 
for  running  through  the  knotter  easily. 
It  ties  bales  without  a stop.  Won’t 
break,  jam  or  snarl.  It  gives  you  full 
measure— runs  free  to  the  last  foot. 


Anybody  that  bales  hay  should  know  this  crop 


It’s  the  sisalana  plant— the  crop  you  use 
after  its  long,  strong  fibers  have  been 
converted  into  baler  twine.  U.S.  manu- 
facturers have  the  pick  of  all  the  differ- 
ent fiber  crops  of  the  world.  Of  them  all, 
the  U.S.  Cordage  Industry  selects  sisal- 
ana as  being  the  very  best  for  this  purpose. 

Some  foreign  twine  mills  make  a twine 
from  a substitute  fiber.  It’s  altogether  a 
different  plant.  It’s  cheaper  per  pound 


when  you  buy  it.  But  its  cost  goes  up 
fast — in  terms  of  misses,  breakage,  un- 
even feeding,  storage  troubles,  rehan- 
dling headaches. 

Most  farmers  in  the  United  States 
have  learned  out  in  the  field  that  the 
best  guide  to  the  best  twine  are  just  two 
terms — “made  in  U.S.A.’’  and  “genuine 
sisalana”.  Behind  these  terms  stands  the 
U.S.  Cordage  Industry. 


We  can’t  grow  it  here 


Neither  our  soil  nor  our  climate  are 
suited  to  the  growling  of  sisalana.  It 
flourishes  only  in  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth.  But  its  importance  to  us  is  such 
that  our  Government  classifies  it  as  a 
Strategic  Material.  Because  sisalana  is 
essential,  it  is  stockpiled  here  in  the  U.S. 
by  the  Government  with  the  cooperation 


of  the  U.S.  Cordage  Industry.  Substi- 
tute fiber,  such  as  henequen,  rates  no 
place  on  the  strategic  list.  Since  sisalana 
is  a perishable  vegetable  fiber  and  can  be 
stored  just  for  so  long,  stocks  are  ro- 
tated so  that  the  farmer  is  protected  at 
all  times  with  regard  to  both  plentiful 
supply  and  high  quality. 


The  latch  string  is  always  out 


You’re  welcome  behind  the  scenes  of  any 
of  our  mills  any  time.  The  U.  S.  Cordage 
Industry  is  proud  of  its  record  as  one  of 
America’s  oldest  and  most  progressive 
industries.  We  invite  you  to  visit  any  of 


our  mills  to  see  how  skilled  American 
workers  and  modern  equipment  work 
together  to  produce  the  world’s  best 
harvest  twine  values. 


Baler  twine— in  a book  and  a movie! 


An  illustrated  booklet,  now  on  the  press, 
will  give  you  the  complete  twine  story. 
Write  for  as  many  copies  as  you  want  to 
Cordage  Institute,  350  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A fifteen-minute  motion  picture  in 
color  tells  the  story  of  baler  twine  from 


the  time  sisalana  is  harvested  until  the 
U.S. -made  twine  helps  bring  in  the  hay 
harvest  on  American  farms.  It  is  avail- 
able forshowingsat  Farm  Bureau,  Grange 
and  other  meetings.  Please  write  Cord- 
age Institute,  350  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


CORDAGE 


INSTITUTE  New  York,  N.Y. 


The  first  advertisement  in  the  series  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Cordage  Institute,  which  comprises  the  hard  fiber  cordage  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
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